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ISHED EVel! 


That commanded wide attentio 


in this country and abroad. It resulted 
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is the answer to that call 
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euUussiOn 3 to the 


ription, 


claim that the South 
WILL THE SOUTH’S FUTURE BE 


Perentest asset, sore 


WORTHY OF THE PAST? 


fressivels to anvestion 


}some will study it with open mi and ro who 
some who had ever thought 
South in this light will ha 
lening as to what 
what its future is 
tle was selected 
Si that it would cr 
that out of this \ 
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THIS ISSUE AND ITS MEANING. 


’ bao i ; Pe 
Chis week's issue is published In tWO | 19 suggest that tl 


" ’ \ e 11 i vo if , 
parts Part 1 cov sual rk of any sucl devel pen 


the MANUFACTURER oni i the West. Some 
' ws . ‘ t Sy . 
the story of the } lwere undert 


der the general tithe of “The Ss = . it would se 


ol 


The Nation's Greatest Asset.” enre fully on thr sub 


is, of course, sent 1 very ' that the MANuFAcTURERS Recor 


and exchange as a crak pores *! so little about the smallness ot 


this date’s issue veloped il the South 


ol 1 Ve = | | t ‘cls 
I many} ' . In ' pared with the eno 


tom of the Mancracrcrers Record to) past and West as to tak 


occasionally publish spechil editions Our zim has been te show n 


broadly devoted to teling Southern what the South has done il ts advan 


resources, Southern prot nd Sout ? 
resources, Southet I and South from the poverty ol ISt. to its relative 


ern potentialiti rt il of this prosperity 


of today but to point out 
issue we have el uve ( mtinue | extent of the resources for future 


this line of work, and in this particular velopment which combine to m: 


¢ase to bring together the facts and fig section the na 


es which we believe \ I] convince the Assets «do essorils 


Interligent red al we natural vre- | s¢cumulated wealth, but 
ts geograph- | the development of which 
location hl to make it the | wealth And when the resources of 
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round out its fullest national life. Last | which in part duplicate those of othe 

year we publ shed Part IT of our issue | coy tions. while it has others which are 
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A STUDY OF MUNICIPAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

In this day of discussion of the many 

problems of municipal government and 


study of the varied forms of such gov 


eriment any light upon the experiences 


old cities or new ones is of value. 


of 
Much is being published on the subject 


in fleeting or in permanent form A 
vast amount of material is being accu 


mulated A 
tribution is the work of Frank Putnam, 


practical and timely con 
Which has just been issued by the city 
of of 


112 Mr. Putnam, who for quite a while 


Ilouston, Tex.* In the summer 


had been active and successful in intel 


ligent publicity work for Tlouston, was 


commissioned to make a six months’ 
study of the organization and manage 
ment of public works and governments 


of cities in Europe with a view to the 
application of the lessons in the experi 
such cities to the development 


that 


ence of 


of Llouston The spirit shown by 


municipality in inaugurating this inves 


tigation is typical of Tlouston and a 


counts, in large measure, for the notable 


progress that that Texas city has made 


mn recent Vears The results of the 
study, embodied ino an attractive vol 
une, are not only full of suggestions 
for Tfouston, but they have interest for 
every other city that is striving to do 


its best to make the most of the pressing 


opportunities of the day for municipal 


ndvancement. In the six months at his 


command Mr. Putnam visited Cork, ire 


land: Glasgow, Scotland: London, Eng 


land: Diisseldorf, Ilamburg, Hanover, 


Berlin, and accumulated a 


of 


Munich and 


mount detinite inforination 


form, and has supplemented it with re 


Vist 


workable 


Which has assembled in 


eae , : 
ering nearly 1.000.000 square miles of 


of the United States more 


in development 


the territory 


active on many lines 
than any other like area, that our main 
problem is not how and where shall in- 
teresting and valuable matter be ob 
best for the 
South shall be handled the 

of that 
and mail bring us for publication. 

Mr. 


alert 


tuined each week. but how 


Whole vast 


umount matter the telegraph 


Chidsey is one of a number of 


Southern men, keen observers of 


current events, familiar with potent 


facts and recognizing the MANUFACTUR 


eRS Recoorp as the medium for attract 
ing attention to the waiting opportuni 
ties of the South The situation is 
hardly one of wasted opportunities, in 
the strictest sense of the term, but of 
time lost in making the most of oppor 
tunities. Ino some cases Opportunity 
knocks but once at any one door, In 
the case of farm lands, of mineral re 


sources, of water powers, of forests the 
Inost has never yet been made of South 
ern opportunities, and there has been 
much waste in the handling of coal and 
Rut 


that 


other minerals and of the forests, 
the 
the 


natural resources are vast 


so 


wealth that has been lost through 


neglect to develop or through reckless 


hess in use is practically as nothing com 
pared with the wealth that may still be 


derived from the building up of lands 


RAILROAD WHEELS AND DE- 


RAILMENTS. 
Statistics credited to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and published 


concerning derailments 
of 


that more than 25 per 


by the /ron Age 
of 


equipment show 


trains resulting from defects 
cent, of such accidents occurring during 
the vear ended June 30, 1912, were ow- 
ing to the breakage of wheels either in 


whole or in part. The total of this class 


of accidents was 3847, of which G27 
were due to the fracture of wheel 
flanges, while 357 were caused by the 


breaking or bursting of entire wheels, 
the total (OS4) 
In 


rails broken accounted for only 365 de 


thereof being the per 


centage mentioned. the sume year 


railments, although defective rails are 
popularly supposed to account for a 
majority of wrecks when trains leave 
the tracks, and those resulting from 
wheel failures were many more than 


those consequent upon any other equip 
number 
to 


nent cause, the next greatest 


being S2S, covering accidents due 


defective brake rigging. 
to 


$10 derailments owing to broken axles 


broken or 


Closely related these, however, are 


or journals.  ITlere are consequently 
I3S4. derailments due to failure of 
Wheels or axles, or more than 36 per 
cent. of the grand total Worst of all 





is the fact that the number of such acci 








ommendations based upon it for the fu 
ture administration 
Whether or not the 


out, 


of Llouston 


of the municipal | 
affairs | 


recommendations be carried the 


handbook of sound | 
oft 


city has a valuable 


advice, in the preparation Which it 


has been given a wide, practical adver 


tisement of the best sort. 


—_—_~=4-oe____ 
RAISING ONE’S VOICE FOR THE 
SOUTH. 

When I think of the South as a land « 
wasted opportunities, IT cannot refrain fro 
raising y voice like one crying in the wil 
dew 

That is a sentence from a letter to 
the MANUFACTURERS Recorp froma 


Mississippian who for quite a while las 


raising his voice quite effectively 


beoen 
material develop 
Ile 


and our readers 


the of the 


ease 


ent of his section. is Charles FE. 


Chidsey Pascagoula, 


of 


are well acquainted with the work he 


has been doing for his community and 


his State through persistent publicity in 


our columns, lis correspondence has 


tuken a wide range, and we have no 


doubt that he is capable of filling every 
week two or more pages of our issue 
with interesting matter suggesting oy 


portunities for profitable investment of 


meney and muscle and inspiring others 


to greater endeavor for the South In 
fact, in the letter from which the que 
tation is made Mr. Chidsey assumes 


rather an apologetic attitude toward his 


sending us so much for publication, 


There is no need of apology. We can 
recall nothing that he has submitted 
which was not worthy of publication, 
and the only reason why all that he 


sends is not published is the fact that 
The field of the 


Mancracrurers Recorn is so wide, 


our limited 


space is 


COV 


*City Government in Europe, By Frauk 





the city of 


Published 


commissioner of 


f Europe 


Putnam, special 
Ilouston 


th 


cities 


in the 


Ins city of Houston 


copies you may desire. 


cloth binding, and $3 in leather. 





When you hav: studied Part II of this issue, which, under the 
general heading of “The South: The Nation's Greatest Asset,’ more 
broadly covers the resources for material upbuilding and th2 prog- 
ress of this section since 1880 than was ever before done, we believe 
you will want a cloth or a leather bound copy for your library in 
addition to the paper bound copy which you receive as a subscriber 
to the Manufacturers Record. Moreover, you will probably want a 
few additional copies in either one of these bindings or in paper, to 
be sent to business associates or friends in order to give them more 
information about the South than they have ever had. We shall be 
glad to receive your order as promptly as possible, as we expect 
this edition to be rapidly exhausted, for any number of extra 
For five copies or less orders should be 
accompanied by check. The price is $1 a copy in paper; $1.50 in 








now Iving idle, the reclamation of mil 


lions of acres of wet Linds, the utilization 


of cut-over timber lands and the scien 


lific treatment of rich, virgin lands : from 


the application of chemistry to the 


refuse of lnmbering operations and to | 


the by-products of mining and manufac 


turing: from economic liberality in the 


exploitation of its coal, its phosphate 


rock, its salt, its sulphur, its lead and 


zine and other minerals, and from the 
best use of its streams for power and 
transportation. Meanwhile, we hope 


that every man devoted to his section 


will continue to swell the chorus of 


voices telling of the South's great op 


portunities, 


_ 
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A TRIP TO EUROPE. 


the 





2 
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One of mistakes of the Congress 
# was the pro 


if 


that expired on March 


vision for an expenditure « several 


thousand dollars upon a commission to 


spend 90 days in Europe this spring 
“studying” co-operative rural credit 
unions and similar organizations, Of 


course, a trip to Europe at Government 


expense is a pleasure, but the amount 


of information of the slightest value to 
the people of this country that the com 
mission may obtain in that way must 


necessarily be largely a duplication of 


the 
and accessible in a short walk in Wash- 


material available in this country 


ington or in an expenditure of a few 





cents for postage, 


dents resulting from those causes is in- 
creasing annually as the tables reveal. 

It is consequently no more than nat- 
ural to imagine that perhaps all of the 
car-wheel plants 


are not using the best 


of iron in manufacturing their prod 
ucts. It appears that—-~at least in some 
foundries—inixtures of iron are used 


for the sake « Which cannot 


f economy 
be relied upon to vield an output that 
afford the 
there 


will best results in 
Yet 


the railroads generally 


the 


usage. 
that 
willing 


is no reason to Suspect 


are not 


toy pray highest prices for the best 
Wheels, yet as purchases of equipment 
are usually made after competitive bid 


ding, car-wheel makers may sometimes 


be tempted to use cheaper grades of 
wheels in order to “land” contracts, 
Considering the fact that the superi 


ority of these parts of cars is a matter 
of such vital importance to the success- 
ful of the 
panies should insist upon the very best 
of 
vie with one another to make their prod 


operation railroads, com 


Wheels, and manufacturers should 


ucts of the greatest excellence. That 
some makers turn out the very best 
wheels may be acknowledged judging 


from results obtained with some equip- 


ment, and, moreover, it seems that bet- 


ter wheels are produced by all plants at 


sometimes than at others, this varia 


tion in the quality of output being per 


haps ascribable to conditions which may 


; Hot be controlled. 


In studying the report of defective. 
equipment accidents year by year from 


iW to 1912, inclusive, some interesting 


data is revealed. For instance, the 
number of accidents resulting from 


broken or burst wheels (not the flanges 
of wheels) dropped from 172 in 192 to 
12 the following year, but rose to 24 
in 1{KH, 


it fell to 182, and since then it has ya- 


)o= 
ede, 


In 1905 it was but in 1906 


ried annually between 220 and 242 wuti] 
112, when there was an abrupt leap 


Yet 


dur 


to 
the 
to 


from 235 the vear before. 
of 


broken flanges of wheels alone has 


D tater 
omeda 


annual number accidents 


ilso 
varied during the period under consid 
eration. 


It rose year by vear from 29) 


in 1902 to G3 in 107, Two years later it 


had fallen to 51S, but in 1910 it rose aeain 
to GI, and has since remained around 
the GOO mark. These figures appear to 
sustain the idea that the railroads at 


certain times and in particular lots of 


receive materials 


equipment poorer in 
wheels than they do at other times 
Nothing should be left undone which 
nay incline to assure to the railroad 
companies substantial wheels wider 
their equipment. Economies in pur 
chasing are entirely too costly en 


paid for in train wrecks. 





& 
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DOLLAR DIPLOMACY DOOMED. 


President Wilson has rendered signal 
service to his country in giving a solar 
plexus blow to “dollar diplomacy.” For 


more than a decade the people of the 


United States have been paying the bills 


of that brand of diphomacy, whieh im 
plies the use of the power of the Unite 


States to guarantee the ventures of spe 


cial interests i 


nh exploitation o lh 


peoples of other lands, the weaker the 





people the more strenuous having | 
ed 
the honor of this country, has committed 


the diplomacy. The policy has sta 


pliant occupants of important and influ 
ential posts in the Government to all 


ances with the “dollar diplomacy” of 
other mighty peoples in browbeating so- 
called backward ones, and has been of 
no material benefit to the people of the 


United States as a whole. The apex of 
of Ilunt- 


ington Wilson, las been able to empl 


the triangle, to use the figure 
N 
Without payment the tremendous force 
of the American people expanding be- 


It was time for this 


hind it to the base, 
resolved 


Wilson 


triangle in diplomacy to be 


into a straight line. Dresident 
has done it, 


a 
THE BIGNESS OF THIS COUNTRY. 
about 
the United 
95,000,000, A sidelight 


Europe has ai population of 


100000000, The people of 
States number 
upon the bigness of this country in com 
parison with Europe is thrown in seme 
of and t 

phone traffic. 


figures postal, telegraph 
The total of messages 
the three Classes for Europe in 1911 was 
22. ST0,000,000, or 72 for each of the po} 

wiation, and for the United States 24, 
POS 00.000, or 25 for each of the pop 
Of the total 


1T6.500,000,.000, or 


ulation. number of nies 


Sages, 72.2 per ct 


were first-class mail: 6,000,000,000, 
26.2 per cent.. were telephone convers 
1.6 


were telegrams in Europe, and 14,40). 


tions, and STO.000.000, or per 
000,000, or 59.5 per cent., were telephone 


40.1 por 


cent., were first-class mail, and 108,000 


conversations : 9. 700,000,000, or 


four-tenths of 1 were 
the United States, 
while Europe had aly 
three half the telegr 
traffic of the United States and near!) 


OOO, or per cent., 


telegrams in Or, in 


other words, it 


und a times 





twice the first-class mail traftie, it: had 
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tive ouly two-fifths as much telephone traflic | minimum, but should be levied upon | change. The shipment was principally | mated the peoplk ther industrial cor 
rom as this country, every mman having an income, great or | of block marble, with some sawed, and] cerns of one kind « inother began to 
ing these figures are taken from the ar small, was of pink and chocolate hues The | establis themselves here, until there are 
the nual report of the American Telephone too valuation of this one shipment was placed | in the neighborhood of a hundred such 
om & Telegraph Co, for 1912, which gives SELF-ETCHED. at $20,000, Its weight was a million and | giving employment in the aggregate 
ves other interesting statements bearing The recherche letter of Huntington | auester pounds. This shipment is to | about S000 peopl 
> to upon the operations of the Bell Tele Wilson announcing his disappearance be followed by many others, it being esti In addition to ‘ ilway nd ear 
* hone a ice j “ tr . : » ; . Ly ) ' | 
Fy phone system which it controls. In com-] frem the domain of diplomacy at the mated that it will require 250 flat cars to | shops, there are now in business be 
908 parison with about 65,000) postoflices, ripe old age of 38 years made entirely haul all the marble contracted for, as | furniture factories; perhaps the largest 
va (0.000 railroad stations and 25,000 tele- | wanecessarv any explanation by Presi the building is to be erected entirely of | molding and picture-frame factory in th 
nti] graph offices that system’s toll lines dent Wilson in promptly and. tersels East Tennessee marbk Considerable of United States: a factory that makes pews 
be reach 70,000) places In 1912 it had | seknow ledging the letter the marble which is to follow will be] for churches and one that makes seh. ol 
the i.07T4 stations, 242027 of which e sawed here, and will be for interior work, | furniture; a number of sawmills ind plat 
being operated by local co-operative which, of course, is considerably more ex- | ing mills, s | found ' 
to . TO UTILIZE PINE WASTE — f which 
lso companies or associations and rural in --—— pensive, and it is probable that the total | make stoves of different kinds and anothe 
sid dependent companies or associations. A Louisiana Cor iy to Co-operate | Cost ol the marble alone will be at ist} of whis makes gus stoves ick works 
1M) Between 1900 and 1912 there was an With Lombermen. $400,000, The shipments that are to] one of which makes kia nt 
rs rease in pole lines from 131,538 miles Special Cor, Manufacturers Record follow are to be in trainloads Another |] that makes ne ‘ : 
to 315,003 miles, or 139 per cent.: in New Orleans, La.. March 19, train will leave here in a few days Phe} auto trocks er 
tin 3 LS , oe *- , ed-spring mpany . 
» . The “ores *roducts vr y , dispatehe sat \ eport 1 t 
nd length of wires, underground, subma Phe Forest Produ Co.. organized | train dispatchéd Saturday was reported ittress compar nts that mal 
: , . , una the laws of Lauisiat ' t Tre is! 0 t { 
“ rine and aerial. from 1.961.801 miles to aoe lhe law f ui jana with an au-}on by wire fi = © hington It t | tumblers oul a 
, 14,610,813 miles, or 645 per cent.: num therized capitalization of $5,000,000, has | Knoxville at 11 o'clock Saturday morn- |). : 
at 14, at. . . .'s : ; wi igs Ss und oe f r broom 
e ber of stations from 835.011 to 7.456- | °! ned offices in the Whitney-Central | ing and passed Washington a S30 fi 5 Metiiitns ; its os 
= on ‘ tuilding ew O1 is d is conducting | o'clock this me The followi firms ” ' . W 
in O74, or 771 per cent.: number of em- | Building, New Orleans, and is conducting a Oe merung. She Sowing rms |, neern that 
s . - - ~ a Ci nig o secure he cCo-operatic if ‘ : w shipme ~ 0 ther . 
oyes from 37,067 to 140,789, or 280 per 1 campaign t ure th peration « ire thaking tl lipment ‘ i oe , el . aa 
: ; large sawmill op ors j he construc | ng offices at Knoxvillk tos Re ; " 
} ceut., and number of daily exchange a tenes adie ae | —s earesrebrs . 7 factory ne . a lind and ir | 
Ke j , Fr — tion of plants for ut ing velloy jine | public Marble Co.. Asbury Marble (C« m a a 
connections from o.G0S.0SG to Zoe, _ , utilizing yellow pine | t i rh lis. ft 
nu ae ss waste by a process covered by patents | Gray Eagle Marble Co., Royal Marb 
lon Mo. or Sol per cent, The averas *dlaily \ ; a ! miKIng t } 
ue ‘ . . - owned by the company The cne ¢ 3 tora \S enness *rowlin ry 
, toll connections in 1912 were 747.825, / : —_— Mn well-known . : t t t 
ut : .,lumberman and timber operator, James Marble Co 
md all connections were at the rate of TT t work f — a P 
= 172.000.0000 vent s TMM) tT] I. Lacey, of New Orleans and Chicago , 
“tle, . a yea Slice 7Me wi. r Wilhscoting 1 genersl sick 
Ehret is the president of the company, and he,| SERUM OF HUNTINGTON HUSTLE. | , ! 
ompany has spent SoG 045.5000 upon } 2 f ling | maint 
Z vee ‘ together with Wm. Danner, vice presi- | . ‘. | 
plant additions, the annual expendi . its Effects Seen on the Industrial | ! nt 
D. . : dent, had been for some years conducting sae , | 
tures incrensing from SS LG 10 to ; Growth of the West Virginia City } ng in t | giments 
ual on —_ experiments until the perfected system 
al STOO 00 Phe book costs of the prop ‘ Sp il Cor. Manufactur Record inh Wit lpocapee t etic 
: A ; Wis made commercially successful Il : 
at erties of the company on August 1, DIZ.) Iluntington, W. Va., March 21 eur, ¢ At least t { lous int 
R ea ‘ : S. Sackett, also vice-president, has been : . 
ste Wits S736,000,.000, In the past five years When the census of 100 was taker ne und | lishing ‘ do 1 ' 
. : for years identified with Gevernment for : 
t the gross earnings of the company have ITuntington, Parkersburg and Charleston ‘ mea tur t ghi-gradk ok work 
" ; 5 : : Z estry work, and will have charge of the ‘Ge ; - 
Is rensed S7O0.G00.000, of which S54.000, : a were found well “bunched” in the race for ' printing and ding { 1 kind 
; - office details. The company has erected rl , , 
OOO have gone into increased expenses, , a second place among West Virginia towns ‘ : | | 
‘ ‘ ‘ ae Bi : a plant at Slidell, La., which has been in , : 
ul leaving an increase of 315,700,000 In net ; each of the three having between 11,000] Te u t 
; ge 2 suecessful operation for some months, , & , 
x earnings. Of this increase 83,700,000 : : md «12.000 population, while Wheeling 
: melts and which is now being very greatly en , = 
went into increase in interest and $11, : ; ae hovered somewhere about the 40,000 marl ng 
: ; : larged. Dy the operation of this plant it] ,, ; Se 
He 200.000 into increase in dividends. The F ea By 1910 Tluntington’s population dl e purp f getting Ilunting 
, is announced that a cord of “fat wood <> ' es 
en 112 surplus was $13,200,000, an — in grown to more than $2,000, and held s tured Is x get 
will produce minimum revenue as follows . : ae 
ed crease over 1907 of S700.000 ond place. Whether the city can maintair Thus u 
ow) gal wm of tar at Tho« $4 4 , 
vil ~--o os cemeeinal of Bee il at ‘IT the tremendous pace it set for itself d ‘ PEM chpepere i ' ne 
MW THE NATIONAL INCOME TAX. se of pines ype “7 _ “0 ) ing the past decade remains to be seet the town 
> aeea aah calemee aah a ia ~ ay | bt ‘ ot be disputed th , to the | Hluntington Indus il t 
| Day by day are put forth from Wash gallons of pine oil at 2 ’ it it cann lisputed that uy l y 
ot , . ss . resent time it has been kept up dya ow tasting until A 
ngton reports of tentative minimums of ota sli 0]! : % a a a Pe Se 
0 ‘ ' hustling citizens seem determined that] 's held in the Bigg \ y 
; neome being considered by the framers The cost of handling a cord of fat wood ; . 7 ‘ 
of : . there shall be no halt Buildings are g wi ! i Stix d] \\ 
of the proposed national income-tax | at the Slidell plant is given as follows , , ? ‘ 
he a ae : — ing up on all sides, industrial concert energs men Ww 
' saint he day The MUTED Is paces One cord (4000 lbs.) of wood, delivered, $3 00 il moving wu ind | pl il ming t ! it | 
0 - : . ‘ . . ee “ fyoin. an weople are } y i y 
‘ it S500, another day it is S4000 and | Oil for fuel 20) . 
Dep on . : Labor, insurance, interest and over take part in the city’s progress and p 7 ‘ 
another, $3500, The iniupression created head expense ; 0 = ‘ ee | 
nN ; : ae perity The “ITuntington spirit” seems | manufacturers t 
s that the aim is to seek a minimum rot eM : | 
raat ‘ to imbue all who come to the city, ar } TANT Btchewal V" it t 
ind the consequent tax rate to meet the DS ac E } 
eo ge. . : This indieates that a very safe margin | every man who gets into business here ts il t t ! 
deficiency in Federal income caused by : : 
s ; : re . a : of more than S5 a cord can be counted | innoculated at once with the serun f | <¢ familiar wit things t 
reduction of tariff dutics. The solution ! 
1 : _ ‘ ‘ : on as the profits of operation. Hluntington hustle. the first 
of the problem is sought in estimating : . 
nn ‘ In broad terms, the process involves lor many years from its birth, in the ive re sel te tak 
the amount of customs revenue under |], e | 
ne ie both steam and destructive distillation. | eat seventies, Lluntington was strictly a e opplieants t 
the new tariff and the aggregate of in-],,, : ‘ » -. a , , 
‘ Hot! . | The plan of operation evolved is to have} railroad town. he shops of the ¢ {that at larg ling 
comes in the country. POT propos! - ; ; a 
4 ; . Rey = the sawmill operators advance the money | peake & Ohio Railroad were located here . for the ve low 
: tions must necessarily be rather nebu 
to construct a plant, which, generally | it was the end of two divisions, and thi \| tu ve igo tl mer 
it lous at present. Probable embarrass ; c , , : 
speaking, would cost about $50,000 for a | train crews made it their home Phen Iluntingtor g:A1 
] —_ ial | 
i ment for the Government may be eye ; ana | . | 
; ; * ~~ | minimum efliciency size of the plant. The | were built the Ensign car works, new e and car . iene field 
it ide ir by revision of tariff . , : 
voided, first, by revist ot tn : Forest Products Co. would give the mill | owaed and run by the American Car & | whi gus could be piped into the mn 
é H j ! j “lule upon a . . . : 1 , 
ind adjustment of schedules uy operator in return preferred stock in the | Foundry Co., where thousands of S| hy sold ndust i nlante af 
> basi { ill assure from customs rey , 
( wisis that will assure from « Ol company, and would operate the plant a¢ Pe been built. These works and ‘ t VV dl rans ! ting | 
‘ » | ine , ic ve TY with . , . 
nue an income which, together itl cording to the scientific methods demon- | railroad shops laid the foundation of a big | was sold, t , ‘ 
if _ ° P ve, ; ape ‘oYrenne P | 
returns from internal reveine nnd strated to have the greatest efficiency. It | industrial life, and the consequence is that | dow) , wm le gee 
} . . * ’ j vay , Pra] ivy: ” 
Ss other sources, will meet the legitimat is also proposed by the company to or- | other manufacturing plants moving it wwe lis ar dies o eon { ai 
expenses of Government until a careful ganize a selling department and to scien- | found factory labor ready to their hand. | facturing SOLES i cal +l 
census mis disclose within some degree tifieally earry out laboratory investiga The Guyandotte River, that empties | sand feet Ihe TITEL Ow 
oft sac *enge » spererpyscrs a 7 ‘ : - 
f accuracy the aggregate amount. of tions for the demonstration of the various | inte the Ohio at the corporation ders f gus nd in the Lin , nev field 
, neomes received by citizens of the uses to which the products of the plants | of the city, drains a valley that was pat nd uss se “ , 144M) 
country. To the same end, steps should may be applied. ALRERT PHENIS. ticularly rich in high-class timber, and | mor Ihe put is ey ted to last f 
he taken immediately for the abolition secinieinininnamgmatagesiit miliions of feet were brought down in ened many years. and 6 ae ae tl 
of a large number of incomes derived MARBLE BY TRAINLOADS. rafts to be made into lumber at Hunting-|is any gas coming it will be sold 
from service to the Government in un ee canes . ton. Just below the city comes into the | tories at wh t st ( rT f 
‘ , . Shipments from East Tennessee for te. 
dertakings with which the Government ines ie Shier Wants tee. Ohio the Twelve-Pole River, and it. too, | yen niall ale shite thet 
should have nothing to do Several Special Dispatch to Manufacturers Record.] | has brought its millions of feet to the | antee that at the e ef \ thes 
r thousand offices could be abolished with Knoxville, Tenn.. March 24 Ituntington mills. So that a number of | cas e renewed t e ga s ther 
ut interfering with the legitimate busi The largest shipment of marble ever | years ago Iluntington became an imp ng t y ! l 
e ness of the Government. This retrench- | made from East Tennessee left Knoxville | tant sawmilling point, a position it still |not yet rea The ft tv, as 
! nent should be accompanied by the de- | Saturday morning It required a solid | retains. Then, impelled thereto by reason | the work of laying pip is delayed unt 
velopment in the consciousness of the] train of nineteen cars consigned to New | of the labor, the transportation facilities |a season when good weat ! 
legislative branch of the Government] York, to be used in the new banking and other inviting features connected with | pected As soon as that act a 
that an income tax, to be equitable and | building of Morgan & Co., being erected | Huutington’s location, and the spirit of | work will be prosecut ' vidly 
strictly constitutional, should have no lon Wall Street opposite the Stock Ex- ‘eternal and everlasting hustle that ani-] sible, and | next wil 
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that the company’s. lines will reach all the 


factory districts of the city. 


knowledge of Iluntington’s 


py msses 


cheap gas has gone out through 


the country, and many inquiries have come 


! om manufacturers in various sections 
who are contemplating changes of loca 
tion Some plants have already been se 
ired, and are now at work here, or get 
ting ready to begin work, and others are 
upon the point of signing tracts to 
Among these latter are tw I 
three large glass factories, and there is 
little doubt that several such will be 
| ted here during the yea 
' 


It is doubtful if any set of business 


er did a 


deve 


more farsighted thing for 


lopment of their city than 


Iluntington when they put 


i? men of 





themselves in control of a big gas 
ind piped the product into their town 
rl wonder is that half a dozen othe 


West Virginia towns have not done the 
sume thing. 


ITur 


three Veurs 1 Burley 


tington has become within the last 


tobacco market of 


great importance, and millions of pounds 
that product are brought in here for 
imnually The Tluntington Tobacco 

\\ house Co., established here two or 
t ims ag handles a large pereent 
tL the tobacco, which it sells on com 
i ind during the season of such 

ile presentatives are here from all the 


prinedparl terloave manufacturing concerns 
' ‘ untrs In addit 
li e company, there aa 
American 
& Myers Tobaceo Co., R. J. 
Spillman & Co., 
and the J. 


run into 


ion to this ware 
maintained here 
Tobaeco Co., 


el es of the 


lis mececo Co, 


Phe 


and the 


l’. Taylor Company. 


the millions of dollars, money is 


ibuted among the farmers of 


West 


dist! 


half a dozen of the Virgina counties 


Wing nearby 

lt Idition | insportation facili 
ties furnished by the Ohio River, Tlunt 
ingtor is w Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads running inte 





stations, with the Norfolk & Western 

ing the Ohio River but a few miles 

The Guyvandotte Valley branch of 

he Chesapeake & Ohio leaves the main 
itt ity'’s edge and the Lig Sandy 

n of the same road leaves it but 12 

s below An up-to-date well-equipped 

Len i traction line connects the city with 
Guyandotte and Kenova, W. Va.; Cat 

lettsburg and Ashland, Ky., and Tronton, 
a Phe Chesapeake & Ohio is building a 
v handson ind commodious passenge 


tation facilities have 


helping Tluntington 


! ints to build up a big jobbing busi 
ness in dry goods, notions, groceries, hard 
ware. flour, shoes, furniture and numet 
mus other staple lines, and have also led 
t ts adoption by many manufacturing 


concerns as the location for agencies 


GeO. BYRNE. 


Two Western Carolina Counties. 
Jefferson, N. C.. Mareh 20 

edit Vanufacturers Record 
Ashe and W 


treme northwestern corner of 


counties, in the ex 
North Caro 
populous and 


autauga 


lina, are pe rhaps tie most 


nited States 
The Virginia 


has now under con 


section of the I 


prosperous 


without railroad facilities, 


Carolina Railway 
railroad chrough the counties 
Abingdon, Va.. via J 


uunty-seat of Ashe, 
seat of Watauga 


truetion a 
rom fferson, the 
to Boone, the county 
The 


rapidly as 


county. work on 


this road is being pushed as 


arances it will 


With the 


counties 


and from all appe 


Within a year 


possible, 


be in ution 


opel 


completion of this railroad the 


| 
field 


nities to men of capital and industry to 


make money. 

The country about Jefferson has a gen 
eral elevation of about 3000 feet, and 
many mountain peaks rise above this from 
1000 to 2500 feet, overlooking in numet 


ous instances considerable areas of prac 





tically level land excellent for hotel or 
townsites, It is a part of the region 
known as “The Land of the Sky.” or 

Sapphire Country and 


| pee 
sometimes “The 

| 

| 

| 

} 


is unsurpassed in natural scenery and eli 


matic conditions by any other portion of 





that famed region. 

The section has already, wit] ny 
exploitation Whatever, become of msid 
erable note as ai fruit-growing couniry. 
Due to certain peculiar conditions of cli 


mate, and the topographical features 

affected 
lon 
lly 


without any of the at 


this section, fruit is but slightly 


by insects or disease, and the destruc 





the young fruit by frost is 


\ 
; ee 
| 


Paes thrive 


wnusu 
Fruit trees, 


usually given to commercial o7 


and bear crops of fruit year 


after year without intermission for 50 to 


i Veurs or longe Fe 


The 50.000 people of the counties of 
Ashe and Watauga, with their mines, for 
ests, water-power and fruit-growing pos 
sibilities, open their doors and extend a 
hearty welcome to men of capital and in 
lustry. Cyrus Il. SMIripeAL, 


BUYING BY SPECIFICATIONS. 


Federal Methods § of 


Government's 
Pp 





hasing 


users of coal 


will be interested in 
Bulletin No. 


Deliveries 


Mine s 
pling of Coal 


Bureau of 63. “Sam 
Types of 


Pur 


been issued. 


and 
vernment Specifications for the 


chase of C which 


oal,” 
The Federal Gi 


SS.000.000 worth of coal 


has just 


vernment, which purel 


buys 


annually, 





more than half of it under specifieations, 
ind has gone deeply into the question of 
sumpling and analyzing coal. George 8. 
Pope, the engineer in charge of such in 
vestigations and the author of the bull 
tin, makes the following statements 


lo determine with utmost accuracy the 
and he 


delivered coal 


value of a 
would 


quantity 


ash content iting quan 


titv of require the 


burning of the entire and spe 


cial apparatus arranged to measure the 


total heat liberated, or would require 


crushing the whole quantity and reducing 
it by an elaborate scheme of successive 


crushings, mixings and fractional selec 


tions to portions weighing approximately 
quantity which the 
ach de 


these procedures is 


one gram, the minute 


chemist requires for ¢ termination. 


Either of obviously 


impracticable if the coal is to be used for 


the production of heat 
The 


and powel 


method actually employed is to 


select portions from all parts of a con 
sigument or deliverv of coal and to svs 
tematically reduce the gross sample, ob 


tained by mixing these portions, to quan 


tities that the chemist requires for mak 


ing ash determinations or that can be 


burned conveniently in the calorimeter, an 


apparatus for determining the heating 


value. The gross sample should be so 
large that the chance admixture of pieces 
f slate, bone coal, pyrite or other impuri 
ties in an otherwise representative sample 
will affect but slightly the final results. 
Increasing the size of the gross sample 


tends toward accuracy, but the possible 


increase is limited by the cost of collection 


and reduction. In reducing the gross 
sample by successive crushings and haly 


ings or fractional selections the object is 


to procure a small laboratory sample that, 
upon analysis, will give approximately the 
same results as the gross sample itself, or, 


in fact, the entire quantity of coal from 





devel 
opportu 


begin a period of 


afford 


will undoubtedly 


opment which will many 


ss sample was obtained. 


which the gr 


definite | 


method of being a 


and of 


sampling as 
commercial procedure having the 


specifica- | 


and 


method clearly set forth in the 


tions to become a part of the contract, 


recognizing also the desirability of insur 
ing uniformity and similarity in the speci 


fications used DY the different branches of 


the Federal service for the purchase of 


coal, representatives of the executive de 


f the members. It was gnized at the 


! 
reco 


conference that in general specifications, 
such as were recommended, certain re 
quirements had to be of wide application 
as the specifications eover such a wide 


variety of conditions, not only as to char 


acter and quality of coal, but as to type | 


of furnace at nt, size of deliveries, 


methods ¢ elivering, ete. 
The 


the purchase 


used for | 
eat-unit basis 
1912-15 
(British thet 


specifications which were 
of coal on the h 
prior to the were on 
the B. T. U 


received 


fiscal year 
mal unit) “as 


basis: that is, payment for de 


livered coal was directly affected by the 


moisture content of the sample received by 


the laboratory This method was based on 


| 
| 


| 
weighing | 


the assumption that the moisture ‘in the 


sumples collected at the time of 


and delivery could be preserved with slight 


loss during the storing and 


subsequent 


working down of the 


mvenient for transmittal to the 


| 
gross sample to a | 
quantity ex | 


laboratory and in its later treatment in 
the laboratory. From experiments that 
have been made and from a large mass of 
data, it is known that the moisture con | 
tent of coal does not remain constant, and 


that the moisture content reported by the 


laboratory may be as much as 5 to 10 per 


contained 


| 

cent. lower than that actually = 
coal r 
| 

| 

r 

| 


in excessively wet or high-moisture 
at the time of weighing. 

* * * Asa 
te B. T. 0. “as 


with the 


loses moisture, 


sample 


received” value corre 


spondingly rises, result that the 


price for delivered coal determined on the 


‘as received” value is, with rare excep 


tions, higher than that warranted by the 


inlity of the coal at the time of weigh 


ing As a general statement, 
B. T. U 


warranted 


payment 


based on the “as received” value 


wil! be higher than unless the 


sampling and laboratory work can be car 


ried on under conditions that minimize | 


noisture loss, as under freezing temper 


tures, 
involved in 


Recognizing the uncertainty 


delivered coal and the 


possibility of 


ture content of the 


consequent payment of a 


coal” basis 


“ring these specifications the 


In pre] 


ict Was recognized that the amount of 


moisture contained in coal produced from 


day to day from the same mine, or group 
of mines rking the same bed. is largely 
accidental, and is a matter over which the 


buyer and seller have only slight 
place a negative 
and to pro 


the delivery 


order to 


Ilowever, in 


value on high-moisture coals 


tect the Government against 


of coals containing excessive amounts of 





Recognizing the importance of — the 





by 


contractor 


approaches the 
| 
; cau 


“ontained in the 


containing 


oal is weighed 
Sp 


tions should be 


should not be 
and 


rat 


Wal 


If the 


il” value 


ivery 


se he 


ount, 


| evaporated. It is 


‘ ial si 


once and 
for equit 
aceount ¢ 
in the 
wis 
should 
pr to 
Ifara 
should n 
| Weighing 


sent 


ry, it is 


ecially 


increased by the 


uniform B. T. U. “dry 


is deliverey on a 


coal of 
contract, 
receives the advantage on 
in whick the moisture eco 


maximum specified, 


is paid for the weight of w 
coal in excess of a normal 
whereas if the coal is very d 


than the normal am 


less 


partments and independent establishments | Of moisture, the purchaser receives thy 
f the Government held a conference under | advantag As an exampk 
the auspices of the Bureau of Mines in the effect of a heavy rain on a ear of ] 
February, 1912. for the purpose of dis lin transit, a precipitation of three ir s 
ussing these and other features of the | of water on a loaded 50-ton car, are f 
specifications. At this conference com- | top about 360 square feet, would in: 7 
mittees were appointed to prepare speci- | the weight of the coal 5.01 per cent., 
ications in aecordance with the views | vided none of the water drained ou 


that if this 


obvious 
and delivered immedia 
determ 


imples for moisture 


collected and prepares 
sent to the laboratory as ab bs 
able adjustment of payment 


amount of w 


the coal 


f the excessive 


al As the weight of 
excess Water, tl 

corresponding decrease in 
be paid. 


ilroad car or wagon so rained 


it be unloaded immediately 
and special moisture sam 
properly collected, prepa 


hermetically sealed to the la 


obvious that the purch: 


ya higher price than warrant 


if the car or wagon stood 


some time before sampling and some of 


Water dr 


Ww: 


ple 
afte 


Wol 


cat 


fractional percentage of the 


not 
l, or 
r wei 
ild so 


i effect of 


d_ by 


| tained in the 


he dk 


al deliv 


gre 


moi 


a stock pil 


and 


sho 


| higl er than when stocked. 


ther 


determinations are 
adjustment of 
cessive 
in piles exposed to the 

, 


tion of 


le« 


in t 


sumpling it, the 


: ; ee 5 in ¢ 
tuking the moisture determination in the ' 
" } Crave 
laboratory as representative of the mois 
ure 


moisture 


pared independently of 


higher price than is warranted, the Bu 

reau of Mines recommended to the execu- |. ; 

tive departments and independent estab er 

lishments of the Federal service that the |" 

heating value in the coal specifications ot 

for the fiscal year 1912-15 be on the “dry wes 
por 


Copies of 


Min 


A 


control. | I. 


saying that the 


ago 


between 


moisture, the specifications require the 

bidders to specify the maximum moisture | can 
content in coal offered. This value be- | deni 
comes the standard of the contract. ure! 


at importance, 


sture 


ie h are 


melting 


ws, may be 


efore, 


he specifications 


he opinion of the 


xcess 


tor. 


prepared in a 


colle cted 


value 
data. 


ple sl 


of the 


ionate 


addressing the 


es, W 


report 


Merri 


ship Co., 
by Guido . 
a month engage se the 
New 


ports. 


and 


The 


ained 


‘termination of the 


moisture in coal 


losses, 


Further, if the 
aded 
continued in trar 
coal at the 


either case 1 


out. 


immediately unk and s: 


if the car 
ghing. then the 
on dry; and in 


the three-inch rainfall, as it 


the analysis, might be only 
moisture « 
coal at the time of weighing 
moisture 

ered from stock 
for the 


contained in the 


piles is ofter 
proportion 

small si 
most abundant near the cen 
and which absorb the rains 
snows in districts of he: 
from 10 to 15 per ce 
It is appare) 
moisture sam 


that special 


necessary for equita 
payment on amount of 
which is stoc] 
weather. 

provide for the « 
“special moisture samples” 
Government offici 
delivery contains moist 
of that guaranteed by the « 


The “special moisture samples 


manner to minin 


taken 


the gross Ssampies 


and may be and p 
for the determinations of he: 
(3. TF. .), 

If the 


iIoWs 2 


ash and other spe 
analysis of the speci 
moisture content in ¢ 
contractor’s guaranty, a p 


deduction is made for the p 


to be paid for the coal. 


this bulletin may be obtau 


Director, Bureau 


ashington, D. ¢ 


New 


Chicago, 


Orle: quotes I: 
vice-president, 


& Stean 


from ins 
k of 
American Fruit 
was: organized some tit 


. Kornsdorffe 


which 

will withi 
1 fruit trac 
Am 


will be pres 


cams 
Orleans and Central 
John 


II. S. 


Beninato 
Renshaw secretary-treas 


company will charter steamers 


IGT. 
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SUPPLY AND MACHINERY MEN. | ‘0! ia Supply co Columbia | Lowa. Orexon. 
ine tribbes Machinery Co Columbia ; uls Hanssen’s Sons, Ine Davenport | 4 t Wells Brown ¢ Portland 
Wide Interest in the Triple Joint Kaminski Hardware Co Georgeto Globe Machinery & Supply Co les Molt ik. «. Atkins & ¢ , 
' x wh Pi loi Portland 
' 
Convention Next Month at Carolina Supply Co Greenvil Ma \ llardw ‘ Vortlind 
Indianapolis. Montgomery & Crawford Spartanburg Kentucky. 
Thee three days’ sessions, April 10-12. at randeis Machinery & Sup to. .Laui Pennsylvania, 
‘ 2 Tennessee, W. 1. Nei \ icght Son & C's 
Indianapolis, Ind., of the triple joint con P ae ‘ae \ . a 
4] x ‘ Miteh lowers Ilardwat Co Bristo ’ It l r& ¢ \ ntows 
‘ on of the ational Supp i \ Mill | ’ 
) ! ona ipply and Ma lills & Lupton, Ine Chattanooga Massachusetts, Mig. & Supt . beri 
rv Dealers’ Associatio he Routher James Suppl; Northw ,j 6 
vy Dealers’ A iation, the Southern | James Supply Co Chattanooga | Chandler & Farquhar ¢ rt ’ ! X ‘ Eri 
Ss iy and Machinery Dealers’ Associa Summers-Parrott Hardware Co.Johnson City | Cutter & Wood Supp ( Bost - n Machi lic : iW t 

: ‘ C. M. McClung a ie , C. 1, Miller Tard net 

tion and the American Supply and Ma : lu e & Co., In Knoxvill S. Il. Davis Co Bost ace . “ ‘ Huntington 
FF Saline ad ete Tale ennessee Mill & Mine Supply Co..Knoxvill (‘rant Nail & Supp a’ Rost ~ ' irdware ¢ j nstow 
‘ ( AD rie I + Association | ‘ . ' 

* (, Atkins & Co Memphis | Prentiss ‘Tool & Supp ( | t . sp lait ister 
interest a large number of firms and indi Livermore Lron Stor¢ Memphis | Rawles-Cobb R - i & Ra Paincaster 
viduals in all parts of the country. The XN. O; Nelson Co Memphis | Collins Hardware (« ! - em Saree Vat ter 

, : Pidgeo unas Ire , ree Werat ! ‘ ‘ 
ee ae eee ne | — mas Iron Co Memphis | Parris- Kenyon Co littst 1» — llard labat 
ceed & Duecker ee 7 Mens on ; u Tome ¢ 1’ sdelp 
the MANUFACTURERS REcoRD. The Phe Rice! lemph ! Piers Ilardwa i rauntor Madd e 6 
- : A : ; ! slechman-Croshby Co Men phis Duncan & Good Co Worceste ‘ | iladelp , 
widely ramified influences centering in the Keith, Simmons & Co Memphis row ‘ Is & ¢ ilad ia 
° P . . WV } ) , , 
g ering are indicated in the following Michigan. = Sy 2 : ud 
2 F —_ st l i? & + t 
lists of officers and members of the three hexas, . al Distributing ¢ Detroit sin ; 
associations, Walter Tipps.. Austin | Ts B. Rayl Co Detroit | owing ‘ - aa 
Kk. L. Wilron Hardware ¢ Beaumont | ‘ s. A. Str nger ¢ Tet tlw , I deipl 
> Walt , 
« her s ; . briggs-Weaver Machinery Co I) rhe Boyer Campbell ( Detroit s ! delphia 
outhern uppl» and Machinery ; allas ' ndvek-Chor ‘ 1» 
Dealers’ Association. Peden Tron & Steel Co Houston | ©. ©. Wormer Machinery Co Detroit | | " , ! Nedeteht 
Lufkin Foundry & Mac ‘ MeMullen Machi ‘ Grand Rapid 7 ™ , ‘hiladelphia 
resident, S rice of : . 7 a#enine Co, Lufkis ’ ! I 1 Rapid i 
dent, M. Pri f the S. M.] tlardwicke-Etter Hardware Co Shermar rhe I tery Suppl i'r Lausit - nace the 
, j * , : — ein i 
Price Machinery Co.. Norfolk. Ya.: vice aia btiieiies Scale Se Miia tair Nes Baird Ma ‘ Pittsbure 
aN ‘ Pl ( , 
; = Brown & Z n J ‘ittsbur 
presidents, I. F. Young of the Young & Virginia. 1. | | ae ) 
‘ ‘ ° . Ss. M , eX cl as - | ‘ ild ‘ littsbure 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala., and] . “ei fachinery Co Norfolk Minnesota. I k & Lind ‘ itt 
. » outhern Supply Co Norf Mars Wells Hardware Co 1 P ¢ al ~ ‘ i 
. n .\. ary oO ode “ Stee suites > a 
y 1 A. Harvin of the Peden Iron & Steel | yw M. Whaley & Co Norfoll Kobinson, Cary & Sands Co St. 1D oon Hunt — ; 
( . Tlouston, Tex.: secretary and treas Jolin ID. Westbrook. In Norfolk Northern Ma i Co Min ' ! “ . ! Dhiel ‘ litt rg 
. * . > at ‘ . ‘ TY 7 Le it \ ' 
urer, Alvin M. Smith of the Smith-Court- | Te Henry Watke Co Norfolk | Frank FE. Satter . M D I | : rot 
! . \ ixt s 
. ° Appomatto ron . ” . Pitt re 
ney Company, Richmond, Va. , ittox Iron Works & Supply Co ritt ! ‘ & S ‘ it 
Pete rg re | , - 
Alabama. ‘ Charles Leonard Hardware (+ 2 F Beaneee Motel & M eer ie eee & ‘I ‘ litt rg 
‘ \ an “net 
\ ston Ilardware Co Anniston etnsaiiens Co Kansas Cit ’ \ ( ! irg 
: I. Lum Machinery & Supply Co., Stockade Myers Hardware Co eters 1 Runting Stone liardware ¢ Kat s (it .e% Reading 
Ing St tor reds ‘ , 
Birminghai Stratton & Bragg Co Petersbur English Tool & Sup Co Kansas Cit i . ‘ ‘ Readit 
Young & Vann Supply Co Birminghan Price Llardware Co,.. li Pulaski | ( eleord Wright Ma inery Co St. la . speci 7 into 
ferece Pappy (es Mobile | Hunter B. Frisehkort tichmond | Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardware ( The Scranton & & M 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., James MeGraw Richmond St. Loui _ - 
Montgomer Simith-Courtney Co ea reat kk, Weeks ¢ Sora nt 
Machinery & Supply Co....Montgomery | Southern Rail , . oe " re 
ach & Supply Ce ontgome! t rn Railway Supply Co Iti nd Montana, 
Missoula M intile Co M ' 
' Rhode Istand, 
; Astana. West Virginia. I 
\rkansas Mi Supply Co Pine Blufl Is field Hardware Co slu Nebraska. . 2 Hardy , vtucket 
Superior Supply lu i} \. New \ 
Florida. Capital City Bunoly Co suites con | Runde d Machit & Su é‘ a South Carolina, 
Baird Hardware Co Gainesville | Banks Supply Co Huntingto ; & ‘ ( f 
‘ ero d barkl , acksonvill ° 1 : Pt 
ron & I kley ¢ Tach nM rhe Miller Supply Co Huntington New York. 
Georgia Supply Co Jacksonville | Danser Mfg. & Supply Co Weston | I W. Morge & ( 1 reaneusce, 
Savannah Supply Co lacksonvi ; — | 
' , lack Reals & Ce ut . A x‘ M 
n i. Christopher Co Jacksonvill : 
| - “ye 1 ier i nvi National Supply and Machinery | Bickford & Francis Belting ¢ Buff 
roof ec} ery o ackso lhe . P te “ 
i . Proof ichinery ¢ Jacksonvi Dealers’ Association. toot. N & « Rut ttah, 
W. A. Ray Hardware Co., Ine Pensace P d W v ' 
residen Podgers of t] TT) cod & Co full ! - ‘ ‘ } ' 
‘ ron & Barkley Co lampa ame,  L. Rodg f the Pitts =n on - " . : 
, gia Supply Co rene burgh Gauge & Supply Ci Pitshiereh lark Hardware (« ] tow i S ~ ‘ ~ | cit 
pee . . ox Ja s Beggs & New | t 
Knight & Wall Co. . fampa | Pa.: vice-presidents, Henry [Prentiss of wr 
an " M. Eberhart & Sons ¢ New Yor! t Washington, 
the Prentiss Tool & Supply Co.. New | Peter A. Frasse & Co New Yor t . 2 uf 
Georgia, Yor! 4 : lug iM I) S 
Albany Mill Supply Co Albany ork, and J. O. Harron of Harron, Rick meaning, “see & Meare, 
Cotton States Belting & Supply Co...Atlanta ard & MeCone, San Francis« secretary wew York cit West Virginia. 
: ; _ Mine & Smelter S ) New 
I ard Iron Works & Supply Co...Augusta | treasurer, Thos. A. Fernley of Vhiladel u 2 ' ' ‘ : : Iwin ¢ nd s ( I 
rot -} . . > ; . ° 2H ontgomery & ¢ . . 
Butts-Dubberiy Hardware Co Brunswick | phia, and advisory secretary-treasurer, T. | Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Ltd ol . : " b 
Bush-Phillips Hardware Co Columbus | Er ’ Philad . eee roi 
> . ames erniey o ills iis N h 
Mallary Mill Supply Co Macon : t liladelphia. tet - " . Wisconsin. 
lS. Schofield’s Sons Co Macon Arizona. » : . re To \ 
Rattey Machinery Co Ror Roy & Titeom) Nog rr , peras- , - : rr I \ 
: a! it eP Vandyek-Chu ‘ New 3 Milwaul 
‘ rgia Supply Co Savannal Albert Steinfeld & Co Pucsoi | | 
I Walls. Bra & « x \ ( if ( M \ ik 
Savannah Supply Co Savannah \\ s ‘ \ 
. . P Eldertield Hart rn ¢ Niagara | lilw h 
11. Weed & Ce Savannah California, I iw ‘ : 
I) N. Hervon Hardware Co Oswer ! i It 
Ducommon Hardware Co las Ang s 
Illinois Harron, Rickard & MeCon las At lage Gren & Sess ae 
: = A = , VLU er Machine Supply ¢ Ame an Supply and Machinery 
rang] arr , fe o wv & Smelte supply 0 rs : . : ° i 
Reed Hardware & Mfg. ¢ Cait ine & iter Sup] ( ls Ang I ‘ Manufacturers’ Association. 
‘acitic Coast Mfg. Ce las Ang 2 : 
a irk 3 2 Svra s Supply Co Svra ° shient Crlacde y f { 
Louisiana, Smith-Booth-Usher Ce Los Ange - ' we A waitin B.C. A 
Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., | Warren & Bailey Mfg. Los Ang ns & ¢ Inec., Indianapolis, Ind 
Alexandria | Union W Supply Co Ios Angeles Obie. residents. D. K. Sw t of ra) 
} 1 j . mply kr 
Weaks Iren Works & Supply Monroe | Hazard-Gould Co, San Diege : ne ke . , 
e° | rhe Boebinger Hardware ¢ Blower ¢ Cl nd, O.; C. IL. Jenkis 
\. Baldwin & Co., Ltd New Orleans |] FE. ¢ Atkins Co San Francis \ 
‘3 ae & Serean Sour Orleans Harron, Rickard & McCo1 Sen Francis i \ N kevou S ‘ Cir nt ( I kk Ss ] nt ¢ 
; W lohnste nein 
! Wi. Menge & Sons, Ltd New Orleans | Pacit I & Supply ¢ San Francis , :' IN 11 m 
dward-Wight & Co New Orleans ' A. Rit . ’ , ] ns B Ni \ } ta t 
Colorado E. K. Morris & ¢ —_ _ 
: I Pickering IHlardware ¢ cir nat I I. M Ne \ } 
Maryland. fhe Morse Bros, Machinery & Supply Co 
| ) en t Supply ‘ ily ' ; 
| Fairbanks Baltimeor I) eens m ; . - ' : 
Fred C. Dreyer Supply Co Cumberland | M & Smelter Su ( DD : Wirthlin-Mann ¢ ‘ \ I ‘ 1) M 
l W. Bingha ‘ ( ! \ l ‘ l ne \ 
] ind & Supp ( t ] ) ~ 
Mississippi. " , . - . ‘ . : 
. } ke e Nail & Sup] ! 
Komp Machine Works Hattiesburg | The C. 8. Mersick & Co New Haven | 18° take ™ ‘ Pe ' " N. a 
Phe Lockwood-Laeutkeme r-llenr ‘ | \ Relting ¢ 
‘ " 
North Carolina. i ' | : ee 
‘ rlotte Supply Co Charlott W. 2. Allen Mfg. Co Chicage Mau Sherwood Suppiy * : - . apet tA 
xtile Mill Supply Co Charlott Chas. I, Besly & Co Chicago The Mot = eee _ >be . = “ . 
Odell Hardware Co Greensboro | MeMast Carr Supply ¢ Chicago + he i : : ' 
an Supply to Newbern Machinists’ Supply Co Chicago ! W. M. Pattison © ; . : 7 \ - M : 
Newbern Iron Yorks & Supply ¢ Newbern | Manning, Maxwell & Moor Chicago EAPORE, <5 & He : uN x. 4 
Harris Herdware Co Washingtor Siechausen, Wehrs & ¢ ( ig fhe Winte foo! & Say : ; , a a Re 
} \ rt iy t ’ | : ’ ; 
Keel-Richardson Hardware Co.  Washingtot rhe If, A, Stocker Machinery ¢ «} ig rhe ¢ “ — : : ; \ “ “ I : 
ol ! Mir \ ‘ “hy 
! in Supply Co Wilmington . ‘ Mil & & ic ' ' 
en 8s , ‘ ~~ ° i 
Standard Supply Co Wilmingtor Indiana. Potts Rine ¢ : \ I I M 
rhe National M Supply ¢ nat awn Barnes Mfg. la \ ' Sten \’ ‘ 
ns D Newart hate 
Oklahoma. Kort Wayne Oil & Supply ¢ Fort Wayne | Evans 5ul : ; M 
tandare pp ‘ortst it . ' \\ ‘ 
ssell Hardware Co McAlester | E. C. Atkins & (% Indianapolis | /* © i Supply * \ " « : ‘ 
Mideke Supply Co Oklahoma City | Central Rubber & Supply Co Indianapolis Phe Bostwick-Braun ( cee \ ' . M : Appleton, 
; oa . he " ‘ Poled t : 
lide & Leather Belting Co Indianapolis | The M. ! - he \ Bs . + 
' } o ss i ingstow ‘ ] 
South Carolina. Indianapolis Belting & Supply Co., ' sens gh-1 . ; ' : ‘ “ 
- ivan Hardware Co Anderson Indianapolis zs. ¢ cingenagtede — 
ailev-Lebby Co Charleston | Van Camp Hardware & Lron Co.Indianapoli Oklahoma. rhe B State | & Die | 
- < \ \ irdware ¢ ( t Manstield, 4 
( ron & Barkley Co Charleston | Vounegut Hardware Co, Indianapolis , \ u " I 1 
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Iiest Manufacturing Co ...Pittsburgh, Ta. 
Bond Foundry & Machine Co...Manheim, Pa. 
tonner & Barnewall, Inc New York, N. Y. 
telting Co 
Hlose & Rubber Co., 

Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Providence, R. I. 


Roston Soston, 


Boston Woven 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co 
The Bradford Belting Co 
rown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 


| 
Massachusetts Saw Works 


Mass. 
| The 


Ruffale Forge Co Buffaio, N. ¥ 
Buffum Tool Co, -Louisiana, Mo. | 
Burr Oak Belting Co Cincinnati, © 


Akron, ©. 
Line, Vt 


the Burt Manufacturing Co 


Dutterfield & Co Derby 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
New 


as We 


rhe Carborundum Co. 
S. W. Card Mfg. Co 
rhe Canton -Iughes Pump Co 
J. M. Carpenter Tap & Die Co., 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Wis. 


.Manstield, Mass 
Wooster, O. 


Chain Belt Co Milwaukee, 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
A. W. Chesterton Co... 
Chicago Belting Co... 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co... 


..Chicago, Il! 
Chicago, Il. 


The Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., 

Cleveland, O 
rhe Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., 

Cincinnati, O. | 
The Cincinnati Tool Co. Cincinnati, O. 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Electric Co....Louisville, Ky. 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co... 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co, 
the Corbin Screw Corporation, 

New Britain, Conn. 


Cleveland, O 


lhe Creseent Machine Co 

rhe Curtis & Curtis Co Bridgeport, Conn 

W. O. Davey & Sons Jerrsey City, N. J. 
ta File Works Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Deming Co ... Salem, O, 


J. Milton Hagy Waste Works, 
Philadelphia, Ta. 
Detroit, Mich 


Detroit Lubricator Co 
Detroit Oak Belting Co, Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Twist Drill Co Detroit, Mich 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


hk. & J. Diek, Ltd Passaic, N. J. 
iIlenry Disston & Sons, Inc..Philadelphia, Pa. 
lodge Mfg. Co Mishawaka, Ind. 
hh. R. Donnelley & Sons Co Chicago, Ill. 
l'u Bois Tron Works Iu Bois, Pa. 
rhe Du! Mfg. Co Pittsburgh, Ta. 
Eagle Glass & Mfg. Co Wellsburg, W. Va. 
rhe Eelipse Wood Pulley Co., Ine., Berlin, Pa. 
Elliott Co Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fabrie Fire Hose Co New York, N,. Y. 
The Fisher Governor Co...Marshalltown, Ia. 


Boston, Mass. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Flintkote Manufacturing Co. 
Fisher & Norris ? 
Ford Chain Block & Mfg. Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frictionless Metal Co. Chattanooga, Tenn 
rhe 
rhe M, Garland Co Bay 
The Garland Nut & Rivet Co..Tittsburgh, 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

Richmond, Va. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

.Worcester, Mass. 


Quincey, Il. 
City, Mich. 
Pa. 


Gardner Governor Co 


The Glacier Metal Co 

Graham Nut Co 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Tweed & Co New York, N. Y 

Edwin Harrington, Son & Co., Ine., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Co.Pawtucket, R. I. 


Greene, 


William H. Haskell Mfg. 
The Hayden-Corbett Chain Co..Columbus, 0. 
Clinton E, Hobbs. Boston, Mass. 
Hloggson & Pettis Mfg. Co..New Haven, Conn, 
Trenton, N, J 
Pittsburgh, Da. 


Ilome Rubber Co ; us 
lIlomestead Valve Mfg. Co.. 
The Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Pittsburgh, Da. 
Columbus, 0. 


Ilussey-Binns Shovel Co 
the Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


Jenkins Bros.. New York city 
Jewell Belting Co .... Hartford, Conn. 
Il. W. Johns-Manville Co....New York, N. Y. 
Johnson Belting Co. New York, N. Y. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 


Greensburg, Pa. 


rhe Kelly & Jones Co 

The Keystone Mfg. Co Buffalo, N. Y. 
rhe Knight Mfg. Co. Canton, 0. 
La Belle Iron Works Steubenville, O. 
istate Edward R. Ladew...Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Lake Erie Iron Co Cleveland, O. 


Iron & Steel Co., 

Tebanon, Pa 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Twist Drill Co, 

Taunton, 


Ifbanon Valley 


Lincoln-Williams 
Mass. 


1. FE. Lonergan Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co Troy, N. Y. 
rhe Lufkin Rute Ce Saginaw, Mich. 
The Tankenheimer Co. Cincinnati, O. 
Magnolia Metal Co New York, N. Y 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 

Passaic, N. J. 
Mannheim Mfg. & Belting Co..Manheim, Pa, 
Manufacturers’ Belt Hook Co...Chicago, Tl. 


Mark Manufacturing Co 


Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ieetonia, O, 


York, N. Y. | 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 





Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


... Detroit, Mich. 
....Cineinnati, O 
... Detroit, Mich. 
..Cleveland, O. 


McCord Manufacturing Co.. 
The John H, MeGowan Co 
The McRae & Roberts Co.... 
Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Medart Patent Pulley Co.......St. Louis, Mo. 
The Mooney Belting Co.... .Cincinnati, O. 
Moran Flexible Steam Joint Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 


Frank Mossberg Co Attleboro, Mass. 


The National Supply Co.......Baltimore, Md. 

| N. J. Car Spring & Rubber Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

*| New York Belting & Packing Co., 

| New York city 

New York Leather Belting Co., 
New York city 
New York Rubber Co.. New York, N. Y. 


Nicholson File Co 
Charles Niedner’s Sons Co. 
The Nocera Mfg. Co 


| Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Co., 


Boston, Mass. | 
i Norton Co, 











Chicago, Il.’ Tubular Rivet & Stud Co 


Norristown, Pa. 


Worcester, Mass. 
..Cleveland, O. 


The Ohio Blower Co........ 
The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, 


Maysville, Ky. 
rhe Jas. Ohlen & Sons Saw Mfg. Co., 


Columbus, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
..Oneida, N. Y. 
Reading, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


The Oliver Tron & Steel Co. 
Olmsted-Flint Co. i 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Orr & Sembower, In« 

N. Palmer & Co 

The Charles Parker Co.. 
Peek, Stow & Wilcox Co 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co 


Meriden, Conn 


New 
Detroit, 


York city 
Injector Co. 

Pennsylvania Shafting Co 
Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co., 


Penberthy 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mass, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Ilenry K. Porter Everett, 
The Wm, Powell Co 

IP. Prybill Machine Co., Inc 
tceves Pulley Co 
The Reliance 


New York, N. Y 
Columbus, 


Gauge Column Co., 


Cleveland, 0, 


Republic Tron & Steel Co 
The Republic Rubber Co, 
Revere Rubber Co, of N.Y. New York city 
Clement Restein Co 

J. KE. Rhoads & Sons. 
Roberts Brass Mfg. Co 
Pennsylvania Flexible 


Detroit, 
Metallic Tubing Co., 


Philadelphia, Ta. 
Detroit, Mich, 


, 
Roe 


Stephens Mfg. Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Ce 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 
Port Chester, N. Y 

Saginaw Mfg. Co 

Sawyer Belting Co 


Chas. A, Schieren Co New York, N. Y. 
Il. B. Sherman Mfg. Co...Battle Creek, Mich. 
Sherwood Manufacturing Co...Buffalo, N. Y. 


Simonds Mfg. Co Fitchburg, 
‘The Sinker-Davis Co. 
Skillin & Richards Mfg. 
The Skinner Chuck Co.. 
Standard Chain Co.. 
Standard Paint Co 


oe 


..New York city 


Standard Pressed Steel Co.Vhiladelphia, Ta. 
Cleveland, O. 


The Standard Tool Co, 


The Sterling & Skinner 


Mfg. Co., 


Detroit, Mich, 


Stockham Tipe & Fittings Co., 


Birmingham,Ala, 


Stratford Oakum Co., 


(reorg 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Thermoid Rubber Co.. Trenton, N. J. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
rhe Turner Brass Works 
Union Belt Co, 

Union Manufacturing Co 
Union Steam Pump Co 
United States Graphite Co. 
The Upson Nut Co 

Valley Tron Works 

Vixen Tool Co, 

Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co 
Warren Lubricant Co 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co 
Wausan Sandpaper Co 
Iiugo Weidmann. 

Wells Bros. Co 


Sycamore, Ll. 
Fall River, Mass. 


.Battle Creek, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich, 
..Cleveland, O. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Wausau, Wis. 
New Orleans, La. 

Greenfield, Mass. 


The Western Tool & Mfg. Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 
I. B. Williams & Sons Dover, N. H. 
J. HW. Williams & Co Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The D. T. Williams Valve Co 


Cincinnati, O. 
> 


The Wolf Co. Chambersburg, Pa. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co.....Chambersburg, Pa. 
Woodhouse Chain Works. Trenton, N. J. 


| Worcester Pressed Steel Co..Worcester, Mass. 


.Wyoming, Pa. 
New York city 
Co., 
Youngstown, 0. 
Boston, Mass, 


Wyoming Shovel Works 
rhe Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Springfield, Mass. 


Providence, R. 1. 

Malden, Mass. 
.Waterbury, Conn. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Southington, Conn. 


Mich. 
Spring City, Pa. 


Ind, 


.Youngstown, 0. 
. Youngstown, 0, 


Philadelphia, Da. 
Phfladelphia, Va. 
Mich, 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Cleveland, 0, 


Mass. 
- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, Il. 
New Britain, Conn. 

.Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


New Britain, Conn. 


5 





The Birmingham Iron Market. 
[Special Cor. Manufacturers Record. ] 
Birmingham, Ala., March 22. 
With the present level of pig-iron prices 
quite undetermined, and more or less ap- 


prehension being manifested as to the re- 


sult of the heavy rate of production that 
is being maintained, when compared with 
the comparatively small tonnage recently 
entered for future delivery, the attention 
of those concerned is quite naturally 
turned to the industrial situation in gen- 
eral In this the conditions that have ex- 
isted for some months past are apparently 
the entire foun- 


unchanged. Practically 


dry capacity in the South is being oper- 
ated, and in the majority of cases the raw 
material engaged is being received at the 
rate agreed upon. The extent of the stock 
accumulation is not definitely known, but 
there is no reason to believe that the sur- 
plus on hand is larger than carried ordi- 
narily. The market for the several foun- 


dry products is apparently in a very 


healthy condition. Advances made in 


prices have generally been maintained, 
and the volume of new business in sight 
is considered sufficient to warrant steady 
all plants during the sum- 
The 


have 


operation at 
pipe manu- 
booked =a 


smaller volume of business in the past 30 


mer months. cast-iron 


facturers probably 
days than was expected; however, more 
large contracts are now under considera- 
for 
past, and the producers have not seen fit 
the 


tion than at any time some months 


in any case to curtail output, not- 


withstanding the accumulation of the fin- 


ished product. Stove foundries are con- 
siderably behind with deliveries; agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers have 


cleaned up the stocks accumulated during 


the winter while foundries pro- 


season, 


ducing car wheels, brake shoes and a gen- 


eral line of castings are forwarding 


maximum tonage. Local machine shops 


are being taxed to take care of the re- 
quirement for furnace and mine opera- 
tions, and sufficient new work is under 
way to take care of the forces at the 


In addition to 
a large force 


structural material shops. 

the operations referred to, 
of men and an attractive volume of ma- 
terial is required for the several improve- 
ments and extensions that are under way, 
and as has been mentioned previously, the 
erection of one large foundry plant and 
soon to be com- 
indicated by the 
both 


smaller 
As is 


blast 


two plants is 


menced. number 


of active furnaces, coal and 
ore-mining operations are probably more 
than at the 


three years, and with such activities the 


extensive any time in past 
railroads, of course, require large forces, 
and necessarily consume a larger tonnage 
of raw material for repairs. In view of 
such conditions, the outlook in all quar- 
ters is encouraging, and the feeling that 
generally prevails is affected accordingly ; 
but the fact little raw 


material is being provided for future re- 


remains that very 
quirements, and that in the meantime the 
pig-iron market, upon which the majority 
of operations are dependent, continues to 
weaken. 

The sales of foundry iron in the week 
just ended are no larger than of the week 
previous, with just as much variance in 
price Lots of 500 
each for prompt shipment sold as low as 
for No. 2 
foundry, while no higher price was re- 
of the 


For special analysis contents and 


consideration. tons 


$15 per ton at Birmingham 


ceived for several carloads same 
grade. 
favorite brands $13.50 per ton, and even 
$14 for No. 2 


soft, but where resale iron was offered in 


per ton, has been paid 


were 
the lecal condi 


a result of this disposition on 


competition the prices made gov- 


largely by several 


As 


part of 


erned 
tions. 


the the furnace companies, de- 





heard of the resale offer 


Inquiries being received are quit 


cidedly less is 
ings. 
of an indefinite nature, which is tru 

the larger consumers as well as the small 
fact, no 


concerns. In tonnage is being 


engaged in any case other than for imme- 
diate requirement, and it is not believed 
that lower quotations by the furnace com 
panies would stimulate the demand st 
at this 
still compares favorably with the forward 
for the 


without a change in 


time. The tonnage being moved 


two months previous, |ut 


ings 
furnace operations 
the aggregate accumulation will no d 


April 1, 
On that date the adjustment of contracts 


show a substantial increase on 


will be in order, and the result is being 
awaited with interest. It is generally 
understood that the furnaces are carrying 


a very significant tonnage that should 


have been delivered previously, and it is 
largely a matter of cancelling the unfilled 
tonnage and allowing the purchasers to 


re-enter the market that is to be decided, 


In the meantime, the tonnage being re- 
ceived on old and high-priced contracts 
is limited to the requirement, and V 


contracts are being withheld pending thx 
adjustment of prices that is expected \ 
the expiration of the first quarter of 


year. Until the market is more act 
and a firm basis for quotations has been 
adopted by the producing interests 


several grades ean only be quoted nk 1 


nally as follows per gross ton f. 0. b. curs 


furnaces, \ 
No. 2 f 


at Birmingham district 
No. 1 foundry, $14 to $14.50; 


dry, $13.25 to $13.75; 
No. 4 foundry, $12.75 to § 


$12.75; 


to S1I5.50;: 


gray forge, $12.50 to mottled 
$12.50 to $12.75. 

The position of local finishing mill o 
for s 
months past, owing to the extent to wiich 


reduced. Tl 


more comfortable than 


ators is 


unfilled orders have been 


is still sufficient unfilled specifications to 


tuke care of the output for some montlis, 


but the tonnage available for spot deli 
is larger, and the prices being received 


such tonnage are more satisfactory than 


for the contract deliveries. An extension 
to the Alabama City (Ala.) mill is un 
consideration, and at Anniston, Ala., a 
part of the plant formerly operated by 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. : 


been rehabilitated by the Kilby Loco: 


tive & Machine Co. 
The 


market is practically 


condition of the cast-iron 


the same as last 


ported, no transactions of importa 


having been recorded in the week. S 
eral large requirements are being « 
sidered, but the date of letting of sn 


tonnages only has been advertised for 
Quotations as last: revised 
the 


quote us 


near future. 


are being maintained for busine ss 


placed, and we continue to 


‘ars at B 


low, per net ton, f. o. b. « 

mingham foundries, viz: Four-it 
water pipe, $25.50: six-inch water p 
and larger sizes, average $21.50 per t 
with an advance of SI per ton asked 


Special fittings are quotable at 


gas pipe. 
$45 to $50 per net ten at foundry. Th 

quotations are probably subject to shading 
municipal contracts, but 


for large 


firm for small orders for prompt shipmie! 
The old material market is 


very qui 


with prices inclined toward a lower bas 


All grades of cast scrap are 25 cents 
DO cents per ton lower than at the ti 
of last report, and very little tonn 
changed hands during the week. Sl 
ments against contracts are still being 


deferred in certain directions, owing 


the accumulations of stocks on = 


sumers’ yards, and inquiries involve 


loads only. In the absence of tradi 
quotations cannot be revised with 
curacy, and the schedule below is « 


sidered only a nominal representative 


No. 3 foundry, S13 
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yalues. Dealers’ asking prices are, per Gadsden, Ala.—City will construct] well as throughout the United States 
gross ton, f. o. b. cars here, viz. : 1354 square yards concrete sidewalks, | Its agencies are extended to South Amer 
Old iron rails (light), $15.50 to $16. 3000 linear feet S-inch curb and 36-inch | ica, Australia, Engl ind, South Africa and 


Old steel axles (light), $15.50 to $16. WEEK’S HIGHWAY RECORD. gutter, 200 linear feet 6-foot gutter, 200 | Cuba, and it is expected that in addition 


Old iron rails, $15.50 to $16. 








cubic yards excavation, ete. to supplying its home demand. j | 
Progress in Southern Road and Street 4 mand, Mmereas 
Improvement. Lind n, Tex. Road District No. 7. exports will be mad during 113. In 


Cass county, opens bids April 10 to con adopting the name “M irathon” the com 


o. 1 railroad wrought, $13.50 to $14. 


o. 2 railroad wrought, $11 to $11.50. 
[Further details of highway undertakings 


N 
N 
No. 1 country, $9.50 to $10. . : , 
. pico ; and bond issues mentioned below are given | struct clay and sand roads at cost of | P®™) determined that its output shou 
No. = country, $8.50 to $9. under the headings Construction Depart- $35,000, live up to the name 
No. 1 machinery, $11.50 to $12 ment and New Securities, published else 
y, -: mM . . ‘ ’ ’ , Macon, Miss o ee 0 ] The 0 l } ; 
No. 1 steel, $11.50 to $12. where in this issue.] liss.—Noxubee county will Phe Norwalk Motor Car Co. of Mat 
; construct about five miles ¢ ‘ ‘ » | tinsbure . : 
rram car wheels, $11 to $11.50. Bonds Voted, : ” gravel and fi urs, W. Va. has been manufactur 
: : a: oe miles sand-clay road. ing “Nor Ik” cars for th ain is 
Standard car wheels, $12.50 to $13. Cullman, Ala.—Cullman county voted N ' gage 
a a 5 ; z : New Iberia, La.—City will pave 12] Years, and moved from Ohio to its West 
‘ bond issue of $200,000 for road construc- mefles co ¢ difowaiie \ . 
La Fourche Drainage. ie cement sidewalks, rginta factory in 112 hi chang: 
Chamber of Commerce. we a i ii sana tamale Orange, Va. Orange county will max was marked by the first T uincement of 
‘or \ yers, Yin. i) otter Pp 4. : aaa + . : aa 
Monroe, La., March 20. ainiiis Rev ahiind tial adamize about 20 additional roads. is present line of six eylind underslun 
y wnds for stree vi g. _ lie Ty, ‘on . rr) - 
Editor Vanufacturers Record: Plant Cits Fla City voted $35.000 ! rt Lavac a, lex. Calhoun county re cars These « rs combing the two im 
: z ¥ i y, a. 7 Peded, CPeives yids ary » . » nortant . } ; 
he executive committee appointed at bonds for paving iy bids March 28 to construct 30] portant principh of construction—the 
ponds oO re a j : P ogres . . > ; : > } ] 
the recent conference here to devise ways Welles sin Tex R . ane miles of gravel surfaced highway in Road | nderslung idea and = th six-evlinder 
. alley I s, ex. »Osque co if) Netric M » — aft 
and means to drain the great La Fourche . : : District No. 2. power plant, which |] met with such 
z voted $40,000 bonds for construction of Temn FI: Ci - : 
basin and thus throw open for cultivation ep a pa ampa, a. ity will lay 200,000] appro that its busin has increased 
abo o hiies Oo “on as, eel — . a tal d 
a vast empire of rich land, and to greatly arteint een ut) = . quare yards vitrified brick pavement. fo an extent that has required the com 
lie, Tex. ommissioners preci 
pre KK pany to make arrangements for a consid 


improve health conditions throughout the | .. : : wre: 

ad No. 4 of Chambers county voted $100,000 

district; organized this week with W. T-]) a. to build and shell road MOTOR CAR BUILDING. erable increase in output 
vnds to b d and she roads - 





Couper, Doss, president ; Wiley Roberts. The Rapid Development of This In- The Moon Motor Car Co. of St. Louis 
Girard, and N. M. Davis, Columbia, vice- Bonds to Be Voted. dustry in the South, s experiencing constant and rapid growth 
) sidents; G. A. Petrie, Monroe, secre- Cameron, Tex.—Justice Precinct No. 1 While giant strides ar being made in n its business, as gnified by the recent 
tary; If. D. Apgar, Monroe, treasurer; | 0f Milam county will vote on $150,000] the dk velopment of the automobi and | Statement of Joseph W. Moon, president 
Sandel & Clark, Monroe, attorneys; R. bonds for road construction. motor truck industry in the United States, | Of the compan that ordes ire alread 
L. Morris, Jr., Monroe, engineer, and Gate City, Va.—Johnson, Estiville and | as strikingly shown in the fact that ther n for the biggest year's businces the « 
Victor C. Barringer, Monroe, chairman | Fulkerson magisterial districts of Scott | are now about 1,000,000 automobiles and | Pauy has ever exp need nd that th 
of the executive committe Capt. L. N. | county will vote on $150,000 bonds to con- | 60,000 motor trucks in use in the United son is not half over rhe compat 
Polk of Bastrop gave some interesting fig- | Struct roads. States, the South, though active in th inticipated this d nd for Moon car 
ures on the drainage district. He esti- Hendersonville, N. C.—Hendersonville purchase of cars, has, until within t] and t year considera) rs 
mated that a tottal of 428,000 acres of | county will order bond election in Hen- | Jast¢ year or two, been backward in th sie of the plant, resulting in a sreate 
land would be drained by the proposed | dersonville and Hoopers Creek townships | building of cars. Many millions of dol-| Output in every department. Partieula 
main canal and laterals as follows: to vote on $50,000 and $20,000 bonds, r« lars have been sent out of the South to | attention is paid to tl aE Sage ae 
South of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & spectively, for road construction. buy automobiles and motor trucks of |] Ment and great care taken to build up 
Pacific Railroad in Ouachita parish, 66, Iberia, La.—Iberia parish will vote late every variety and of every grade, from | thoroughly efficient organizatior aa 
000 aeres; Caldwell parish, 40,000; Rich- | in April or early in May on issuance of | the cheapest to the most expensiv« SS car is tested for several davs before @ 
land parish, 55,000; total 161,000 aeres; | $120,000 for road construction. eral Western companies building populat ery ind this department is k 
north of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pa Parkersburg, W. Va.—City votes May | automobiles have been partly financed | @Peration 24 hours a day, requiring th 
Railroad, Ouachita parish, 26,000 ])8 on $200,000 bonds for street paving. by Southern investors. Fortunately for | Shifts of eight hours each t k ep . 
acres; Richland parish, 21,000; More- Princeton, W. Va.—Mercer county | the South. there is a disposition now to | the demand for cars ) 
house parish, 155,000; Morehouse east of | votes April 22 on $800,000 bonds for per-] begin the active deve lopment of auto Other established Southern makers wil 
the Benne Idee, 65.000 acres; total 267,- | manently improving roads. mobile building in the South, and thus | take part in supplyis t} rapidly ho 
(1) acres—making a grand total of 428,- Rutherfordton, N. C. Rutherford | to keep at home some of the millions that | ing demand in the South for siete " 
0 aeres of rich, fertile agricultural lands | county votes April 25 on $250,000 bonds | have for the last few years annuall hicles in various types includ sh a 
which will be brought into a high state of | to construct roads, been sent North and West for automobiles ng rhe Packers’ Motor rr a Co. of 
cultivation by the reclamation of these Texarkana, Tex.—City will vote on] and motor trucks. In various parts of | Wheeling, W. Va.: the ‘Tulsa seoenet 
lands. LUTHER ELLISON, Secretary. $250,000 bonds to pave streets, ete. the South automobile plants are making |& Manufactu ng Co. of Tulsa Okla 
Port a Coal om a , Contracta ere nei vane SS, as in rieeaed tin 8 comp = . wie Iluntington \utomobil ee 
Birmingham, Ala.—City awarded con ional development has been shown. The | Iluntington. W. Va the Twyford Auto 


J. W. Morris, general forwarding agent f . , ‘ . 

At] io J 1&1 : P tracts at $76,602.90 for street paving. South should encourage this home indus- | mobile Manufa turing Co. of Tlouston 

tlantie Land ¢ mprovement Co., ort 2 : : ‘ . 
Bluff Sullivan try to the utmost extent possible, lex., wus ng th Twvford patents: Carl 


: . : City, Tenn. county 
lampa, Fla., writes to the MANUFAC- 


sittin Canis awarded contract to grade and macadam- The latest example of the establish- | Spoerer’s Sons Co., Baltimore: Lord B 

“The coal dock on which elevates te to | ©? [>a sent. ment of a large automobile manufactur- | {ore Motor Car Corporation, Baltimore, 
he located is being rebuilt, and will be Choccolocco, Ala.—Goodrich & Crink ng plant in that section is that of the | ™@ker of “Lord Baltimore” trucks: 1 

dv within the next few weeks for in- ley of Anniston, Ala., have contract to] Kline Motor Car Corporation of Ricl Langeet Bros. Co. of Lonis K 
stalling the machinery. The material, | COSttuct road in Choccoloceo Valley; | mond, Va., which is actively engaged in | M@Ker of “Longest” trucks, and o 
ete.. is being assembled, and I think the | timated cost $18,000. turning out four models of pleasure and | four other companies whose business 
new plant will be in operation by June. Morristown, Tenn.—City awarded con COMRIREN - automobiles, from four cy . ing de * aged Among tl the Evans 
The superstructure will be of iron and tract for 16,379 square yards sheet as linders of 50 horse-power to six cylinders lotor Car ¢ of Nashville renn.. has 
steel throughout: single bridge tramway phalt guttering, grading and paving. of GO horse-power. bought 108 e of land. with the vieu 
supported by two towers and spanning Richmond, Va.—City awarded con The company was established in Rich- | °! establishing an automobile factory on 
full width of dock. approximately P50 tracts for about 100,000 square yards | mond because thi management realized eight acres and d ding tl remainder 
feet The whole superstructure will have | 8™@™tte and smooth paving. the great field for medium-priced high building lots for develo 

Statesville, N.C. Iredell county | grade cars in the South and the ad 


TRACTORS IN FARMING. 


ity movement up and down the dock 
awarded contracts for grading 50 miles | tages of this section for automobile mat 





its own power, distance of approxi 
7 . “al f Will of road. ufacture. The company has found that . - 
mately 700 feet ; operated by steam, Wi —_ i Increasing Use of Power Machinery 
handle coal in two-ton clamshell or dump Contracts to Be Awarded. the demand for cars has responded nobl) in Agricultural Operations. 
cket, interchangeable. Will have han- 
Stor- | til April 2 for 13,920 square yards vitri- | greatly, until now a large per. cent. of | the development of the new Sout) Illus 


Baltimore, Md.—City receives bids un- | and the Southern business has increased Power farming is becoming a fact n 


dling capacity of 100 tons per hour. 
age capacity of coal on dock approxi-| fied block, 16,650 square yards granite | the cars built this year will be distributed | trative of the growing population, the in 


mately 20,000 tons. This plant will be block, 3020 square yards sheet asphalt, | through the South. The Kline car is] ternal combustion engin and the incr 
: sts in the handling of coal, discharg- | 2600 square yards concrete and 2570 designed to be adapted to Southern users] ing realization of th importance if 
ing from vessels and loading into cars or | Square yards vitrified block. in its mechanical construction, to over- | power farming machinery to the South = 
‘ring on dock, taking coal from dock Columbia, S. C.—Richland county will ] come conditions of heavy sand roads and | farmer was the departure on March 10 of 
d loading into cars or into vessels. Ap-| construct road as far as $18,000 appro- | hill-climbing. This has resulted in th trainload of power farming machine 
oximate cost of the new plant, $50,000." | priation will permit; probably pave with demand for a car with ample power a1 from the factories of | M. Rumely ¢ 
—_——_____———_- bitulithie. endurance. The company is already con-| pany, La Porte, Ind.. to be distributed 
Bonuses for Factories. Danville, Va.—Dittsylvania county will | sidering the building of an addition to its | throughout the Sov fhis shipment 
Business Men’s Club. construct four sections of soil road, about } factory, and is daily engaging additional | consisted of gasoline. keros nd steam 
Waco. Tex.. Mareh 15. 10 miles each, and 8 miles of macadam | skilled mechanics. tractors, engine gang plows, feed grinders 
Editor Manufacturers Record: road in Dan River district. The Marathon Motor Works of Nasl il tank wagons, baling presses and ot 
The Waco Business Men's Club has de- Elkton, Md.—Cecil county will con-| ville, Tenn., has grown from a $20,000 | machines The routs f this trainload 
ided to raise $100,000 to be offered as j struct macadam road; 244 miles. organization in 1090S to a S1,000,000 cor W south from ¢ go t wh Cai 
mus to secure desirable manufacturing Fulton, Mo.—Commissioners Fulton [ poration in 1911, and is now turning 11] 1 Memy Per Jackson 
nterprises for Waco. Special Road District will improve about | the “Marathon” cars in large numbers | Mis A numl f ls were taken 














E. F. DRAKE, Secretary 15 miles of roads. and selling them in foreign countries 
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into Louisiana. The trainload then pro- 
ceeded to Montgomery. Ala., Atlanta, Ga., 
and then to Charlotte, N. C., which ended 
the trip. At the various points along the 
route carloads of machinery were left to 
he distributed to Southern farmers. 

This might really be called a real power 
farming invasion. This machinery will 
lighten the burdens of the farmer and re 
place the tired mule and horse for the 
drudgery of farm werk. They will fur 
nish its owner cheaper power to carry on 
his work, and will place in his hands the 
menns of doing a larger volume of work 
und increasing the yields at a decreased 
cost. 

One of the principal aims of the South 
ern farmer, as well as every other farmer 
in the United States, is to increase yields 
and at the same time decrease the cost of 
production. This insures larger and more 
substantial profits from the labor output. 

This is only the beginning of the agri- 
cultural revolution which is bound to go 
on in the South. Each year there will be 
a continually increasing number of labor- 
saving machines and tractors that will 
go to developing the new South. The 
demand for power farming machinery is 
increasing very rapidly. 

There are many cut-over timber lands 
which are very valuable, but which must 
be cleared and improved before they will 
produce crops. The farm tractor has been 
found very useful for this purpose, and 
pulling stumps and clearing land ean be 
done very cheaply by this kind of power. 
Among the many other uses to which the 
engine is adapted are plowing, discing 


and harrowing. seeding, harvesting, 
threshing. road building, running cotton 
gins, feed grinders, pumping and many 
others, 

It has been demonstrated that proper 
tillige is fundamental to increase yields, 
but at the same time we know that ma 
chinery and power are also necessary for 
proper tillage. It is this fact which the 
Southern farmer is realizing. and the res 
son for the big shipments of power farm- 
ing machinery into his part of the country. 

Aside from the tillage problem, the un- 
reliability of labor is solved very largely 
vy means of the tractor. An engine takes 
the place of a large number of horses, 
which need also a large number of men 
! An engine capable of re- 


to handle them. 


placing 15 horses can be handled by ene 
man. who does the work of three to five 
mea whieh are needed to handle the 
horses 

The time has come when the Southern 
farmer is alive to his opportunities, and 
the fact that he is employing better meth 
ods of agriculture, more machinery and 
mechanical power is evidence enough of 
the rapid progress which he is bound to 


make in the next few years. 


To Manufacture Patent Harrow. 
Special Dispatch to Manufacturers Record. | 
March 24. 


between 


| 

Tifton, Ga., 
Contracts were closed today 
Johu II 


inventor and owner of a patent harrow, 


and the Tifton Foundry & Machine Co., 


Brown of Scott county, Mo., 


yw which the latter contracts for the ex 
clusive manufacture of the harrow for 


the Southern territory The contract 


provides for the manufacture of a mini- 
mum of 50.000 harrows per annum and 
Will necessitate the addition of about S10, 
OOO worth of machinery to the company’s 
plant, the expediture of about $20,000 for 


material, the construction of additional 


buildings. an addition of 25 or 30 men 
to the present force, and a capital stock 
increase from $25,000 to $50,000. The 
size and character of the new building 
will be determined in a few days. Con 
tracts for the machinery are now being 


placed. J. L. HERING, 


RAILROADS 


{A complete record of all new railroad 
building in the South will be found in the 
Construction Department. ] 


LARGE MARYLAND MERGER. 


Stockholders Approve the Hagers- 
town and Frederick Public 
Utilities Combine. 

The formal accomplishment of the mer 
ger of electric railways and other public 
utilities at Frederick, 
dletown, Boonsboro and other points in 
Frederick and 
Maryland, has just been attained by the 


Hagerstown, Mid 


Washington counties, 
votes of the stockholders of the several 


companies concerned. There are new 
about 50 miles of railroad track in the 


different 


points mentioned, besides others, as well 


consolidation, connecting the 
as gas and electric-light and power plants. 
The new combine is known as the Hagers 
town & Frederick Railroad Co., and its 
officers are: President, Emory L. Cob- 
lentz of Frederick ; 
erick C. Todd of 
Hlolzapfel of Hagerstown; treas- 
Haller of Frederick, 
William J. 
secretary, V. 


vice-presidents, Fred 
taltimore county and 
Henry 
urer. Thomas II. 
Mid.: treasurer, 
Harvie of Montclair, N. J.; 
M. Cushwa of Hagerstown: 
Mr. Harvie. 


board of directors, and, in addition to resi 


assistant 


assistant see 
retary, There is a large 
dents of the several places connected by 
the railways, there are the following: 
Harry FE. Clark of Philadelphia, Pa.: J. 
J. Shannahan of Newport News, Va.: 
Wm. I. Taber of Utiea, N. Y.: Henry <A. 
Abbe of New Britain, Conn.; Talmadge 
C. Cherry of Annapolis, Md.; Clifford A. 
Iloog and Ernest J. 
ome, NN. %:3 


county, Maryland: 


Edgecombe of Syra- 
James Piper of Baltimore 
Edwin W. Poe and 
Francis K. Carey of Baltimore city. 

It is understood that President Coblentz 
will not consent to retain the presidency 
of the new company for a great length of 
time, but that he agreed to take the chair 
only until such time as Edward F. Peck 
of Syracuse could take over the duties of 
president. The latter is of the firm of 
Allen & Peck of Syracuse, who are under- 
stood to have participated in financing 
necessary to fulfilling the merger. 

The properties combined are the follow 
ing: Frederick Railroad, Frederick Gas 





& Electric, Hagerstown Railway, Myers- 
ville & Catoctin Railroad, Hagerstown & 
Northern Railroad, Hagerstown & Boons- 
boro Railroad and the Frederick & Hag 


erstown Power Co. The capitalization is 





82,000,000 of common and $1,000,000 of 


preferred stock, of which latter there has 
been issued S635.000. There are also 
$3,000,000 of bonds, out of a total author 
ized issue of $10,000,000, 

It is further stated that the merger 
will require the raising of about $1,250,- 
4) in cash at present to liquidate the 
floating debt and provide for extensions, 
improvements and betterments. A num- 
ber of new cars are to be ordered. The 
permanent way will also be improved, 
both as to track and roadbed, and the 
new power plant at Security, Md., will be 
connected up to furnish current to vari- 
ous points as well as to Hagerstown and 
Frederick. 


has been the aim of 


For about a year this merger 
Messrs. Coblentz, 
Todd and Viper of the board of directors. 

Allen & Veck are 


neers, who are already 


public utility engi 
operating prop- 
erties in Newport News and Hampton, 
Annapolis 

A New 


York syndicate has underwritten $1,500, 


Va.. and the Baltimore & 


Short Line Electric Railway. 


OOO of first mortgage and refunding notes, 
which are designed to vield the cash re 


quired. There will be about $650,000 for 





equipment and improvements, etc. When 


Mr. Peck assumes the presidency he will 
reside at Hagerstown. W. J. Harvie will 


be manager. 


CAPE LOOKOUT TERMINAL. 


Further Particulars About Railroad 
and Government Work Planned. 





Charter has just been granted in North 
Carolina to the Beaufort Terminal Rail- 
way Co. for the construction of its pro- 
posed railroad and seacoast terminals. 
It will build a railroad. which will be an 
extension of the Norfolk Southern Rail 
road from Beaufort to Cape Lookout. N. 
C., about 12 miles, and also construct at 
the latter point docks, piers, ete., for a 
first-class tidewater terminal. E. C. Dun 
ean of Raleigh, N. C.; W. 
and M. 8. 


the incorporators, all of whom are con 


B. Rodman 


nected with the Norfolk Southern Rail 
road Co., Mr. Dunean as a director, Mr. 
Rodman as general solicitor and Mr. Haw- 
kins as assistant to the president and 
secretary. 

The capitalization of the new company 
is 85,000,000, and it is said that the ecn- 


struction it proposes is to be of the most 


Government is to construct a large break- 
water and establish a harbor of refuge. 

It is noteworthy that this enterpris 
will establish an important railroad ter- 
minal at a point south of Cape Hatteras: 
in fact, the first point available that is 
convenient to the ocean. It is estimated 
that the breakwater will cost the Gov- 
ernment $5,000,000, and of this sum 
$1,400,000 is said to be already author- 
ized. The railroad company is to operate 
stone quarries which are adjacent to its 
line to provide the material for the im- 
provements at Cape Lookout. The ter- 
minal company is to issue bonds. It is 
expected that the Norfolk Southern will 
from its quarries furnish the stone neces- 
sary for the Government breakwater. 
Cape Lookout is said to be especially de 
sirable for a railroad terminus, as it 
is the farthest east south of Hatteras, and 
therefore particularly advantageous to 
coal vessels going to and from the Panama 
Canal. 

The Norfolk Southern is expected to 
have its western extension to Charlotte. 
N. C., completed and in operation by the 
summer. It has yet to announce in detail 
its plans for the Beaufort Terminal Co. 

In connection with the extensive work 
proposed by the railroad company at Cape 
Lookout, it is interesting to note the or- 
ganization of the Cape Lookout Land & 
Improvement Co., Ine., with main office 
tank Building 


capital $200,000, EF, 


in the American National 
at Richmond, Va.: 
II. Howe is president; Chas. P. Pearson, 
vice-president, and CK. Ilowe. secretary 
and treasurer. About 600 acres of land 
at Cape Lookout are to be developed, and 
A hotel and 


Chas. K. 


a resort is to be established. 
cottages are to be erected. 


lLlowe, 


charge. 


Beaufort, N. C., is engineer in 


EXTENSIVE TERMINAL WORK. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Proposes to 
Spend Large St in Heart 


of Baltimore. 





Concerning the contemplated improve 
ment of the freight facilities of the Penn- 
svilvania Railroad in the heart of Balti 
more, which were mentioned in a general 
way in the MANUFACTURERS Recorp of 
March 6, President Samuel Rea of the 
Pennsylvania has written to Mayor James 
HI. Preston of Baltimore suggesting a cen- 
ference with him and other city officers, 
and including other officials of the rail 
read, to discuss the construction which 


the company has in mind in order to reach 





a definite conclusion as to what can be 


Ilawkins of Norfolk, Va., are 


substantial character, of stone, ete. The 


done to relieve the congestion nhow exist- 
ing and increasing around Calvert Sty 
tion. The work as outlined would includ 
tracks, 


closing of some and the elevation of othe 


a rearrangement of freight 


east and west streets which now cross 
the tracks of the railroad at grade: alsy 
the erection of warehouses, freight plat 
forms, ete. If the public will consent to 


it, passenger service in and out of Calvert 


Station will be discontinued, as the run 
ning of passenger trains there, it is said, 
interferes considerably with the expedi 
tious handling of freight business in that 
vicinity. At present the railroad is 
quired by law to run passenger trains to 
that point. 

The proposition advanced several years 
ago to build a belt line railroad around 
Baltimore in order to lessen the nun 
of trains using the tracks through Unio 
Station, about a mile north of Cal 
Station, is not included in the present 
ideas of the railroad company; neit 
is there any intention to build a passeng 
station farther down town than Calvert 
Station, as the attitude of the comp 
is that Union Station is adequate for its 
passenger service to and from the business 
district. The company does not. st 
the probable cost of the improvements 
which it proposes to make, but it 
Mayor Presto: 


has consented to the proposition to hold a 


necessarily be very large. 


conference, and it will doubtless be held 


soon. 


FREEPORT A BIG TERMINAL. 


Houston & Brazos Valley Line Re- 
ported Bought by *‘Katy”’ System. 
A special dispatch from Houston, Tex.. 

to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD says that 

an apparently authentic report is circu- 
lated there to the effect that the Mis- 


souri, Kansas & Texas Railway C: 


has 


purchased the Houston & Brazos Valley 
Railway with the intention of making 
Freeport the southern terminus of the 
entire system and constructing terminal 
facilities there. 

The Houston & Brazos Valley line is 
now operating 60 miles of track f) 
Houston to Velasco, Tex., and its ptb- 
lished maps show that to reach Freeport 
by an extension of z:bout three miles is its 
Jackson of Velasco, 
Tex., is president; E. P. Swenson, 37 
Wall street. New York, 
The Seaboard & Gulf Steamship Co., an 
affiliated concern, operates steamers fron 
New York to Velasco. Ed. S. Hughes. 
Abilene, Tex., is president of the stear 


intention. Felix 


vice-president. 


ship company. 


New Equipment, Rails, Etc. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railw 
has ordered 450 tons of structural sti 
from the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works 
Roanoke, Va. 
Atlantic Coast Line, says a report fi 
Raleigh, N. C., 


follows: 25 10-wheel freight engines w 


has ordered equipment as 


superheaters, 12 steel passenger cars 
S steel combination cars 70 feet long: als 
for passenger service : 1000 ventilated | 
ears, 300 flat cars and 50 ballast cars. 
taltimore & Ohio, says a market 
port, has ordered 20 additional locon 
tives, 12 from the American Locomoti 
(‘o. and 8 from the Baldwin works. 
San Antonio Traction Co. has orde: 
15) «double-truck = pay-as-you-enter ca 
from the American Car Co., St. Louis. 
Pennsylvania Lines West have order 


42 passenger cars. 31 combination passe! 
ger and baggage cars, 5 baggage cars, 
dining cars and 2 mail cars, the contra: 
being distributed to the American Car & 
Foundry Co., the Pressed Steel Car 
and the Standard Steel Car Co. 


Moss LPoint & VPascagoula North 
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Railroad, it is reported, will purchase 


two electric storage battery motor cars. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, says a mar- 
ket report, has ordered 7000 tons of rails 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
Wilmington, N. 
there, 


fron 
Tidewater Power Co., 
is building 


a0 feet 


(.. says a report from 
in its shops three passenger cars 
jong for the line to Wrightsville Beach. 
Texas & Pacific Railway is reported to 
hav 


Ui 


ordered 15.0000) tons of rails from the 
ted States Steel Corporation. 


Southern Railway, according to a mar 


ket report, may purchase soon from 3000 
to SOOO cars. 

I.. Ek. Martin, Bowling Green, Va., who, 
with others, contemplate building a_ line 
fr Bowling Green to Milford, Va., is 
inquiring concerning electric storage bat- 
tel cars. 

\sheville Electric Co... Asheville, N. C., 
has ordered from the J. G. Brill Company. 


Philadelphia, six semi-convertible cars 21 
feet long. 
Railroad Ce 


Coblentz, president, 


Ilagerstown & Frederick 
Frederick, Md., EB. L. 


will purchase a number of new cars, 


Birmingham-Tuscaloosa Railway. 


Additional particulars of the plans of 


Morris Bros., bankers, 1421 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, in connection with 
the construction of an electric railway 
from Birmingham to ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala.. 


are contained in a report from there quot 


ing Fred S. Morris as saying that a con- 
tract has been awarded to the General 
Electric Co. to build a new power plunt 
at Tusealoosa for $140,000, and it will 
be constructed in such a manner that as 


many more units as may be necessary at 
any time can be added when required ; 
also that there is no design on the part of 
the company at this time to build a line 


to connect Gadsden with Birmingham, al 


tl gh some day that might be considered. 
rhe railroad to Tuscaloosa will be 45 
miles long, and a large steam shovel and 


a number of dump cars of the latest pat 


tern are there ready to begin construc 
tion. The road will be double-tracked, 
and will be ready for operation by July 
1 of next year. Perhaps $5,000,000 will 

expended for the railroad and other 
pullie service utilities in which Morris 
Bros. are interested at and near the two 


are to be connected. 


Baltimore & Ohio Earnings. 
The Baltimore & 


statement covering 


cities which 


Ohio Railroad Co.'s 


its eurnings and ex 
penses for February shows that the oper- 
S7.5602. STO was in- 


of an 


SHGO2AG 


ating revente 


as compared with the 


use of 


month of last year. Total operating 


same 


expenses were $5,760,466, or an increase 


S531545, and the net operating reve 
nue was $1,602,404, an increase’ of 
$28,711. 

lhe company’s figures for the eight 


months of the fiscal year from July 1 last 


2S show operating revenues 


total 


February 


$68,216,212, increase $7,921,002 ; 
operating expenses S4S,480.566, increase 
operating revenue $19, 


$1,901,131. 


SO.42O.001; net 
726,646, increase 

The statement does not include the out- 
of the which 


side operations company, 


will show a deficit in net for February 


S74.468, as compared with a deficit of 
$231,852 for February of 1912. 


Western Maryland's Warehouse. 
‘lhe Western Maryland 
mpleted and put in operation its new 
warehouse adjoining Hillen Station, at the 
corner of High and Hillen streets, Balti- 
re. The building, which is a six-story 
structure of concrete and brick, is 250x60 


Railway has 


feet, and is equipped with elevators and 


various other labor-saving devices. Thirty 





| 


simultaneously a 
the 
facilities 


unloaded 
warehouse, This 
Maryland's 


ears can be 


the addition to 


Western terminal 


was erected by the Fidelity Warehouse 
Co., of which J. M. Fitzgerald is presi 


dent, as well as president of the railroad. 


r. E. Witters is its general manager 


Utilities Sold to Doherty & Co. 
President R. H. Wright of the Durham 


Traction Co.. Durham, N. C., is quoted in 


i report from there as announcing that 
control has been sold to Henry L. Do 
herty & Co., GO Wall street, New York. 
The company controls the railway. ele 
tric light and ice business in Durham. 
The sale comprised stock held by Mr. 
Wright and J. S. Carr. The new owners 
are to take over the properties immedi- 


as 


ately, but R. L. Lindsey will continue 


nanhnager. 


Monongahela Valley Traction. 
The Monen 


gahela January 


total gross earnings of the 


Valley Traction Co, for 


and February of this year are published 
thus for comparison 1913, SIS4.585 ; 
1912, $114,825; operating expenses, 1915, 
S$46.624;: 1912, S47.907; net earnings, 
1913, $87,758; 1912, $66,827; fixed 
charges, taxes and insurance, 1915, S48, 
24; 112, SS6521; net surplus, 115, 


$390,953 : 1912, S320.306. 


Motor ‘Buses for Washington. 
The National Motor Transportation Co 


is to Operate a line of motor “buses in 
street transportation at Washington, ID). 
(., beginning May 1. It will operate | 
from the northwestern part of the city 
to the Capitol and the Union Station via 
I street and Pennsylvania avenue.  Ilor- 


ace Tl. Westcott is president and S. Ek 


of the 


Lyon general manager company. 


Municipal Subway for St. Louis. 


A report from Jefferson City, capital 
of Missouri, says that the Legislature has 
adopted a constitutional amendment to 


authorize St. Louis city to issue a loan 


of for the 


municipal but 


SO CKOOLOOO eonstruction of a 


subway, the amendment 


ratified by the voters of the State 
at the fall 


Kansas City may also vote subway bonds 


must be 


election next year. Under it 


Southern Railway Signal System. 


President W. W. Finley of the South 
ern Railway Co. announces that construc 
tion will begin soon to install automati 
electric block signals from the terminals 
at Alexandria, Va., to Orange, Va.. 7S 
miles. This signal system will connect 
with the automatic block system of the 
Washington Terminal, so that there will 
be continuous electric block signals all the 


way from Washington to Orange. 


Leckie Collieries Co. 


The Leckie Collieries Co., plant at Wil 
liamson and main office at Welch, W. Va.. 
has organized with a capital stock of S150, 
woo and the following officers Vie 
president, HI. A. Miller of Cincinnati; 
president and manager, Wm. Leckie of 


secretary and treasurer, A. E. 


Welch. This 


develop 1000 acres of coal land, and pro 


Welch ; 


Jennings will 


of company 


poses a daily output of 1500 tons of coal, 
all equipment to be electrically driven and 
modern 


to include 200-kilowatt generator, 


tipples, shaking screens, picking tables, 
ete. Machinery bids are to be opened on 
April 1, and the company’s construction 
engineer is J. Harvey Williams of Welch. 

The annual report of the Baltimore 
county (Maryland) roads engineer shows 


that in the past calendar year $362,204 
were expended for labor and materials 


upon 1191.8 miles of roads in the county. 





Caswell Cotton Mills. 

The Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N 
(.. writes to the MANUFACTURERS Ree 
orp as follows 

“In reference to addition we propose to | 
' build, we how expect to erect a 100-foot 


| 








TEXTILES 


[A complete record of textile 
prises in the South will be found in the Con 
struction Department.] 


new enter 


Correspondence relating to textile matters, 
especially to the cotton-mill interests of the 
South, and items of about new 
cr enlargements, special contracts for goods, 
conditions, etc., are invited by the 
Recorp. We giad 
at all times, and also 
relating to 


news mills 
market 
MANUFACTURERS shall be 
to have such matters 
to have 


cotton matters, 


any general discussion 


extension to our old building, two stories 


which will take care of about 14,000 spin 
dles, Our present equipment is 5400 
spindles, and we have already placed an 


rder for 5400 spindles with the Tloward 
& Bullough American Machine Co, of 
Pawtucket. This machinery is to be de 
livered during the summer, and we ex 
pect to have the plant completed and the 
machinery installed — by August next 
Most of our building materials have been 
purchased. We have ample power at 
present to operate the additional ma 


chinery, 


Erlanger Cotton Mills. 


The Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington. 
N. (.. has awarded contract to the Gal 
livan Building Co.. Greenville, S. C., to 
erect its) buildings. These inelude = the 
main structure, GOSx132 feet, of brick 
with concrete floors, costing about S125 
OOO. and tenements costing about So0O.000 
The machinery will include 25.000) spin 
dies, GSO looms, ete., driven by electri 
ind steam power, for manufacturing clot! 
for men’s underwear made hy Erlanget 
Bros. of New York. who, with George W 
| Monteastle of Lexington, organized the 
| company. J. KE. Sirrine is the architect 
pram in charge The Erlanger com 
| pans will organize with a capital of 
ably S5O00.000). 
To Enlarge Cotton Mill. 
The Monarch Cotton Mills, Union, S.C 





will build an additional mill, and wires 


details to the MANUFACTURERS Rre 
orp as folk 

“Mill buildiig 380x125 feet, fi 
mill 


OOO spindles and 30) looms de« 


briel 
ws 

uur stories 
onstruction; 20, 


ided 


warehouse 


and basement, of 
pon ; 


oh te 
An unofficial report states that the con 


nements and one 


pany has awarded the building cont t 

r. (. Thompson & Bros. of Birming 
han and Charlotte, and that the new 
structures and their machinery will st 


S000) 


Prendergast Cotton Mills. 


The Prendergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mii! 
is now manufacturing single and ply kuit 
ting and weaving yarns. The mpany 
has 9 2OOx160-foot one-story-and-base 
ment building, containing 10,000 produ 
ing and 2) twister spindles, for a 
monthly eapacity of about 100,000) pounds 
of yarns, and 175 operatives are em 
ploved. Electric power is used The 
plant cost about $150,000 This com 


pany’s organization and detailed plans 


were previously announced, 

Crystal Springs Mill. 

Sle achery Co., 
bonds for 
stock to 


MANUFAC 


Springs 


The 


Chickamauga, 


Crystal 


Ga., will issue 
capital 
writes to the 

“Our new building will 


of brick 


and increase 
It 
rURERS RECORD: 


be 375x131 feet, 


S400 000 


$1,000 000, 


stor ies, 


three 











mstruction, with concrete foundation; 


will install 20,000 spindles and 700 looms,” 


his company was previously referred t 

is planning to build a mill 
Textile Notes. 

The Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N 
( will install additional twisters 

The Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C.. now 
erating 10.724 spindles, is reported as 
to double capacity 

J. < Beesley, Murfreesho renn., is 


interested in a plan to form a company for 


building a cotton mill to be driven by 


electrical 


Fe x 


powell 


ely ntioned as in 


Leister, lat 


terested in a plan to establish a knitting 
mill at Forest City, N. C.. advises (from 
| Shelby, N. C.) that there is nothing defi 
nite to this report at present 

Croodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, O.. are 
reported to have purchased the Selma 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills for $125,000 and as 
to invest $75,000 for improvements Ihe 


plant has 18,000 spindles 1) looms and 
other equipment 

The Dunn Manufacturing Co Gas 
tonia, N. C., will add 1000 spindles, four 

rders and two speeders, having awarded 
the contract for this machinery It has 
rected 7oxX44-foot addition to accomme 
date the new machine 

The Clara Manufacturing ¢ (jas 
tonia, N. CL. will soon complete its 160x 
7-foot additional building and install 
HK) spindles with ccompanyving ou 
hinery This enlargement wa in 
nounced in January as to includ im) 
viditional spindles, 

A complete record of new mills and build 
ing operations in the South wi found in 


the Construction Department. ] 





Wants Pulp and Paper Factory. 
Record 


Chamber of Commerce 


dite ; 


Vanufacturers 
° 


Gadsden, Ala., March 21 
Gadsden offers a e t 
1 pulp and paper « \ i retus 
rom oul cooperag plan 
heading plants, woodworking plants ane 
forests, which in now bei burn I! 
otherwise thrown away, could be itl 
ina pulp and paper factor Especia 
muld this kind of facts pre 
profitable here mn recount X¢ 
nt shipping facilities and cheap hydro 
ett power havir runt 


ds and th Coosa R 


‘ \ 


ROBERTS, Secretar 





To Cut North Carolina Timber. 


J. M. English, Robert Greenwood and 
r. Kk. Blackstone of As ille have pur 
hased 3000) acres dw 1 titnbe 
land, 2.500.000 feet of drv lumber. seven 
ind-saw mill, five-mile tram road 
logging engine and oth ipment i 
{, han int N th ¢ ling Pls 
will at once arrange to manufacture lu 
| om SOOO to 40.000) feet dailvw. and 
vill ibly incorporate i inpany 
Phe property was purchased from George 
If. Christian of Minneapolis, and it is 
ported that the price was about $125,000 
* Bradley of Galveston, Tex., has 
cording to a report from there, bees 


ippointed assistant district manager 

the Stone & Webster public utility prop 
erties in Texas, with headquarters at Dal 
las. He is now vice-president of the 


IIouston Electric and the Galvesten 


Houston 
sides being manager of the Galveston Elec- 


Electric Railway companies, be 


tric Co. 
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MECHANICAL 


The Deyo Power Sprayer. 


The increasing knowledge and appre 





ciation of the advantages of spraying vine 
yards, trees and garden plants to prevent 
rrowth of deleterious organisms and to 


g 
exterminate insects has produced a de 


mand for power sprayers by means of 


| weight on each crank transfers the hori- 
zontal reciprocating forces from a_hori- 
zontal to a vertical plane, in which they 
reciprocating 


meet equal and opposite 


forees from the vertical reciprocating 
masses, which therefore neutralize unbal- 


f operation at 


ancing. This permits 
high speeds, as is also the case with the 
angle com- 


widely used American-Ball 


| pound engine. The balancing of this en- 





GASOLINE PUMP 


which large areas may be cared for in an 
effective and quick way. 

The Deyo-Macey Engine Co., Bingham 
ton, N. Xu 


sprayer shown in the accompanying illus- 


manufactures the power 


tration. This sprayer has a capacity for 
na large quantity of the spraying mixture 
in the tank shown, and, while being drawn 
by horses, the gasoline engine and pump 
supply the liquid through the hose and 
spray nozzles with sufficient force to reach 
the highest orchard trees and to cover a 
considerable area. Special sizes of spray- 
ers are furnished to suit the conditions to 
be met, such*as Elm tree sprayers, with 
capacity of TOO gallens per hour and 200 
pounds pressure, and weight of outfit of 


24M) pounds. Eight other standard out 


fits are made from this size down to 
weight of GOO pounds. The engines are 
manufactured by the Deyo company, espe 


cially adapted to this purpose, and the 


pumps are the Goulds standard Emperor 
pump manufactured by the Goulds Men- 
ufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

A catalogue on the Deyo power sprayer, 
containing information regarding the use 
f sprays, advantages, ete., may be eb 


tained by addressing the company. 


New Paper Mill Engine. 

Since the fundamental requirements of 
a variable speed paper mill engine are a 
speed range equivalent to the desired 
speed range of the rolls, and as nearly as 
possible perfect regulation at all speeds, 
the main point in engine design for wide 
speed range for paper mill drive is to ar- 
range the cylinders of the engine and to 
design reciprocating parts and counter 
weights so that the reciprocating forces 
are neutralized and perfect balance is se 
cured, thus permitting of running the en 
gine at high speeds. 
requirements the 
Brook, 
American- 


To meet these 


American Engine Co., Bound 
N. J., has developed the 
tall four-cylinder paper mill engine, 
with four cylinders arranged in pairs at 
right angles. The engine is thus built of 
two units, each of which has a vertical 
and horizontal cylinder. Each pair of 
vertical and horizontal pistons drives a 
common crankpin, and there are eight 
power strokes per revolution, evenly dis 


tributed 45 degrees apart. <A counter 








ant DEY, / / 
POWER / 
e/ 


SPRAXLY 


POWER SPRAYER, 
gine is such that it may be operated at 
speeds of 400 to 500 R. P. M., and owing 
to the perfect balancing and even turning 
effort the engine may be operated at a 
lower speed of 50 R. P. M. with good regu- 
lation, so that a total speed range of 8 to 
1 and even 10 to 1 may be obtained. The 
engine may be coupled directly to the line 
shatting. 
The speed changing and governing 
mechanisms as used with American-Ball 
paper mill engines perform a number of 
important functions and form an impor- 
tant part of the engine equipment. Two 
governors are used. Each of these gov- 
ernors is of a standard type, specially im- 
proved and adapted to this particular ser- 
vice. The first governor is the automatic 
engine safety stop, and is placed nearest 
the steam supply pipe. It is driven by 
belt directly from the engine shaft, and is 
fitted with an automatie tripping mechan- 
ism. The steam valve remains wide open 
throughout the whole normal range of 
speeds for which the engine is designed, 
but in case the speed exceeds the pre- 
determined limit the mechanism is tripped 
and the weighted lever closes the steam 
valve. At all normal speeds this governor 
valve has no throttling effect whatever, 
and hence cannot affect the engine speed. 
The second governor controls the engine 
speed, and is driven through the variable 
speed friction device. 
The requirement of constant speed 
throughout a wide variation in speed, as 
for paper mill service, is a most difficult 
one to meet. When once the speed of the 
engine has been adjusted to give a cer- 
tain grade of paper, the speed must stay 
constant, and must not be affected by vari- 
ations in steam pressure or back pressure, 
which would cause surges in speed or 
breaking of the paper. To prevent such 
speed surges a standard governor has been 
equipped with a mechanism comprising 
stabilizing springs and an oil pot. The 
piston of the oil pot receives motion from 
the governor stem through the spring 
stabilizing device, which absorbs shocks 
induced by sudden changes in speed of 
the governor balls. This stabilized gev- 
ernor is driven from the engine through 
variable speed friction device specially de- 
signed by the American Engine Co. <A 


belt from a pulley on the engine shaft 





drives a pulley on the friction device, 
which drives a second pulley through two 
discs and two pairs of friction wheels. 
Any speed from minimum to maximum 
may be imparted to the second pulley, 
which, in turn, drives the governor. The 
two large iron wheels or discs are each 
keyed to a pulley shaft. 
surface of these discs are four small fric- 


Bearing on the 


tion wheels, one on each side of each dise. 
The driving disc keyed to the shaft of the 
driving pulley rotates tk two friction 
wheels held against it by springs, and the 
second pair of friction wheels drive the 
second disc and the pulley keyed to its 
shaft. 
shifting the position of the friction wheels, 


The speed is changed by simply 


which are carried by four rockers located 
in pairs, each pair being held to a shaft 
which passes through guides and may be 
shifted as desired by a chain wheel and 
lead screw cut at one end. Each pair of 
rockers is held together by springs, thus 
keeping the friction wheels firmly against 
the dises. All bearings are of the ball 


bearing type. 


The Bates Electric ‘“Rotofan.”’ 

An electric fan designed for efficient 
use as a ceiling fan has been brought out 
by the D. L. Bates & Bro. Co. of Dayton, 
O., and is known as the “Rotofan.” 

As shown in the accompanying illus 
tration, the “Rotofan” is so constructed 
that it rotates about the vertical hanger 
from the ceiling in such a way that the 
air is driven at an angle downward and 
outward, thus being distributed equally 
in all directions. For this reason the 
fan does effective work in supplying the 
air circulation where needed at a mini- 
mum of expenditure of electric current 
and reducing interference of currents, 
which tends to neutralize the circulation. 

The rotation about the hanging stem 
is produced by the reaction of the revolv- 
It is made for alternating or 
This type of fan is well 


ing fan. 
direct current. 








THE BATES ELECTRIC “ROTOFAN,” 


adapted for use in banks, stores, restau- 


rants, factories, and all places where 
fans can be used. 

The Bates company also manufactures 
electric, water and belt-driven fans for 
desk, ceiling and wall use. Its various 
fans are described and illustrated in the 
Bates fan book, which will be sent to 
interested persons on request. 


National Heater in Worsted Mills. 


A hot-water heater 9 feet long by 514 





feet in diameter has been constructed re- 
cently by the National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn., for the Wood Worsted 
Miils at Lawrence, Mass. 
of the 


This heater is 
“U-bend” type, and has a capacity 
of 125,000 pounds of water per hour, heat- 
ing it from 100 degrees to 212 degrees 
Fahr. by exhaust steam. It rests hori- 
zontally on cradles and contains 212 
114 -inch 
header. 

The water enters at the front through 


tubes expanded into a 


brass 


an eight-inch inlet and flows through a 





daily ; 
| : 


bank of tubes, passing longitudinally from 
front to rear, then to the front again, and 
again to the redr, making four passes he- 
fore leaving through a water outlet of the 
same size at the front. The water is di- 
rected through the tubes by means of haf- 
fles on the header. These baffles divide the 
space horizontally into two main sections, 
and other baffles divide the upper section 
into three parts and the lower section into 
two parts. 

The steam enters a 10-inch inlet at the 
top and entirely surrounds the tubes, the 
condensation leaving the heater by a four- 
All the tubes 


are brass, making the water from the con- 


inch drain at the bottom. 


densed steam suitable for wool and worsted 
washing or boiler feed. 

The heater may also be used by revers- 
ing the action, that is, by directing the 
steam through the tubes which are then 
surrounded with water. As a result the 
water, being greater in quantity, woul 
maintained at lower temperatures. 


Cotton Oil in Argentina. 


J. A. Bourgeois of the Louisville (I<y.) 
Cotton Oil Co., writes to the MANt 
rURERS ReEcorpD: 

“In one of your recent issues you tock 
notice of the proposed increase in im] 
duties on American cotton oil in the lt 
publie of Argentine. It may interest 1 
to learn that our Buenos Aires friends 
vise us in this connection that, whik 
leaders of the socialist faction of 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies proposed 
last September a reform of the pres: nt 
Argentine custom-house tariff, so as 
reduce the tax of duty on a good muny 
articles of prime necessity, and, in 
change, to increase same very consi 
ably on all ‘articles de luxe,’ in order to 
try in this way to reduce the present high 
cost of living in that country, and while 
the socialist party suggested that 
modified tariff should enter into force in 


May next, the general belief there is 


present that the socialist leaders, having 
met with a very strong opposition in 

Chamber of Deputies, there will b 
change at all this vear, and that the 
jected scheme will remain again on 


with so many new plans. 


“The eventual increase of duty of 
cents, gold, the kilo, equal to five cents 
paper money, the liter, will not affect 
all the imports of cotton oils, as the « 
ference is considered small and wit! 
any consequence by our principal buyers 
of oil in Argentina. 

“We understand the Department 
State in Washington has since bee 
reccipt of a telegram from the Ameri 
charge d° affaires at Buenos Aires, rej 
ing that no action will be taken on 
proposed tariff changes in regard to 
duty on importations of cottonseed 
and olive oil by the present extraordin 


session of Congress. The charge adds 


that Congress will adjourn at an ¢ 


date.” 


Natural Gas for Oklahoma City. 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 17 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

The Chamber of Commerce has inaug 
rated a movement looking to the building 
of an independent pipe line from the Cu- 
ing gas and oil field into Oklahoma C 
thus providing natural gas at a rate 
not to exceed six cents per thousand « 
feet for industrial purposes. Contr: 
with local users have already been ent 
into amounting to 15,000,000 cubic 
leases on the gas lands have b 
secured and financial interests in the FE 
have guaranteed the construction of 


pipe line. W. I. Moore, Secty.-Mg: 





March 27, 1913.] 
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@onstruction Department 


TO OUR READERS! O'Neal, County Clerk. (See “Machinery Ky., Aberdeen.—Butler County Coal Co., | $2500 ichinery will include linters, bull 
Wanted."’) capital stock $2000, incorporated by J. A | ers separating machinery, shafting, pulleys, 
In order to follow up properly S. C.. Cheraw.—G. A. Sherrill will con- | Watkins, C. M. Sullivan, J. C. Haney and | conveying machinery, ete. (See “Machinery 
the Construction Department items, struct steel bridge about 125 feet long: de- | C: L. Drury. Wanted,"’) 
please bear in mind the following sires architects and contractors to submit Ky., Waverly.—Hobson Coal Co., incorpo 
statements: plans and estimates. (See “Machinery | rated by A. Maben Hobson, Sadie Delaney | DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION 
EXPLANATORY Wanted.”) and W. R. Carter Ark., Lake Village.—J. B. Johnson, secre 
The MANUFactrrers Recorp seeks to _Tenn., Lebanon. Wilson County Bridge Ky., Harlan Martin's Fork Coal sins tary, advises that upon revocation by State 
wes Gia Themes tepaeted th es Chamatinsiion Commission, J. N. Adams, chairman, will Co., capital stock $20,000 = orporated by W | legislature of act creating Chicot Drainage 
Department by full investigation. It is often construct two bridges, one at Lebanon, 70] ! A. Gregory, W. A. Brock, George W | District, proposed drainage work has been 
acai a ae thie before the them must feet long and 60 feet wide, of concrete; other | Greech and H. M. Brock abandoned ; creative act allowed but $300,000 
” “! rinted or else lose its value as news, and at Liberty, 225 feet long, of steel; cost $2500 Tenn., Klondike.—J. M. Robinette will de- | bond issue, while completed survey by engi 
in some items it is found advisable to mak« and $2000, rv spectively ; Professor Drane of velop 200 acres of coal property; daily out neers showed estimated cost of $639,000. 
statements as “it is reported” or “rumored,” Lebanon, engineer in charge ; bids opened put not determined. (Recently noted.) Ark., Pocahontas.—Running Lake Drainage 
and not as positive information. If our April 7. (See “Machinery Wanted.”) Tex., Bremond, Bremond Southes rn | District Commissioners will arrange for con 
readers will note these points they will see Tenn., Liberty. — Wilson County Bridge | Coal Co. organized to develop coal mines. struction of proposed drainage canals; sold 
the necessity of the discriminatioa. We are | Commission, J. N. Adams, chairman, will Va. Richmond.—Corona Coal & Coke Co., | $85.00 of bonds 
always glad te have our attention called to | construct ~2o-foot steel bridge; cost $2000. capital stock $50,000, incorporated; Peter T. La., Monroe.—Executive committee to de 
errors that may occur. nae rene Lebanon, and “Machinery Murphy, president; A. T. Massey, viet vise ways and means for drainage of La 
HOW TO ADDRESS — waite Siiaiam tie tiene president; M. A, Powers, secretary-treas J etected Basin nelle organization meeting ; 
ae urer, elected following: President, W. T. Couper, 
rhe name of one or more incorporators of | ©, Jen P. Jackson, chief engineer, Mac- West Virginia.—Pocahontas Coal & Timber | Doss, La.; first vice-president, Wiley Rob 
a newly incorporated enterprise should ai- | 40n@, Tex., will construct 10 trestles, aggre- | (., capital stock $500,000, incorporated by R | extn Uinane fan's uence ele president, N, 
ways be shown on letter addressed to the | Sting in length 600 feet Boyd Cooling, Clarence J. Jacobs and Harry | M. Davis, Columbia, La secretary, G. A, 
oficial headquarters or to the town of the Tex., Fort Worth.—Tarrant County Com W. Davis. all of Wilmington. Del Address Petrie Monroe; treasurer, HH, D. Apgar, 
parties sought, as may be shown in the item. | missioners finally approved specifications and | company, care of Delaware Trust Co., Wil | Monroe; attorneys, Sandel & Clark, Mon 
Sometimes a communication merely addressed | form of contracts for East 4th St. and Sam- | mington, Del | roe; engineer, R. L. Morris, Jr.. Monr 
in the corporate or official name of a newly | uel Ave. bridge total cost estimated at W. Va., Fairmont.—Hutchins Coal Co. will | Victor C. Barringet chairman of execu 
established company or enterprise cannot be | $120,000; County Auditor will soon invite overt holler and entinehoess: ene eters | tiv committee, which took under prelimi 
delivered by the postmaster. By following | bids (Previously mentioned.) prick and stom cost $6000; plans by R. A nary consideration drainage 128.000 acres 
these general directions the postoffice will be Gillis. Jacobs Bide. Fairmont: arct t | by main canal and laterals, as follows 
enabled to deliver your mail promptly, al CANNING AND PACKING PLANTS atiilin. daa bids | ith of V., S. & P. R. R., in Ouachita par 
though it Is inevitable that some failure by : : j 6 os ete 2 ; ish, 66,000 acres; Caldwell parish, 40,000; 
the postal authorities to deliver mail to new Ark., Olvey.—Charles Trease will build W. Va., wane. —SEPeee * oal — = Richland parish 000: total, 161,000 acres 
concerns will occur. Pare — ~_— gre ee, “a es north of V., 8. & P. R. R., Ouachita parish, 
Ga., Adel.—Southern Food Products Co. | ®"4s, C. Riggs, A. C. Orcutt and others | 26,000 acres; Richland parish, 21,000; More 
WRITE PERSONAL LETTERS organized for operating canning factories in W. Va., Williamson.—Leckie Collieries Co., | house parish, 155,000; Morehouse, east of 
In communicating with individuals and | South Georgia and Alabama; Adel plant in| main office, Welch, W. Va. (recently noted | Bonne Ides 65,00 acr - total 267,00 : grand 
firms reported in these columns a letter writ- | operation; four others under construction ; incorporated under Ky., Pike County, With | p15) gor a acres 
te specifically about the matter reported | capital stock $100,000; product, tomatoes, | $150,000 capital stock), advises will develop | Miss., Marks.—Dr. UH. W. Crenshaw, Cre1 
receive better and quicker attention | beans, beets, sweet potatoes and syrup; all | 1000 acres; open bids April 1 on machinery shaw Miss Com , r Ya ; Coldw ow 
than a circular. In most instances a return | proposals for machinery and equipment may | for estimated production of 1500 tons daily; | Drain uge District tates it le on eight 
postal card or addressed and stamped en- | be addressed to E, M. Benson, president. | Wm. Leckie, president and manager; W. A. | | pore ig senuieed ne saa t phen for 
: A . aa . zi > ee st . i: cide . » | MOODTNS sal pories wanes 10 
velope should be enclosed with letter. (Se Machinery Wanted.") Miller (Cincinnati, O.), vice-president; A. FE, | previously-noted drainage system, including 
In correspondence relating to in- | diversion of river into Horn Lake, construc 
formation published in this depart- | tion of 15-mile canal, ete.; will lay plans 
ment, it will be of advantage to all PROPOSAL ADVERTISEMENTS upon topographic survey made three or four 
coneerned if the Manufacturers Rec- 4 , years ago by U. 8S. Geological Department, 
ord is mentioned. es BUS Ane Okla... Hobart.—Rainey Mountain Irrigation 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manufac- PUBLISHED ON PAGES 82 and 83 Co., capital stock $10,000, incorporated by H 
turers Record is published every buni- In order to secure best bids from leading engineers, contractors he SOMA, Sl, SS GRE Seneye Sy See 
mane! one ceatiarapse dee gy sited amy a investment houses, the proposal advertising columns of the 
} anufacturers Record are invaluable. ELECTRIC PLANTS 
commercial, building, railroad and p 
financial enterprises organized in the | Rate 20 cents per line per issue. \la., Girard.—City Is considering constru 
South and Southwest. It is invalu- When Proposal Advertisements cannot be sent by mail in time SOCHERONGSE PRORE GUS WHSSE-OERS ; 
able to manufacturers, contractor, to secure insertion before date for opening bids, please wire ad- ve Se ee, =e ome 
engineers and all others who want to : ? , : 
get in touch at the earliest moment ee ee semana 7 ~— ae. \la., Roanok« cit rt Ma n $20,000 
with new undertakings, or the en- | Proposal Advertising forms close Wednesday, 10 A. M. d issue to imy nd enlarge « tri 
larzgement of established enterprises. light plant; W. H. Mann, Mayor 
The subscription price is $25 per | Ark. HI n —Iat n Electric & I 
me Maunmuamerenn Geakok Uae Gneke Fe c Pineview.—Never-Fail Farm, George Jennings, secretary-treasurer; J, Harvey |] Co. issued $95,000 additi 1 preferred stock 
mente ey tae & wlenetatinn te } A Kearsley, secretary, awarded contract to Williams, construction engineer ; machinery ind will insta equiy it wluding mw) 
the Daily Bualletin is included for the ee - enn and pacing neues — poapesets acen me oo peemicuss. (ies Ss eee 
4 o “Machinery Wanted."’) chinery Wanted."’) Ala ruscaloosa.—Birmingham-Tuscaloosa 


coutract period. 


Railway & 


Utilities Co. awarded contract to 





























W. Va., Nicolette.—Nicolette Canning Co 
(recently noted to plant and contract for] CONCRETE AND CEMENT PLANTS | Genera! Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to 
BRIDGES, CULVERTS. VIADUCTS tomatoes. ete.) will ope n proposals April 1 Fla. Tampa—Building Material.—Coquina construct wrgre P int, and wires Manufac 
Aia., Bay Minette.—Baldwin county will | for erection of 100x200-foot building; will in- Peaeetsiaiien ties dgdieninienst den einai, Celli ture rs Record rief description as follows 
nstruct steel brifiee at Alben’s Eabe. on corporate to conduct tomato cannery. NES me 20-foot but ming oe k ar . teel con 
ad from Bay Minette to Stockton; bids| W. Va., Wellsburg.—West Packing Co. (pre Mo., Kansas City—Cement Products.—Mis sineaomeh ud += nan it - ys 
opened by Commissioners’ Court April 8; | Viously neted incorporated, $105,000 capital | _. iri Staple Gement Peoducts Ci anita or “ Mae : : Pn a 
eceived by John H. Taylor, Commissioner | Stock, by Geo, N, West, manager, and oth-| 4004 g19 009 incorporated by D. F Mi — 
Second District, until April 5 (See “Ma- ers) states may (later) make additions to Cleete R. Rian seek Siewsiieak Ceciin I i a 1.—r il tr Light 
j . *¢ ” yrese le - Co I plates 1 t ing ower lant 
ee : mune ss 1 a N. C., Salisbury—Concrete Blocks.—C, A and street vefbea - tel A. on ge I 
APK., Jasper.—Newton county will con Kriechbaum of Chambersburg, Pa., will es-] orators. car barns. et 
struct two steel bridges; estimated fos CLAYWORKING PLANTS tobi plant to manefactase concsete aioe : acta eal ae 
$25,000. County Commissioners will soon Ark., Malvern — Bricks.— Clark Pressed | plocks; machinery to be operated by elec- saa os maga — P . ae — . ; 
award contract. | Brick Co., Malvern and 1007 Southern Trust | tricity, (Recently mentioned.) cur ry Company of Atlanta, Ga., to 
Ark., Little Rock.—Board of Public Affairs | Bldg., Little Rock, Ark., is proceeding with} 6.1. oxiahoma City—Silos—J. W. Maney nish electric light and pows a ; 
awarded contract to Nick Peay of Little | proposed improvements, including installa end EH viene will organize company to Ga., Guyton Vaey votes April » on HO 
Rock at $2177 to construct culvert on Com- tion of producer gas fired kiln, plans and aintichees cehelament enuete Mien . ond issue for electric-light plant. Addres 
meree St., in East Second Street Paving} material for which have been purchased ; | The Mayor 
District. | manufacture common bricks and pressed fire- Ky., Corydon.—City w expend $12,000 t 
ii <i cli A iain abla engl. | bricks. | COTTON COMPRESSES AND GINS | construct electric-tight plant; develop 1 
neer Central of Georgia Railway, Savannah, D. C., Washington.—Maryland Slate, Brick | ayy py mopolis.—Alabama Lumber & Sup- | #0rse-power ; erect soxl00-foot k buildin 
Ga., states that recently-noted Lagrange St. | * Tile Co, incorporated with $100,000 capital ply Co. will erect cotton gin. mtract recently noted awarded to A. I 
viaduct will be built by his company and city | Stock by William H. Fisher (8iv N. Carolina | (14 stannford.—Farmers & Merchants’ | “W#™se" Companys, Fx -_ 
f Newnan ; cost $10,000; date of opening bids | Ave. S. E ), Henry M. Conger and Albert | Gin ¢ i E apital stock $8000, ing orporate d by Ky., Paducah Kentucky Southwestern 
not fixed ; one-span truss, 119 feet ; concrete | W. Felka | W. E. Gado, P. V, Clifford, J. A, Clugg and | Electric Railway, Light & Power Co., F. M 
nd wood approaches 534 feet | Tenn., Lewisburg—Bricks.—S. M. Brogan | others ) general manager, City National Bank 
Ky., Louisvill Louisville & Nashville | purchased brick plant; will install ma- | Tens Jackson.—Union Gin Co., capital plans to erect power-house and two 
Railroad, W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer, | ¢binery. | stock $25,000, incorporated by M. W. Ew: itions ; cost $158,450; date of open! 
will construct steel and conerete viaduct HM. Trice. T. H. Hartmus and others ds not announced; W. A. Calhoun, con 
ross Second Creek; 420 to 4 feet long; COAL MINES AND COKE OVENS | ace ; : og. | sulting engineer Paducah; recently noted, 
st $60,000: contract awarded ste We s ese Ries ” Tex., Anderson Anderson Gin & Water] ;«,, Machinery Wanted.”) 
Ala., est Blockton.—Cahaba Central Coal | @o_ capital stock $10,000, incorporated by 
Okla., MecAlester.—Pittsburg county will| Co. (recently noted incorporated, capital | Reid Rickard. W. S. Brown and R. B. Ma Ky., Whitesburg Wesley Wright 
onstract three bridges, over North Boggy, | stock $20,000) will develop 100 acres; daily | jarg. Wright & Chase) will inst electric light 
Coal and Long Town creeks; considering] capacity 300 tons; no coke ovens; W. R. plant 
several kinds of construction; bids received | Young, president; Geo. W. Randall, secre- COTTONSEED-OIL MILLS Ks Williamstown.—Willamstown M & 
April 19 and opened April 21; P. S. Lester,| tary-treasurer; J. L. Parry, construction 8S. C., Due West.—Due West Oil Mill will] Light Co. incorporated by J. M. Riley and 
chairman of Board of Commissioners; W. 8. { engineer. (See “Machinery Wanted.”) rebuild plant recently reported burned ; cost | others. (See “Flour, Feed and Meal Mills.’’) 


In writing to parties 


mentioned in 


this department, it will be 


of advantage 


to 


all concerned if 


Manufacturers Record 


is 


mentioned, 
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Ky., Winchester.—Clark Fiscal 
Court granted franchise to Kentucky Utili 
llarry Reid, general manager, Lex 
ington, Ky., for power and trolley lines in 
build line to Mt. Sterling 
and other expend about $50,000 in 
improvements to plant at Winchester, so as 
to enlarge capacity sufficiently to supply 
several smaller towns in Clark, Montgomery, 
Bourbon, Powell and Bath counties. (County 
recently reported to grant franchise.) 


County 
ties Co., 


Clark county; 
points ; 


¥., Sebree Light & Milling Co., 
capital stock $20,000, incorporated by John 
B. Ramsey, J. J. Korb and M. J. Ramsey. 


La., Lafayette.—City receives bids until 
April 9 for supplying and erecting machinery 
and equipment for recently-noted improve 
plant and water 
engineer, New 


ments to electric-light 
works; Harold Raymond, 
Orleans, La.; A. R. Trahan, Mayor. (See 
Machinery Wanted.) 


La., Shreveport.—Shreveport division of 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. (successor 
to Shreveport Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co.), A. G, Curtis, general manager, will re 
pair recently-noted damage to power plant; 
construction commenced. 


Md., Baltimore.—Consolidated Gas, Elec 
tric Light & Power Co., Lexington and Lib 
arranged to purchase (subject to 
approval by Public Service 
atapseco Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
properties, including hydro-electric plant on 


erty Sts., 
Commission) 


atapseco River near Relay, transmission 
system to Catonsville, and in Baltimore and 
Iloward counties, ete.; proposed purchase 


price, $425,000, 


Md., Hagerstown.—Iagerstown & Frederick 
Railway Co, will have $1,250,000 available for 
paying floating debt, extensions, betterments 
und improvements; will invest considerable 
amount for connecting Security (Md.) elec 
tric plant with consumers of electricity in 
Frederick and Hagerstown and other citles 
in Frederick and Washington counties; engi 
necrs in charge of improvements, Allen & 
Peck of Syracuse, N Y..; reports state $650,- 
amount available for improve- 
ments referred to; Edward F. Peck will be 
president and located at Hagerstown. 


mn) will be 


Miss., Hattiesburg.—Doherty Operating Co. 
of New York, 60 Wall St., C. Z. Stevens, 
plans various improvements 
install 1800-horse 


local manager, 
to system in Hattiesburg ; 
power turbine with cendenser and cooling 
tower, additional switchboard facilities, ad 
ditional power and feeder line, 200-kilowatt 
railway office building, extend 
carbarns to include woodworking and black 


generator, 


smith shops, ete. 

Mo., Springfield City Council granted 
franchise to J. H. Rathbone, M. C. Baker 
and Roy Cox to construct electric-light 
plant; election for ratifying franchise will 
be held April 1. 

N. C., Wilmington,—Tidewater Power Co, 
(recently noted to make some improvements 
at Winter Park and Wrightsville Beach) 
states has let contracts for all construction 
work of 1913, 
voted $25,000 bond 


Address 


Okla., Bristow.—City 
issue to build electric-light plant 
The Mayor. 





Okla., Calvin.—Calvin Light & Fuel Co., 
capital stock $4000, incorporated by J. W 
ILundley, W. T. Anglin and Owen M. Murray 
of Calvin and Fred D. Oiler of Tulsa, Okla 


S. C¢., Canmden.—City voted $125,000 bond 
issue to construct electric-light plant and 
water-works Address The Mayor (See 


“Water-works."’) 


Ss. C., Orangeburg.—City will vote on $60,- 
000 bond issue to remove and erect light, 
power and water plant on municipal prop 
erty adjacent to Edisto River. Address 
The Mayor. 

Tenn., Dresden.—City votes April 24 on 
$12,000 bond issue to construct electric-light 
system. Address The Mayor. 
sedes recently-noted election.) 


(This super- 


contemplates con 
Address The 


Tenn., Gleason.—City 
structing electric-light plant. 
Mayor. 

Tex., Fort Worth. 
stock 
H. 8. 


Eugene Ashe Electric 
$7000, incorporated by 
Ashley and < L. 


Co., capital 
kugene Ashe, 
Clements 

‘Tex., Kyle.—City Council granted 50-year 
franchise to J. W. 


for electric-light plant. 


Tompkins and associates 


Tex., Marshall.—Marshall Electric Co., cap- 
ital stock $200,000, incorporated by E. 8, Fry, 
M. Turner and FE. L. Wells, Jr 


Tex., Orange.—Lutcher Memorial Church 
will erect addition, 47 feet square, of rein- 
forced concrete, for power plant; equipment 
to include 180-horse-power crude oil burning 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, 





engine, Address The Pastor, Lutecher Memo 
rial Church. 

Tex., San Antonio.—San Antonio Gas & 
Electric Co. and San Antonio Traction Co., 
E. Eysenbach, manager, announced budget 
for 1913, including $300,000 appropriation, of 
which about $50,000 will be for improvement 
of electric-light system, $50,000 for exten 
sion of gas mains and $100,000 for street 
paving and double tracking; improvements 
proposed to gas distributing system will in 
clude construction of belt line or trans 
mission system from plant near Interna 
tional & Great Northern Railroad depot to 
Government Hill, and extension of smaller 
mains. 

Va., Eastville.—Stanley inter- 
ested in construction of electric-light plant. 

W. Va., Anawalt.—Jeanette Light & Water 
Co., capital stock $10,000, incorporated by 
R. L. Johnson, A. C. Davis, J. J. Stuart and 
others. 

W. Va., Charleston.—West Virginia Light 
& Traction Co., capital stock $50,000, incer 
porated by Angus W. McDonald, O. P. Fitz- 
gerald, V. L. Black and others. 

W. Va., Clarksburg.—Richards Construction 
Co. will erect two-story cement power-house 


Scott is 


and office building for Owens Eastern Bottle 
Co. ; cost $50,000. 

W. Va., Wheeling.—Wheeling Valley Light 
& Power Co., capital stock $50,000, incorpo 
rated by John W. Adams. M. 8S. Adams, 
Harry L. Bond and EK. L. Bond. 

W. Va., Logan.—Logan Electric Co. will, it 
is reported, build additional electric plant. 


FERTILIZER FACTORIES 
Tenn., Franklin.—Franklin F-rtilizer Co., 
capital stock $10,000, incorporated by J. E. 
Rodes, W. F. Eakin, T. P. Henderson and 
others, 


FLOUR, FEED AND MEAL MILLS 


Ky., Wiliamstown.—Williamstown Mill & 
Light Co., capital stock $15,000, incorporated 
by J. M. Riley, J. W. Shields, R. L. Webb 
and others. 

Sebree Light & Milling Co. 
incorporated by John B. Ramsey and others 
(See “Electric Plants.’’) 


Ky., Sebree 


Va., Chase City.—South Side Supply Co., 
jox 93, Charles M. 
expend $5000 to erect flour mill; mill con 
struction; day labor; daily 
barrels of flour; machinery purchased. (Re 


toswell, president, will 
capacity, 40 


cently noted.) 

W. Va., Keyser.—W. B. Woolfe awarded 
contract to C. W. Shelly of Keyser to re 
build old mill formerly owned by 
Milling Co. 

N. ¢., Asheboro. 
Co., capital stock $50,000, incorporated by 
W. FF. Reeding, C. C. Cranford and others 


Keyser 


Southern Crown Milling 


FOUNDRY AND MACHINE PLANTS 


Ala., Anniston 
motive and Machine Works will build addi 
building 60x60 
sheet-iron 


Locomotives.—Kilby Loco 


tion for forging car axles; 
feet; steel 
sides; install steam hammer weighing 5000 
pounds; also install shears and other ma 
chinery for manufacturing axles. 


construction with 


Chattanooga Acetylene-gas  Ma- 
Milton purchased building and 


Tenn., 
chines.—G, F 
leased structure 
manufac- 


will enlarge and improve ; 
to Hercules 
turer of acetylene-gas machines. 


Manufacturing Co., 


Tex., Rusk—Castings, etc.—Norman-Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Co. (recently noted in- 
corporated, $5000 capital stock) will erect 
30x0-foot $1200 building and instal! equip- 
ment at cost of $5000; manufacture castings, 
sash weights and grates; daily capacity five 
tons; W. T. Norman, president and treas 
urer; Jas. Kerr, secretary; W. H. Lewis, 
vice-president and manager. (See “Ma 
chinery Wanted."’) 

Va., Appalachia—Machine Works.—Appa- 
lachian Machine Works, J. H. Skaggs, presi 
dent, and R. H. Masters, manager (recently 
noted incorporated, $10,000 capital stock), 
will erect 25x%-foot building; private con- 
tract; install equipment costing $1000. (See 
“Machinery Wanted.) 


GAS AND OIL ENTERPRISES 

Ark., Little Rock.—Spear-Hart Oi] Co., cap 
ita, stock $20,000, incorporated by Henry 
Spear, H. Van E. Hart and Mrs. Henry 
Spear. 

Okla., Collinsville.—Olga Oil & Gas Co., 
capital stock $5000, incorporated by C. Ih 
Goodale, Harry D. Barndollar, I. M. Good- 
ale and G. M. Barndollar. 

Okla., Guthrie.—Dunn-Swart Oil, Gas & 
Mineral Co,, capital stock $45,000, incorpora- 


| 
ted by W. M. Swart and George L. Kuhn of 


“nal Co., 


it will be of advantage 


Guthrie, J. L. Dunn of Dunns Station, Pa., 
and others. 

Gkla., Oklahoma City.—Alert Oi! Co., capi 
tal stock $30,000, incorporated by R. M. Con- 
way, E. R. Houghton and H. B. Houghton. 

Okla., Oklahoma 
Gas Co., C. E. King, 
American National Bank Bldg., will develop 
opens bids April 15 for equip- 
noted incorporated with 
stock. (See “Machinery 


City.—Kingland Oil & 
vice-president, 427 


oil property ; 
ment; recently 
$45,000 capital 
Wanted.) 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Bert Lewis Oil & 
Gas Co., capital stock $12,000, incorporated 
by W. N. Hayes, B. L. Schlosinger, W. A. 
Fulwiler and J. W. True. 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Nebo Oil & Gas 
Co., capital stock $25,000, incorporated by 
L. H. Prichard, B. W. Griffith, Jr., and D. 
A. Duncan. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Yellow Pine Oil & Gas Co., 
capital stock $15,000, incorporated by C. J. 
Mead and Roy Lundy, both of Tulsa, and 
V. V. Morgan of Muskogee, Okla. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Topeka Oil & Gas Co., capi 
tal stock $5000, incorporated by William M 






Ross, J. K. Cleary and Philip Kates 


capital 
Black, 


Okla., Tulsa.—Atlas Gasoline Co., 
stock $10,000, incorporated by W. M. 
Rh. E, Browning and W. D. Abbott. 
Soap Oil Co., capital stock 
Ross, E, M. 


Okla., Tulsa. 
$12,000, incorporated by E. A, 
Arnold and H. N. Greis. 

Tex., Austin—Gas Plant.—Austin Gas Light 
build auxiliary coal gas plant; 
retorts; capacity, 


Co. will 
three 
120,000 cubic feet gas. 


benches and six 
Tex., Dallas—Oil Oriental Oil 
Co., W. 8S. Smith, president, Jackson and 
Lane Sts., awarded contract to Hammond 
Iron Works of Warren, Pa., to build oil re 
brick and concrete buildings, stor 


Refinery 


finery ; 
age tanks, ete. ; 
21 steel storage tanks with capacity of 100,000 
1500 feet side-track. 


daily capacity 2000 barrels; 


barrels oil; site 25 acres; 
Tex., Denton.—Denton Oi & Gas Co., 
eapital stock $5000, incorporated by C.F. 
Evans, ©. F. Witherspoon and John <A. 
Hann; leased property near Denton; will 
develop. 
Forest Oil Co., capital stock 
incorporated to develop oil 


Tex., Electra 
$200,000, will be 
properties ; controls 72 acres at Electra and 
four acres near Iowa Park; W. W. Johnson, 
president, Mineral Wells, Tex. ; G. 1. Wilson, 
vice-president, Electra; T. W. Owen, secre 
tary-treasurer, Electra; J. M. Hartstield, as 
sistant secretary, Fort Worth, Tex 


Tex., Hereford. — Panhandle Oil Develop 
ment Co., capital stock $30,000, incorporated 
by H. B. Webb, S. B. Edwards and T. E. 
Shilrye. 

Tex., Port Arthur—Gas Plant.—J. C. Con 
nelly is arranging to construct $100,000 gas 
plant: has franchise. 

Tex., San Antonio—Gas Plant.—San An 
tonio Gas & Electric Co. includes appropria- 
tion of $50,000 in its 1913 budget for exten 
sion of gas mains; improvements proposed 
will include construction of belt line or 
transmission system from plant near Inter 
national & Great Northern Railroad depot 


small 


to Government Hill and extension o 
er mains. (See “Electric Plants.) 

=. was 
capital stock 
Ifutchinson, F 
others. 

W. Va., Parkersburg.—Claremont Oil Co., 
capital stock $64,000, incorporated by J. R 
Anderson, E. P. Anderson, M. MecNicholas, 
J. A. Saunders and Mary B. MeNicholas. 

W. Va., Shinnston.—lIl. l’. Boone Oil & Gas 
Co., capital stock $10,000, incorporated by J 
D. MeGee, W. I. Booth, Hl. P. Boone and 


others. 


Fairmont.—Northwestern Oil Co., 
00, incorporated by Brooks 
BR. Pryor, G. A. Hill and 





ICE AND COLD-STORAGE PLANTS 


Ala., Anniston.—F. W. Ledbetter, 1428 
Gurnee Ave., and associates are proceeding 
with construction of ice plant; 
building and foundations for machines prac 
tically operation contemplated 
for middle of May or sooner. 

Ark., Monticello.—Drew Oil Mills will in 
stall 20-ton ice plant, to be operated in con- 


proposed 


completed ; 


nection cottonseed-products 
plant. 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—A. C. Pheil, Mayor, 
states city will not construct ice plant re 


with present 
(See “Machinery Wanted.") 


cently mentioned. 


Fla., Tampa.—Florida Brewing Co. will 
erect cold-storage plant in Ybor City; 
brick; metal roofing; cost $7000. 


Me., St. Louis.—Rock Island-Frisco Termi- 
W. C. Nixon, president, contemplates 





building fruit second floor to be 
equipped as cold-storage plant, with prob- 
able capacity of 750 carloads fruit. (See 
“Warehouses."’) 

N. C., Manteo.—J. D. Lloyd of New York 
and associates contemplate, it is reported 
building cold-storage plant and fishery. 


depot ; 


N. C., Monroe.—J. W. Hines of Ro ky 
Mount, N. C., purchased plant of Monros 
Ice & Fuel Co.; will improve and operate 


. =. Bishopville.—Bishopville Ice & Fuel 
Co., J. S. Corbett, president, 
equipment for recently-noted ice plant: 10 
tons daily capacity; erect galvanized iron 
building; construction by owner. (Se 
“Machinery Wanted.”) 


purchased 


TRON AND STEEL PLANTS 


Okla., Arkhoma (not a_ postoffice)—R: 
ing Mill.—Fort Smith Iron & Steel Co., I 
Smith, Ark. noted incorporat 
capital stock $50,000), will produce bar i: 
and steel; erect mill-eonstruction building 
plans not settled; James W. Arnold, pre 
dent and manager; M. W. Murray, secreta 
John H. Vaughn, vice-president 


(recently 


treasurer ; 


LAND DEVELOPMENTS 
aaenleutgigA ) i 
Mary E. Wag 


Brighton 
$5000, 


Ala., Brighton. 
stock 
Davis, president-secretary ; 
vice-president. 


capital 


ensler, 


Ala., Epes.—Dr. P. G. Manley and W. EF 
Keen of Mt. Carmel, IIL, purchased 2000 
acres black land between Epes and Gain 
ville, Ala., and will conduct mule-breeding 
farm; develop 1200 acres for pasture and 
balance for corn, oats, alfalfa and grass. 


Fia., Jacksonville. — Springfield Dev: 

capital stock $70,000, incorporate: 
Aird, president; CC. M. Sandusk 
Jennings, second vi 
Wood, secretary; J. | 


ment Co., 
Henry C, 
vice-president; C. L 
president; Frank E. 
Johnson, treasurer. 
Fla., Jacksonville.—Model Farm Co., cay 
tal stock $250,000, incorporated; J. E. Joh 
liorne, vice-presiden 
Johnst 


son, president; J. F. 
J. C€. Lanier, secretary; F. G. 
treasurer, 
Fla., Miami. 
stock $25,000, 
acres water-front 
velop as residential section; John Gifford 
president; L. R. Allen, vice-president; J 
\. Williams, second vice-president; D. ¢ 
Caddagan, secretary; R. M. Price, treas 


Cocoplum Beach Co., capit 
incorporated; purchased 500 
property and will 4d 


urer 

Fla., Tampa.—Tampa_ Kissengen We 
Co. organized with $250,000 capital stocl 
has 6S acres, portions of which will be d 
voted to dwelling hotels, ete.: 1 
acres for company’s’ wells 


sites, 
maining 20 
s late 


springs, etc.; improvements § (: 
noted) will include bathhouses, sanitariun 
amusement sheds, etc.; cost $50,000; details 
not arranged. 

Fia., Zona.—Company has been inecorp 
rated with $12,000 capital stock for farming 
and trucking 700 acres land at Zona; plan! 
100 acres in eggplants, tomatoes, etc.; W. 8 
Brooke is secretary. 

Ga., Savannah.—West End Developmet 
Co., capital stock $60,000, incorporated by H 
I, Howard, T, F. Cook and C. J. Hunter. 


Louisiana.—Louisiana Agricultural Corp: 
ration, capital stock $360,000, chartered by H. 
Ik. Latter, W. J. Maloney and N. P. Coffir 
all of Wilmington, Del. 

La.. New Orleans.—Bush-St. Martin Land 
Co., capital stock $50,000, incorporated; L. B 
Maginnis, president; John F, Couret, vic 


president ; George Janvier, secretary ; Chas. 
Janvier, treasurer. 
Md., taltimore. — Washington-Baltimor 


Land Co., capital stock $50,000, incorporated 
by R. Boyd Cooling, Clarence J. Jacobs and 
Harry W. Davis, all of Wilmington, Del. 


N. C., Asheville.—J. S. and J. Davis Porel: 
purchased 170 acres land and will improv 
for truck farm; later will plant orchards on 
mountain slopes. 


N. C., Cape Lookout (not a _ postoffice). 
Cape Lookout Land & Improvement Co 
American National Bank Bldg., 
Va., capital stock $200,000, incorporated; E 
Il. Ilowe, president, Richmond; Charles IP 
Pearson, vice-president, Lagrange, Ga., and 
C. K. Ilowe, secretary-treasurer, Beaufort 
-m. €2 develop about 600 acres: erect hote! 
cottages, ete., at resort in connection with 
deep water terminus; Mr. Howe is enginee! 


Richmond 


in charge. 

Okla., sristow.—City voted $20,000 bond 
issue to purchase parks and improve sam 
Address The Mayor. 


S. C., Belfast, R. F. D. from Kinards 


to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Belfast Plantation Co., capital stock $35,000, | corporated, $3000 capital stock), is proceed irchitects for church. Modern Heating ¢ ) rated by 1 1. Dw I T. ¢ ! 
incorporated by J. J. Walker of Barnwell, | ing with erection of mill-construction build of St. Lou has mtract t nstall ting | car nd Edward ¢ ! 
Ss. ¢., and others. |} ing; no further machinery needed; daily ca- | | t dil ! tr ‘ St M Kat Cit Presto-O-Lit rr 
renn., Knoxvilk Greenwood Cemetery | pacity 2,000 feet yellow pink Louis to insta tr wiring oO] ‘ Indiar . Ind mens bide 
co. reorganized and increased capital stock Va., Cleveland.—Glade Hollow Lumber Co x © Beaufort—Breakwat ‘ R , t Jur t rect ro plant t 
$10,000 to $100,000, purchased timber land and will develop. fort Terminal Railroad ¢ E. Cc. Du ny | $12.0 ie ae 1, Indianapo engineer 
r > his . "adlingtor ‘ ' . : > } > ; 
fenn., Memphis.—J. ~ Wadlington and) y. | Norfolk.—Old Dominion Marine Rail Raleigh, N. C.; W. B. R M 
* EE. Stansbur rchast 7l acres ‘er ; S 
W E. —e ury purchased “1 act 00 | way will install saw and planing mills; in s 8. Hawkins Nol \ M I I ( 
I plar Blvd.; will open new streets and | <4); resaws, band saws, circulars and t has ned ter 1 , i ] ( ‘ ipit 
subdivide property. planers. or: is capitalized at $5,000,000 and right | k $6100, is , 1 by ¢ Rn. B 
c se% ont.—Tiler rilber ¥ “ , . » ; . . t nd test 1 rt stat t r- | A \ IR I I 
3 ory n l y-Gilbert I oo iy W. Va., Cloverlick.—F, S. Wise of Marlin B 
tal stock $10, orporat 'y . ; porat ill build way fr Seaufort t [ St ‘ant — ‘ 
al stock — incorporated by M. Ti ton, W. Va., purchased timber ind near - , z : | M I “ I do 
» . ‘ilbert anc . silb ‘ Cap oohout her rs I t nst 
W. C. Gilbert and L. F. Gilbert. Cloverlick and will install plant . i 1 ve struc 


rex., Dallas.—Reliance Land Co., capital . " nel t i au 
< k $200,000, incorporated by F. J Cole, MININ Ipping , pe tt t a Dy t er ige eng 
TY. J. Britton and J. T. Elliott, Jr. G nt work to st 9 - tot ’ . | pre] ! itions, ¢ 


rex., El Paso.—Alamo Heights Co., capital Ark., Zinc—Zinc.—G. W. Taylor, W. W. | %” already appropriated inderstood that M St. I Laundr Wi iH. Put 


k $30,000, incorporated by C. H. Leavell Doolen, Bud Lawhorn and Arch Hilten | B rt company 1s % d with Norfoll tir sundry 
n ", ’ corporate eave > ~ in ) 
: . ac ine mine ¢ ] velo Southern Railroad, ¢ 1 s il Ilix | 
H. J, Simmons and U. 8. Stewart MEIOE HRS GANS GRE Oy Cove ent i ! ! r, N vVa.| ™ St. 1 R ( r R 
hlones iold, Silver, et sullio B i. ee ' 
Va., Richmond.—Boxville-Opequon Farms, Ga., Dahlonega— » SiN : t nttoned } x « | k $2000, incorporated by 


Wim, | Extraction Co., capital stock $100,000, it 


» d by C. R. Arnold of lonega N. C., Bessemer City—Undery] s 
il. P. Roots, president; Charles Stockdell | Porated by C. R. Arnold of Dahlonega, M.F.] N.C. 1 pee 
Burke of Boston, Mass., and A, J. Hoskin | Railway Ct iwarded ntract Park x 


Gray, secretary; Ray Vance, treasurer; all : 
, ' of Denver. Col Boyd. Cl ‘tte. N. ¢ to ere a | 
New York. I I I. : ls ‘ laa oa ee 
Ky. , Louisville Stone Peter-Burghard ; ows . : : es ately ‘ 


LUMBER MANUFACTURING Stone Co, increased capital stock from $100, . ' ad : : . Ml \ 





pital stock incorporated ; 


2 





- - . 4 : Oo”) to $200,000 ent eV nf I r 1 
Ky., Louisville Booker-Cecil Lumber Co., . rex., \ \ | N. « Ox ’ ( t ( n 
. . ‘ , né . 1¢ wk ; 
tal stock $50,000, incorporated by P. G Mo., St. Louis.—Hummel Mining & Devs mt of B inty voted § 1 i ‘ pit k $5000. It 
Rooker, S. R. Cecil and John Churchill. opment Co, (recently noted incorporated, | Sue to com] wai OG MAINES ret Ww. lent: J. ¢ 
La., Hammond.—Genesee Lumber Co., Gene EE Ste Cees ee Saree Cavemen tu : ( : ent John W Mest 
La., and Houlton Lumber Co., Houlton- ntracted f > ne 6 Aug. G. H | lit 
. a reside » *orter ‘ presidet ‘ . 
La., purchased yeilow pine timber on e ident; E. P. Porter, vice-president rex., Port Art WV f | 
a teifsnic secretal treasurer SOO *ime > , Sm ~ : " 
tract near Hammond, and will manufacture | §- Belfsnider, aid ; ; Kansas City Southern R Cc. E. J M W 
: . : : 1 St ¢ f . ; 
their Genesee and Houltonville plants. ston, « engines Kansas City, M W N. R nd Ex Laun 
hel x ' : in Mo., Webb City Lead and Zine Good mprove fa Hes { idil nd ul ’ , - ae ted 
La., Batchelor. orthern Lumber Co. wi , : . , 
F “yar . ; Shepherd Mining Co. will rebuild mill 1 t w f W. S. West, N. A. Dunn. R. W. Dunn and 
rease capacity of plant and improve log t] norted burned at Hmated Sa il 
acili ; ae ‘- oe ee Sn PROS By CoemEree | \ Alexand I S S i ! 
ving -facilities ; purchased additional timber $15.00 
- ) q way ( B. H 
id. 
\ Mineral.—Boyd-Smith Mines ’ 130) Pensylvat \ W 4 oO ( I Cl ' New 


La., Slidell.—Pine Products Co. will install 








stock $100,000, in porated; R, A. D p \ I t k I ne { | iA. ] 
. = : ‘ lent 
dd: mM: acl ery oub ¢ capacity. - . : 
lditional machinery, doublin ApACiy president; Thomas ¢ Gordon, secretary- | on railway ween Alex l d, $500 ipita 
La., Ruston.—Louisiana Lumber & Manu- | treasurer, both of Richmond, Va | ind Orange, Va $1 nnect wit | will nduct , ntit ind | 
cturing Co., capital stock $50,000, organ | lock system of W ! n T in ‘ Clinton New V | 
d; purchased plant of Short-Leaf Lumber MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION he making en W ( ‘ ‘ I & 
Co.: will rebuild and install planing machin » Uv - ud Is | 1 Wool « 
Fla., Port Tampa.—J. W. Morris, genet | sign ! | ' ‘ 
- — forwarding agent Atlantic Land & Improve 
la., Ruston.—R. H. Sutton and Wesley ee ees ap on Ww. \ H gag | 
o - ’ s ent Co., advises as follows relative to new ‘ . 2 : ~~ . 
Davis purchased yellow-pine timber land; - ; ‘ \ ve * . | - re 1 o 
CO% a ing ant al dock for elevator . | I 
ll install sawmill (daily capacity, 30,0% al-handling plan _— Go | list t M t “ Ad @ linn . : 
7 1 is now being rebuilt and will soon be ready Vl . | . . | d; D 
t) and planing mill : Ha ‘ I \ , j IMF 
for machinery; iron and ste superst ' , 
Miss., Baxterville. Coney Lumber Co., A. B. Mel 
spanning full width of dock, about T 
one F ssociates vurchase mber | 
Coney and a = ; purchased timber] structure to have unity mov nt along Ark., Bentor I Benton § I ng ¢ tock $10,040 ' 
‘ ll build eirs . il itl ail . ” , 
nd, will build circular-saw mill with daily | goo, about 700 feet : steam hand- | J ! 1 l | ( R. I | let il 


ipacity of 49,000 feet; drykilns and logging ling capacity, 100 tons pet 


ad, and later build planing 





ige capacity, 20,000 Tons; 


Miss., Houlka.—Ferguson-Palmer Company, | $50,000, 


| 
ipital stock $100,000, organized by E. O, eee eee ee heer ny “% | MISCELLANEOUS ENTERPRISES | . oT 1’ : Ir 





Padueah, Ky., will erect 40x200-foot sawmill | Fla Kissimm«e Dock.—R ll Ludlan st chin CE. Ss | ( ( S10) Own 
liiding, 38x46-foot boiler-room, 20x52-foot en- | City Engineer, submitted to City Cou I. E. McEwen, vice-] ti, CB | d vw. &. B Max Ilennit 
vine-room and 36x45-foot machine shop and profiles and estimates for construction « ~ tary-mal ‘ ( i n and 
ing-room ; ordinary construction ; cost $50,- | municipal dock; estimated cost $19,300 EF} St. Pet P shing.—Evening | I N l Nashv I 
«*): owner will erect; machinery and mate , ae , ' ‘ - > | ‘ ‘ 
Msgr Poe tg pire Ga., Atlanta—Mausoleum.—Southern Mau- | Independ warded HW. I | M t 
il ordered; also build 10 miles of railroad. ; Ay! : ane nape } ¥ , 
> soleum Co., W. C, Webber, general manager Kf t n ( dd Fi 
Recently noted.) ; : = fas ge : : , 
610 First National Bank Bldg Nashvi S and alter and ¢ I G | W I W n 
Miss., Moorhead.—John Dulweber Company | Tenn., states that no definite plans or speci t I ting pi nd notype ! I t ‘ k $8000. i 
establish plant recently noted; erect | fications have yet been prepared for1 ntly | Lb \ & 5 I r B | B. RR. 1 rw. Ss 
$5,000 ordinary mill-construction building; | noted proposed mausoleum at Atlant ) St. Pet R l Ww. Lu 
J +i yrehe architec ‘ on- | — . . " . . 
I L. Gill, Mo rh ad, are hit t and con Ga. Savannah—Vi ae € Geo I rarpon  Sprin; Publis F I | | — Mut I 
netic é ineer: sti eigl foo a f: . . . ‘ . ‘ 
iction engineer; install eight-foot band win Mallwar. ¢ ae ee | n ( k § " oa 


| and 12-inch resaw; daily capacity 50,000 





i 
weer is arranging to contract for rebuilding | | 
hardwood; B. F. Dulweber, president, Merchants and Miners’ terminals: < for | ( Box I | I ] Ww. J. I t 
isurer and manager; J. E. Dulweber, vice main lilding pat ~ ee em , printir quiy , " See | 
esident. feet long and 125 feet wide; g | M nery Wanted | S \ Reis 
Mo., Caruthersville.—Little River Lumber | struction of pin roof to be composed of G \ P MI p ; 
Co., capital stock $25,000, incorporated by | two sheds each 40 feet wide connecting it Iw iH | ” . 
H. W. Barrick and Glenn and R. E. Frye;| center with cupola 36 feet wide and eet | well S | “— 
plans to build and operate saw and planing | jigh at highest point; galvanized iron coy-| R : «| 
ills. } ering; three firewalls 18 in s thick at it - - p , I's | MOM : - Stea 
N. ¢., Graham County.—J. M. English, | land side of building, whe four tracks Vv | Jack and C. D. Q | : 4 
Robert Greenwood and T. E. Blackstock of | be laid; local d y shed to be 50 feet] (. ¢ . : rs . 
Asheville, N. C., purchased 3000 acres hard long and 95 feet wide, with two firew s . . 
10d timber, 2,500,000 feet dry lumber, seven- | Steamship docks adjacent to water fron ly - \ I I—D R i Dp 
ot band-saw mill, five-mile tramroad, log Recently mentioned ( ] front feet 
cing engine and other equipment; will at Ga., Tybee—Wharf, « ( | he = . 
nce arrange to manufacture lumber, 30,000] struct public wharf and approach at Tybee | — d ; Ay rp 7 : Ww. \ Marti re—Grain 1 
40,000 feet daily; probably will incorpo- | Inlet ; bids received at office of F. W. St teecrowersae ; : dis . . ( nd \ y Railroad, G. C. K 
te company ; reported purchase price about | clerk of Council. 209 E. Bay St. Savannah, |* ‘ , P - : , 
$125,000, Ga, (See “Machinery Wanted.”) | K Burnsid Water Trans] tion , ; 
8S. ¢C., Columbia.—Acme Lumber Co., capi Ky., Cadiz—Dam.—Adams Bré R. F. D |! «1 Ae t . 
stock $4000, incorporated by A. P. Howie, | No, 2, will construct dam 60 Ma " + - , men : | A, | wt - eisai 
(. S. Monteith and G. R. Rembert. high, S-foot base and 5-foot top d ’ . . . M ( ‘ “ < 
renn., Memphis.—Memphis Band Mill Co. | vited. (See ‘Macl y Wanted } i iH ( ‘ S $500 
|‘ , $25,008 M. A. Met A 8.1 i. 8.1 


irchased Memphis Sawmill Co.'s mill and Miss Pas : : 
juipment and will continue plant; daily | ment awarded contract to T. M. Fav of 
(0x feet hardwood lumber; | G ; 





pacity, 1), 
es F. McSweyn, president; George 





a tei ethite « % " MISCELLANEOUS FACTORIES 














Me house and shipyard on Lowry I nd 
Sweyn, vice-president ; Otis A. Felger, secre Pe pear ere aie as ii \ i 1 , : . - 
ry, Grand Rapids, Mich. (Recently note¢ thorized city to issue $30,000,006 Ik Owet iu t Si \ FoM Ss , St. J 
orporated with $100,000 « ipital stock.) construct subway. Address TI! M: r. I’ } ‘ , : SKN ' , M » — L 
rex., Bastrop.—Jay C. Power, San Antonio, ic Ot Kile ientioe wheed ‘ ted M CG.8 rn. M.S uN ‘ 
x., will develop 8000 acres timber land; fistieniens aesmel 4 prop G. W. 1 
r timber is removed property will be | ,. ler-house for heating plant; RED M K » ¢ , ; : 
ded into 10-acre tracts and sold mami tinh om toed at < sheen wit he | awandel yntra to Lew @ K . , ‘ ieee ‘th ee 
rex., Corpus Christi—Nueces Lumber Co., | connected with cathedra y tun latter | Kansas City at $41,985 ft t Pr. C. Ritt 1 ¢ ) 
pital stock $10,000, incorporated by John J will carry stea pipe and have headroom | refuse incinerat daily y 
Kuntz, Roy 8S, Hollingsworth and Wyatt | oy 7 t: pP iat emneie Construction & Invest E. J. McDonnell, secret B d of Pu : — . - 
Cargile. ment Co. of St. is contract to n- | Works Ca ds lat noted | rury ( $0 
Tex., Rebecca.—Caney Creek Lumber Co., | struct boiler-hou tunnel; plans by Mo., Kansas ¢ Rock Crus ( isn z. & 4 ’ , 
J. L. Thomas, president (recently noted in Barnett, Haynes nett « St. Louis, gan R ‘ s g « s S500" Pr. ¢ } . 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Ila Key West—Cigars.—M, A. Gunst & |] George B. Townsend, H. M. Simmonds, McD. | porated by W. S. Hathaway, C. E. Hathaway | 2600 square yards concrete and 2570 squar 

a Pampa, Fla., engaged MeGucken & Hyer | ettway, Charles H. Smith and J. M. Meek; ind H. C. Pag yards vitrified block; bids received untij 
of ‘I a, Fla., to supervise erection of { will continue established plant. Mo., Kansas Citvy—Garage.—Charles Aikin | April 2; R. Keith Compton, chairman Paving 
( r factor reinforced concrete ; 280x110 Tenn., Memphis—Emergency Tire.—W. F.]} will erect garage salesroom ; cost $8000, Commission, (See “Machinery Wanted.” ) 

feet st $ sceasley of Plymouth, N. C., is promoting N. C.. Asheville—C. G. Memmineer award Md., Elkton.—Cecil County Commissioners 

Ga Atlanta—Overalis.—Nunnally MeCrea | organization of company to manufacture | oq contract to Wr nn & Garland. 60 S. Main | Wil! construct macadam road from Clayton's 
W erect building to be equipped as overall | emergency automobile tire, ete. St.. Asheville. to erect garage and dwelling Corner, near Chesapeake City, to Delawa 
factory by Marcus Loeb & Co.; structure will |) Tex. Fort Worth — Creamery. — Nissley | (See “Dwellings.”) line, 244 miles; appropriated $10,000 to grave 
be f tories; fireproof; reinforced con ‘roamery Co. increased capital « o " road from Battle Swamp to Port Deposit and 

_— Creamery 0. increased apital tock from Tex.. San tenito—Garage.—B Il. Frazier . ” ; iH : : . . nel . 
cre t $40,000). $25,000 to $50,000. . : $10,000 to gravel road from Bayview to ¢ 

will erect garage and machine shop; two sto ‘ ’ ‘ 

Ga. Ss I Tit Savell Rubber Tire rex., O'Quinn—Soap.—J. C. Melcher ad ries; brick; estimated cost $15,000. 
co capit stock $25,000, incorporated by | yises of proposed organization of company Miss., Macon.—Noxubee County Dist: 
W. BB. Ss W. W. Horndell and Charles] tg qeyel ‘ ‘ . , No. 2 will construct about five iles 

( evelop kaolin and manufacture into ROAD AND STREET W a Wi cons ct abo ive miles 
s soap ORK and five miles sand-clay road; inetude abou 
. . tem ineahs« % P — Polls San op Me an aw ‘xeavatio P lis 
iN I Covering.—Kentucky Tox.. San Antonio—Adding Machines.—Sim Ala., Birmingham ( ity awarded foll wing 4.00 yards earth excavate n and haulir 
iy ( ' Co reased capital stock | plex Adding Machine Co. incorporated with ontracts for street paving: Southern Wood | spreading and rolling of chert or gravel, et 
flock Paving P Rirminehs ri : ‘ ans j Tye "he er York « 
fron wn 0 150,000 capital stock by O. 'T. Gregory, E. M. Block Paving Co. of Birmingham, 19th St. at* plans with John A. Tyson, Chancery Clerk; 
ao. : ‘ a : : $13,554.90, Seco d £ 543.50 ¢ or bids receive ril 9 See “* hit 

Ky.. Pad Distillery.--Old Terrell Dis- } Gregory and F. 8. Burt. ; 4.90, Sec nd Ave. at $1S,54 00 and Mor id r ived April § (Se Machin 
“*Miine ¢ ; ‘ild di is ntie re k ine ris Ave. at $4176.50; Southern Bitulithie Co. | Wanted.) 

Hung wil | iid distillery recently re Va., Manassas — Train Control, Foreign e Nashvi T ‘ict 7042.5 

, , : ° @1n : of Nashville, Tenn., Eighth Ave. at $17,04 : M Fult Commiael rs Fult < 
ported burned at estimated loss of $15,000 rrain Control! Corporation. authorised capi ‘ ; Mo.., ulton. ommissioners ulton Sp 
al pore rf Ah ay Southern Asphalt & Construction Co. of Bir ; “a ctri a i . . 

| od ’ hi ’ ‘ ‘h ‘ ) eet > . ial Road District will improve about 15 

Ky Paducah—Churns.—Coleman Churn al stock $250,000, chartered; H. B. Miller, mingham, 24th St. at $13.630, Beech St. at . : , . 

P } F facturl ; er : wip ’ no . at Wey, Soe ot. & niles of roads; receive bids for loadi 
Operating Mechanism Manufacturing Co. in-| president, Staunton, Va.; W. F. Hale, vice- | gor4o 55 lith St. at $5873.50 and Ash St. at : a. 

, th @44 - <7 Ot © cst ' : aa : angler Ot. Bt wWols.w and ASD ¢ ‘ gravel from creek beds, hauling gravel 1 
corporated with $24,000 capital stock ; president, Nokesville, Va.; Thomas H. Lion, | gj 499 50: total $76,602.90: Walter G. Kirkpat : , : : 
Coleman, manager, 133 Trimble St.: will ehawetenniinee Mawnan as ee ” . an onstructing roads until April 1; W. R 

' ae . . = - secretary-treasurer, Manassas. ick, City Engineer (Recently mentioned.) , . = . —— “ht 
— ‘ } t to be rated at Z , : A Heagler, engineer, Home Bank, Fults 
mi scture Caurns , Plant CO DE Operarce t Va., Petersburg—Note Books.—Brown Pat } ' , : rink} bag 6 : : 

sarge 6 . ‘iar Ala., Choccolocco Goodrich & Crinkley | (See “Machinery Wanted.) 
| ent in connection with Fooks Lumber & | ants co. Clark J. Brown. president, 45 Syea er ; . : eee ps : 
Const tion Co.'s plant; springs will be N a : . 3 oni or Anniston, a., ave contract: and are N. ion Ilendersonville. ITendersonvi 
a, more St. (recently noted incorporated, $25,- | ,peparine to begit mnstruction of proposed : , er ce : 
mit ed by contract at first; probable | ayy, nital stock) 7 katt ecnil we a fcHlon OF proposed | County Commissioners will order bond « 
d ca ity 100 churns; recently noted as ew ae on Cheonmenes Walley stimated cost, | tion in Hendersonville and Hoopers Cre 
! I ity 4 ’ A . and paper for manufacture of note bOOKS;: | e7¢ ay hi er is l 
\ at hi fac g . - . townships to vote on $50,000 and $20,000 bor 
0 \ Made Easy Churn Manufacturin capacity 1000 weekly, (See “Machinery y»whship coal ‘ “ Mt 72 
( ~ “Machinery Wanted.”) Wanted.”) Ala., Cullman.—Cullman county voted bond | issue, respectively, for road construction 
I S veport—Bottling.—Star Bottling V: estes =e G. G. Fisher & issue of $200,000 for road construction; will N. C.. Mooresville.—City has engaged A 
' } = ; a., rrtsmouth hags.—G ‘. isher § build about 70 miles pike roads, comprising | 4 . ngineer. Charl _ NC , 
Wo rect building for bettling plant | po. ” pattimore. Md iene atin ‘Gaw Oie , isborne, engineer, Charlotte, N. C., to | 
ro., »é imore, . , secure site ol ag | in op o te iota it ae = +) : a 4 
nd st ne ri ne and one-half 3 . : Jietuss SUES J, ! & ts pare reliminary survey and estimate « 
: | i half all main roads leading into city, along ruil " ’ nd t t 
factory on Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line | pogq for avers distan ff i] : < , 
ate «140 t: cost out $20,000: plans] ,,.:; : : ; me, 8 : us awnee of ve miles; ] of street improvements and extensions 
. Railroad; postoflice, Portsmouth. (Recently | pacadam reads Lot Jones. engineer it : 

eing prepared ~ — enemies sae ee oon es ') water-works; bond issue contemplated, 

pre} noted as “J. J. Fisher under Va., Nor charge R. I. Burke. Judge of Probate 

Md., Baltimor Showcases.—Reinle-Salmon ! folk.) bids will 1 ae er ated ‘ Lene N. C., Rutherfordton.—Rutherford cour 

nas ” ASKeEF ’ oun om missio “ 

, " tockhol " ‘arner = Sts - — . —_ : . votes April 23 $250,000 bo ssue co 
; ! . kKholm and = Warner vaste Va., Richmond—Lime Grinding. William | ers. (Previously noted.) ' “one re é ond | > a 

rde« ol ‘ oO el Const ctio , struct roads. d ress County Conmmissi 
: tract to Fidelity nstruction | if \ann, Governor, and George W. Koiner, | ita SiadaeiiinwiMbe eantedeniabes cans a - ——— “eee 
(‘o., Knickerbocker Bldg.. Baltimore, to erect ' — ver — - ers 
Commissioner of Agriculture, decided to pro iy ‘ , 
‘ , , : : tory idamizing main streets; estimated cost of a - . . 
wo additional stories to present two-stor ceed with proposed establishment of lime mprovement andl nsid ti $15 N. C., Statesville.—Iredell County Com 
‘ : , ae ' improvements under consideration ),000 ; : ne ks : 
liding ; 2x40 feet; brick. (Recently | -inding plants, by State, to be operated by FOR sioners awarded contracts for grading 
nt d.) onvict labor Wiener miles of road; J. T. Plott to grade Chip) 
] a | ! : t ] "IT . . . , 
Md. Baltimore—Showcases.—F. X. Ganter , : ; : = P Ala., Florence.—City will construct con-| Ford, Lewis Ford and Bonbo roads, and W 
. Va.,  Shawsville Limestone Products erete sidewalks on Military Ave Address | EG : : 
Company, Leadenhall and Stockholm Sts . : : : vam SUSE - «gd | E. Graham to grade Shearer Chapel road 
I Limestone Products Corporation, capital] ype yayor 
\ + tw j } bu t Ss ane AYU. -} : TT let 
wi I wo additional building stock $50,000, chartered: J. L. Vaughan , ; i “ Okla., Hennessey. — Town contempia 
Md., Baltimore—Hominy.—Baltimore Pearl] president; W. T. Doosing, secretary-treas Ala., Gadsden.—City will construct 1834] paying Main St. Address Town Clerk. 
: ‘ ‘ A : square yards concrete sidewalks, 30 linear , 
Il ( Hloward and Ostend Sts., con-] yrer, both of Shawsville; George Longcor gre ; ‘ ; w deers ' Tai a S. C., Columbia, Richland county w 
. . ‘ mel é z : ' feet 8-inch curb and 36-inch gutter, 200 linear . : : 
t d with Consolidated Gas, Electric mat Ellet, R. F. D. from Cambria, Va. | Ses ; ‘ a : see construct road from city limits of Colun 
: + & Power Co., Continents! Bide. for ; _ | feet 6-foot gutter, 200 cubic yards excavation, | ,, a . aa head e1 
. iter em x aed a Va., Winchester—Medicine.—Whitlock Her | ote. + pids received April 7: Charles L. Marsh through Shandon (suburb) as far as $18, 
etricity r power, aggregating 1200 horse -— ’ ital $5 1cor yes ’ es : we se a | appropriation will permit rrobably pa 
plant Medicine Co., capital stock $5000, incorpo-| City Engineer. (See “Machinery Wanted.”) ; " ag a : Me 
/ shaggeetae rated; W. J. Whitlock, president; J. L KI ' u : with bitulithic Anderson Patterson, J 
F ro ltt : fi., or yers. ited $47,000 bons : ~lanr 
Mc., B Storage Batteries.—Balti- | Whitlock, vice-president; O. P. Ritter, sec a ’ gi betel nd) County Supervisor. 
. S ; nitalized at issue for street paving. Address The Mayor, a : 
! fel Storage Co., capitalized a retary-treasurer. . Ss. < Darlington.—City awarded cont 
MATL IRL. rte by oO ; ray, S. S . , . li Orland ’ etitio @zis- : , > ‘ + 2 
' ene d by John G yarrsgyeillps es W. Va., Charleston—Drilling Jar.—Sparks | | vn undo.—City will petition ,. 3S | to Mr. Steele of Bennettsville, 8. C., to pi 
} } > | s ‘ ) f re or authori Oo issue $100,000 « bo S . . 
Adams and M. B. F, Hawkins, all of W u Drilling Jar Co., capital stock $20,000, in tt cee ws 1] ms ; tage actinccuaae : nds | sidewalk on Florence St. 
l Mi Gri s company's - " » Oo pave about 1 mites of street with vitri , ‘ a . 
I) I - as orporated by William A. Oaley, C. W. |, : , . * ; aie renn., Bluff City.—Sullivan County R 
ais . ied brick; property-owners to pay one-half : i 
. Swisher, John L. Dickinson and others; ca : I te ‘ih tt pay Commission awarded contract to Oliver & 
. : , , - cost, making total amour o be expen 

M St. Lou Drugs.—Standard Products | will establish plant to have daily capacity | . : , : ’ © expended | iin of Maryville, Tenn., to grade and 1 

] 7 . aan $200,000, . 

‘ pital stock $200,000, incorporated by H. | of 10 drilling jars adamize 50 -mile road ; to be provided for « 
’ 4 ] | f ™ : elds ° T: ‘ t \ l ‘ - OOO Ss ‘ "’ > | . ‘ 
: Edgar Roberts and W. C, Shield W. Va., Huntington—Mattresses.—Standard “ . aac - : rs Pag aie $20,000 bond issue; C, M, Dulaney, ens 
re yards vitrilic« rick pavement, using either] , > . . > 
M St. I i I mimers and Under-| Mattress Co., capital stock $50,000, incorpo ‘ mt ; ene a sa - a pa - “ er Blountville, Tenn, (Reeently 1 
* saba, cchit o asphi i ‘ bids ‘ 
t s S M Thun Chemical | rated by Charles Gough, D. C, Helmick, 8 I eaiggh: tioned.) 
- lle - sunce maar : ceived until April 1; D. BB. MeKay, chair > , 
Co ) k $15 incorperated by | C. Hennen and others; will locate at 201-225 : , ie W “ibs 2 renn., Camden.—Renton county def 
yon A. Will of St. Louis, Theodore J, Gis- |] 2Ist St nan, Commissioners of Public Works ; Allen | 999.909 bond issue for road constructic 
: . fhomas, Clerk; this work lately mentioned. | woo) Goo) ler Bond issue ree 
! It ( I Dederick and Caroline M W. Va., Wheeling Drugs Iloge-Davis | (See “Machiner Wanted.) ee ee. ee ee 
( Kirkwood Mo and Sam] prug Co., capital stock $25,000 incorporated | a , ' : noted voted.) 
*Jant ty.—Cit oted 30,000 md Ten orristo ‘i ‘ ‘ ontr 
White of W 1, Whar yy John C. Davis and Mary R. Davis of - me NM ; - 7% . renn., Morristown.—City awarded contr 
: - : : issue for paving ddress The ayor. (Kh to Murr: Construction C Knoxvi 
M St. Lo roilet Preparations.—Perry | Wheeling, Ernest K. Hoge, Katherine Hog ota a x ’ : Mur yf von a _— : 
cent nentioned. } Te or 16,379 square yards she asp! 
Chet ‘ Granite bldg (recently and W. L. Noble of Martins Ferry, O " : I seo ~— ae ee sie ,! bein 
. 1 : be pital stock $2000). W Fla., Orlando.—Orange, Volusia and Bre sutts — stags one yg in iImpro\y 
nt | 1 ty vard counties contemplate constructing road | Ment districts Nos. - and o; requires bs 
I. ‘Trevaskis, president, will manvfactm MOTORS AND GARAGES ened counties slag oo Faring A Pore soci 
: ae ae ol rented from Titusville to Orlando, 40 miles; James; Cubic yards excavation, (Cail for bids fa 
! ' , ° ° " 
j ding equipped (s Machinery Want Ala., Birminghat Garage.—J. W. Minor, | £.. Giles. M. M. Smith and others. committe: lv noted.) . 
Brown-Marx Bldg., will open proposals May : : : | rex., Cameron.—Justice Precinct No, 1 
ed Ky., Fulton.—City sold $40,000 bond issue | “a - ’ 150.000 | 
Mel 1 for erection of recently-noted garag on : , nad rhe | Milam county will vote on $150,000 bond iss 

\ t t rac ‘ i ~" z for street rovements Address iT . 

I S I S ‘ Hargadin ichKit story ; 350x125 feet; brick and concrete ; wood — — ‘ | for road construction. Address County C 
{ k I G Is Co. leased 35,000 square feet : : , Mayor. : 

1 Wasl doors and sash; cost $6000; plans by D, O. missioners. 
oor spa in building at 22d St. ant ash . > ty ouisville Vises ‘ourt receives bi : 
a ; ee i yu : oe tales te Whilldin, Birmingham. wi Louisville.—Fiseal Court receives bids | Tex., Fort Worth.—J. S. Travilla, engine: 
yton Ve ang Lt equi LO s Like i pril for maint ance of ollov g - ¥e 2 = 
Fla., Jacksonville—Garage.—L, T. Smith, | °?" yg Bhyg ae ieee : : 1 aa submitted report to Tarrant County Commis 
t y n oads for one eal tiver road, srowns . . . » . P 
; 2379 St. John’s Ave., awarded contract to ‘ a oe or oon — | rs, estimating cost of constructing eig 
ckor reamer Cats a Co- " : * bore, Shelbyville, Taylorsvill iF st : Fe 

Mw, 4 Hickory—Creamery atawba CO-| oct garage, etc. (See “Dwellings.”) es ney z iylorsville, urd wes | cardinal and sub-cardinal roads at $830, 
on tive eamel oO . tobinson, *reston-street, Third-street, sigt ( h- - : 

perative Creamery Co., J. W. Robins seal LP. Hol k , rhird-street Eighteenth-| 1nq recommending asphalt macadam and 
pres it, a rded contrac Whi er & ‘Ja., Orlando—Garag . ". olbroo street a ane R roads, outside cit yf | , ® 
presiden awarded ntract to Whitener & Ila riant mis te s eEees nd — aun 7 ms og tside city of | watcr-bound macadam ; total mileage, 131.158; 
Deal. Hickory, to erect 40xS80-foot building; | and H R. Berry cont mplate building | Lot svill ; reconstruction of Seventh-street bond issue of $1,000,000 previously vot 
f oof; plans by Q. E. Herman, Hickory; | garage 10x75 feet; one story; brick. road from Bernheim lane to St. Helena; | i ntly mentioned.) 

" , , : . try ‘ - *F . . | ows te - ‘ ee 
I nery mait purchased ; no bids; daily IXy Touisville Automobiles. American | also construction of Eighteenth-street road | Tex., Houston.—City awarded contract 
é y 35/1 pounds butter and 50 gallons} Manufacturing & Distributing Co., capital | from end of present macadam to Salt River] gugopman & Dolson of Houston to pa 
‘ m Recently noted.) stock $10,000, incorporated by Harry L. ridge iJ Russ ll Gam S, COGS) _R ad En streets in Central Park. 

Okla Mangu Fly Serees Mangum | Archey of Indianapolis, Ind.; P. H. Block | Simeer, (5 Machinery Wanted."’) Tcx., Linden.—Road District No. 7, ¢ 

Electric Fly Sereen Co, (recently noted in- | of Cincinnati, O., and H. B. Morrow of La., Iberia.—Iberia parish will vote late | county, J. P. Fant, County Judge, will « 
rated, $ ) eapital stock), will rent} Pittsburgh, Da. in April or early in May on issuance of | sirnet roads at cost of $35,000; clay and san 
ling and install eleetric-motor planing Md., Baltimore—Gar: M. Solmson, Bay previously-noted $126,000 for road construc ypen bids April 10; L. L, Harper, Count 
Kk. FF. Hayter, president; D. J. Carter, |] arq and Nanticoke Sts., will erect addition | ion; W. L. Burke, secretary Police Jury. Clerk. (Bond issue recently noted.) 
\ t; Z. T. Pry i tary-trea to garage for Apartment Garage Co., Whit La., Mansfield.—City Council will meet Tex., Port Lavaca.—Calhoun County Co 
rel is M inery Wanted."’) lock and Callow Ave. ; 80x160 feet ; brick and April 1, when definite plans will be made | missioners will construct 30 miles of gray 

‘ Sapulpa Bedding Southwestern | stesi censtruction; extension of present] ang contract probably let for paving, ete.;] surfaced highway in Road District No. 

B Co ital stock $10,000, incorpora- | steam-heating system; slag roof; cost $1000;] 7 yy provers. secretary (Sex Water-| bids received March 28; F. M. Dudgeot 

i by Hlenry J. Ward, L. R. Dit! and Ed-| plans and construction by owner. works.”’) County ize. (See “Machinery Wanted 

iw. s t Md., Cambridge—Garage.—Vhillips Hard La., New Iberia—City will pave 12 miles Tex.. Sun Antonio.—San Antonio Gas & 

Ss. ( Charleston — Hid ind Bark ware Co, awarded contract to W, LT. Bar mene sidewalks; City Engineer instructed | Electric Co. and San Antonio Traction ¢ 
( s Hide & Bark :Co., eapital stock | nett & W, Il. Thomas to erect proposed g to prepare plans and specifications. Address | includes expenditure of $100,000 in its 1 
$12,000, j yrporated y Walter B. Wilbur] age: 49x feet; three stories; rick and | -pp, Mavor budget for street paving and double tra 
and J, J. Murray steel ; hand-power elevatorr ; slag roof; cost Md., Baltimor City will grads urb and | 124 (See “Electric Plants.) 

Ss. ., Sumter womaiting.—Imperial Car . Alice eS a LN with vitr d= block, granite’ block, Tex., San Marcos.—City awarded contra 
bonating Co, capital stock 32000, Incorpo Mo,, Kansas City—Garage.—Mrs. Virginia | cp pot isphalt and bituminous concrete on c. W, Maxwell to construct cone 
rated by W. DD. Gas Ir, W. T. Hunter and] I. Johnson will rebuild burned garagt COSt | poncrete ise the following Contract No et crossing around plaza, 

j ’ r She ) - ‘ : oy " : > 
I. M. Harrison, J1 $10, 2, 13,920 square yards vitrified block; Con ex., Texarkana.—City will vote on $250 
rent Knoxville Appa hian VTroducts Mo., Kansas City—Automobiles.—King City | tract 53, 16,650 square yards granite block;] bond issue to pave streets, ete.; Hl. W 
. . . e ; | 
Co tal stock $10,000 neorporated by ' Metor Sales Co., capital stock $10,000, incor Coutract 54, 3020 square yards sheet asphalt, ° Runnells, Mayor. 
mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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— —— — — 
rex., Valley Mills.—Bosque county voted | manholes and two-compartment concret i nd twe ler is awarded n nd t t y { ement 
¢40.000 bond issue for construction of. about | septic tank; Worley & Black, engi! rs, Re t t " ‘ | ed 75x44 t additional | l \ W 
les of roads. Address County Commis j tianes Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; R. FE. Brown, ding I rd t I = 
rs | clerk, (Call for bids lately noted.) w 6 Kit Hosiery ¥ ‘ I 1 


rex., Winnie Commissioners Precinet No N. C., Charlotte City bids r sewer I Cotton Mills adv re ve tly M I \ ( 





Chambers county voted $100,000 bond is struction Ist St ete., Nortl Charlotte | noted improvement Now " t tion w n de ty x 
S to build and shell roads Address (recently noted to be received March , tion of 1M t tw tory xte I ! l t W ply } d 
‘ nty Commissioners, Anahuac, Tex | hsv won rejected; Executive Board wi ding, making capacity : s 4H val ( 1 tank 
Va.. Danville. Pittsylvania county will | Teceive new bids April 2 for construction of pindles preset quipment 5100 s n, combinatior ! ngine and 
nstruct four sections of soil road, about 1 about 18,221 feet 24-inch to S-inch sewers] wit a I i ld . f , l l 
s each, and 8 miles of macadam road in| #24 drains; also about 200 feet cast-iron | die lit mat ! I l : ds recently note r ed M 


lian River District; bids for any section or | 


pipe for creek crossings; A. Hl. Wearn, Cit | ha power f the additional 1 \ $ were re ted nd 
are invited until April 1: P. H. Terry, | ©! 


lerk and Treasurer (See Machinery ~ : exington tor ‘ ' ’ 
17 ] ( + 4 t | r 
rman of committee. (See “Machinery Wanted.”) otton s (Erlanger B ) t : » i = 


| 
| 
| 
Wanted.) N. C., Winston-Salem.—P,. H. Hanes award Ne York nd G ge W M t t , . 
n 
' 

















Va., Gate City Johnson, Estiville and | ©4 contract to J. B, MeCrary Company of At- | Lexingtot varded niract to G 

Fulkerson Magisterial districts of Scott | @t4#, Ga., to lay sewer and water mains In|] ( Greet S. ¢ I M M ‘ 
: — . . | ¢ igh] ds. s r j 
inty will vote on $150,000 bond issue to} t Highlands, suburl . i 
. . : 1 > - t n t t j 

nstruct roads. Address County Commis Okla., Bristow.—City voted $25,000 bond | é l : 

sioners. issue to construct s system Address I $ . x ! 
. The Mayor 5, Ut spindles, 68 oms, et t nd 
Va.. Orange.—Orange county will macad rhe Mayor ean 
: S 
ize about 20 additional roads. Address renn., Nashvill City awarded contract w 
. : . . } eur" FF I Oo ' t s ‘ 
County Commissioners, to T. I. Curtis & Son of Nashville at $5977.75 . 
. alee : A ‘ ed ul I ! s I M Ss. « 
Va., Richmond Administrative Board | t© Construct trunk sewer in Delta St, | 
' oo 5 : N Cc Sa Cottor y \ I W 
varded contracts for about 100,000 square | rex., Rosenberg.—City w mstruct sew 2 Ml \ 
| Cot nM \\ 1 , \ 
rds granite and paving: J. C. | system and wat vorks $0.0 
6 tae : : | oe , S ¢ 1 ‘ ( M r N ‘ M \ 

Cheatwood of Ri ured ¢ uct 9 Address The M 

tal of $58.3 Re M \ N. 

il of x I various s ts W. Va. Hur eton.—t p 

d John ¢ Weir Ricl nd otis otit on $25 . nd ' M h Ml 

tal of $12,500 for street paving: Washing | struction ind p neg \ , M 


n Asphalt Block & Tile Co. (S. Capitol and | (4 
R Sts.), Washington, ID. C., and to Atlantic 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


situlithie Co. of Richmond at total of $90,00 
various street paving, Ark., Harrisburg.—Southw rn ‘T p : , - " iH 
Va., Staunton.—S, ID. Folsinger, general ‘eleg ’ the “ - 
lager, states city road work is done by 


ty force. (Te ntly noted to inelude $60,000 





annual budget for st t improvements. ) 


W Va IHluntingtor City contemplates xt t, s - - | 
ting on $250. r street paving and | m of ost $1000; day la is 
wer constructior Address Mayor Chap Ca yus.—S« I I I | 
| 
| 





led “Co. (main office, Atlanta, Ga.) | WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
W. Va.. Parkersburg.—City votes May 8 on| awarded contract to erect t phot . 
: Bir \ I M i B 


$200,000 bond issue for street paving Ad change to Krebbs Contracting ¢ r 

7 1 Or s I N \ I 
dress The Mayor. (Recently mentioned.) ing! Ala. ; cost $125,000, 
W. Va., Princeton.—Mercer county votes| Md., Denton —Farmers & Merchants’ 1 : cane 
April 22 on $800,000 bond issue for perma-| ephone & Electric ¢ capital stock $176 wearer wt Hon on . r , ' ‘ 
nently improving roads; I I Bowman, | organized with Harry M. 1 son, Pp S ae a | , 
Clerk, ~ nt, Hillsboro Md ar / I George ©. 1 4 i | M 

tairigh vice-president yenton; cons | 
SEWER CONSTRUCTION dates Farmers & Merchants’ 7 ne ( He, ( 


\la., Roanoke.—City votes May 1 on $20,000] 22d I su Light & Power Co 








ond iss to construct s t ste W perating in ¢ Qu \ « S 
If. Mann, M r I ‘ nt , ; ; Ad M 
yunty v t Dent I 
9 Montic lo ( des S Is r , 
Aan, Monti | Gre ‘ — 1 Ridgely Mr | I ( 4 ‘ , 
ction ot sewerag I l s | off ’ i 7 \ 
ee ee pve S*"| Denton. (Recent ( 
into o1 for W ntractor will dé 
sit bond: contr t pr 1 iwarded April v , I 1a I S I Fi ' 
. . ( ca s kK $ ] A ] 








= 
= 














i : t G 

nd contract probably let for sewer improve | \ i ! I x R 

ents, et J. M. Rogers, se tary (See | = ph I . x { \ | 

W: ) | operate tele sys m W + 

: | 1 lent ; MT. Wil | . ; 

Id I City el | : ae : \ x \ 
ine il ater s . : I ( l | 

(8, wing I | R | W. S | ] M 
ties ( » dir r fi v | 1 Tel ( . . 

, 3 R 
to Wit s di t rat I. R. Ca I ; I \ p 
fied- pipe us I tior t f M W \ 
Va _ 

ications at offi of Sev ( . ' 
oy " I i ons I \ W R 

arles England, chairman ) mericatr I ‘ 

I Ad 

sldg.: bids received until April 9 (See |] 
as Tile neers Gee 2 TEXTILE MILLS , 

achinery anted.”’) \ 

: Ala., Selma—Cotton Cloth.—Goodin, Reid & Fla., Fort M Ci ’ 1 $ I . 
Miss., Clarksdale.— City will construct - : s ; : ao eae \ W ( 
. += ‘ : . Co., Cincinnati, ¢ f rey ted tf ve pul . 

about 1120 feet 15 to 24-inch vitrified pipe} | is . Gettea one 1% iP? re protectior \ | Mit 

wer, with necessary manholes, catch-basins Me . E 

, as to invest 310,000 for Improvements; plan I I Wat ( 

ind connections; use 2230 linear feet 4 te ; f ) spindl ae Z 7 
“M-inch vitrified pipe, 25 barrels Portland ce-| “~~ ~~’ ere ers treet 
ment, manhole covers, ete.; bi opened | Ga., Chickamau Cotton ¢ ( l ( ( ( \ 
April 1; W. M. Purnell, City Clerk. (See | Springs Bleachery Co. will issue bond nad \ \ I> 

Machinery Wanted.) $109,000 and it ise capital stock to $1,0% M ) t r Union T! I W 

; ; m writes t Ma turers RB Lc. ' ‘ 
Miss., Tutwiler.—City’s plans for sanitary 7 Ky., J 
, ! Wi Building wi . x : I ed ( Cor ( M W 

sewer construction (1! ntly noted) will in . 





LOE RISER CAREERCHION, WIEN CORE naa: 7 I t $3800 t nstruct W. Va. A tend te Light & W 











lude one mile 8 10 and 12-inch sewers, 8 | aot p ; 
manholes and 4 flush tanks; plans and speci- | easter nd Ss. McW 
ations on file with J. L. Donald, clerk;}|* ~ : 8 L. J 7 -_ 
‘ids received March 4 wet ted, and new | N. C., Forest City—Knit Goods.—W. P./1 Jeffersor n. (See “City and 
ids will be received April 15; R. C. Huston | Leister recel reported interested It I I ‘ < . . : . 
& Co., Exchange Bldg M mphis, Tenn., con plan to establi Knitting mil ivi A) rf ' ' Y WOODWORKING PLANTS 
ulting engineer. (See “Machinery Wanted.”’) | oie é. N. ( Phet nota nd t A M \ ( ‘ 
Mo., Richmond.—Cit warded tract to q - ' D ' 3 ! 
Lannder Construction Co., 3821 Bell St : N. C., G ‘ n Yarn.—O M . & \ Il I \ 
Kansas City, Me: at $12,199 to construct | Wil, It Is d, 1, eng D oO I s I \ \ | ‘ 
sewer system and septic tank: 4640 feet 15 110721 spindles WW - 
inch, 3176 feet 12-inch and 4445 feet ine | N. C., Gas 1.—t ton Yar I Mar I M ( ( Ark I Ss W w. ¢ 
pipe ; average depth of ditch, 5 feet; 40 brick | ufacturing Co. w ld 1 s l I \ ‘ I ] 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Mo., St. Louis.—W. C. Burns, 4539 Gibson 
Ave., will expend $9500 to erect tenement 
house and store recently noted. (Ss 
“Stores.”’) 

Mo., St. Louis.—Fred H. Bohle will er 
apartment-house on Fairground PI. 

me Charleston. Sallie Litschgi w 
rect apartment-house ; cost $7000, 

x: € Durham.—George W. Watts yw 
erect apartment-house. 

N. C., Wilmington.—C. P. B. Mahler w 
erect apartment-house; two stories; bri 
slate roof; 14 rooms: cost $7000. 

renn., Nashville.—George Sedberry is h 
ing plans prepared by C. K. Colley, Nas 
ville, for apartment-house at Murphy A 


and 2ist St. 


Tex., Galveston.—J. D. & J. R. Tabor w 
erect l4-room flats on Leeland St. betw 
Fannin and San Jacinto Sts.; cost $9000, 

Tex., Houston.—J. Q. and J. R. Tay 


will erect apartment-house on Leeland Ay; 
l4 


$9000, 


Ma 


stucco ; 
Dr. 


frame and cost 


rooms ; 


T San Augustus 


Ernest 


X., Antonio 


rick is having plans prepared by I 


Behles, San Antonio, for apartment-hou 
four stories; reinforced concrete; 20 apat 
ments; fireproof; vacuum cleaning syst« 


hot-water; steam heat; telephones; spe: 
ing tubes; dumb waiters; garbage burnet 
tiled floors, corridors and kitchens; mar 
wainscoting in corridors; cost $60,000. 
Tex., Waco.—Dave Hawtof will erect sto 
and apartment building. (See “Stores 


Va., Richmond. Db. W. Shrecengost, 


Louisiana St., will expend $10,000 to er 
three tenement-houses ; 40x62 feet; ordinar 
frame construction; tin roof; gas lighting 


plans and construction by owner. (Recent 


noted.) 


Va., Richmond.—Virginia Construction ¢ 


will erect two-story brick tenement-hous 
cost $5000. (See “Dwellings.”’) 

Va., Richmond.—Davis Brothers and Jo 
G. Seott will erect two-story brick te 


on Allen Ave.; cost $32,000. 


ASSOCIATION AND FRATERNAL 


ment-house 


Ark., Benton.—Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows adopted plans for $7000 lodge hall. 

Fla., Miami.—Fraternal Union Corpor 
tion will erect building; not less than thi 
stories; reinforced concret 

Fla., St. Petersburg.—Women's Town I) 
provement Association rejected all bids t 
erect building and will have plans revis: 
and receive new bids; structure to be tw 
stories; probably brick; hot-air heat; elk 


gi ha 


fixtures ; 
(Recently noted.) 


tric wiring; assembly 


sox38 feet. 


is 


Miss., Laurel.—Laurel Camp, Woodmen 


the World, will erect two-story building. 
N. C., Asheville—Ancient Free and A 
cepted Masons, it is reported, will eré 
lodge building: concrete, brick and steel 





three and a half stories and basement; cost 


$ O00, 
Tex., Corsicana. — Young Men's Cbhristia: 
Association, it is reported, will erect build 


ing to cost at least $75,000. 

Tex., Hillsboro.—Ancient Free and A 
cepted Masons are having plans prepared 
by C. H. Page & Bro., Austin, Tex., f 
building ; two stories; frame; cost $20,000 

Va., Richmond.—Patrick Henry Coun 


United American M 


hall; 


No. Order 


lodge 


Junior 


le, 


chanics, will erect cost $8000 


Women's Chris 
Noland & 
building 
steel ; 


Young 
plans 
Richmond, for 
concrete 


Va., Richmond. 
tian Association 

Baskerville, 
St three 

$84,000. 


has by 


on 5 
and ust 


stories ; 


BANK AND OFFICE 


Ark., Hot Springs.—E. G. Thompson, Lit 
tle Rock, Ark. ,hbas plans for store ar 
office building. (See “Stores.”’) 

Fla., Jacksonville. — Seaboard Air Lin 
Railway Co., W. D. Faucette, chief eng 


neer, Portsmouth, Va., is reported as plat 
ning to erect office and union depot build 
ing 

Fla Lakeland.—V. V. Van Iluss oper 


bids about April 10 to erect office and st 


building. (See ‘“‘Stores.’’) 


Mrs nia it 


et 


floor 


Ques Condon, 


n 


for stores, 


vuilding ; ve stori 


er 
Sarasota 


Lord 


of 
H. 


Fila., 
erect 
ested. 


- Bank 
J. 


Sarasota. wi 


bank is inter 


building ; 
( L. & W. E. McCurry 
to contain three 
(See “Stores.’’) 


Hartwell.—I. 
erect building 


and office. 


Ky., Louisville.—Whallen Bros. have plans 


ra., 
will store 


rooms 





by D. X. Murphy & Bro., 140 8S. 5th St., Lou- 


boro, Ark., and Chicago, Ill, and associates La., St. Joseph.—Tensas Cotton Oil Co.'s a; <.. B. Pierce's store and 
purchased 10-acre site and will build stave] plant; estimated loss, $60,000, residence Hardware Co.'s build 
plant Md., Baltimor Union Abattoir Co.'s | ine; loss $3000, 
Ark., Blytheville — Cooperage Blythevilk ant partially destroyed; estimated loss, Ss. C.. Walterboro.—M. Carn Fishburne’s 
Cooperage Co., capital stock $15,000, incor- | $75,000; main office, Brunswick St. and Wil residenc loss Moo, 
rated ’ P. Cat T. Slagle ¢ 4 k I : 3 , i 
porated by F. I irter, T. igle and Hi. I ns A\ ; renn., Fulten.— James Bate’s residence ; 
La Nievy Md., Reisterstown.—Edgar Heise’s residence | jocs g3000 
Fla oxes.—Key West Box Co. | 00 Reisterstown Rd., owned by William Rus 
awardes » Riley Bros. & Co. to | Sell of Russell & Bro. ; loss $4000, rent Nashville.—City Scavenger Depart 
ae I t's stabk A oodti s erinte 
cami ox factory; 75x54 feet Md. ¢ Lirik atter 2 adione’a en . tabl W Woodtin, superintend 
mee ent: loss on bi g, $5 
olid « build cistern, 73x54 feet arn carriage-hous chicken-hous and S , n building, $5000, 
under building, to have capacity of rut orn-hou ss $8000 to $10,000 Tex.. Cameron.—Dick Batte’s residence; 
100,000 gallon Miss., Jackson.—Mrs. H. U. Tarrison's | loss $3000. 
Fla., Tampa — Novelties. —H, E. Vote of | residen: ’. Simonton’s residence,| + . er 7 
ne resides W. W. Simonton residence, rex Decatur.—Frazier Furniture Co.'s 
Denver, Col, and associates will establish | owned by Mrs. D. Hutton, tore 
: store 
novelty woodworking plant. on eckas esi . : 
I Ww : Miss., Jackson oon Tex., Fort Worth.—Henry C, Frazier’s resi 
G s Staves auis erner Stay dence aged ; 5 
: . peer oe lence damaged ; dence at 1128 Alston Ave.; loss $4500. 
‘ shire port, al purchased 0000) acres ae ken oble tel ou , | ; 
- saiciaedeilidhe cata tiliate caiaaed Miss. Jacksoa.—N Hotel, owned by] ‘Tex, Hearne.—Planters’ Oil Mill's seed 
wis , 1% Pp! . George Lemon estate of Jackson and E B hous« loss $45.000 to $50,000. 
Ga Summerville—Cooperage Jesse Scog Noble, proprietor of Rainey Hotel at New LC , . = F id 
( ongvit jusi shi S residence ; 
gins Armuchee Ga., and associates ot Albany, Miss | lex., Longview =e one resicenc 
. oss $10,000 
vunized company with $10,000 capital stock Miss., Magnolia.—Building occupied by F. | —_ 
to build cooperage in Chattooga coun ( Kornrumpf, Magnolia Drug Co., Cumber- rex., Mexia.—J. R. Neece Lumber Co.'s 
probably at Summerville or Gore land Telephone Exchange and others flice buildings 
' | 
K Middlesboro—Sash and Door, et Miss Mississippi ¢ Anniston Hotel Tex., North Zulet Bryant & Rogers’ ware 
Blanton & Marshall organized with $12,000] owned by Mrs. F. R. Holbrook: loss $20,000. | hous 
upita tock c. W Oo president; . : en 
: I = , : anton - len J Mo., Jacksonvi M. A. Hester's hard-| Va. Portsmouth George T. Perrott’s 
i al Tt sure { a li “ung . . . , 
[ i I reasurer ar mana we store Jacksonville Bank: loss $25.00 residence at Piedmont A nd Nelson St 
\ rect building of ordinary construction ; . Prentia Part 
o., St ouis dona Bldg., at ‘ | entis Park 
manufacture interior finish, special sash and lo., Loui Vidona Bldg., at Sth and | 
store fronts, frames, et pla at | ‘cust Sts. damaged; | FOI. | Va., Radford.—Watts B- Valmer’s rolle 
» (Recently noted.) N. C., Oxford.—Oxford Buggy Co.'s plant | and saw mills. 
N. « Dunn—Window Shades.—Everlast- | 4¢™@8ed ; estimated loss, $25,000 W. Va., Middleton—Row of dweliines 
ing Window Shade Co... Angier, N. ¢ will > Statesvi Imperi Furniture | owned by Consolidation Coa! Co., Fairmont, 
stablish plant to manufacture window | oiler-root W. Va.; loss about $8000. 
had daily capacity lw dozen; ma y: «4 n.—Wilmington Handk W. Va., Moundsville.— Tar Run Mining 
hiner (including band saw, moulding ma-] (o,'s plant; estimated loss $40,000 Co.'s al tipple; estimated loss, $25,000. 
l ‘ ‘ li ] st plie« ope 1 reo ° 
iit tc.) mainly ippli 1; pen pl Okia Madill. of Waters 
posals May for erection of $2500 ordinary Pier Oil , - tl St. I Li M ) 
‘ » (ma offic Ais oO 
sustruction 100x50-foot building; Dr. C. R nd Marsh Milling & Grain ¢ ' e470 DAMAGED BY CYCLONE 
tit ‘ sil i ik ' i ’ ISSUS —? 
Young, president; J. A. Williams, eretary nd $2 res} tive} 
and $5000. resm \ . — nie: Hill's e 
treasurer; J Ww Fatum, manager (Ser Miss., Brookvill Jan Barnhill : 
Machinery Wanted.” Okla rulsa.—J, ¢ Rand s sidence lence, M. O'Byrne’s re ence, Phillip Gous 
; d ; ss $2000 sett's numibe ff cabins and barn 
N. ¢ Wilmington—Shingies, Building Ma 
erlal, ete Wilmington Door & Lumber Co, 
\ rebuild plant recently noted irned | 
will purchase machinery (See “Machinery BUTII DING NJ 
Wanted,"") 
Tex,., Aldridge—Boxes, etce.—Aldridge Lun 
. ( ee f Aldrid I i - 
ber Co. will establish plant to manufacture BUILDI > R 
packing boxes, crates and shooks; reported 
to build circular mill with daily capacity of Ee 
tA, feet APARTMENT-HOUSES Mo., St. Ls Voisey Investment Co. will 
Tex., San Antonio—Sashes and Doors rect thr apar nt-hous 
= ‘ Ala Bin hg ark I nt Co i : 
Albert ara Ernest Steves awarded tra i , : se dine Mo., St. Louis.—E. G. Lay will erect two 
to Ja If. Wagner to erect sash and door | “!! winigny SOLE AUG BPATEMeAE OGEINE- | rors tenement-house at 2335 Red Bud Ave 
he : -— , x Stores."’) 
factory tildings will include planing mil cost $4500, 
130x220 feet, warehouse 60x150 feet. boiler Fla., Jacksony Ii. J. Klutho will erect , - 
, : ; Mo., St. Louis.—Joseph Haberm will 
house drvkilns and storage sheds: rein ipartment-hou > thr stories brick cov 
erect two-story te ent-house at Utah 
forced concrete; total floor space 100,000] cred with cement in or prepared rooting ; 
: St.; cost $4400. 
square feet; cost of buildings $60,009; cost uilt-in gas heaters or vacuum steam heat; 
of machinery $20,000; Leo M. J. Dielmann, | entrance lobbies tiled, with marble steps and Mo., St. Louis.—Charles Henne will erect 
a 1 : o-stor teneme house at 3417 Giles S 
architect, prepared plans (Reeently men as tiled bathr s: indirect lighting in | "We-stery tenement-hou at dy Gil st 
tioned.) living and dining. window sash glazed | COSt $4000. 
. t t SS st ‘ ‘ et Lit Mo Ss yuis en! sehrmi il 
Va., Charlottesville—Insulator Pins, et with art gla in zit " 1 wai I t. Louis.—Henry Luehrmann will 
scoting throoms d halls: hand ro rect o-story rem house { 3429-31 
Lu Wicebel Hagerstown, Md states is ting in ithr and ha an I tw I tel nt u it } 
‘ 7 lei sideboards Ihio S eost 36000 
supplied with additional machinery re Ato seh , ' , . ‘ - 
quired for building recently noted leased Fla ramp W. TP. Bethea will expend Mo., St. Louis.—Ge Bockwinkle will 
ind to remode! for manufacturing in- | $4500 to erect apartment s mill con- | ¢ t two-story tene t-house at 1134 An 
S tor pins, et structior g it trie lighting; tin | lica St. ; cost $4800, 
o roo plans and oustruction y owner Mi St. Louis.—Lester Beals will erect 
BURNED (Re tly noted two-story tenement-house at 2367 Geraldin 
Ala., Sylacauga.—Sylacauga Lu er Co.'s IXy Louis l Gireine! 3 Ie SE. ; cost $500 
ox factory, planing mill and engine-roo Broadway, will expend 36000 to erect dou M St. Louis.—Osear A. Elmo will erect 
timated loss, $15,000, apartment-houss rooms; ordinary con-| Wo three-story tenements and three on 
t ti 1] lans |S garages at 41-47 Waterm: Ss and 
Ark Leste! A. E. Gatlin’s s and | Structior hot t etal ro enor) a . . Waterman St. an 
dw ng: loss $6000 and onstructior \ wi (Reeently our three-story tenements and four one 
: noted under “Dw ings.”’) | ry garages a 7 Waterman St st 
Ark ine Bluff Merrill Schoo loss | e-> ery 
14400. Address The May Ky.. Loulsvi Peter Knopf, Jr. will : 
erect two-story brick-v r tel ent-house Mi St. Louis.—W. Hl. Collins will erect 
] } 4 ‘ s esl A 
Ila Lakeland. —J. W. Lan len 1t 183-85 Vernon A\ cost $8000 , ipart t ise at 2836 Forest St 
ss $5000 to $6000 : 
‘ Ky., Louisvi ©. G. Everbach will ereet st $20,00 
Fla Lakeland.—J. W. Lan resident two-stor tel nt-l at 1623 El Mo., St. Louis.—John J. Nilligan will erect 
loss $0000 to SO000 wood Av st S60 two-story ten nt-honse at 3841 Shaw St.; 
Ga S: Paul D. Kenr s residenc La New Or - Al G. B Aud ost S500 
a8 Fo on Bldg pleted plans for apartment-| Mo.,, St. Louis.—Estelle K. Smith will erect 
I nan * Barkett’s st SS : P aii : 
= Hickman \. PF. Barkett tore hous mn St. At sat ween Camp and | five and six-room flat on Union Blvd.; cost 
10,000) Chestnut Sts tv ries and isement ; $7500 
IX Richmond.—Mrs. FE. Tutt Burnam a f tt , alee so | ; 
fs me ' I ae a © . “i. Mo., St. Louis.—Charles Gietner will erect 
‘ den LOSS 3, UU" sartments 3 ‘ re 
: ; | stor nd t ment building. (See “Stores."’) 
Ky i — r. J — loss La New On s.—Metropolitan Building | M , 7 I 
St Auis igley sros ll eres 
z “) W t Ardsley Arms <Aparti s } ; ; : 4 will erect 
ur art nt ene secndheen atti three two-story apartment buildings at 4062 
> 1) nonhemen 1 tments; s d roof gard th 
Ky., Sebree.—R n Thomas’ residence | 68 Arsenal St. and 3112 Oak Hill Ave.: cost 
wer ads 1 if s ind reenes s Ing 
! Rat Batchelk Hotel and set | $2 
nts t steps; ti ad} 
vants’ house a ntr: ti floor and Mo., St. Louis.—J. Charles Mueller will 
La., Houma.—F. N. Bourg’s residen SS] y scoting in i r heat: au- | erect two-story tet ent-house at 4023 Ash 
$4000 t itic hot-w suppl l land St st $4800. 
I Madisonvill Theodore Beninger’s} yg. Cumberland. — HW. C. Brow al| Mo., St. Louis.—Thos. M. Tulley will erect 
dryl shed and I total est ited pager I relephe Co nd =| two-story te nt-house at 4057 Maffitt St 
« £230. 000 are pro “ Pe ection e—" An) ipart nt ost $5000 
La., Meeker.—F. G. Drouett's residenc hous 28) apartn s d roof gard Mo., St. Louis.—John U. Menteer will 
1a New Orleans.—Jack McCormick's res four stories rep str n ) erect two apart nt suses on Nina PI 
idence at Ursuline and St. John St loss | gin May 1 six-roo suites: fl of sound-proof c 
$15,000 to $18,000 Md., Frederick.—L. E. Mullinix has plans | ment, covered with hardwood; patent 
La., New Orieans.—Louis Schairer’s build-| for improvements to building (Ne clothes dryers; vacuum cleaning system ; 
ing, occupied by J. W. Ticker; John Caruso’s | “Stores.” ) sun porch 
dwelling, occupied by Robert Lascola; Joseph Mo., Kansas City.—C. H. Lewis will erect Mo., St. Louis.—Mrs. Ethlyn Humphreys 
Faust’s residence, occupied by William Del-]| brick apartment-house at 3409-11 Tracy St.; | will erect apartment-house on McPherson 
honne; total loss about $10,000. cost $10,000, ' Ave. 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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ist to rebuild store and office building N. C., Carthage.—Dresbyterian Church will ecel 
tly noted. (See “Stores.”’) erect building. Address The Pastor, Presby 


M Frederick.—L. E. Mullinix has plans | terian Church, proo rick W 


improvements to uilding (Se N. C., Wake Forest.—Wake Forest Baptist | PoTUOM CoV th e i van | \ " 
Stores.) Church, Rev Walter N lohnsor pastor ‘ trie light ’ { 


Miss., Hattiesburg Doherty Operating] bas plans by J. M, MeM ' Chark ‘ \ ' \l ‘ +. . 


Co., 60 Wall St., New York, C. Z. Stevens, | N. C., for building; 60x60 fect; “L" 40xtf "iknied ca West On 8 





manager, will erect office building, etc. ] feet; mill construction; st oil te ‘ Atlant M. Maddox w 
(See “Electric Plants.”) tric lighting; cost $0,000; day labor. (R S. ( ( der Hospita IB ' ‘ | M 
cently noted tt ( d Ilos " i 





5720 Von 





Mo.. St. Louis.—F. H. Manger, 


Vusen St., has plans by O. J. King for office ms. €., ( ster.—P ty Preshy lan Chu : ‘ \ , ‘ Ww. 4 - 

1 store building; 60x1l4 feet; mill con Will have plans pt red —ae sM.R ; ] r . | ‘ s 

mm . g ; q | Z 
struction: gravel roof: cost $20,000: cost of | inson, Richmond, Va for $20,000 Sundays : : x 1 
} } } ? Y ' t ( t 
tne ni $120): bids open Pace school building; w iter plans pr 
ie aes, Saas Se a i - ured fo h lit to ¥ r nt ls nd Ex I B ( ( \ Rn. ¢ ! ( 
ed.) e 4 , ; , \ TT t 


Mo., Wentwort! Bank of Wentworth we : : ; ; . { tore and a ne and ‘ 


. - - - | ‘ 
Ilenry Fehring, is having plans prepared for S. C., Kingstre “ , irg Presbyt l 
rian congregation will receive ids unt \ ’ ’ . i plat 


nk building 
pril hrough Louis W tilland, chair rect ! ' 
NX. C., Carthage—G. W. McNeill ana 1, | 4PTil 12 through Louis W. ¢ . ayes Candler B Atlanta; d 























i. Seawell will erect store and office build we edie 
(See “Stores.”’) uilding ; plans and specifications on 1 ¢) Werks, Gesege Ww. & \t t iH. T. Whitt 
; office of Walker & irder rchitects, 42] r d st reported i at . or 
N. C., Newbern.—People’s Bank has plans Reoad St. Charleston, & C.. or ma had | $5000 ! W 
. Stephens | tor for s $ t 
Is H. St phen Wi ing N. < Foe on deposit of certified « k for $ : : 
nk building; one story 4 feet high | ‘ \ : 1 
cs eenitiin: mated > renn., Knoxville.—N. B. White is iirmat HW. ALO 1) ‘ ' 
; . f building cor itt t rect I s 7 t | 
NX. C., Winston-Salem.—Bank organized by a dl Keem, eincbaa ; : lit tilat t nd { ( Lagi | ( \ n 
J. Iaight, T. A. Crews and others; is en end Ganda. a‘ i ’ 
worted as to erect bank building. the 2 PE Bea + ean : _ panes ml ‘ al ID ‘ , . " ‘ 
Okla Cherokee Farmers’ National Bank wared wi iward itract out A ( ( 
red reproof bh k build r to re ( ~ {} 
erect fireprool ant lilding I rent Memphis.—Collins ( pel p uN 
rned structure; 25x80 feet; cost $12,000; reoaip berned strectare Pagpites 
ns not mad (Recently noted.) 5000 Mdaress 9 Pastor. ( p ' 5 : ms . 
Ss. ¢., Anderson.—Miss Margaret Evans Tex.. Dall — Pe 
ere buil , rroune floor of hiel ; : . ite ” ait T S 
FOr liding. ground floot " "| tion, J. K. Hexter, president, w t COURTHOUSES | Oo 3 ae 
will be leased to Chamber of Commerce. . 
synagogue. \ B Pr Jefferson ¢ I ‘ ns \ \ t 
‘ Nashville vr. G. C. Savage has . . , ‘ ‘ 
renn., Nashvi Dr. . e N rex Dallas.—Methodist Chur Prather ners w . \ ) 
ins by Hart & Gardner, Nashville, for ait Cammmencs tin wl — : ild : # ; ; 
lice building: four stories: eam-colored . 
i uilding; four stories; cream-colored ing: cost about $100.00 Atnene 8 ns W ck. Birming I 
ick ; stone trimmings; two stores on lower], Methodist Churcl , Rit ~ r I 
loor: upper floors for offices; fronts of . ‘ | I I I l 
, R lale sbyteriar ngregat fTerson ¢ \ I 
ate glass with Luxfer prism glass and fex., Rockdal M1 . ; | S 
lid copper trimmings; steam heat; passen- | "#5 Pins Tor chur a a : 
‘ wr, Presbyterian Church, I ! 
cer clevator. : . ‘ 
I Orang First Bay t Chi Rev B. W mn al : “ ' 
Tex Hlouston EK. Hu Ilulsey, Galveston, ex., range irs _ . : , (i X ‘ 
: ‘ J. S, Pearce, pastor, wi rect ircl 1ild 
rex.. is having plans prepared for office, pittsag : 
' . a py or it cost $25.00K Mad n M S ( ( 
theater and store building to cost $125,000, |] ‘>: —— : t , 1 aoe 
. I L & G ( Rod n W 
(See “Theaters.” ) rex., Orange.—Methodist Episcoy ( I Rid \ , i St ‘ 
‘de a ; , ‘ ) SW 
lex., Richmond.—J. H. P. Davis Bank has | South, Rev. Ira Bryce, pastor, w miro | d concret I P.M. 1 
ans by C. H. Page & Bro., Austin. Tex $29,000 to erect building 1 oe : ‘ ‘ . exteri . . ’ - : ; . 
© improvements to front of building; | PPOO!: ‘ r hot-al ' Dintinc aimitaaieniaa \ 
ass and brick; cost $20,000, ing; state Foor; plans not ” ' wana fl s in corrid ‘ 


Va., Newport News.—S. W. Holt & Co. will | © sia ng t $50, (Recently 1 , 
iB rA 




















rect store and offic uilding (Sec Va., Heathsvi Corint Met list ) VN Fi S 
Stores.” ) copal Church, Rev. J. 1 r il ! t M ’ . 
wae : . ' . : 
Va., Richmond.—H. L. Denoon of C. L. & | 28S Plans by J. D. Hosier, | x \ Add , W 7 
Il. I. Denoon will, it is reported, erect 22 for building recent BOted , Wt . oO Rart _ M ‘ 
j } ] 1 : Sunday-school oo 12 t ; : 
story office building at 1ith and Main Sts Sunda I x Y lty Cler pel \ t , 
struction; tin roof; cost $2500 Ss Mi R S S $n 

Va., Smithfield.—Bank of Smithfield has] ¢hinery Wanted , . 
plans by erber . Cain, Main St. Bank . - t < : 

in Her rt I a 1 1 Va.. Newport News s i Bap | . I 

sldg., Richmond, Va., for bank building to . : Pex I And ( ( 

Church has plans by ¢ r. ul v, H ) ' : 

eplace burned structurs o stories: ston I ( | \ 

pla urned structur tw ric on. We ae paneete a | ; z 
front: cut-glass dome: marble wainscoting ’ | A i t l ‘ vy : .? \ 

id uilding ; 25x52 feet; ord rr nstruct | : : 
ind fixtures: cos out 000: building : Fe. > . t ! I " 
and fixt Ares ; ta ; . aa © to $90 I | 
to be 32x51 feet; steam or hot-water heat;|. |. | x al 
. t ) lw 
gas and electric ligh Barrett's speci 7 | New 0 I W 
ation slag roof: bids opened in about a W. Va., Elkins.—Baptist chur Rev. II r , t $s 
week; P. D. Gwaltney and F. R. Berryman | W. Tiffany, pastor, has plans Edwin E.] 1 - . 0 LDp.s 
: os : | 

previously noted to rebuild burned structure Pruitt & Co. for church ding | t me ; 
occupied by Bank of Smithfield (See “Ma it 


hinery Wanted.”) CITY AND COUNTY poonegeer ollow tile and t —_ re 


] West rampa Statior | 


CHURCHES cn sila” Gi gece 


Al Tuscaloosa First Methodist Church cost $17,500. Address I Mayor | ; . ’ + oa 


a 

Rev. Marvin R. Heflin, pastor, will erect Ky Louisvi Librar I i ! \ sit £ a © | : i 

urch building to cost $ 4) to $50,000, Public Librar G ve T. S t ' : . 

Ark Hope Methodist Church, R. M will soon open bids to erect Eastern ¢ pon 
Briant. chairman of building committes Branch Librat GHOXSO t repro t \ BR ng i! ] nes . ‘ 
ypens bids about April 15 to erect building | water; tile roo cost $17.00 plar M 5 

cently noted: 70x80 feet: ordinary con Erhart Fourth A nd Jefferson St.,] Fifteenth A t $0 i \\ M 
truction; hot-air heat: electric thting ; | Louisvillk eh ntly noted \ Clas : , | M s 


tile roof: cost $2500; plans by Witt & Sei Miss Charlestot Ta ra it ‘ , \ o ‘ ip P 








rt Co.. Texarkana, Ark (Sex Machinery county will r ner tM he on t \ , : e 4 —s . , ; - ¢ 
Wanted rick: 1 reed la | R , 4 
Ark Tonesbore First Baptist ¢ irch, it composition r t or | ' ; 
" . . ‘ 9 t + 1 na | 
s reported, rect $60,000 church building re ja S M W MI \ 
ddress T! ‘astor rst Baptis Ir S I si $11.00 i 
Addr I I t Fir Baptist ¢ I I " a ; ; ‘—_ 2 . 
Ark Pir Bluff.—St Joseph's Catholi tions = obtall 0 «| . . 
nencer re} t Sontt ld I | 
Church is reported to \ plans Mit Sper : at Bldg | . 1 row 
Miss.. on dep t en) (i'r ] l | { 
ll Selligman, Pir Bluff, for ! d I ~ 
ng cost $50,000 M Kansas Cit Hlospit ( Mysand | ' : | ‘ 4 ’ ( 
Fla.. Sarasot Met st C) 5 , secretar Hospit nd Health I rd ' P 
apit nriy T ? i ? 
ng plans prepared Bonfe & 3 tt pi - o t - 
pa lla I lilding YX pe _ \\ | ( 
cs rick 20 t Ww : r \ Mo.. St. Louis I | I l J \ . : 
Lows pro nts, Max R I ; 
> : P . ' 

\ , ttr ~ Baptist I t prop d t t ) > 

‘ I l j I l e ‘ | ( \\ 
‘ ! R mr % (era _ s s t | . 

itt v xpend $75) t Sur five stories I rn - 
ivy-schoc additior e nt. 60x70 t N ( or — ' oO i] ‘ ' : 

1 i , 
ating and ghting read) ins | Co issione! Ww r \ $ ; 
rchitect n selected. (Recent noted.) itor del Grand O Hous ; t rR ' : J , 
Ky Renton Baptist Church w rect | Speci tions t l I I M ( \ ( ‘ ( S 

t $2500 id rl Pastor, | Mayor (P ! ! \ ‘ i ‘ v 
nnex to cos Sth Address sto . ' 
> ‘ { ‘ 

Baptist Church Ok Bar svi J i. 4 M S ' Se I : 

Miss., Batesvi Methodist ¢ rch, R ‘ nty ¢ | \p | M roy \ : , : ~—— 
1. T. Lockhart, pastor, adopted plans by | rect: courthous es ; , ; . =" : 7 js OU & B 
I. E. Greene, Columbia, Miss., for ilding; | (mee “Courthouses & St R ( ti. oO ( S Mel I 

e Okla i ( I] ( ' es : ; ; : 


yt £10,000 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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son and Metzger & Wells; bids due March | two-story frame dwelling on Carson St.; GOVERNMENT AND STATE Hebrew Association will erect building. rf. 
“ <n aemiat nl ost $4000. S. Bernheim, Dr. H. E. Mechlin and others 
Ga., Augusta—Postoffice.—Treasury Depart are interested 
































Md Frederick.—Clarence Malone is hav Okla., Tulsa.—C. D. Cooshall will erect two . ‘ 
: “— _ , wells ~ EI “om t | ment, Osear Wenderoth, supervising archi K Paducah—Clubt Paducal 
ing pians prepare DY , sare ,epner story rame welling on Liwood e.; cos 7 - 7 2 se é AY. ‘aducah ubhouse.—Padue: tolf 
| * <iibhie ¥ , . 4 ifs ; > si tect, Washington, D. C., rejected all bids ic lul ill - 1 ie lly 
rederich for ungalow: eight roooms anc S3000. < - int ountry Club wi ‘rect ub 1S¢ 
mee ; to erect postoffice building. (Recently : eee oe ae 
bath; hollow tile and stucco Okla., Tulsa.—S. M. McBirney will erect | noted.) inks and tennis courts. 
Mississippi Wallace Carnahan will ne-story dwelling on Denver St.; cost $5000. ia Md., saltimore—Hospital.—C t 
lissi : ; , ot tesies ’ La., Jackson—Asylum.—Board of East Lou . 1 = i ' os tal burch H 
-~ rei to erect residence: plans , . ———— - , > roly 7 oe 2 ane nfirmary, Bros ray § ‘airm« 
expend ) ect 1 ’ 7 ; pla 7 “ |} S&S. C., Greenville Mr W. F. Robertson | jsjana Hospital for Insane has plans by Fav \ “ -- ss ' os pl a Fairn 
ry t & Spencer, Seutter Bldg Jack | “er sidence o ( ic — s . s . > . Ave., has ans by ya <¢ Nolting LeVs 
( r ig., will erect residence on McDaniel Ave.; cost | rot & Livaudais. New Orleans, for two build : = J y tt & Nolting, K 
‘ (Vreviously noted.) R95 : —_ alitimore, f¢ I rovements, includ 
son \ ( | g2500 ings: ane stories: reinforced concrete. A , ~ ore r improvement in id 
' " , P , tor ’ , on 7 , . , ing aiterath france, etc. ; st abo 
M Jackson.—Osear Newton, J has renn., Nashville.—C. D. Crockett has plans | (Previously noted.) toned “< sa a pa a. as eee 
) 1s Overstreet & Spencer, Seutter Bldg... | ne aties zo for ing: 29y% foot: a F “ e000"), ( Previously noted.) 
ats scthege te | 1 1 | ne eee ae Set eee ere Mo., Jefferson City—Capitol.—State Capitol N 1—I h-l 
Jackson, f dwelling; brick venecere anc wiek ¢ “di > cons ction; late roof; . : . , , : N. C., Oxfor *arish-house.—St. Step! 
: wick ) : ; | bri k: ordinary construction; slat roof; | Commission, E. W. Stephens, chairman, will ' ra ‘ a 10uU = te] 
] f | stucco: shingle root; wt- | s my ° ost of heat ° lant $995: - ae > . P . spiscopal Cl Cc il rec arist ildir 
cost $5000; cost of heating plant $225; con-| ,ward contract April 21 for foundation for ‘ pes —— erect parish building 
water heat; cost $10,000 s let senat ] neces . a er ‘ to cost $5000. 
\ | tract t separately. $3,500,000 State Capitol building. (Previously ; 
M Lexington.—Paul Hf. Murphy = h | Tenn., Nashville—Frank C. Guthrie has | noted.) Ss. C., Spartanburg—Hospital—Dr. B. 2B 
pl Ove et & Spencer, Seutter Bldg nlans b S s orto as} Ie Por e _ , , ‘ Steedly is reporte yrgani r iv to 
\ 1 e- ee ee Seeerns ee Okla., Enid—Institution.—Legislature ap ; 1 organizing compat 
I dwellir cost $2000 : - . - , olonade ms eran : 7 eres surgi ospital: cost $65.00 
, siciinities | residence; Italian renaissance; colonade | nropriated $50,000 to erect buildings for Insti t surgical hospital ; cost 000. 
M KKat Citys Phillip T. Drotts will | porch; red brick and stone; tile roof; hot tute for Feeble-Minded : Lee Cruce, Governor, Tenn., Chattanooga—Auditorium. Mc 
f e dwelling at 1 W. 68d St.; cost | water heat; hardwood floors; laundry in | (;ythrie Okla tain Land Co. will erect auditorium on § 
| ? _ a 
$510 } basement : P nal yunti recen eporte o be ere 
; Okla., Oklahoma City — Capitol.—Legisla ‘ x ao ntl) 9 pore d ” sh 
M Kansas City.—D. F. Clawges will erect Tenn., Nashville-—Frank 8S. Washburn has | type passed resolution accepting 650-acre | “™ by C. & oom ph waniGing oma 50 
stucco dwelling at 6009 Central St. ; cost $4000. | plans by Dean & Dean, Chicago, Ill, for | tract and $100,000 cash bonus for erection of } S@°*! CoMstruction; freproof roof; cost $1 
- ~ a sa ° ri . Pa, . ‘o] é ww: yle s b 1 < su “he anoo 
Mo., Kansas City.—L. L. Hannah will erect residence; two stories; 108x64 feet; Call proposed Capitol building. ‘ plan \ Adam & Alsup, Chattanoog 
of awé ne at 3333 Bellefontaine St fornia style: stone veneer and stucco: C, ¢ Will erect Dy force account, 
0 supe g archite fashville , . , " i 
re () Motz, supervising archit . t, - he 1 HOTELS rer n., Knoxville Pavilion.— National ‘ 
Mo ras — Daniel Stosber will | Tex.. Austin Van Smith is having plans servation Exposition Co., T. A. Wright, pr 
t four frat dwellings on Agn «+ - | prepared by C. H. Page & Bro., Austin, for Fla., Jacksonville—Hall, Molt & Ander- | ident, will erect dining hall and dancing | 
cost () six-room frame dwelling; cost $6000. son will erect hotel on State St.; three | vilion about 100x100 feet. 
, , , stories ; brick; metal fire stairs on front and 1. ; : 
| ee sti Sy osx s hs e plans ’ ‘ iphis os ‘ - ethod 
M Ix Cit Hf. E. Wight will erect | Tex., Austin Sidney I y is having plan sila eemeiltiatcs sleitdiiiin, Oneill wali methine I nn., Memphi Hospital. Method 
: nd on rame dwell: it 3844 | Prepared by C. H. Page & Bro., Austin, for] | . aie ee , Hospital, Rev. Hf. M. Ellis, field secret 
ee iz room bungalov plaster board will erect hospital: ultimat t, $5 
and 3842 Park St.: cost $4200. ive-room bungalow. : : : a vale ioe , = + © Sse fom, ¢ 
M I \l ‘ Smitl 90 | Tex., Dailas.—S, A. Lynch w erect two Fla., Key West.—J. A. Willis, T. W. White] will erect one section first at cost of $1 
) An! is Ait en th yi lt ~ —e . . woe . . 9 } - ar ; o . ¢ : . : . 
: ene | 2nd others are oting erection of hotel > ren der o a hetne rs 
i Ss will erect six-room residence: | two-story nine-room frame cottages at 306] | ost $100.000 ase whik remainder of fund | des ae Sew 
295 Baesmems St «+ ened O00 » COS . fireproof construction: J. H. Sherard, « 
—_ ; conatructi team or hot-air ind 315 Rosemont $ i 4 $6 : : 
=, Mall : : - Fla., Sarasota.—J. H. Lord will erect com in of executive committee, has been 
! roo st (including heating rex., Dallas.—J. A. Traylor will erect two- |, : . , , : — ] 
‘ —" 7 : : ined hotel and business block; frontage of | thorized to employ architects to pre; 
plant $4000; architect not selected (Re-| story eight-room frame residence at 221 8 idee : : % : 
agg > ass feet on Main St plans. (VDreviously noted.) 
ntly noted.) | Edgefield St.: cost $3500. : 
’ ’ . : : ° . . om ’ Fla., St. Petersburg.—Detroit Hotel, C, N. 
Mo., St. Louis.—Boster Construction Co rex., Dallas.—G. R. Holloway will erect Cr : i pl by B " 
| - wiord, manager, acceptec ans Db O01 
t three stucco dwellings in 360 block | two-story eight-room frame residence at 5519 El idle : fs . 5 , RAILWAY STATIONS, SHEDS, ETC 
3 : foey & Elliott, Tampa, for addition to hotel; 
: cost $6000 | Ross St.: cost $43& . . , acaaetallll : : rat 
( St. ; t . I ae C9 , four stories: 60 rooms and 35 bathrooms Ala., Demopolis. Southern Railway ¢ 
M St, Louis A. U. Hart will erect five | Tex., Dallas.—Dallas Co-operative Land Co 1x160 feet elevator: brick construction: | 2 Herman, chief engineer, 1300 Penns) 
ol tory dwellings in 440 block of Lee St.; | will erect four ve-room frame cottages in reproof; four stores on first floor; cost | "8 Ave., Washington, D. ©. will er 
‘ ¢ 6 block Jur St ( t $6000 $60,000, (Recently noted.) freight depot, 
M St. Loui George W. Mitchell will rex., Dallas Williar Deathridg will Ky., Louisvill Preston Hotel Co. has Ark., Batesvil St. Louis, Iron Mount 
d $100) each to erect two dwelling erect two-story nine-room frame dwelling at plans by D. X. Murphy & Bro., Louisville, to & Southern Railroad, J, R. Stephens, cl 
ind one dwelling 26x39 feet: ordi 23 Reiger St.: cost Sooo remodel building at 103-109 S. 3d St.: cost engineer, St. Louis, Mo., will erect propos 
nar struction ; hot-water heat; slate or Tex., Dallas.—Mrs. M. G. Morton will ereet | $8500 station ; stone and marble ; cost about $50,6 
tile roof; plans and construction by owner. | two-story frame seven-room residence at La., Plaquemir Silbers Central Hous« Fla., Jacksonville. Seaboard Air L 
K ted G t St.; cost $3000 Co., it is reported, will erect hotel; three | Railway Co., W. D. Faucette, chief engin 
M St. Lou FE. J. Kalbfield w erect | rex.. El Paso s. will expend | stories: brick Portsmouth, Va., is reported as planning to 
tw ne-story dwellings at 74-76 E. Union | 6000 to erect five-room { erect union depot and oflice building 
o ere lve-roo co Miss.. Mississippi Ci Mrs. F. R ol- . S- 
St g | construet (Recent ; , : “ . _ re ' walle Ky Earlingtor Louisv > & Nas! 
, . oy rook will rebuild Anniston [otel, reported rina SStIngtce ursvinne ¢ asny 
M St. Loui W. A. Reed will erect two | noted.) burned at loss of $20,000 Railroad, W. Hl. Courtenay, chief engine 
tory dwellings at 2228 Era St.; cost] Tex Iloustor W m <A. Wilson Com : : Louisville, Ky will expend $60,000 for 
| ne vil] ‘ ven fit , t : N. C., Cape Lookout (not a postoffice). “ Ahi cae 
: V f t ‘ m, two s n rovements, including removal o epot 
paendyge ae ee a a Lookout Land & Improvement Co., American | ! Pevatiniggha ye. ag 
} 1 OO 0 Ss Oo ai tit two ‘ 4 room sO I ‘ 1oO ) 7 | 4 ‘ 
Mc St. Louis.—Joseph Maher, J will | | , mame wal ‘S National Bank Bldg. Richmond, Va.. will feet uth, erecti n of train shed 300 f 
r or tory dwellings at 451618 Nat-|“"* — ON BUSA, Ik and iclid Ave. ; vast thal - Chas. K Howe of Beaufort. long, construction of sidewalk 400 feet lor 
Brid St.: cost $8000 >-1,! ‘ mnd installation of steam heat and runni! 
1 > ‘ N «"., secretary-treasurer, is engineer in ‘ ‘ i t 
y oustor y ret l ere . . a water in depot. 
M St. ] Charies Macuire ¥ enact rex., Iou r.. ae farett wi rect | .wnare (Ss “Land Developments.” ) depo 
tv tory dwelling at 59388 DeGiverville St even-room residence in Montrose Addition Ky., Fulton.—Illinois Central Railroad ¢ 




















stories; steel frame; fireproof; about sam«¢ erect addition to freight depot 30x15 feet 


| 
| 
| . 
 @ } and eight-room residen at Aerial and Hat Gordon Ho \. S. Baldwin. chief engineer. Chicago. I 
| : t $1 ) o. incorporated w 0) tal stock , , > 
M St P Charl -_— re | away Sts.: cost 4 ( I rporated wi soe a vill ereet depot; pressed | od 
. " , saint nals - . : . ) J. KR. Finley Ss. . Tomlinson anc rt 2 ° , ! . 
will erect residence in Washington Height rex., Lake Creek Methodist Episcopal : dis ne trimming; concrete | il 
_ , a —_ ”" hurch ri t sol add Ss ( ses sheds 
Mo., St, Louls.—Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., | (iUrC? Will erect sa roe adi ens ngton.—G. Hl. Ds aietetee rig 
1 J Pr. 2 | Pastor, Methodist Episcopal Chur Lexingto 3 RWS, Propricton Md., Baltimore Pennsylvania Railro 
i vil plans prepared by James e Seott =e ill erect hotel to replac “ : 2 
na iat f ? estiinans, oh CGeatmere.| = * Pieasanton.—Mrs. Martha A. Smith . Biss rect . : : - \ CC. Shand, chicf engineer, Philadelp! 

) : rau I esildence oO! stmol ry sent structure brick i) rooms: offices . > 
land | | will erect two cottages : oie rich . . *|] Pa., contemplates enlargement of depot 

os , dining-reom, ete, warehouse facilities : alvert Station, c 

‘N St | a vice. | _Tex., Pleasanton.—John W. Hunt will erect ; : WATERORSS TACINTES AE CSIVErs STAsIOn 

, el : | dw Ke Tex Seeville—Young Men's Pregressive | struction of streets and crossings, bridg 
| 1 id ger il manag Butler Bros . "se vow +, . or € com. a 7 — “_ = i llnes 
\ t ler n W Brentmoot rex., San Antonio.—Jerome Arnold will | 1asue is interested In organization of com-/| ete.; detail plans will be determined 

' ct two-story dwelling on Richmond Ave. ; | PAa"y to erect hotel sea Patapon. wore se Siccagapacnie 

Mo., St Louis.—W. J. Hurt w f lenct £2000 rex.. Austin.—( Pitts. H. E. Ford. C. O0.| probably outline extensive plans. 
iwo vy dwe ge at 4415 Taft St.; cost Smith se aacociate 1 eres hotel: \ Po ltiy . t “v] > 
sth / Va. Alexandria.—H P. Wilson of New ! and a cla will I t hotel ; Mid., Baltimore. Western Maryland R 

York purchased Hollin Hall farm, consisting Messrs. Pitts, Ford and Smith wire the Man way Co., H. R, Pratt, chief engineer, Hi 

M St. Warren Goddard, ] dent | nf 900 aones and Mt. Hybla farm. containing ; “@cturers Record Hlotel will be 10 stories; ] Station, Baltimore, it is reported, com: 

if God d ¢ ( W ‘ i nee : ey : | aex] f t st frame concrete 0 sione “mory & Nussear ’rofessio ald 
- | acres, near Alexandria, and will erect | °2*!28 rame ; ner floor ; ned Emory & Nussear, Prof ional Blds 

n Vest trent " . > lls of ) k terra-cotta anc stone “im . mo oO rey ( lans for eno 
, ' | residence; Frank Van Sant, Southern ldg., | ¥* ” tta and stone trin Balti Fe, te jeepers pa —_ dey : 

M St. Lou Mrs. M. K. McClintock | Washington, D. C.. attorney for Mr. Wilson, | "Ss: = edrooms with baths and roof] provements to cost about $30,000; impr 

$ le! : if she , | garder cost rout $500,008 architect, Roy its to include erection of addition, 1 
| rex., Victoria.—Harry G. Woodhouse will 21.9 : _ 

M e Chhavinn Stickel x p ’ I. ‘The s, Sea gh Bidg., Austin. iwdeling present structure, construction 

t two cottages > . 1 

t ) iw 1 it 1 RK ‘ St Also reported to ereet $200,000 theater shed and concourse, redecorating, installir 
= . F , Va., Lynchburg.—R. T. Watt ir., Ww ; ‘ -y plumbing eanins t : foll 
st S000 | rex., Greenville—W. L. Beckman will erect | S€anitary plumbing equipment, ete.; fol 

; : :, ! t residen ate? ing contractors are reported estimating 

fo., S Lo isett ve tate & ! . . . » - » ’ 

- Va., Richmond.—R. Francione and G. W a : = , _| John Hiltz & Sons. 3 Clay St.: Cons 
‘ icquired site 50x125 feet and | Pex., Greenville, United Commercial : I Sel r 
ckso l eres store ane welling (See date gineering Co., Bromo-Seltzer Tow 
V ‘ iwellings Jack O WHI erect e and dw 5 lraveler ( incil No will erect hotel d Engir n ) I 5 
~— Stores.) B J. J. Walsh & Sons, 1533 Maryl 

M St. I j Anl rB h ¢ inv } six stor x® feet fireproof construc . . : 

S ru oO Hy . enr ( 1 over St 
; 1 De | Va Richmond.—Davis Bros Ine Ww Han > coat S150.00 echihact mat watacbed Ave.; J. Henry Mill Inc., 198 Dover 

\ P t ft storv dwe I 30 ” . 5 y Pnilding 1/ r j 
. ; : , , mg 8 rect four detached two-story brick dwell (Previously noted.) Cowan Building Co., 1 W. Madison & 
Baliviere St.; cost $10,000 ings on Elm St. between Main and Cary D. M. Andrew Company, Mt. Vernon A 

\I St. 1 Wart . hi ~ . Va., Coeburn.—John L. Litz will erect four- ait hh: in © oll of Miaiiieees 

[ ouis y B. White will erect | ste - cost $12.00 ind 26th Sts.: all of Baltimor 

| - ' er 

Oo one oO Iwel rs at 5233 and 5229 Lot story hotel : . = : 

two one-story dwellings at 5233 and 5229 Lou Va., Richmond.—Virginia Construction Co : . Ba a ere XN. C., Canton.—Tennessee & North C: 
n < 25) a eters rg hnamber ‘ ommerce . . . . —_ 

: ; will erect two-story brick dwelling on 6S ss lina Railroad, H. I Holt, chief engin 
: . . 5 ar sil Mere ts’ ssociatior , . a ‘ — 

Mo Ss L s.—Anton D nhardt will! Coutts St. to cost $2000 and two-story brick ! 22° Reti M an A ation (H. W.] x, wport, Tenn., and Southern Railway ¢ 
erect two-story dwelling at 3656 Meremac St.; | tenement-house to cost $5000 W x, pl den re pt aoe rection B. Herman. chief engineer, 1300 Pennsylvar 
cost $340 l er a ee er BONES 5. SSRaRe tens template erection Of! s\. N. W., Washington, D. C., will e1 

ss 1., Richmon¢ Irs. Lucy ray © structure on site of new Shirley, with 100] tion 
ntor estmore ne \ ‘ ¢ } 1. llir ° Ste 4 

N. ¢ Car 1.—I 4. West relana Vv ' | erect two semi-detached brick dwellings: cost | rooms: cost $1 We (Recently noted.) . 
re l siden 1) rooms; character ¢ $10,500 S. C.. Greenville.—Southern Railway ¢ 
roofing not deté ned. (Recently report q| Va Richmond.—Harvey C. Brown will \ Ri A. Stumpf has plans| BR. Herman, chief engineé 1300 Penns 
urned ~ . = : : ; : for t t lotel: pré eight ie e y , shi tor . c.. w 
burt ) | ened tie deitesnel inte dmaiiiaes at sr) innex t E Pp , vania Av N. W., Washington, I 

| 


“e e anh Cl les V. York will erect | Pic rs a ney cade lige erglion -~ | 7 | eae 
hel i ‘Miantene ‘Mtslated Petar tagged apes gia te terete MISCELLANEOUS \la., Fort Payne.—City wi 








six dw nes in Boylan shts it to erection rick residet t y will pro y iss 
N. C.. Statesville.—J. G. Powell will ereet | $6500 d reoned r« M inery Ix Dawson Sp es—Hall.—ll. G. O'KRais $10.000 of bonds to erect school Addr 

i lene two stories; nine root - cost | Wanted.) l il for I ntion hall, ete. (se The Mayor. 

$4000 W. Va., Wheeling.—J. B. Sommerville will Theaters Ala., Tuscaloosa.—City will expend $800 t , 
U » Tulsa.—Frank Horton wi erect rect fireproof dwelling Ky., Louisville—Association.—Young Men's ' $00 to erect grammar school; four root! 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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and basement; hot-air heat; pitch and] College trustees have plans for $10,000 gym expend $6000 to erect building to contain | two-story brick 1 ng at 24 Leonard 8 
gravel roof; plans by W. E. Benns, Besse- | nasium. thr storerooms and office one story t SH) 
n (Recently noted to open bids Tex., Angleton.—Angleton School District | Cover 6 square feet floor space grave rex Hloustot E. H. ‘ tor 
April 2.) will vote April 15 on $15,000 bond issue to | ™ ; plans and construction y ow! ¥Tex ' ; 

Fla., Tampa. tuffalo Avenue Trustees | erect school. Address District Schoo! Trus (Recently noted . i ir ; 
will receive bids through Marshall Moore tees. Ga., La Grange.—Dik« tros. and J. H 
superintendent of public instruction of rex Indian Gap.—School Trustees will | Edmondson will erect block of stores; 1 Xx M ix — 
Hillsborough county, until March 28 to erect | pocejye bids until March 29 to erect two eet frontage; three or four stories | t d ‘ . , P 
two-story bric k a hool ; plans ad specifica- |] story school: plans and specifications on d Ky., Louisville A. Marks will erect | k 
tions at office of Willis R. Biggers, archi posit of $10 from E. E. Yarbrough, secretary | store at 721 W. Market St.: cost $4000 ; es - haa - 


tect, Franklin Square Bidg., Tampa. > Rcmendl | 
z. i : ; ‘ - : ° Ky Louisville Mrs. Ella T. W Dar \ 
Ga., Albany.—City is considering election 


vote on $75,000 bond issue to erect two 


Tex.. Mineola City will erect high school | vill Ky., James S. Ray of Louisville Trust 


| 
| 
building : > OF 
yuuilding; hot water or steam heat; Wal: | por representative, Louisville, Ky sr I " - A 
i 























rammar school buildings; I. J ofmayer + ; . oe . ( 
fe _ tild I Hofmayer, | $13.900; architect not selected; P. E. Wal ported as to expend $40,000 to remodel A\ Nox 
irman of committer lace may be addressed (Bond issue re-| nue Theater, to be occupied by J. G. M = 
Gia., Collegepark.—Fulton County Board of | cently noted.) | Crory Cot pany, New York, 
Education, Atlanta, Ga., is having on . 7 ' 7 : res l | l ly & 
: naar wal : rex., Nordheim.—City opens bids April 1 to Ky Louisvill Whallen Bros Up ' ; 
D re ) - on olsoneroft . a . 
pared y ar n aA t, "| erect school building: 58x80 feet: brick: a |} plans by D. X. Murp & Ir 0 Ss ' 
ing ay for high school: oO stories: . . . 
(range, aes licen tw tor! draft stoves; composition gravel roof: cost St.. Louisville, to r ild stor l I 
s ooms, auditoriut cloakroom, et . . | | \ 
IX rooms, auditoriu “a ’ * | $14,000; plans by J. Henry Yentzen; pro uilding information may had r f . —" 
Ga., Decatur. Board of Education, H.] posals may be addressed to L. ¢ Nentzle rehitects (Recently noted.) 
owell Green, chairma ill receive bids] (Recently no | 
il w a ; n, chairman, w &. iv Rr nily noted.) | La.. New Orleans.—F. W. W — ( wall 
nt arc 28 t rect school; plans an : : 
il ! ane . a I r ind Va., Lexington.—Washington and Lee Uni- | pany, New York, F. M. Kir VI t 
cif tions at office of orris orris ; ’ . ’ s | . 
ifica i ' i “—_ & Morris, versity bas plans by B. C. Flournoy, 701 | Will Barre. Pa.. wi it is reported t|M I (s M WwW 
chitects, Atlanta National Bank Bldg., | withers Bldg.. Washington. D. C.. for gym store building ¥ an ais i 
le . *¢ x I ? ] x 
Atlanta, Ga. nasium; cost $75,000; date of opening ds | I N -) 
, cae : y ; < pening bids | " w Orlear ( I Keppler ( \ 
Ga., Macon soard of Education selected | not determined. (Recently noted.) Drvades St wi expend $22,000 ¢ . , 
Blair & Stam » Ma stall ta par plans for Va., Richmond.—City School Board will | store building 10x f firepro rt i . p , rw F 
gh school; ordinary construction ; mechan erect proposed Springfield Public S | ind electric lighting; freight and | nger | a ; 
al steam heat; electric light; cost $100,000, tor os maul we 
_ ae Va., Richmond.—City has plans by Carnea ‘ pial "? r. | I 
Previously noted.) t ner I I ted 
3 : ee & , Ri nd for Springfield y owner [= , x Viet , 
Ga., St. Mary'’s.—City will erect school] © . : Siena , i . La New O . leolit i : , 
’ . School; 2 woms; fireproof; br and re eV rlea idelity li , 
lding ; n tal r at i p ins not | forced coneret heating and ventilating | w t lilding t 
de; J. T. Hughes, Clerk (Bond issue | o..c+, a ile * ‘ mi ' . ; : 
J 7 s op i ’ ane gro I 1 ‘ Orle . { 
ently noted voted.) . ; . wil ¢ 
‘ modations for 60) pupils Is $85,000 ap ( Lid l 1% ! I i \ VW 
Ky., Hazard.—County Board of Education | propriation. liy ‘ iT TR me Oh , : 
d Trustees of Hazard Graded School will] y.  gajom—Alumni A ae a Ray rae eee 
rect school. = ; goed | 
noke College plans by Frank A. R | tiv ee col f 
Ky., Lexington.—Board of Education is| mel, Weightman BI Philadelphia, Pa.. | da 62x130 feet: t it \ BY 
onsidering expenditure of $15,000 to install | for additional dormitories: wi oper ds ; tomat elect passenger ¢ t " 
: _ . | 
ating plants and improve sanitary equip March 29: cost $20,000. (Recently noted.) | vidual steam-heating f \ N N \\ ‘ 


larksburg 


nt in Johnson and Dudley schools W. Va.. ¢ . Board of Education | t®! cost about $125.00 plar I 
Md., Baltimore.—Bids received until March | is reported as to r ve bids until Apr Owen & Goldstein, Ltd, N O K 
- . . . 7 | ? ; 
to erect Gilman Hall building for Johns | through Willi RB. Itt Roard Ed noted 
Ifopkins University at IHlomewood according | cation Bldg., St. Louis, for hig Md.. Frederic . & mw nix 
o plans by Darke Thomas & Rice, Union | three stories: brick and stor t $140.0 i. Evard Kepnet Frederick { 
rrust Bldg., Baltimore: contractors estimat (Trevi sly noted.) pro ent to IT pre t t \ \ 


ng are J. Henry Miller, Inc., 108 Dover St.; Ww. Vv New Haver Board of Ed 














John Waters, 23 E. Center St.; Edward District ordered « tion 
Rrady & Sons, 1113 Cathedral St.; John Hiltz vote on $10.00 di , . 
& Sons, 7 Clay St.; George A. Fuller Com- | congo) r—-L LR won 
ny, Munsey bldg id Norcross tros 
Company, Colorado Bldg oth of Washing STORES at THEATERS 
on, D. ¢ (Previously noted.) Ala., Birmingha Edwin 1 tte w : ad ERS 
Miss., Meridian.—Rev. W. Ten Brink, 2614 | “TC Wo-Story ft uiding at M0t sith w. 1 
Davis St., will receive bids until April 1 to SE. 5 COST FON), M Ix ( M. R EK. « | 
rect school; plans and specifications at Ala., Birmingha Park Development Co. | * tor t | 
flice of I. J. Krouse, architect, Meridian, | ¥!!' erect lilding at Park Ave. and 20th | © “s - M \" m Oo 
Previously noted.) st brick; three stories wer floor for| M St. I W Meck M , 
Miss., Woodvil Wilkinson county will , upper floors for = nts cy) At Dry ¢ is , ' : ! 
t contract about April 15 to erect Agricul $40,000 t t$ . . St 
tural High School building: two structures Arh Chidester.—Chidester Mer t ( M s I I li. M \ I S | 
rick: cost $30,000 plans by Overstreet & | * r lild stor HOxX 104 f pr n Vusen 8S h I I ] } 
Spencer, Seutter Bldg., Jackson, Miss. (T're struction 5 sition 1 £ f lild r ! i ( I ' | PR 7 
jiously noted.) st Swe ids o d Rt ntiy ft t Ol I ling 
Mo., Rosedale.—Rosed school district | “@™"¢4-) | Mo., St. I ( ( 
will vot April 1 on $28,00 ond issue to A Gadsden ss a Ss pey W ‘ t | two t 1 ter nt I \ ' | 
ect high s Address District Scho two-story brick building st $6000 to $7000, | A st $12,0 I ( \ 
rrustees Ark., Barbe I, F. Wilson w rebuild | Mo., St. L W. C. Burns, 4 ( 
Mo., St. Louis.—City purchased 369-acre | stor 24x48 feet I ynst tior flat | A ‘ rect st { t \ ‘ ‘ 
tract in St. Louis county as site for pro roof: glass front , r roofing Recent | rd 
sed industrial schoo reported burned.) \\ t Or ‘ 
N. C., Greensboro.—Greensboro College for Ark., Hot Springs.—E. G. 7 pson, Lit- | u owe I | \ 
Women, Rey. 8S. B. Turrentine, president, | tle Rock, Ark has plans vy George R nder \part t 
will erect additional dormitory. Mann, Little Rock, for store nd office N. ¢ ( t G. W. MeNe ! il 
N. C., Newbern. Trustees of Craven | building; five stories; lower floor for stor S ell w ect t : 
ounty’s proposed Farm Life School accept- | Upper floors for offices flices ve 
d plans by F. K. Thompson, State Archi Fla., Jacksonvill I B. Wooton w N. ( Cl ott quit &r t ‘ ba 
tect, for main building, dormitory and prin-| erect two-story brick building on D hanged name to Met nt R ‘ 
pals reside >; will receive vids until |] St.: cost $6200 w re d ind j M ( 
April 19, as follows: (1) For each building Me Seldiond 7 Y Yau I | thre { s and erect ' : . 
parately; (2) for bungalow and dormi-| pigs about April 10 to erect store and off S. ¢., Anderson.—U, C. Towt Law 
tory: (3) for dormitory and school 1) for nildins x80 i: ‘Sie aieeies salt aiaia t ie i Boon 4 e i 
ildings as a whole plans may be had on alle — _ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
con \ I ' . - 4 ‘ , se 
pplication to S. M. Brinson, secretary of | ing: cost $20,000: plans by Talley & S ate - z 
crustecs. ; ” z 15 St. James Bldg., Jacksony , Fla. Re-| 8, ¢ Greet I’ iH ! & & Cc &. 
N. C., Wilson.—Board of Trustees Wilson] pontiy noted.) gt seers a I 
Graded School District, ¢ Hackney } x 4 , 
(not John |! Bruton, as recently noted) la Mia M ‘’ ; -ol . : ‘ W ; 
hairman, will soon hold election on $30,000 ported, w om d off te rent Ather I l 
hool bond issu =m stores. ) liding oO Ja n st 
N. C.. Hamlet.—Town Commissioners will : Ms _—_ — Pig a i Byer r rent Nasi —— a } x Ml . VV 
remodel graded school building and provid ——— FECREVECCS §=COnC | Fourth Ave., } I R t 8 , 
our additional rooms; cost $10,000 mstructior foundation to support 10 o1 be Bidg Na for ty lings, | M l ‘ 
Okla., Hennessee.—City is having plans} “gm - | ' ‘ ’ ” : 
prepared for $25,000 school; bond issu ra, © ens Ss See S ; . | . 
ness ock and = hot ling (Ss 3 m « llet Ss \ 


voted Address The Mayor 
S. C.. Greenwood.—Bailey Military Incti : 
tute will award cortract March 28 to erect eee ; ' : ' ; 


wuilding: three stories; 200x40 feet; brick- | CT@wford inager, accepted plat ri " : : is ’ ne | 

veneer; electric lights; steam heat; cost iddition and s lilding ws Hot | ned ¢ , deste 
$30,000; plans by J. H. Casey and 8S. N Fla., Lak nd.—Owen & Boswell will erect | 100 squa et C 90,0 i v . 
Jance. associate architects, Greenwood.| wholesale feed store; two stories; 45x100 | *-?"™” 


(Recently noted.) ect, 
Tenn., Col via.—Board of Education, W Ga Atlanta.—R. ¢ Da 127 «Centr | 


WAREHOUSES 


(, Salmon, president, will erect high hool Ave \ eX 1 wu) | I) rem ; 
R. I. Harris, chairman of committee on | 40x100-foot sto id j ‘ (Se \ } t Ss oo St : ; 
plans and specilications “Dwelling ) | st $14.000 





Tenn., Jefferson City.—Carson and Newman Ga., Hartwell.—I. L. & W. E. Meé ry ¥ rex., Da Sam I’ 
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6 rooms: audi contract recently noted awarded to Marshal] 
0; plans by | & Sanders, 
e Rock. (Prev Fla., Orlando.—Charles Tiedtke, Toled 


IK) Lexington Burley ‘obacco Co, will or. oe Hardware & Suppl ously noted.) ©., it is reported, awarded contract to 0. N 
Kia Tampa.—T 


wa frontag mM f t Co. wi ereet wal OU it River and Court ° : ; 
f; 1 contract to H, P. Stettler] ries: frame; 15 rooms and four 


an Ww. N. ¢ Greensbor North Carolina Public rick: concret 
!. Barker > W. lith St., New York. (Re | Service Co. wi rect storage warehouse ; riu 








npa Heights Methodist ] Larson, Orlando, to erect residence: tw 














K I Lb. Ls. Davis, architect, | Sts uur stori x125 et; plate-glass 
Louisvi \ t vard nt t rent; store on g nd floor ipper floors | 9 erect lilding ; auditorium to seat} screened throughout with copper s 
prop i war wv Standard Sanitar r war s 60), with annex will be increased to 900; cost [ wire: green til ro gas and « 
roy \ dar 1 i 
M t wt nit tol reir j rex.. D : «s ? — New Yor! $50,000 (Recently noted.) ights; kitchen and servants’ rooms 
) orn Bros ork - : 
col t equipment to include « itor Il. J. Cohn, 8S tert nager. Dallas Ga., Mancheste Methodist Epis« supplicd with bath) separate from main 
. " sy ne! pu ) rs , t wal Chureh South w expend $3000 to ¢ ne \) ezewa 
uu ing; 42x72 feet; rdi I onstruction ; Gi lant ] ° ‘ en 
Kx M s ng Farme ! ' —— = Stewart Company is)” ding; 42x72 fee 3 ordinary n t ' n; ra Atlanta John r. Williams aw 
WW ( will increase ) , ; & Wit electri ighting; shingle roof; plans by I contract to C. E. Miller to erect one-st 
° iving plans prepat \ ne j ‘ 7 E ’ 
fy ) to $45.000 nd expend & ” : ' x N, Johnson, Manchester; contract recently rame dwelling at SS Cleburne St 
: i) for lilding I stories and bas ; - 
7 I R noted awarded to J. P. Corley, Manchester $3500 
10 . nt reproc st ind coneret vid : 
I Standard Mi g ¢ wi storage cellars ir S nt fl of com Ga., Savannah,—First Church of Christ, Ga., Savannah.—Mrs. Lucile F. Corne 
nar n WW the front: upper floors ) Scientist, has plans by and awarded contract | E. Duffy St., has plans by and awarded 


ors to W. A. Chaffee, Savannah, to erect build tract to Edward F. Barrow to erect prop 
ot tot st ng; colonial design; 36x60 feet; ordinary | dwelling; 32x42 fect; ordinary constructi 














K. I 1 St., will erect ware us Tr t \ t ting c 
t floor space: thr ti 3: col $200, 00 construction ; metal shingle roof; cost $3000. |] gas and electric lighting; old-style tin 1 
Se ie (Recently noted.) cost $4000 
nstruction ids opened it | 1) S tern S&S j a ¢ aun) 4 . 
— ya Lyou is reported, will] 3 Whitesburg Whitesburg Baptist Ky.. Eddyville—C. T. Kipping awar 
Mad Easton Who G t ilding ; | ght stori Church awarded contract to B. FP, Smith mtract thro irchitects, A. L. Lass 
( warel Fire Construction Co., 817 Mth St. N. | & Br IP K bo avec de 
Pex., H Cotton ‘rin « W.. Washington, D. C., to erect church build t-air 1 S400 
M i Cit l I n-Brat neha Co s. G 3 ed wi P ‘ : ta cont £10000 ‘ . 
I ( I 1, Ind \ el ware S - ; La., New Orleans.—French Market I 
t 1414 Union A t W. Va., Elm Grove.—Stone Church congr stead will erect two-story residencs 
, 5 ir : — Te ousto! enry eonke ill erect ‘ . ed area 2 J 
ETL *s ie sty = ae * jo GWETNIS CONSENS OS Tee fe ever 43; contract awarded 
three-story Ww ! I xi St rei reer } : ee . eae . 
p urch lilding, exclusiv of heating. seat a ee sia i Stack 
M St. Lou tock Island-I I oneret cost $22,000; will be occupied by , nlumbing. ete.: total cost about $40.00 \ l ( 
~_ a . , Clifton Ave., awarded contract to J. G 
“ ; on estder _ H mn I u oO ul ( Vv. Cat Wi . . 
i ! Luctior | , . ve ing, W. Va to erect addition to residence; brick: t 
' l : I pay I rex., Yoaku G n& W aus l \ (Rh itly noted.) stories x29 feet cost about $350; p 
ding on halt eK munded by ’ : x? t: t ¢ ‘ . 
plans y¥ J Hen Yentzen for two brick v Tlenr J. Tinl 12 XN. Cl l Ss 
1al n Sts., Broadway and - n J. Tintes 2 N. Charles St., B 
x0 fer tion room with 45.00 oi°™ ses ; fireproof doors and windows CITY AND COUNTY timers 
we cold-storage plant cove W. Va Hinton Hinton Warehous Co Ky Jeffersontown—Poorhouse. et Fis: Md., Catonsville—Dr. F. H. Baetjer vy 
ims nd tioor and having capacit f )}} incorporated wit capit stock of $20,000 il Court of Jefferson county awarded con- xpend $5000 to erect dwelling; frame; |! 
Is f t cost g Ow) (The ntly 'y Bradford No Roger <A Young Ik tract at $3800 and $21,786, respectively, to | water heat: shingle roof; plans by Wa 
, ad te ected vy Ch go. Rock Is ind | seph Ruffner. T. Water nd J. T Arbuckk construct reservoir and erect main building M. Gieske Gunther Bldg., Baltimore. M 
& P K y <0.) all of Charleston, W. \ at county poor farm, and at $2876 to J. S mtract recently noted awarded to Joh 
McWilliams for heating system; plans by | ‘erwisg, Catonsvil 


Brinton B. Davis. Louisville, Ky +Recently Mo Kansas Cit len FP. Weeks 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED noted.) | plans by and awarded contract to lexan 


Okla.. Hennessey—City Hal t City | Hutchison, Kansas City, to erect dwi 


APARTMENT-HOUSES | He nie ol nord vare ra rae bs <b. = warded contract to erect city hall, iil and 2x52 feet: ordinary construction: sl 

















Fla., Jacksonvil D. 1. Rathbor award terra-cotta iol deral rer: Cotta Co., Cl : ners ae amS Set Seegress 5 SU: Sent Te. pata ans. ween 
t ta tment-h« 2x9 he ae ne . Whi Mar truction: st ! ut cravel t of; cost noted to erect dwelling.) 
t \ I two apartment yrdinatr Rirming - ae to Coones $10.00; plans by R. W. Shaw, Enid, Okla N. C., Asheville —C. G. Memminger aw 
ruct (Recently noted.) rl sas RADE TE I en Recently noted d contract to Wrenu & Garland, 69 S. M 
‘ Atlant Pur se Mor No ( to F. E. N ‘ ur woth of New Ss. C., St. Mathews—Jail.—Calhoun county | St., Asheville, to erect residence and gat 

6 Fourth Nationa k Bldg... awarded meine mee ¢ awarded to F. ¥ warded contract t courthous nd essed brick; stone trimmings; clay 

utract rect 1 p nt building; | Mark Construction Co., Birming plans |‘ (See “Courthouses.”) and sheet copper roof; leaded glass for w 
t apar t x row y Wi Cc. W nzh (P1 rex., Belt J B County ( dows ; cost $37,000; plans by Bishop & Gr 
st l l l Crow l vi ely I i ) g 7 plans . awarded cont ‘ (Previously noted.) 

So a ee ve bot. Bittle Mock.~S. 3. Sides nonstate  Seetete Sree, Stent * S. C., Greenville—Anita L. Fishburne, 
ted i ag Sra ag ie ar aoe ; ! \dit San Antonio, Tex., to repair jail: will pro-] Calhoun St., Anderson, 8, C., awarded 
La New © s Miss 8S \ is Stor - vide 15 new s and is nt containing | tract to Gramby & Son, Greenviile, to 
\ d ntract > wW I Landr to er : ; ght cells Ike ntlv noted.) several dwellings; six roms each; ordi 

tw tor partment : n Pitt St tw Ky., Whitesburg.—D. D. Fields (not D. D a etbeateiiiie Jail Montzomery | Construction ; shingle roof: cost $1500 ca 
Mo.. St. Loui R. H. Bohl “ i f ‘it Se Mads (debe Miaaiaiiaal $13,646 to R. K. Stewart, Roanoke, Va., to renn., Memphis. E. H. Voegeli award 

tract to Charles F. Mueller, Giles and Vo ee heer '*lerect jail: plans by G. R. Ragan, 613 Watt | contract to Fields & Boots to erect two f 

tul roof; cost $3000; plans by T. W. Kirk ai = : - = ee <b high es ake ; 
to St St. I to erect do ten Page aaa \ & Blay Bilde., Roanoke, Va (Recent roon dwellings at 1746-1752 Euclid Ave. ; « 
tment noted.) $400K 





. = . ice oldwater lal Ay rdec 
nstructior rdinary roofit ost $10,000 Miss., ¢ ” . M. H. Daly awarded Tenn., Memphis.—A. E. Patten award 


slans by Milhofer & Mueller, Giles and Po- a 2 Se Sees ee offices, COURTHOUSES contract to J. J. Mackey to erect six-r 











S Stor 
tomac vt St. Louis (Rh ntly noted.) ; Ky., DBardwe Carlisle count awarded | frame residen st $3000, 
N. C., States Mrs. R. E. Nooe award Md., Easton.—I rson-Brantingham Imp contract to Falls City Construction Co., Tex., Austin.—I], C. Craig awarded « 
i ntract to T. L. Steele. 8 ille, to t « R I varded contract t Louisvill K to I lel courthouss tract to W, D. Allison to erect residence 
erect apartment-hous two nd one-l rect fl and w us ding (Set TOx80 feet firept st heat: electri rooms and 2 baths cypress shingle ro 
tol reproc on- | "W i , lighting; slate roof; plans by Andrew J ost $600); plans by owner. (Recently note 
truction hot-water heat electric light N. High Shoals.—A. Q. Ka awarded | Bryan (Previously noted.) Tex., Heart Kk. S, Crocker awarded 
ing ! st 9% WA plat | cont t erect st and fhice yuilding IK s vvi Shelby County Commis I to Mr. Heart t cottag 
W r& St n. 4 tt N. ( Rk t Ss S S ners aw j ntr t t $S87.% to ills 
I warded i it $ t I rex., Houstor I. S. Bleker awarded 
d.) Ok r : Dr Rk. PL 1 warded | City Construction Co., Louisville, Ky., t tract to F. W. MeNeir. Houston. to er 
SS ¢ ( irlestor Bluestein Bros. award mtr t to erect st nd ofl ilding rect courthou at $4936 to Kuhn & Co., aoe resider : onstructior F 
i contract to ¢ rg \. « tol Atlanta (Se Stor s VN for plumbing and heating, and | trie jjenting etal shit roof: cost $30 
( >I del ding r apart nts and : Ml ‘ . wnq | at $169 to Marir Electric Co., Louisville, | (pocentiy noted.) 
- Stor . Ix rw «: plans by Joseph & Joseph . 
Savings Ba Consoli ee ae rex., Lubboek.—W. I. Atkin awarded 
wa 4 »—("or idated Holding Co. | gated Engineering ¢ , Gunther Bldg Louisvi Ix i for modification classic Rap RNY irae SONNE ANIL 
, , it sty 85x25 feet; four entrances;] —_ ane 
warded contract to « wae nt and] gait Mad.. t reet nl 1 offi vesting ’ : - oo , 
dit is Star ' a Rs ta reg aieF b, | Cres olored stone walls faced with ashley Pex., Riveria.—J. B. Womack awarded c 
5 ; - : stone and carved-stone ornaments: Spanish | tract to Hal Runnells to erect two-story r 
P ds and Felix t stor nstructio : raha : es aa all i . 
rex., D H. L. J i : : eae vari-colored ornamental! plas- | dence; nine rooms 
\\ t i uw rded « ntra t t re t stor at l >a FR ! . o l . P . * ° - , 
; . . o : . : ter work in corridors and main courtroom Va., Richmond.—F. FE. Hatcher award 
, . ding. (See “Stores.”) nt ldg.. Memp I tly one 
I lt ntly noted.) contract to FE, W, Merriman to erect thr 


>t} ne Irrin 4 White awarded ! I 3 . : 
Va Ri 1.--Orrin I \ ward S C.. St. Mathews.--Calhoun county award story rick dwelling on Boulevard betw 


. ‘ » , to t yur ) s.—( = «4 \ led : . + > t 
tra P. J, White & 8 ; ; ‘ Fex., I é = d contract at $19.00 to W. P. Rose. Golds- | Taylor and Cary Sts.; cost $6500. (Rece1 
tw ry rick tenement-houses on Syca-] to ere st nd of yuilding ( : aa 
: Ml S il 7 es ol N, C., to erect courthouse and jail ac noted, ) 
sf tw I I st and a ‘ ) . . " . 
pw : r ording to plans by W. A. Edwards, Candler Va., Richmond George E. Dubert w 
\ Ricl 1.—wW. J { er yn N m : , - | Bidg., Atlanta, Ga, (Recently noted.) erect dwelling: two stories; brick; slag 
ae r i. t tate) ps esx roof: cost $1865; awarded contract to Dav 
wees ' eh ; sites : _ sgh IN : ! t ' t ' ? ings T } r 4 nm 
ceeakers Saleh Senemeitone ot WS DWELLINGS & Archer, Richmond 
\ ry Ww. \ IR n & Anderse ard . Ricl sill th aidien tiie Wile lal tai 
Dr Ave wer floor for stores; st , Se a ad Tee alr la I. Wa netor 4 C. Moses Constru Va., Rie mon Ouis blair ill exy 
; tecently noted.) - offices; ] tion ¢ 6 New York Ave. N. W., Wash- | 9% (not $7600, as recently reported) to « 
- : iwelling; 5x80 feet; ordinary construct 
WwW \ 1) ! ' & A iW j : a re t ft uy ti oration 
- ; W ! lectrie lighting; slate r 
t E t x dw gs sout stern seetio 
: w..% ( Owens | I ss plans by W D. Blair; contract awa 
s Bat ind A 4 - t t st $12 pleted and \ 
, ‘ l t I wv. 8s. Q s, 2612 Hanover St R 
’ der t l 
‘ ‘ } S I t 


ASSOCIATION AND FRATERNAL | riants.”) ihe © | Fla, Jacksonville, T. Smith, 2379 St, eg ag ee 


Tent Nashvill Fraternal Orde of oe ae aad ,.| son, St. James Bldg., Jacksonville, to erect 

Eagles awarded contract to C. W. Rives warded contract to Bodley & | 1... | 74x48-foot dwelling and 20x28-foot garage it its different operations; wires Man 
Nashv to remodel interior ling fo rect nk ng; two stories at as e sigsial Sr ra aca ers Record As soon as cont s 
d pul ses t s k ] t , i I nt I y P : ot 2170 al . t Vv give particulars 

nary ¢ truetior st $50 r I & 8 St. J s Bldg., Jackso 


—_ on CHURCHES din itncsatiy aoe: se HOTELS 
BANK AND OFFICE \ \ Dye Met ( h] Fla., Lakeland.—Methodist Church will ex \ Birmingham. — Roden Hotel 











\ Ttir nel Ss nt t for J ‘ } nt t Lar rson & TI ps pend S40 ft rect parsonagt 1) rooms: or awarded st contracts as sllows for I 
i | cha : er I | 
for n ¢ ntv Savings Rank. te st $1.000 Argent t erect } ding essed ' dinar onus 1 evpress shing I ti of hot Otis | vator Co., New Y 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioncé. 
) 
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ats 
a8 | 
t itors; F. I Newberry, St. Louis STORES I c& W B I M ‘ M. I I 
Mo vr electric wiring and heating \ia 
White Marble Co., Birmingham, fot Ark., Litt Rock.—S. J. Sh . N ‘ J ( M ‘ ‘ 
P. Mulloy, Chicago, IIL, for plum! contract to Oklahoma City Construction ¢ 
hicago, t i 
‘ xtures and connections American |] Oklahoma City, Okla., to t st nd | 
Bridge Co., 71 Broadway, New York, for | Offic iding on S - : s \ M I 
general cont warded to F. W rick; six stores on ground tt | . ( 
M Construction ¢ Bit neha tot above; cost $0,000; plans Pheod M : e - 
it $1.0 ‘ orl tails pt Sanders, Little Rock (Rk ! ] ‘ 7 
Pape i. © Weshiesee «tt ae rex., M W W. B. Mayes x 
Seal Henry W. Sth St. and Columbia R yardeg con (OO ee ' 
1 $50,000 rect hotel ry tract to A. C. Moses ¢ st tion ¢ 2 : 
s . 4 M \ 
was I itly noted awarded to TD. 1 New York Ave. N. W., W stor | ott 
Daytona Be Fla. ; 39x t t 1008 I St. N. W 8 ‘ 
wks st st ordinary n ‘ nd glass ve 3 ’ v \ 
nh: stea heat ectri lighting nD. ¢ S “ N. W | WAREHOUSES AN 
r d shingle roof; plans by J. Arthu ngtor | \ ‘A MI , P 
MeVar Pittsfield, M is M ne! ( Atlant x. i. 8 I . ae - . . 
if ! i 
VW ) trac t ( ! ‘ ( \ | 
to re kk ling \ ] s 
MISCELLANEOUS — | 
I \ 
Mobile — St Mi Gas ( Md., Baltimore.—J. Wilson L 
1 cont: i. Hl M t ’ Bldg . ra l I I 
s Warehouses I 17 E. Cente St LB 
Frederick—Engit se.—Jun I t ling Ww. M : ‘ ' 
( \ M d I ll. M Git st I x 
ding tby Sf $4 7 z2.¢.@ I | 
, t \ MI. ¢ ( \ 
s j t g ts M ( dw I _ a ‘ \ \ 
it ' ) t F xt | ‘ 
plans by B. Evard Key I l | } pA. MM. ¢ , M ‘ : 
ntly noted.) e | a 
Coldwater — Postof M. I. } Mo, Kansas ( M. R. and E. C. I 
awarded t i gt } t > 
varded ! r. Pa 
postofl ser s s ling 7 Inde A 
s s."") t stor k and ston st $15.00 | RAILWAYS 
N. 4 Charlott Clu Mech “ M S I 2 » a . 
( try ¢ wart t t J ‘ go § N. 1 w 
to I add I d p R , | 
s (Previous noted 
N. 4 IIend nv ITos Contra ng : 
Patton Me Hospital hav n i 
led to J. V. Helsel, Henderson N.C. Hien S . Ok ~ 
x and tin work, and to J. W. Melutyre, | of igh s ul 
| sony p ne ixt P 
am « I view—I ns N rl 
( ” ', Kears ~ I vard } S fh , 
g o ( Dr. Rd 
Ses * Canning and king I . I , ‘ ‘ N 
M ! W ‘? i ‘) | 
Ky.. Mayfield.—Illinois Central Railroad | | ; I t 
‘ a 1 yz ‘ “ : . 
iwarded WwW Hk. Ss 1 ™ 5 . ~ 
“Sy . i ( we A. ¢ \ 
2 ti s; ordinar ust tion | Ge N 
| fir 
wa r tl I cos > LL! N 
s by J. A. Tage Illinois Cer [ 
1 | ) i 
Railroad Co., ¢ Recently | P N 
d | 
| © 4 . 
x. €., Woodrow 1 postoflice).—Te | : ‘ i ‘ 
see and North ¢ ina R id, H. } W M.D. Men \ : 
I neir New t, Ter ward | e 7 | 
; a | 200s 
rex.. B le, —( ‘ lo & Santa I : ' 
way ¢ ro M ngi G : a ~ 
i I g Il & | ( 
n, Tex., awarded g 
stat s ot I ‘ ron and ¢ i : . 
rex.,. to J. B. ¢ Houston, Tex > ‘ 
tract ted viiliadl I M WE. W 
s & Born, Hous lex . ' . ) 
Ay $ : 
i x | iw ‘ { «& ~ + 
{ 
Fe Railw ( Fr. M ng I \ 
az rex ad ; Pex. 1 MH. 1.1 \\ 
. ' ilding ~ a ) { I = 5 
( ‘ ( & Sar : : nd 
; ; - E nd Wood sts \ . ¢ ' 
Railw ‘ I M gil - b w 
( st Pex iward x " <2 ”" ‘ . a D. HH & D * 
, Re y noted M | ; 
lex I) s ( ( ( l . N 
SCHOOLS . H.C. Curtis 1 
Ne Ww - °—City av dea { ilding; two s Ss al iy I 
, ~_ | ‘ a _ qt t ost $ 4 1 S ( Db. u & \ 
an I M 
St. N. W.. Washing I. « Dallas, Tex 
0 graded s ling rex., Hous Mrs. B. H N \ 2 4 
( Hizh S$ rded cot s t&l H 
I 1 R40) 1 $8500 ng £ S ‘ C.D 
M. « way & ( I St $15,004 N s R 
Karnes S lex Texas ( W. Hi. ¢ 
I Giggs S« ITar l ! i I ’ 
so aw i 1 s wy Ix ] . , 
$1250 each to James A. H n&sS k cor N . 
i i “sys i structures. (R ig I $ RK \ > 3 : , 
R ' MI 
tly ted.) \ r nd VW I. ¢ : 
\ Ce rn.—< - { mw ¢ ‘ ‘ S 
I. Phipps. New] News, V g s \ . : 
e ling xt s . . 
s al ® mary © ng THEATERS ‘ R 
=f ! j 1 
; kde Ky., Pikeville—Sam Saad Mercantile ( 
s rT & Laff ‘ rg, | Awarded contract to e1 Ss. : 
Va. (Re noted t st $30,00 waeres ‘ 
t b st £ p 
\\ Va Parsons ( y Ww led , " : 
rT t & Spedden, Fait Ww. \ Miss., Merid S. H. 1 
. gh scl “1x ‘ r a t » erect ter y 
s ! re 2. & se, M 330). 
vhting »T v : , ) pied y Featur bi ( | ‘ 
ns i & Lafl Clari yg, | noted N rhe § 
\ st Virvini a) ] l Js i 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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‘- 

tendes ibout three mil to Freeport, and 

iid minal icks and other facilities 

I x Jacksol Velasco, Tex is president 
te n 


Texas & West- 
tracklaying on 


Tex Tacksboro rhe Gulf, 


ompleted 


ts xtension from Jacksboro to Salesville, 
connecting there with the Weatherford, Min- 
W « & Northwestern Railway rhe 





extension Is to be puf in service imme 

rex., Sterling City.--The Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. denies the recent press 
report that it was surveying in the vicinity 


of Sterling City for an extension 


rex,, Teague ians are under way, says 

1 report rt construction of a railroad 

feague via Bristol, Alsdorf and Tellico 

to Dar rex out St iles, Secretary of 

the Board of Trade at Teague may be abk 
t \ ll | ation, 

\ Bowling Green.—L. FE. Martin of Bowl 

! Green ivs it is mtemplated to put in 

three-mile ne from Bowling Green to Mil 

\ ind operate storage ittery car 

\ Lyi irg.—Curtis & Shumway hav 

in Work on the contract for second track 

on t Southern Railway from Monroe to 

i tiver with two steam shovels engi 


x headquarters at Amherst, Va 


Va Radford Ashby Wyeal is making 
for the proposed railroad fro Rad 

Va., to Mount Airy, N. ¢ about 70 

the engineers being on that part of 

rr the sur it of the Blue Ridge 


to Mount Airy, Dr. J. J. Mott and others 





i rested 
\ Richmond.—P ident Finley of the 
Sout rn Railway is credited as announcing 
yard tracks and two interchange 
a to be built in the Sout Rieh 
nd yard is an addition to the facilities 
I. Ilerman, Washington, 1. C., is 
neh 
\ West Doint rhe Southern’ Railway 
ported to have begun reconstruction on 
‘ un W Point to Richmond, Va 
in A steam shovel employed 
Ite a to revi recur 
Ww. \ I; sville rl Cl ipeake & 
‘) tailway vs a repo will build about 
two mile if yard tracks at Barboursville 
f n t Guyan Valley branch 
] ‘ < neinecr at Richmond 
\ 
\W ve.. « \ ad (yeor I Carter 
J n ¢ rent i I ted aving 
| | r tl str ion of an elec 
t riliwas un Coalwood to Caretta, W 
\ ~ 
W Va Fayette rhe Fayett Ira 
t ( which pr s to lild an electric 
va Favettevi to Fayett Sta 
tion, 4 iles, has, it is reported, decided 
invit the Westinghouse Company to in 
tigat th proposition for which $92.20 
tock in a total of $50,000 is alr ly su 
ribed Director ( W Dillon, presi 
der M. M. Maleo vi president A.B 
Abbott secretary and = treasurer \ W 
Ila to R, T. Iubard, Jr George Lov 
Rk. L. Carter, C. R. Sur riield and T. J 
Lavi 
Ww. \ Norw d, P. O. Kimba rl Not 
k & Western R way is reported building 
1 f mile anch from Norwood up Laurel 
Ilollow. following the old line of the Nor 
yood Lut r (Co's tram = line ( s 
‘ Roanoke, Va., is chief engineet 
W. Va., Parkers rh rhe Charleston, Pat 
ke & Northern Railroad Co, has been 
tered, witl 1dquarters at 7 4th St 
Parkersbu to build the | posed railroad 
Parkers x to Ch eston W Va 
‘ r miles capital stock authorized 
STILL neorporators, Kenner B. Stephen- 


on of Parkersburg, W. Va., and Il. M. Fow 
Riddle, J. EB. Fowler and A, Il 


La New Orleans rhe New Orleans & 
Western Railway Co., it is reported, will 
egin work soon on an extension from Ames 
ville to Westwego, about two miles, Only 
track will be laid now 
le for doubl 


hut provision 
track when required. 
N. ¢ Durham.—R. Hf. Wright, president 
and J, S. Carr are reported announcing the 
Traction Co 
ow) Wall St 


ntrol of the Durhan 
Doherty & Co 
company runs the street 


usiness 


provements and extensions may | mace 

North Carolina Public 
Service Co. is quoted as announcing that 
the North Elm Street car line will be ex 
Sunset Drive, 


tended to giving neur ap 


proach to the Greensboro Countzy Club 


tion Co., it is 
& Electric Co., 
street railway and other improvements. E 
Eysenbach is manager W. Va., Grafton.—The 

W Va., Chai West Vir 
Light & Traction Co. of Charleston, is just 


spend this year $300,000 for | L. G. Summerfield and John Webrle, 


reported, will, with the Gas McDonaid, O. VT. Fitz Gerald, V. L 
| ¢ harleston. 


Grafton ‘Traction 


leston.—The ginia | Co., it is understood, will extend its lines as 


soon as the plans for merger of the Grafton 


chartered, and among other enterprises may | Gas & Electric Co. are fulfilled. Extensions 
build and operate railways Authorized | include a line to Pruntytown, Col. John T. 
capital stock, $590,000. Incorporators, Angus | McGraw is president. 


MACHINERY, PROPOSALS 
AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


Manufacturers and others in need of machinery or supplies of any kind 
are requested to consult our advertising columns, and if they cannot find 
just what they wish, if they will send us particulars as to the kind of 
machinery or supplies needed we will make their wants known free of cost, 
and in this way secure the attention of manufacturers and dealers through- 
out the country. The Manufacturers Record has received during the week 
the following particulars as to machinery and supplies wanted. 











Art Glass.—Chairman building committee { ous lot cast-iron pipe and fittings and water 
delivery 
for copies of 
office nearest 
Paymaster-General 
Wilson County 
Adams, chairman, 






of Christian Chur Box 72, Macy, Ind pipe and gate valves, schedule : 
Navy-yard, Washington, D. C 


schedules apply to navy pay 


Correspondence with manufacturers of art 
ass windows, ete., for proposed edifice 
Herbert L 
Richmond, Va 
ink fixtures and vault doors for 
Bank of Smithfield, Smithfield, Va. 


Bank Fixtures, ete. Cain, | Mavy-yard; T. J. Cowie, 
103 Main Street Bank Bldg., 


Prices on 


Bridge Construction. 
Bridge 


Lebanon, Tenn., 


Commission, J. N 
opens bids April 7 for con 


Baskets.—See ‘Trucks, et struction of two bridges: one conerete struc- 

4 5 . : ture at Lebanon, 70 feet jong and @& feet 
Boilers.—Everlasting Window Shade Co., : ‘ eles ; > 
ex Es wide: ther f ste at Liberty, T > an 

J. W. Tatum. manage Angier, N. ¢ Prices i oO of or Lil renn 





feet long: Professor Drane of Lebanon, « 


n boiler . 
neer in charge 

Bauxite.—Chas. R. Fife Company, 624 
Central National Bank Bldg, St 


Mo.—Bauxite p 


Building Materials.—See “Art Glass.” 
Building Materials.—Allen W. Carter, 
Dillwyn, Va.—Prices on building materials 


Louis, 





perty or the product in car 


Building Materials, ete.—Smith & 
Barthel, 36 Central Savings Bank & Trust 


Monroe, La.—Manufacturers’ cata 


Boilers.—Valverda Planting & Manuface- 


turing Co., Valverda, La.—Four 84x20 boilers 


Cc 


: o. Bldg 
with ste casing Dutch oven setting, for ° ge . 
, logues and samples of interest to architects 
a e: tv S4xl0 boilers with steel casings, 
set for oil or coal; also self-supporting stack Building Materials.—Methodist Epis- 
or ; copal Chureh South, Rev. Ira Bryce, pastor, 


Orange, Tex.—Prices on building materials, 
including brick and cement blocks and ele 
trical equipment 





Machinery, ete.—James 8, Hoop 
er, 507 Morris Bidg., High Point, N. C.—Cata 








logues and 4 s on cement or sand-lims 

brick machinery : hand: capacity 3000 to 5000 Building Materials, ete.—Brady & 
ocks or bricks daily Black, Temple, Tex.—Prices on double hung 
. . , metal window frames (constructed under 

Bridge Construction.—Lids received by — ; a“ : 
ag - supervision of National Board of Under 
undersigned unt April 5 for construction of ceed Pp 
Writers), roofings, metal ccilings, vault 


Aiken's Lake Ala., on road 
Bay Minette to Stockton: 


stee] ridge t 1 , ] 
; lights, skylights, tubular guard rails, win 
vids opened : 

dow guards, galvanized cornice and tile 


y Commissioners’ Court April 8: plans and 


specifications with Judge of Probate, Bald Building Materials. — Corinth Meth 
wit county: $250 certified check: John H. | dist Episcopal Church, Rev. J. Elmer Hearn, 


pastor, Heathsville, Va.—Prices on building 
materials, including art-glass window 
Building Material.—lIlerbert L. Cain, 
102 Main Street Bank Bldg., Richmond, Va 


stone front and marble 


ravlor, Commissioner of Second District 


Bridge Construction.—Bids received at 
office of W. 8S, O'Neal, clerk of Pittsburg 
McAlester, Okla., April 19 and opened 
April 21 for erecting bridges: Bridge No, 39, 
over North Boggy Creek, 8 miles from Kiowa, 
“)-foot steel span and 47 


county . 
Prices on art glass 








} wainscoting for bank building at Smithfield, 
foot wood approach ; 

Building Materials.—J. H. Watkins & 
Co., fourth floor Central Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. Bldg., Monroe, La.—Prices on build- 
| ing specialties; view to representation 


concrete, with wing walls, other 





same bridge, No. 39, same loca 





nforced concrete span 
drel, rib arch, with wing walls; same bridge, 
No. 39, same locatio foot span Canning 
piers, with 47-foot approach. Bridge No. 4, | ucts Co., E. M 
ver Coal Creek, 8 miles from McAlester, | Prices on machinery and other equipment 


Prod 


senson, preside nt, Adel, Ga 


concrete Machinery.—Southern 





14-foot 3-inch steel span and 109-foot wood | for canning plants 


ipproach, one pier concrete, with wing walls, Chamblin, 


Prices on 


ment, Gravel, ete.—G. A 
Mobile, Ala 





ther tubular; same bridge, No. 40, same loca 55 S. Conception St 
] 


1, double 70-foot span, reinforeed concrete | cement, gravel and sand 
spandrel, rib arch, with wing walls; also 


Cement Bloecks.—See “Building Mate 


‘ dg No. 40, same . 
riat 


inch span, concrete piers, with 47-foot wood 


location, 124-foot 


Methodist Epis 
Elmer Hearn, pastor, 


|} Chandeliers.—Coriath 
, opal urel te d 

oot steel span and | Copal Ch 1, Rev. J 
| Ileathsville, Va 


same | 


Long Town 


Bower, 75 





» P sliers 
125-foot wood approach, piers tubular ; Prices on chandelier 


ridge No. 41, 

reinforced concrete spandrel, rib arch, with 
bridge, No. 41, same 
piers 


same location, 70-foot span, Church Farniture.—Chairman building 


committee of Christian Church, Box 7, 
Macy, Ind.—Prices on church furniture 

Clock.—Herbert L. Cain, 108 
wood approaches; plans and | pank B 
specifications in clerk's office; certified check | for hank 
10 per cent. amount each bid: P. S, Lester, 


wing walls; also same 


location, 75-foot concrete 


wood span Main Street 


and 125-foot Richmond, Va.—Prices on clock 


ilding at Smithfield, Va. 








Proposals for construc 


; Concrete Dam. 
chairman County Commissioners masonry dam for Alexandria 
Alexandria, Va., 
architects and con-| David J. Howel! & Son, engineers, Union 
Washington, D. C., until April 
S5000 « rtified 


received by 


| 
tion of concrets 
Sherrill, | 


Bridge Construction.—C, A 


Cheraw, SS. C invites 





t plans and estimates for} Trust Bldg 


bridge 15; entire work one contract ; 


construction of 125-foot ste« 


ab si iles 
Belting, Lumber, ete. about six mil 


ment, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Washington, D. C., opens bids until April 8 
for furnishing miscellaneous lot of double 
raskets 1000 | Mase nry and 1159 eubic 


| 
pounds soft iron flat-head rivets, and mis 


Navy Depart- check ; $40,000 bond ; location 

northwest of Alexandria; approximately 16, 
Oo) cubie yards earth and 1600 cubie yards 
|} rock excavation, 17,500 cubic yards concrete 
yards rubble ma- 


setting, gate 


leather belting, 10,250 rubber 
| sonry ; also gatehouse, pipe 
llaneous belt copper rivets without burrs | vaives 


140,000 | and specifications, proposal forms, ¢ : 
j} tained from engineers after April 1 on de 


ss99 | posit of $10. (Recently noted.) 


cell sluice gates, et« plans can be seen, 
and brass cotton pins, schedule 5279; t 


red brick, miscellaneous lot concrete and mor- 





tar, sand and gravel, schedule 5 : 
pounds recoil cylinder, 1300 pounds recoil | Coal.—Office of Superintendent of City 
spring rods and 52.350 pounds ste Works, Richmond, Va 
schedule 5277; 264 Virginia pine butt piles, | ceived until April 1 for furnishing for one 
schedule 5274 ; 3000 pounds hot rolled or forged | year from May 1, 1913, with 15,000 net tons 
steei, 14,44) pounds soft bright steel, 286,000 | per annum, more or less, of best quality gas 
steel and 231,500] coa!, and 3500 net tons per annum, more or 


] | castings, | Gas Proposals re- 





pounds galvanized sheet 








steam coal; above material must conform 


with specifications (copies of which, alse 
forms for tenders, may be procured at this 
office) and be satisfactory to superint ndent, 
and delivered on C, & O. R. R. trest at 
these works at such times and in such quan 
required, with all freight 
trackage, ete., prepaid; successful 


bidder will be required to execute trust 


tities as may be 
charges, 
certified check for 
Si; W. P. Knowles, superintendent 


pany’s bond for $10,000; 


Conerete Mixer.—G. A. Chamblin, 55 § 
Conception St., Mobile, Ala.—Prices on n 
erete mixer. 

Cooling Plant.—Sce 
tilating, ete.” 


“Heating and Ven- 


Ceosoting Machinery.—W. M. Shon- 
non, Arcade sldz.. Columbia, S. C.—Ad 
dresses of manufacturers of apparatu 
impregnating lumber with creosote, et« 

Corn-mill Parts.—John T. Wyatt, Route 
3, Rox 10, Salisbury, N. C. 
iron for banding millstones; mill picks and 
mil! spindles ; driver iron: ink 
and ink boxes for millstones for grinding 


Prices on nd 
balance irons ; 


corn. 

Cranes.—See “Foundry Equipment, 
Crushers.—l’aul Stone Co., R. F. D. No. 8 
Box 99, San Antonio, Tex. 


with manufacturers of roll crushers. 


Corre spond 


Adams Bros., R. F. 
invite bids for cons 


Dam Construction. 
I). No. 2, Cadiz, Ky 
tion of dam, 6 feet long, 15 feet high, S- foot 
base and 5-foot top 





Decorating.—lIl M. Magie, First 
tional Bank Bldg... Waynesboro, Va.—< 
logues, ete., on decoratipg for $6500 resid: 

Southern Drainage & Cons 
Kinston, N. C.—Prices and s} 
cations on drag line steam dredges 


Dredges. 
tion Co., 


Dump Wageons.—Northern Const: 
Co., Elkhart, Ind.—Second-hand d 
warons ; first-class condition. 





Electric Plant.—Dr. 8. C. 
ter, Ala.—Small 
equipment. 


Tatum, ( 
second-hand electrie-plant 
Electric-light Plant.—F. H. II 
Galveston, Tex.—Prices on electric-light. plant 
for $125,000 theater, office and store buik 
Electric-light Plant Machinery, cic. 
See “Water-works and l ‘ 


Electric-light 1 
Machinery, ete.” La, Lafayette 





nt 


Electrical Equipment.—See “Pu g 
Materials.” 

Electrical Equipment, ete.—Macg 
Electric Fly Sereen Co., R. F. Hayter, p 
cent, Mangum, Okla.—Small Bell trans 
ers, box spark coils, 22 and 24-gauge co 
covered wire, porcelain and fiber-strip st : 
Electrical Machinery, ete. 
received at office of General Purchasing 
cer, Isthmian Canal Commission, Washing 
ton, DTD. C,, April 15, then pu 
opened, for induction motors 


Proy s 


until 
furnishing 
auto starters or compensators, automat 
copper cable, journal bearings 
steel keys 
bolts for brake shoes, pig-i 


switches, 
, F 
brake-rod connection pins, 
brake shoes, 
aluminum pig, ferro-silicon, ferro-mangat 
Blanks and general info 
tion relating to this circular (No. 769) 


ind lumber 





tainable from this office and offices of : 
ant purchasing agents, 24 State St., New 
York: 614 Whitney-Central Bldg, New © 
leans, and 1086 North Point St., San Fran 
from United Engi 

Seattle, Los Angeles, Baltin 

Pittsburgh, foston, Buffalo 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. L 8, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Chattan . 
Mobile and Galveston; 


cisco; also States 


fices in 
Philadelphia, 


Louisville, Com! 


ial Club, Kansas City; Chamber of ¢ 
Quincy, and Commercial Club, 


Boggs, 


general purchasing officer 


meree, 
coma Fr. ¢ Major, Corps of FE: 


neers 


Electric Motors.—P L. Zimmerman, 
Box U, Tarpon Springs, Fla.—One-half h 
power and 2's-horse-power electric mot 
alternating current, 110 volts; for printing 
plant 

EFlevators.—Brady & Black, Temple, x 
Prices on 8x12-foot hand power and 8x5 t 
sidewalk elevators, 
Fire-escapes.—|). F Dayt 
Beach, Fla 
Foundry Equipment, ete.—Nor! 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., Rusk, T« 
Prices on foundry equipment, 30-foot t1 
ladles, molding machines and 


Fuquay, 
Prices on iron fire-escapes 


ing crane, 
crane 

Everlasting Window S$! 
engine 


Gas Engine. 


Co., Angier, N. C.—Prices on gas 


Gas Producers and Engine.—Jolin | 
Jackson A 
Jobbers and dealers’ p 


Duncan Company, S08 W. 
Knexville, Tenn, 
on suction gas producers, with engine 


tached and with engine detached; als« 








rex., San Antonio.--The San Antonio Trac 


In writing to parties mentioned 


pounds sheet zine, schedule 5278; miscellane- | less, of genuine New River or Pocahontas 


in this department, it will be of advantaze to all concerned if the 


Manufacturers Record is mention 


bers’ prices on 75-horse plant. 
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— ’ 
im j Grinding Plant.—lIl. H. Guill, Box 833, |] each contract plan nd ! ‘ N Bank Bid la W N. « ( l 
also Rr mond, Va.—Prices on lime grinding plant | with Il. Kent Meta hief engi r d Ky W nst t way, et e- | ! ! nd 
this ‘ plete; state price and full information Paving.—Bids received by Com ' . ng f vir I k eX n, | ! f 
_— first letter of Public Works, Tampa, Fla., until A 1 | S89 ind nkment 
at Heating Plant. Corinth Methodist ol ying a t 200.000 squa d f \ Is anne! t s 19.700 y Roeofing.—W. I. I Olar Ss « 
nD Episcopal Church, Rey. J. Elmer Hearn, pas ed k pavements, using er sand A nh trest ‘ ' ! iy ' 
zht t Heathsville, Va.—Prices on furnace ment or as} t f Bs ds to made on d Sslugs guard . | 
ful : ete eee R . I m ! 1 1 1} Reofing.—S. (C. MeDar ‘ I \ 
IMeating Plant.— Methodist Episc s furnished by t rd; s 1 i» 
Chureh South, Rev Ira Bryce, pastor, , ove work n tained ! “ = ‘ 
Orange, Tex rices on steam or hot-air f City Engine t d | Safe, ete.—' & | tock Ark 
ting plant. ‘ k $ D. B. MeK I ne ip , 
8 ; Pl Brad Black. Tem: Allen Thomas, clerk lrains mile $ 
Heating ant. brads & Black, T ple . : » , : . GOS4 tons Sates Wt , 
rex.—Prices on steam-heating plant Paving, ete.—( ( Gadst 
i i-heating pla ” kegs spik % kegs bolt 000 | Frank A. H I 
Vor lieating Plant.—lII. M. Magie, First N A ‘ , ! | ™ rail braces 149,500 | yrount. N. ¢ I’ 
tional Bank Bldg., Waynesboro, Va.—Cata- | “SNe Fates & hrempptnsots ties and 59 1 verhead 
ws, etc., on heating plant £ $0500 s — 7 pee . ~ und wire Sawmlll.—h t E. R | t N 
y feet 6-f t guit ) ! x 
ars a and taking up « : ds Road Construction.—|! D tow N 
; HNeating and Ventilating.—E. IH. lu! incees nity he tee alin p LM nA. 1 n, Char y é Nox W t 
s Galveston, Tex.—Prices « ventilating | Gey Eneines M , t t M | 1 . 
i heating at cooling plan f $ inn M I } lit t ' nie " , oO “ ‘ 
t — _ and : : Perfumers’ Supplies, ete, I’ . . Scales.—W ' I . 
t ter, office and store building. : - nd I ind-clay Ply 
nd ‘ Co., ! Lhe st I . ! ‘ t 1 ine } +) x 
nd Ive Machinery.—-Drew il Mills, J. W M ( ! ils, op s OX nd sa Ps ; . : as Senting.— I M ! i] \ 
nk Il . superintendent, Mont Arh f Sup] I ling ssent : af 7 1] 
sia I’ es on equipment for -@ton e plant ™ r > , > ; é | 
ig es i _Phosphate Rock.—( KR. 1 Box : | ' i | Senting.—L. E. 8 r ' \ 
Lathes.—American Metallic Packing Co., | % Louis, M Lo I’ 
Lexington, Ky.—Second-hand engine whers of |] { Kk ( | S 
fo. 8 3S to 44-inch swing by 15 to 18 t dy goo Piping, ete.—Never-l I G ge ‘I ( 
. > i" . ss . Senting.—( Viet ] 
condition and complet: Gin description, Pipe-organ Machinery.—l. M. Briant Road Construction.—E | 
ition and price Hoy Arl Prices o1 , ! ner Z , ; P i | i! 
i. Lathes.—John G. Duncan Company) STK . : t Piney N. 4 Price \ ss ! | “s 
W. Jackson Ave., Knoxy renn.—t ol S feet Wit | ne ( l \ Road I 
ot s, cut and lowest dealers’ prices n new lk } Ves ’ ect 1 ri y . ; d < ' } sewer Construction, 
d rebuilt engine lathes, 16-inch swing by | ells and & I ey | 1 nd t | st fl ft ! | 
( nd S-foot ed, 1 w, singl mck 2g ~ oN i ‘ a d te 1 #4 I M ) n, ¢ ] 
ranteed; also pt s on %-inch swing 
s w-cutting lathes | 
Laundry Machinery.—Newport Prod | I ‘ N. \ 
Co., Newport, Tenn Co spondence 
with manufacturers of iaundry n n | ° 
Laundry Machinery.—kE. W Gaynor . . ° . 
: » hene ySine . serne sn oineere . . 
“4 St. Michecl St. Mobile. Ala.—Prices ou OR the benefit of business concerns, engineers, con gp 
si-class laundry equipment for delivery tractors, machinery manufacturers, dealers and others ‘ 
( Merida, Yucatan, Mexico who find it profitable to follow up daily the industrial 
he kepariment mur 1 of . reise railros ‘ ne ‘i¢ ve nt f th 
Lumber.—Nayy De] ent, B commercial, railroad and financial development of the | Sewer Constrection.—B 
Supplies an« ecounts S ! t ~ ‘ : : Sa ~ , 7 | 
pphi mag Accounts, Washington, D. C., South and Southwest as published in this Construction Clarksd - , 
opens bids April §8 for furnishing 14,220 feet | 
vellow pine; delivery Navy-yard, New O1 Department, | 


ins, La.: for copies of heduk a ' ; 
me tong A ancien ceca pee We issue every Business Day in the Year 


ete, 
, ' Machine Tools. Thurman Vac m Tl ! 
ee en Sens eaten THE DAILY BULLETIN . 
Mo ’rices on lathe drill presses. s ore . . . 
: : ap ose agg seal ; The construction news as published in the Daily 
ing machine ete ° . . . 
. ; Bulletin is invaluable to all business people who want to 
Machine-shop Equipment. Appala ; ° , ° ‘ . , Slim 
n Machine Works, R. H. Masters, man keep in daily touch with the organization of business “Wd City ¢ Mon 
ger, Appalachia, Va.—Lathes, d press enterprises of all kinds throughout the whole South. Un- M . ( 
ir to six-horse-power gasviine engine, \ limited possibilities for the creation of business, for secur- ee 


nizer «rul r tires rrinders, sha n nd 


‘ , Constructon, = 
ing contract work, for the sale of machinery and supplies nd Sewer , ul 
of all kinds, for bond buyers and others, are to be found 





pulleys 


Sener Construction 





Mechanical Equipment. Subdepart ° , . . | 
é nt Office Inspector of Buildit City - ; through a close following up of the news in the Daily ; 
altimore, Md. Proposals received by Board Bulletin. . 
| \ ( rR 


ee a ae nines SU The Daily Bulletin is an exceptionally desirable adver- 
“stig mater gh: " preg = — tising medium. 

nt of $500; drawings and spe itions The subscription price is $25.00 a year. Are you a Ww. 
2 oe ee ee een engguepadnae subscriber to it, or an advertiser in it? If not, you are ‘ . 
' Kae — ae missing an opportunity for profitable business. . é 
































snildings 
Mill Supplies. Everlasting Window ‘ 
Shade ¢ o., Angie N. ¢ I’ S nit ] sup 
New I 
0 Mine Cars.—Cahaba Cent! Co ( 
West Blockton, Ala.—Prices on mit 
Mining Machinery.—Lecki: Col ' Pianer.—N DD —— i Road Construction.—_! 
Co., Wm. Leckie, president, Welch, W. \ Supplies and Accounts, W p. c., | os! mt A , rapopeitity 2 . 
ffalo Open bids April 1 on 200-kilowatt generat | ids A ; ! - 
8 odern tipples with shaking screens l t l N : , 
cking tables; all equipment electrically | folk, Va z , 
iven; for operation Williamson, W. \ navy pay offi ' . . : 
. Oil-mill Machinery.—Due West © Plumbing.—lIl. M. Mag I t N oar te , “ 
Mill, Due West, S. C.—Opens bids in Api Bank Bldg., Waynesh \ Cat ; ‘ ‘ : , 
Et linters, llers, separating machinery te., on plu . t sider wo & 1 - nd Sheet Iron, ete. 
aftings, pulleys, conveying machinery, et Printing Machinery.—( nville ¢ ! ‘ ; . , ‘ 
Paper and Paper-cutting Machin- | |’ shing (« John W., Hester , t LR ‘ ‘ “ : 
ery, ete.—Brown Patents Co., 4 Sycamor tre , Oxford, N. ¢ R vin I ( Road | 
Petersburg, Va.—Re ving bids on p n nting t nery t w nh D4 : 
' ° tter, eyelet-setting machine and pape! . ; ; Road Construction.—L 
‘ ! rinting Machinery.—(\ } a \ ! ) \ L ! 
inufacturing note dk Suen Nt P 
Partitions.—li. M. Briant, Hoy Ark ment week I plat ‘ t k 
Prices on rolling | titions h econd ‘ é | 
Paving.—Office of Paving ( ssion, R Pulpit Furnituare.—<( f M 
Keith Compton, chairman, Baltimor Mad I ‘ rR . 3 I] 
Separate proposals, addressed to Board of | tor, Heat e, Va.—P n puly fur St i 
Awards, care of City Register, received at] I ! f ‘ M t N 
ity Hall until April 2 to gra curb and . =e - . : I) l l ! 
‘ : _ ‘ . pairing : ] riers ‘ae : ; Koad Construction ete ( ~ - n . ' W 
d wt No itrities h ») square |~ atte . : ‘poe . ( N 7) N i 
irds, certified a Contract wei : ' 7 , eee ' I s s I i ! 
J | \ M \ \ 
anit ’ y s d R I - ' S he t S l \ 
“ eck $17 Contr t ! * M I I 
juare vards ; ul concrete “ ian ' P P Bot F ‘ 
im * quare yards: vitrified block, 2570 square |’ = . i _ ; ; St. I Let M s 
A irds: certified check $50: approximate Pump.—G. A. ¢ I > S. Cor , ? : : R~ fo , ( ! M 1G 
antities : specifications and roposa st M \ Will need ; ey : . ( ( Kat ( ‘ 
eets obtainable on application at office of Railway Construction, Material, ez , ne : ; fom Q nd ¢ , 
‘aving Commission, City Hall: d it o ete. Kentucky South I n | t R : . ; ; ss I te LS ‘ M ‘ 8 I 
required for set of specifications covering | way, Light & Power ¢ F. M. Smith, gen- Roofers’ Supplies. & B 1 1 Stat \ 


i. In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manutacturers Record is tac ationed, 
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VTank.—L. P. Steadman, Leesville, 8. C.— |] Anderson Cot. Mills (S. C.) Pfd. ... 100 terstate Trust & Banking Co. of N ) ’ ! i ; 
r = amall cypetes water teak Arcadia Miiis (S. C.)........-..... 9 .. |y ay Sakae CC aaa nace va, Forney wane &. 7 
Arkwright Cotton Mills (S. C.).. 99 10 | “""* ee ee. eens enna Sons of Petersburg have been ¢ 
rraucks, ete.—W. H. Player, Olanta, 8. C. | Belton Mills (S. C.)............... 10 110 La. and ¢t I N mn Bank ‘ ital § x) $ n Ip 

I aa ae iskets and trucks MD CO, Cabecassennences cae 80 s0 Miss ‘ nterested rhe a iW. lley, pres t 

Brogon Mills (S. C.)......+ss.0c0-0 see > lan 2 & ae = oeeeevere en: See 
vind - ‘eee are . % 6 6OSte neg. . kson ss et y oT 1 } rT} 
Water-works Machinery, ete.—City of | Chiquola Mfg. ¢ We: Cc mctetns ane 160 a plone! Srvigs and F. Hf. Talley. The comp 
M M S. Go im, secretary Board Clifton Mfg. Co. (S. C.) Pfd...... 99 ams Wren, Slaught I P.M. Lamberto do a general insurance business 
dt mgpeopinge : ‘si Clinton Cotton Mills (8. C.)...... ine 100 New Orleans Lvt Lewis. D. S. Ws: ——Se 
Public Works, w need one compound | Courtpay Mfg. Co. (S. C.)........ «+. 93 Abe ( » A. W. McKelthen. Wood | 
naling €: 1nd two centrifugal | Dallas Mfg. Co. (Ala.)............. ee - ate + 
M 1 I filter: 11 D. E. Converse Co. (8S. C.)....... 75 oe Miss Ul s. M Lewis esident 1. | NEW SECURITIES. 
salion pressul _— WO | Drayton Mills (S. C.)........seees ree 90 B Sterling Vice-president shier not —— 
semi-water-tub boilers ; | Ragle & Phenix Mills (Ga.).......... 106 | named yet. Offices a : 
cod pump : 5280 feet eight-inch pipe, | Easley Cotton Mille (8. C.)....... 168 178 oP Gnas ad sata eed Ti, weer as voted $ 
. Pe 4 _ 3 bd ns ri x 
Water-works and Electric Plant — . a Co. (S. C.)..», --eeeee 26 62 Sr; ' . 7 
j ‘ -noree Mfg. Co. i Car Behe. 100 N. (.. Rocky M .w. i | 

Machinery, ete.—ropos ! ved unt Gaffney Mfg. Co. (S. C.).......... 65 70 : : . Ala., Cu an.—t man county ’ 

\ ) yplvit nd erecting n in- | Gainesville Cotton Mills (Ga.)... 72 80 Insurance & Realty ¢ neorporated t $ i} of good-roads bonds. L. N. B 
nt ff cements to | Glenwood Cotton Milla (8S. C.)... 100 ... | ized capital $50.00, with $700 paid in; di- | ppesident Cull ey ae 
at 1 rovement Graniteville Mfg. Co. (S. C.).-... Oe We Rides ee A Miciedian ets i ee Cee Sy See 

1d electric-light plant at La- | Greenwood Cotton Mills (S.C.).. 57 6 |, , = n, president; B 
| ding to plans and specif Grendel Mills (S. C.)..........e0- 90 100 B. Arringtot : estes d Aa. W \ Fort VP ( 
: ‘Mice of A. R. Trahan Hartsville Cotton Mill (S, C.)... 175 “ee Dowding s I | rop 
; . ; Henrietta Mills (N. C.)........... 160 175 eoan Mat , od s nds 
M f plans and specifications | [Inman Mills (S. C.) 10) o 7 | Dee Gieens , 
fice of Harold Raymond, engi- | King Mfg. Co., J. P. (Ga.) 80 8 N. C, Walkertown.—A new bank is organ: | a., Girard. ime | : 
New O la Lancaster Cotton Mills (S. C ae. Ga zed wing directors: J. 3.) °"™ or rahe 
Lancaster Cot. Mills (S. C.) Pfd. 97 100 , ra : - " Is \ S 1 t 
vrley Po ‘ . ‘ er ele ( Ws ‘ I . 
Water-works and Sewer Construc- Langley Mfg. Co (Ss Crd ecececeene ene 4 . ~<enevepall : 
f Laurens Mills (S. C.)....... ine sen 115 Leiz ( W Jor Il vy B ] 
tion.—?P ils ceived by Mayor and] Limestone Mills (S. C.).........6. «+. 155 James Lewis Ala.. Ilurt Repor that 
B Ald mer rutw Miss ntil | Lockhart Mills (S. C.).. jénviens ase 50 lon May 1 Rie , 
\. M. Mareh 4 w rejected, and new bids | L@ckhart Mills (S. C.) Ffd >, on 95 0 Is Che First National Bank of | J). ee ange ely 
; ae F ; Loray Cotton Mills (N. C.) Pfd.. ... 90 Bla { ed 1 ‘ ; s “we . ashe i vel ud 
d April lot water-works and | Marlboro Cotton Mills (S. C.).... ... 70 . | \ M I j 
t two miles | Mills Mfg. Co. (S. C.) 0 102 f Blair, has mad e3 | 
water pipe. 19 hydrants, 12 | Mollohon Mfg. Co. (S. C.)......+++ «+: # ip $25,004 : yore of nds, S. 1 
. * -~ | Monarch Cotton Mills (S. C.).... 110 ‘oe o _ ‘ , rd t lent B ! I ) 
steel tower and tank, receiving | Newberry Cotton Mills (S. C.)... 125 130 wia., Menryetia.—The Min Natlor 
nation gasoline engine and un Ninety-Six Cotton Mills (S. C.).. 130 150 Baul Ter 3 \ I M t 
nd plain wood build- | Norris Cotton Mills (S. C.)....... . 15 tered: John Smith. presider I W.K i 1 to vote on $ 
. . : Orr Cotton Mi eo «¢) ") ” , | sj 
S. 4 na neh sewers Pacolet Mfg. Co. (S. C.).... oa — | nd $2 . = 
' 8 i 4 flush tanks; plans and | Pacolet Mfg. Co. (S. C.) Pfd..... 9 100 Okla ihc he idee hie I 
: Ilent i r ; rant Sta . : 
1s on file with J. t Donald vic | PAPKCE COMMOR....cccscsccescccees aa 20 asad eae RS rorya Ala., Selma.—The ens Of cel 
page” , ae SE eS sone Gey 63 se ersten vinig hap ea aay aan age + t $35 f 
i | f consulting engineers, R. ¢ oO) Se: 2 3 eee 120 tal and expects to gin siness soor M = Ce —s ene ae eae 
Il 1 & ¢ Exchang Bid Mempl Pee Mie. Ce.. Fe We CK Crp .vecee @ anid a. U } ‘ Mus y t ter 2 % ea = Mee a : 
rent 1 t let subject to sale of bonds; | Saxon Mills (S, C.).......+++-- Gia tae sok) and $1000; dated I , Ms 
ae Packers fis a Spartan Mills (S. C.)............. 110 S. 4 \ I I) s ngs I | \ : . 
. oO s§ thao oO ccm rrion Mfg. Co. (Ga.) ’ Les G . 
ut | rucapau Mills (S. C.).... 10 oy val, pts eens pitai 9 ‘ Sr. M 
Union-Buffalo (S. C.) Ist Pfd m I s, Jas. I. ¢ A. S. I . Runnir , 
Well-drilling Equipment, ete.—hing Union-Buffalo (S. C.) 2d Pfd nie Seis 5 John W. I vy. | rh. ¢ n. &. I t weer ie 
Aan te Cas Cl, GC. Mlk: chen: EE TE OE Oden OP ME enter and fone, © » Dis 
: n Nation B Bld Warren Mfg. Co. (S. C.).. WE 90 , isis —— , , : . 
\ sank Hide...) Warren Mfg. Co. (S. C.) Pfd..... 100 105 Ss. C.. ¢ w.—'l ‘ y Insu & Art SUIpaur of e a 5 
7 Cit Okla.—Pris nw outtit for | Washington Mills (Va.)........... 28 me dk a ; ve sold 7 
ng up to HM inches; also | Washington Mills (Va.) Pfd...... 106 110 sisi 
1) : Watts Mills (S. C.). ; cea ee 50 n . E. Wf. D 
G oll Grille Whitnes ron o. (8S. C.) cease « 105 president; L. M. Evans, 1 p dent; J. UW. ] 1 I Myers.— ¢ 
sniG > illintistor j is. ¢) 4) 1 ore 
Well Drilling, ete.—B lee & | Wiscassett Mills (N. C.).....c0.-. 135 | |‘ . ! u 
Co. TS. president, Bishop- | Woodruff Cotton Mills 95 100 gS. rhe ¢ ( ponneen, W. ¢. @ iGuy BR 
< (—Bids on “well to pump 100 gal- | Woodside Cotton Mills ose SiSxac 7 1 trust 
! pipe; also bid “ sion $5:).40 net ] w. | 1, Gulfport.—1 i I 
nin : dowt , 
FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS. Med W. A. Willia Ls. B 1} ' xo, TIL, has purchased 
iw ema : z W. BB erued int st. § 
- ent s¢S J s 
\ R & ¢ I ( | “ I W ( ( 
Weell-drilling.—on ( gWQ wre « ] x “ & ( ( “ I Mian \ l 
r I S 
I t Bilis lex 1 ] | | len I Whit $10.00) | 1A M t n S17O00K« f 5 
| Ww I ved 1 \l \ preside l \ I \ s = | s hos 1 
f d on ap ition ; nd J. M. 1 f f ret I Aven I & ‘I ‘ Z. 4 I . ds t Is; denominat $ 
ning | sals ild i | atiot a ee s presid I AL | iz. & Fur Address J. W. W 
l ~ Deep W s 1 ad n mess A} Hluff vice-presidents J l Linds | x 
( i a) teri Fort - it Dus s s " | = , I a os ee 
: I B Ww I l ka Build | ids i nd le 
, | n Ass tio is made a renn., Rear I Bank It 1 s No Orang t pul i \I 
Well-drilling Machinery.—Verden Oil | ¢) te t “40.0 Direct W { " ‘ 
: art capi 300,000 rire sv ‘ capital $10, in s, A. © ! M I A t ‘ine 
& ¢ ( 4. B. Allen. s etary, Verden LB EF ais! are . + , : ‘ Dep] & W Cir 
; Ui president; . [. Oglesby, | ver, Whaley Sha Ss ee W. S.] O. at $125 premit re dated Jat 
) o proposs lay ice-presid B G ff, secretar Bradley it. W s 3: denomination $1000; M. F. R 
ivy drill; no rotary r. W. Ga treasurer; Wilson & Boswell, \. T. Ros I LP. 2 1 
= tid a ee c ak Ons Bites ie Setuctir 9 &S t nd 1 & § 
Wharf Construction. Proposals 1 4 ——— \ d . ‘ ’ t . = 
a . ees wa of | den, Geo. H. Wrig S. M. Wilson and " ; pete 
lice of F. W. Store erk oO : ; , 0 s 1. C. Her rr a. 4 I oO \y : 
‘ | ws Re p ma kKdwin L. Mack | . 
Io II Legis f t 
\ t ng | Ww f nd I on l \ privat k is reported 
ry | a . “ , LLG = as Sresiien l G g \ l ( ( 
P ‘ aS : 
S ns and drawings . ed interested In ‘ . l I’ ‘ \ 1 £250 
' ; . Mid I Far rs d Mer ‘ ling and 1 asso | a 
ed ns d g business nts’ B Mid s cl red: capi peerAng - 
I t Pt Mayor, Town 0 in pein he dene lex., G rhe M I z and | 
L. Sou i, O. MH. Rigdon, T. H. Wall . . am mee $ = eo - serge 
Windows.—R. M. Briant, Hoy Ark r. W. Brooks and H. L. Smith. all of Mid- | ‘ t pital t gin W LAL l eall an tion t $75.0 
I" n windows for church building Ne, ond L. &. Farmer of Leulevilie, cea Ww. 1°" © 4 Cart. & B. Perkins, & - teers 
Dae >} ee eg es ; 
Woodworking Machinery.—W ns A. Law Ierndor > : . et . F. BR. New a | Sa. Colu S.—s tion W e he 
A. Pfaeffle, Duke W. Harrison, C. A. Fagg. O. | J a aalie caue ae ' 
& Lu Co., Wilmington, N. ¢ ink is I}pou I M E. Hl. J I 'E cake cecal : 
un et 4 »pkins » ¢ ac \ . " 
Wow kit ! nery late in Apri ' pe I. IT, ¢ M 
C. C. Mayo of | tolmes and G. L. Rut! i 2 
> G : t t , ( 1 s 
Woodworking Machinery. — Coleman C. Beck and | ex s g siness s s : oa 
‘ n-Operating Mechanism Manufacturing asl k arter is s¢ ed “2 B Cee of water-werms 
< 7 
( W. HL ¢ n, man l rrim ngements lex.. Big & I I Ss B a _ 
. Pad Ky | a. en imac f un : rua on Ponts 2 MI ‘ St sbor If. ¢ Speer & Sons ( 
| I 
V len ds 4 g ra with $500,000 | yinos CMS na J. A. Vaus . xo. Pp * sed M ra 304.0 
' D nd said t interested F ; 2 pel w-y sewel nds ; dated J 
and Dr. P. H. Saun ex., Mid in.—The Farmers’ G ry SL I. is Mayor 
Woodworking Machinery. See | | r nefield, I M. H. | State Bank of M n is g iw Ga.. St. Mar I $10.00 
meghp ; s ‘ of scho 
, sarker, Gulfport, Mi » IL Ls 1s, Ead- | $29,000 ca 0 sb C.S s voted Mar 2 are 5 per cents.; den 
, at lard & Eiseman of | dent: T. J. Dorsett, vice-president; J. 8. |] nation $500; dated 1913 and centh 
New Orleans It is said th new ( pany MeEidowne Siile \ ‘ S la S | vinning 0 years ter dat Address J 
W purchase e records of the Louis 1 | bookkeepe I tors, J. P. Sewell, T. C.] praghes 
Abst t & Title ¢ erry, J. I. Lovett, W. G. Abernathy, G . 
ee W. Jenkins, G. W. Dat ’ ; | Ga., Washington.—Stacy & Braun of ( 
7 enort , rolit thy m™ “ pALEES ° = . ” — nnat } 
rhe M \ s Recor invites infor: | rgity oe DOF | that the n nk » business May 1. | “@Oatt ©., have been awarded at pe 
« ati nanci sttera t s s I ny wW » a 1 in st 7 paving bonds 
lt rized capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of Pex., Se I I s' N I - . 
new institutions, divi : . | Ix Elk I ‘ $ 
; . : : ls 000 wi e organized and affiliated wit iS a] ' I . | 
piesteiterg nie be cee ( Loan & Trust Co. of New wan." Ss 
a a’ E. 8 Marsto t th ee : ree naga sal By eee a 
m s president o ‘ wpital $50,000, is d 
r ’ | t | l ntv 
I 2 Re st ¢ writes that R 1 nd E. G. W ndorff 
————— rc \ ! { sed vat t 1 Oo Ky I a 4 y I 
trust company t Shrevepo | P d ° ’ . 
SOUTHERN COTTON-MILL STOCKS ) ee ee a [ ar - 
- ~ | Miss. McHent rhe Citizens : of ly, : 7. 
—_ McHenry has published its charter: capital | jeg eaiien P Md., Fred I \ 
Quotations Furnished by William §&, | §25.0 isiress t gin when $15,000 is | poetors r I Patt . nrontdiont til noon M r $20,000 of 442 p 
Glenn, Broker, Spartanburg, S. C., paid in: incorporators, J. S. Adkison, P. E. | yy 2 ® Recs . tomt> T. £, & o-30-year Frederick county school bot 
7 4 i ” bg ! esiae t 
for Week Ending March 24. Bond and I BR. Godard McHenry, Nat ] ha Il. W. Mel chlin. W. G. Reed. W. P d $ \d s County ¢ 
Bid. Asked | Owen of Gu rt and R, R. Perkins of Bay | whip, WwW Tsu eson, S. M. Huff n iss rs, | nG.D hn, pres 
Abbeville Cotton Mills (S. C.).... ... 100 St. Louis , : > PR 
\ au PM. Pe W. A. East, J. R. Brown, D. J 
Athen Mie, Ca. (8. CC.) ccescceccees eee 65 . iti >j +i . “ 
American Spinning Co. ( a o 162 Miss \\ wills rh Commerc Bank | Whipp RnR. F. Met ng J ind J. W For weecoaeg 1 pst int News, S¢ 
i age 76. 
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Anderson Cotton Mills ( Capece cvs 48 expects to begin business Apt 15 rhe In- *¢ 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantace to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Merchants- Mechanics National Bank H. B. Wilcox. Pres. Blanchard Rental V.-Pres 
NV 


S. Hammond. Cash 

















South and Water Sts. BALTIMORE. MD Saml W Tschudi.A.Cash. R.E. Bolling. A.Cash 
DOUGLAS H. THOMAS, President Th Fi N l B a, e © 
JNO. B RAMSAY. V.-P and Chm. Bd. of Dir e First Nationa an unic ip a onds urchase 
WM > INGLE. Vice-President 17 South St. Baltimore. Md 
JOHN B H DUNN, Cashier | Capital ™ . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Net Profits - 400,000 , 
Capit 1 $2,000,000 Deposits $21.670,000 rP “g c ‘ . . : a . 
bans Surplus and Profits $2,175,000 - Deposits " i ee - Re reed : Correspondence invited from Inv estors W ishing to 
ecial we € ip to andie the usiness 0 
Accounts of Banks. Bashers. Co ond Indi- | 0 Sort Bal Corperetions. ond lndivides . ce ell . 
Brie gg eaeaces ne eee ceute A — % P saa J ghee — . - sell their holdings ot seasoned marketable Municipal 
ence and interviews 
ey ee Bonds, and trom municipal officials and contractors 
in connection with entire new issues. 
h Fi N . The Netional Exchange Bank 
T e First ational Bank OF BALTIMORE. MD ™ 
OF KEY WEST. FLA. Hopkins Place. German and Liberty Streets N W HALSE y ‘G4 C O 
United States Depository and Disbursing Agent Capital. $1.000.000 ai ” ° 
Capi a - ~ $100,000 July 15th. 1908, Surplus and Profits, $671,631.60 - 
Surplus dU, divided P ot - - 40,000 i y ~ y y 
Fyne mater oa ~ iness transacted OFFICERS 49 W all Street, New y ork 
Sacakd atinatinn dinan tn auliveiions WALDO NEWCOMER. President. 
, ° ssn leita SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. 
R. VINTON LANSDALE, Cashier PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


C. G. MORGAN. Asst. Cashier 


Accounts of Mercantile Firms. Corporations. Banks 
ankers and Individuals Invited | 




















NVESTMENT 
ECURITIES 


Southerr Stocks and Bonds 
Municipal and Corporation 


Cotton Mill Stock a Specialty 
WM. S. GLENN, Broker. SPARTANBURG 5, C 


I 
S 


SURETY BONDS ' 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. “INTERSTATE 
| AUDIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
Home Office, - - BALTIMORE, MD, 


NTANTS ANDAUDIT 














Total Assets Dec. 31, 1911, oo ap he 
$8.133,000.57 WASHINGTON, D.C 
JOHN NUVEEN & CO. Pioneer Surety Co. of the South. 
First National Bank Building Becomes Surety on bonds of every descrip- 
CHICAGO tion. 
We purchase SCHOOL, COUNTY and AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. Southern Munici- Harry Nicodemus, Edwin Warfield | ADVERTISE YOUR BOND ISSUE 
pal Bonds a Specialty Sec y and Treas President IN THE 








Write us if you have bonds for sale Assets Realization IN Na RNS 
Southern Steam Company REvIE. 


° Pe CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 11,000,000 $ A YEAR 
Delaware Trust Company Railroad Securities : 1 Broadway NEW YORK 
DEALT IN Acc'’sts j mnwemnioent 
’ WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Ass‘sts in reorganization 


INCORPORATING under broad, ‘iberal, safe F. J. a S M A N & ie O. of essentially sound but Ww % B UY 


and stable Delaw laws. A fully equi d | . 
epartr c proper orgentention and sen || over-extended enterprises. 








department for proper organization and reg- Specialists in Steam R. R. Securities 
istration of corporations. 


BANKING AND TRUST department gives Members New York Stock Excl 


Municipal Bonds 


Correspondence Invited 








ial attenti t yn customers’ ear : ; ; : 
accounts. ee ee eee 30 Broad Street NEW YORK NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA From Municipalities and Contractors. Write us 
TITLE DEPARTMENT examines and guaran- : Senet Strack. Marthord | | 25 Broad St. Lafayette Bldg. if you have entire bond issues tor sale. 
tees titie to realty throuzhout Delaware. and Title & Trust Blde.. P delpt | CHICAGO SEASONGOOD & MAYER 
Land Title & Trust 8ldg.. Philadelphia | z 
REALTY DEPARTMENT has sites for manu- > First National Bank Bldg CINCINNATI. OHIO 


facturing industries. Modern Methods of 
management of property. 











Epwarp T. CaAnBy, President 


J. Ernest Smitu, V.-Pres. and Gen. Counsel. GO SOUT Hh | 
Wa. G. TAYLOR, Treasurer. ® o 
Harry W. Davis, Secretary. FOR SALE Timber, Coal, Iron, Ranch, City, County, 
W. W. Pusey, 2d Title and Real Estate Officer. Phosphate, Other Proper- ‘ 

ties, Southern states, West Indies, Mexico’ School and Drainage 


SOUTHERN STATES DEVELOPMENT CO. 
pn mtg agg Age mc atagy omy FROM MUNICIPALITIES OR CONTRACTORS 


Tribune Building, New Yorx, mm. &. We are in | tion to pay HIGHEST PRICES. Write or w ff 
Negotiations, Investigations, Settlements, 


Purchases of Property, Information. THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Assets, $ in Ohio 























PATENTS 























ees en oe w < me Brokers— Forwarding Agents 
pico na a Fo DELAWARE CORPORATIONS | Shipments of C. L. and L. C. L. Forwarded to Interior Points 
Best Results. Pi sein ria ired - LAW &FORMS FREE | Consignments Solicited 
Watson E. Colenian, Patent Lawyer | [DELAWARE-INCORPORATORSTRUSTC] | HOWARD & COMPANY 
462 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. | | FOUTTABLE BUILDING. WILMINGTON.DEL/ Port of Savannah 
CHARLES L HEHL. ¢ PA President ELMER L. HATTER.C. P.A.. Treasurer 
WE BUY City, County, School and Drainage BONDS| 20! KUCHLER. CP A. Vice-President ERNEST E. WOODEN.C. P A.., Sccretary 
from municipalities and contractors. BALTIMORE AUDIT COMPANY 
| 1027-1033 Calvert Building BALTIMORE, MD 
THE TILLOTSON & WOLCOTT COMPANY BRANCH—Monticello Arcade Building. Norfolk. Vs 


| 
| 
| 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 








28 YEARS’ ACTIVE SERVICE 


. . STATE, CITY AND CORPORATION FINANCING 
To Manufacturers and Capitalists Entire Issues Bought and Sold 


} 





Contemplating the Establishment of Industrial Enterprises Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
Attention is ca!led to the exceptionally favorable location of OF BALTIMORE 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. | Capital - - - = $1,500,000 


Surplus - - - - $3,000,000 


Thoroughly organized to exercise all Banking and Trust Company functions 





on Hampton Roads. fifteen miles from the sea. Deep water. railw ay and 


tea transportation facilities unrivaled. Climate salubrious. Apply to 
Correspondent for Banks and Trust Companies 


W. B. LIVEZEY, President On) NEWPORT NEWS.VA. | A. H. S. POST 


- + President 
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po t S2o0.000 of 6 per cent -vear 
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l ahate Count ind for milding 
ridge W I. Brown i | 
Mi I’ x Reported that Jackson 
ity “ n Tor iT Swim « 
road ! District No 
Mis Port ¢ 1 Lids w I ived 
unti I. M. Ap i r $25,000 veneral 
funding ) if 1 refunding and 
$ ) road struction oO per cent 
r Claibortr OUunts onds I. HL. More 
I ( ( rb 
Mi Yazoo City Phe $65,000 of, railroad 
id mds which the city proposes to issue 
will bear 5 per cent. and run 20 years: de 
ination $00, T. Hl. Campbell, dJr., is 
Mayor d il. W. Metormick is City Clerk 
M ( ! M i tio = to 
t n & 100) Stor ’ ty 
murtho na 
M Ix cit ! rit & Sa ws 
I t 4 Kat Cit wis awarded at 
it 62 ‘ 6 p t veulr 
park nd rti it 
Mo R ] \pril n election is te 
held. it i reported, to vote on $28,000 of 
high yal 
M St I I Legislature has 
dia rill uthorizing the city to le 
l | tol to tft extent of $30,000 for 
i nicipal subway 
N. 6 Ashe ids will be received 
\pt for $30,000 of 5 per cent 
ding bonds: dated March 1, 1913; 


March 1 143 J. KE. Rankin is 


ir ene tf It is proposed to hold 
! nw n the next 6) or % days to 
\ $150,000 of municipal bonds for 
l I n isin it me of the 
‘ I Library 
N. 4 llendersonvi Ilendersonvil and 
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propo t issu $50,000 and $20,000, re¢ 
t building good road 
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! to vot 1 $0,000 ¢ chool 
N. 6 Oxford.—The election to vote ony, 
$20,000 oO per cent. school district bonds to 
ool building already erected will 
1 March 29, Address W. Z Mitchell 
N. 4 Rutherfordtor April 23 an election 
ld i Rutherford uunty to vote 
< HM) vood road 
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«| I \ 1 $ » of sew 
$ sht and $20,000 of park 
nm Defeated $1 x) water | t 
I tion nd 
0) ra quah.—Cherol yunty has 
ited $ ‘ ronds rt p huase " 
th the old Cherokee capitol building and 
f r ¢ penitentiary, and will 
rt ti properties to use of the county 
(} lrulsa rhe Exchangs National 
Bank is reported to have purchased the 
$100,000 of convention-hall, $40,000 of park, 
$10,000 « irket-place and $7000 of library 
onds at par and accrued interest F. M. 
Wooden is Mayor 
Ss. 4 lS Ly! rg S lis 
1 tx nt ring r i 
| N. Griff is hu 
he f j 
Ss. ¢ ( len Ve d $ ™ of mun 
nd ight plant bonds The $90,000 
voted sey onths ago have been 
1 inv d 
Ss. ( An ¢ n is to be 1 
ind itw AT vote on $ " 
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S. ¢ Orangeburg \ special election is 
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and power plant mids 

8. « Yorkville Th People’s National 
Bank has been awarded $30,000 of 5% per 
ent. York county bridge-building bonds 

Tenn., Alamo \pril S an election wi 
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P : ‘ ! . 
rex., Whartor rhe Co onwealth Trust | derson, N. C.. has amended its charter, 
Co. stor rex., has purchased $50,000 asing its capital from $25,000 to $50.00 
5 per nt. 40-year bonds of Drainage District | Robert J. Gill is president 
No, 2, WI ton unt . . ‘ 7 - 
nFtON The State Bank of Maryland, at Baltimo: 
Va., Gate City.—A petition has been pre has opened a new branch at Eastern Ay 
pared isking tl Supervisors of Seott | and d St.. Highlandtown, Md. Willia 
founty *¢ order tions in the Johnson Woodward Cloud is president. 
“st ] i 1 rson is “jal stricts r e 
Estiv and | : n Magisterial district rhe Bank of Normangee, at Normang 
to ote oO oad onds a re tin 2174) Ov . = 
\ n road is aggregating $150,000 rex., is reported to have changed its na 
Va Norfolk \! rdinar hats n| to the First State Bank of Normangee at 
passed = providi r speci tion increased its capital from $15,000 to $50,000 
vot S500.0 d 6 ‘ 
‘“ Be ul rhe Maryland Life Insurance Co. of Ba 
“id 
_— timere, Md., of which Douglas H. Ros 
Va., Petershurg.—' $1000 4 per sident, has taken over the life-insuran 
nt year r nt impr nt nd siness of the Georgia Life Insurance ( 
off 1 Ma \ 1 vs Macon, Ga rhe Georgia company wi 
I’ rsburg Sinking Fund, $ t $ ind vot ts work exclusively to casualt 
to il parties, $ rat $102 nsiness 
Va Spotsylvan Bids will ed Banks in Texas have been authorized t 
t on <A ‘ t I increase their capital as follows Celir 
di t and $20.0 f Livin 1 dist } State Bank of Celina, from $10,000 to $25,000 
Spotsylvania « nty, 5 per cent. 5-30-ye ir | First State Bank of Honey Grove, fro 
id bonds Address A. IL Crismond k. | $85,000 to $125,000; Arp Guaranty State Bant 
/ ticuls he fe d in the | of Arp, from $10,000 to $20,000; First Stat 
/ no colun tank of Coolidge, from $20,000 to $40,000 
Ww. \ oe ee : to is. | Pirst State Bank of Bonham, from 50.00 
‘ ° .| to $100,000: Guaranty State Bank of Tyler 
» I ‘ ad fit : 
| from $100,000 to $200,000: Bankers’ Trust 
p ¢s and wer \ } ‘ ot 
lof Waco, fro $250,000 to $500,000, 
vs \ t St 
W Va I | Z May S n 
= 
held ' 3 - . CENTERED IN LITTLE ROCK. 
| " ent md SK ’ i . 2g . . a 
. tudertakings for the Development 
of the City and State. 
\V \ oint I sant Ap in , 
. 5 cial Cor. Manufacturers Record. 
tion t ld in Mason nty to v si ele ah re R 
hab dik. Vahi a Little Rock, Ark. March 14. 
| is lated Apr 7. 19 aturitv Apri Litth¢ Rock has a population of 45,910 
R. A, Grinstead is president Board | y including the town of Argenta across 
‘ d tior 7 ° . . > 
; a the river: this is an increase of nearl) 
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_ YOU 


You haven't picked the one right dump wagon till you get the wagon 





that absolutely satisfies your horse, your driver, your shoveler and 
yourself. There's one dump wagon that will, and the more you inves- 
tigate the more you'll be convinced that it is the only one than can. 


It's the new TROY. 


Why the horse? Because it's short-coupled, and ‘‘short-coupled’’ is another way 


of saying easy-running.’’ It's light in weight, too. 


The driver? Naturally he likes a dump wagon that never flukes at the dump 
and winds as easy as a Clock. He never has any lay-ups for repairs. Any 


blacksmith can fix a TROY in a very few minutes. 


The shoveler smiles when the TROY drives up. It’s low-down, and this has a 


world of meaning to the man who shovels ten long hours in the sun. 


YOU? You'll swear by the TROY, because it is the only short-coupled wagon 
you can get that is full capacity and has plenty of clearance when it dumps. 
You'll like it because you can use it anywhere, for hand-loading or steam shovel 
work. Buy one and you'll keep on buying TROYS, because they make you 


more money than any wagons you ever had on the job. 


Let us send you Catalog 2M with full description and 
tell you the price. You want to be ordering soon if 
you aren’t going to be held up on your spring work. 


THE TROY WAGON WORKS CO. 


106 E. Race Street, TROY, OHIO 


W.S. Brown & Son, Birmingham Southern Texas Implement Co., Houston 
A. Baldwin Co., New Orleans Brandeis Mach. & Supply Co., Louisville 
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The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset 


N February 22, 1912, the MANUFACTURERS RECORD pub- 
lished “Thirty Years of Southern Upbuilding,” which 
covered the story of what the South had achieved in 
material upbuilding during the preceding thirty years. 

That publication commanded such wide attention throughout this 

country and Europe, and resulted in such general discussion 

as to the progress of the South, that it was soon seen that it would 

be necessary to issue a somewhat similar publication, but on a 

much broader and more comprehensive scale. The outcome of that 

decision is “The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset,”’ issued as 

Part II of this date, Part I covering the regular work of the 

paper. The announcement some months ago of this proposed 

publication immediately attracted wide attention. Since then 
people everywhere have been asking: 
Is it true that the South is the Nation’s greatest asset? 
Is it true that this section has been so marvelously endowed by 
nature as to make its development the most vital factor in the 
material advance of the Nation? 





Is it true that geographical location and resources in soil, cli- 
mate, minerals and timbers and water-powers, and in the very 
character of its people, make certain a development which will 
concentrate in the South the industrial and financial activities of 
America and give to this section a dominating position in the 
nation destined to hold a dominating power in world affairs? 

This publication answers these questions. We believe that 
every man who rises from a careful study of the facts presented 
here will realize that there is no other section in this or any other 
land known to mankind of such boundless potentialities, predes- 
tined by nature to be the focusing point of the world’s greatest 
material activities and of the mightiest influences for shaping the 
world’s affairs. 


Summons of the South to the World 


HE SOUTH summons the world to share in the making 
of the wealth that is to come to it within the next 
generation. The call is emphatic, because no other 

ao equal area on the globe offers as great opportunities of 

many kinds for the productive and remunerative application to 
natural resources of the energies of mind, muscle and money; no 
other equal area has such a record as the South of a generation of 





achievement as a guaranty of greater attainments in the future. 

Handicapped by conditions beyond its control for fifteen or 
twenty years, in which the rest of the country made extraordinary 
progress under the high-pressure influences of the opening of the 
era of organization of industry on a great scale, the South, once 
permitted to resume its farming, mining and manufacturing 
activities interrupted by war, has in the past thirty years advanced 
to a point beyond that reached by the whole country in 1880. 
With one-third of the total area of the United States and with a 
population less than two-thirds that of the country in that year, 
the South is actually far ahead of the United States of thirty 
years ago on many leading lines, and, in proportion to population, 
on practically every line. 

Its invitation to the enterprise and financial and industrial 
instincts of the world is, therefore, grounded in tasks still to be 
accomplished gauged by what has already been done. 

Since 1880 the South, the section of sixteen States, including 
Missouri and Oklahoma, has— 

Mined 1,657,173,560 tons of coal, increasing its annual output 
from 7,002,254 tons, less than one-tenth of the country’s produc- 
tion, to 131,970,000 tons, or nearly one-quarter of the total, repre- 
senting a rate of advance of 1784.7 per cent. 

Mined 126,529,584 tons of iron ore, increasing its annual out- 
put from 702,515 tons to 5,736,000 tons, or at the rate of 715.9 
per cent. 

Mined 41,400,000 tons of phosphate rock, increasing its annual 
output from 211,377 tons to 3,400,000 tons. 

Produced 802,200,000 barrels of petroleum, increasing the flow 
from 179,000 barrels to 84,800,000 barrels. 

Increased its annual production of natural gas from a few 
million cubic feet to 290,000,000,000 cubic feet, nearly 57 per cent. 
of the total output of the country. 

Changed radically the status of the sulphur market of the 
world by exploiting beds of nearly pure sulphur and increasing the 
country’s output from a few hundred tons to nearly 790,000 tons 
a year. 

Brought within its limits the center of world production of 
lead and zine. 

Became the main source in this country of bauxite for the 
manufacture of aluminum. 

Increased the annual value of its mineral production from 
$18,226,000 to $385,700,000, or at the rate of 2016.2 per cent., 
compared with a rate of 381.5 per cent. in the rest of the country. 

Harvested 31,875,816,000 bushels of corn, wheat and oats, and 
advanced to an annual production of 1,404,200,000 bushels of 
grain. 

Marketed 305,000,000 bales of cotton, more than doubling the 
annual crop of the staple, involving the production since 1880 of 
120,000,000 tons of cottonseed. 

Expanded its annual production of rice from 2,254,000 bushels 
to 24,000,000 bushels. 

Increased up to 1910 its agricultural capital (its investments 
in lands, buildings, implements and livestock) from $2,762,077,- 
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000 to $10,961,866,000, or by $8,199,789,000, equal to 296.5 per 
cent., while the rest of the country had an increase at the rate of 
221.4 per cent., there being a like divergence in favor of the South 
between the rates of increase in the value of agricultural products. 

Cut 371,184,000,000 feet of lumber, increasing the annual out- 
put from 3,800,000,000 feet to 20,000,000,000 feet, or at the rate 
of 426.3 per cent., and marking an advance in the annual value of 
forest products from $75,215,000 to $652,153,000, or at the rate 
of 767 per cent., against an increase in the rest of the country at 
the rate of only 74.4 per cent. 

Made 66,222,888 tons of pig-iron, increasing the annual output 
from 448,978 tons to 3,054,980 tons, or at the rate of 580.4 per 
cent. 

Made 145,940,905 tons of coke, increasing from 374,000 tons 
to 7,974,000 tons, or at the rate of 2032 per cent. 

Added 11,172,000 spindles and 237,500 looms to the equipment 
of its cotton mills, the annual consumption of the staple by them 
increasing from 111,770,000 pounds, or less than 15 per cent. of 
the country’s consumption, to 1,319,708,000 pounds, or more than 
half the country’s consumption. 

Practically created the cottonseed crushing industry, now hav- 
ing an annual output valued at about $150,000,000. 

Developed its Portland cement output into an industry of 11,- 
000,000 barrels annually. 

Multiplied its capital invested in manufacturing more than 
ten times, from $330,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, and the value of 
its manufactured products more than six times, from $622,840,000 
to $3,900,000,000, or at the rate of 526 per cent., against an in- 
crease in such value in the rest of the country of 323.4 per cent. 

These notable developments called for the building of 66,064 
miles of railroad, an increase at the rate of 265.6 per cent., com- 
pared with 92,668 new mileage in the rest of the country and a 
rate of 135.5 per cent. increase. 

They were reflected in exports to foreign lands to the value of 
$13,629,518,000 sent through Southern ports and a sum equal to 
77 per cent. of the value of foreign exports originating directly or 
indirectly in the South, the exports through Southern ports 
increasing at the rate of 190.5 per cent., while those through 
ports in the rest of the country increased at the rate of 151.3 per 
cent. 

Results of the developments appear in a trebling of the esti- 
mated true value of all property in the South, indicated in the 
addition of $1,918,633,000 to the aggregate resources of national 
banks, or an increase at the rate of 988.5 per cent. ; of $985,943,000 
to the amount of individual deposits in such banks, or at the rate 
of 1348.3 per cent.; of $1,146,396,000 to the amount of individual 
deposits in other financial institutions, or at the rate of 976.1 per 
cent., and of $2,132,339,000 to the amount of individual deposits 
in all financial institutions, or at the rate of 1118.9 per cent. 

These are striking facts of progress. But they are merely to 
be regarded as sample exhibits spurring to far greater achieve- 
ments. They demonstrate what may be done with the assets of 
the South in making the most of that greatest asset of the Nation, 
the task to which the South summons the world. 

It will not be long before the forests of the South will be the 
main reliance of the country for much of its lumber supply. These 
forests are to be handled wisely with that fact in view. 

Population of the United States ever swelling in number at 
the rate of two million a year is making greater and greater 
demands upon agriculture. The South has less than half of its 
384,117,000 acres of farm land under cultivation, and has at least 
100,000,000 acres more that can be made highly productive with 
the water drawn from wet areas and the utilization of cut-over 
timber lands. 

Its 500,000,000,000 tons of coal, its billions of tons of iron ore, 
its great sulphur deposits, its phosphate rock, its rock salt, 
its lead and zine and copper, its marbles and other building stones, 
its clays and other minerals, are still to be turned into economic 
values. 

Nearly 240 separate kinds of manufacturing industries are 
the skirmishers in the battle for industrial supremacy of the 
world. 


Who is able to let the summons be unheeded? 
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The Cover Design Tells the Story 


HE cover design of “The South: The Nation’s Greatest 

Asset” is in itself an interest-compelling presentation 
AS4ee oof the South. Resting on the solid foundation of min- 
Ga) sf eral and agricultural and other resources, and held 
together by the keystone, Cotton, are the sixteen Southern States. 
Upon the arch thus formed, and dependent upon its solidity, rests 
the Nation’s prosperity. That fact makes a study of this publi- 
cation of vital importance to every business man whatever may 
be the character of his business or his profession, be he merchant, 
manufacturer, banker, railroad operator, educator, farmer or day 
laborer, wherever he may live, whether in the South, in the North, 
or West, or in foreign lands. 
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The People Who Have Made This 
Issue Possible 


S a man is known by the company he keeps, so a news- 
paper is known by the character of its advertising 
pages and the standing of the business concerns which 
are permitted to make their announcement through its 

columns. Clean advertising pages, free from any taint of the 
presence of undesirable business institutions, are just as essential 
to the reputation of a newspaper as are clean editorial and news 
pages. The MANUFACTURERS RECORD always aims to make admis- 
sion to its advertising columns a proof of good character. 

The MANUFACTURERS RECORD is willing to be judged by the 
character of the company it is keeping, and we point to the adver- 
tisements in this issue as illustrating its influence with the great 
business institutions, with the towns and cities, and railroads and 
individual concerns which are making the South. Their hearty 
co-operation has made possible the publication of this issue and 
its wide distribution throughout this country and abroad. 

We believe this publication will do more to advance the South 
than anything ever done before, and that hundreds of millions of 
capital and hundreds of thousands of men and women will sooner 
or later take up the southward march as a direct result of this 
work. 

We feel, therefore, that every advertiser in this issue has 
joined in a great campaign, not simply for the advancement of his 
own individual interests, but for the broadest upbuilding of the 
South to the benefit of every town and city and every business 
institution in the whole section. The business houses and the 
towns and cities represented in the Descriptive Advertising Sec- 
tion and in the display pages in “The South: The Nation’s Greatest 
Asset” are typical of the men and institutions and the towns and 
cities which have made possible the marvelous progress of this 
section during the last quarter of a century or more. The extent 
and variety of this advertising is in itself one of the highest trib- 
utes to the energy and broad vision of the people who are making 
the South what it is. Every advertisement helps to strengthen 
the influence which this publication will have by showing to the 
world that the South is a land of energy and activity, a land whose 
people are willing to back their faith by their works. 

To our readers everywhere, in the South and other sections 
and in other lands, we would commend our advertising pages as 
worthy of their careful study, for in them they will find facts of 
profound interest. 





Uncle Sam’s Views of the South 


Aa NCLE SAM having repented of some of the things which 
he did years ago, which resulted in retarding the devel- 
opment of the South, now seeks to atone for his mis- 
takes and to tell how he regards the South, what he 
thinks of its past and its influence in shaping the destiny of this 
country, of its marvelous progress during the last thirty years, 
and of its great future. These facts are presented in an editorial 
interview with Uncle Sam, which will be found on pages 83-89 
in this publication. Be sure to read what he says about the 
South—past, present and future—for the facts presented will 
prove of interest to every man in the South, and to every man in 
this country or in any other, who desires to know about the South, 
what it has done, what it is doing, and what it is destined to do. 
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Part II 


THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 





Some Southern Assets Which Combine to Make 
the South the Nation’s Greatest Asset 


WN THE balance sheet of a nation its assets and their 
availability for development must be clearly stated if 
its people, who are the stockholders, are to get a true 
— « understanding of their property and its future. The 
South’s assets in natural resources and geographical location 
make it the nation’s greatest asset. The reasons for this should 
be carefully studied by the people of the whole country. 

In the past much of our national development was forced by 
artificial means or artificial conditions, both of which have now 
been changed. Powerful forces created material development 
lacking in many respects a sure and safe foundation. The badly 
located factory or furnace is doomed. Economic influences, 
mightier than the power of man or the decrees of government, 
ultimately work out their own laws. They may grind slowly; but, 
like the mills of the gods, they grind exceeding small. 

The South comes upon the stage of its real broad development 
the heir of all the ages, the inheritor of all the achievements of 
science and industry, without having to pay in the future the 
cost of the vast experiments of other sections in material up- 
building. Through the disasters of war it paid the price, and, hav- 
ing recuperated from those losses, it is now in a position to utilize 
in the development of its advantages and resources for every line 
of human activity all the knowledge gained through all the ex- 
perimental work of scientific authorities of this and other lands. 









In the light of this situation it is appropriate, therefore, that 
the balance sheet of the South’s assets should be elaborated in 
some detail, because these assets give to it the most strategic 
position in commerce, in agriculture and in manufactures known 
to mankind. 


The Foundation Stones On Which the Arch of 
Civilization Rests 


The arch that spans the world, upholding the industrial tem- 
ple, the existence of which makes possible modern civilization, 
has as its foundation stones, fuel and iron, with cotton as its key- 
stone. Destroy any one of these and the temple would go down in 
ruin, and the world’s industrial structure crumble into dust. For 
other stones which have been builded into the arch substitutes 
could be found. Not so with fuel—coal, gas, oil—or iron or cot- 
ton. For them man knows no adequate substitute. Without fuel 
the world’s industrial and railroad interests would practically 
cease, since hydro-electric powers are inadequate to supply elec- 
tricity sufficient to meet the demand. Without iron and its child, 
steel, the railroads: would disappear from the face of the earth, as 
would all other forms of modern business built on iron and steel. 
The iron steamship would be no more, and civilization, deprived 
of the thousand and one things which enter into every form of 
modern life made out of iron and steel or based on iron and steel, 
would sink back into barbarism. 

And yet, surpassing in all-embracing importance either of 
these foundation stones, is cotton, the keystone. The measure of 
civilization’s advance is its consumption of cotton goods. It has 
been said that the missionary of the Gospel as he penetrates the 
wilds of heathen lands is, indeed, an advance agent for American 
cotton, for wherever Christianity carries its benign influence, 
changing man from barbarism to civilization, there follows as 
sure as day follows night an increasing demand for cotton goods. 

These three staples, the foundation stones and the keystone 
of civilization’s arch, are not found anywhere else in the world 
in quantity in such close proximity as in the South. If we would 
understand their power for the upbuilding of the wealth of the 
South, of the United States and of the world, we must know some- 
thing of their extent and their availability for utilization in this 
section in comparison with other lands. We must also know what 
their utilization elsewhere has meant to the world’s material inter- 
ests as well as to its civilization. 

It was Great Britain’s ability to assemble its coal and ore to 
such an extent as to give it for many years primacy in iron 
production, and in connection therewith to carry the cotton of 
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the South 3000 miles, spin and weave it and distribute the fin- 
ished product to distant regions that gave to that country its 
supremacy in finance and in international commerce. Without the 
wealth created by coal and iron and cotton, the financial geniuses 
of Great Britain would never have been able to achieve what they 
did. However clear their vision might have been, they would 
have had no tools of trade with which to work out their plans, 
the carrying out of which made Great Britain for many years 
the leader in the world’s financial, manufacturing and shipping 
interests. Not her statesmen, except as her statesmen worked 
with the tools furnished by iron and coal and cotton; not her far- 
seeing bankers, except as they used the same instruments; but 
her iron and steel makers and her cotton manufacturers gave to 
Great Britain the power to lead the world in material activities 
and in the civilizing work which has marked her career wherever 
her flag has been pianted in lands of barbarism, with its tre- 
mendous influence in carrying the light of civilization where 
darkness had reigned. 

When the story of the world’s march from the gloom of the 
Middle Ages to the noonday splendor of today is rightly written, it 
will deal with the power of the engine, the locomotive, the steel 
rail, the coal and the cotton goods as more vital factors in human 
advancement than the work of the warriors and the statesmen. 
Back of the warrior and the statesman, greater in its strength for 
the uplifting of humanity, the creation of employment and the 
development of wealth, has been the power of the awakened con- 
sciousness of the world through the efforts of the men whose 
genius made coal and iron and steel and cotton living realities, 
breathing into human activities and human aspirations the very 
breath of life. 


Coal, Oil, Gas and Iron—Their Relation to World Progress 
The amazing growth of Germany’s commerce and manufac- 
tures in the last 25 years, surpassing that of any other country 
except the United States, was achieved through the development 
of its coal, iron, steel and kindred interests brought into exist- 
ence by them. With small coal area and with iron ore limited in 
quantity and quality as compared with ours, Germany has out- 
stripped Great Britain in the magnitude of its iron and steel 
output. In our own country we know something of the almost 
boundless wealth created in Pittsburgh, and for that matter in 
all Pennsylvania, in Ohio, Illinois and elsewhere, by coal and iron 
and steel; and in New England by the manufacture of cotton 
goods out of the South’s royal staple. We are, therefore, able to 
judge somewhat of the wealth that can be created by the devel- 
opment of coal, and oil, and gas, and iron ore, and cotton in the 
South when we measure the extent of these resources in that 
section alongside of what other sections or countries can show. 

In considering the imperial! extent of the coal of the South, one 
fact of most significant importance should be taken into account. 
This is, that according to the reports of experts, three-fourths of 
the coking coal of the United States is found in this section. Some 
experts say that the United States has more ore than coking coal, 
and that the iron and steel industry of this country is not de- 
pendent so much upon the supply of ore as it is upon that of coking 
coal. The Connellsville field of Pennsylvania, upon the existence 
of which has been built the iron industry of the Pittsburgh re- 
gion, is being rapidly exhausted. It is small in area, and the best 
authorities give it at the outside a life of not more than 25 or 30 
years before the entire supply will be exhausted. It is not, of 
course, possible to mine the last ton, nor the last million tons, for 
long before mining operations have reached that point the lessen- 
ing production would make mining unprofitable. 

To the South, therefore, the country must look for its supply 
of coking coal. This section not only has the largest and best 
fields in the United States, but the largest and best fields known 
to the world; larger, in fact, in the aggregate and superior in 
quality of coke to all the known coking fields of this and other 
lands, eliminating China, about which comparatively little is yet 
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really known. -The South, therefore, holds the world’s primacy 
for coking coal as to quantity and quality. 

Europe, which is now mining over 600,000,000 tons of coal a 
year, and it is primarily upon its coal that its industry and com- 
merce are staked, has a total of 44,000 square miles of coal land. 
Of this, 20,000 square miles are in Russia and for many years 
will not be developed largely. Other continental countries—Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Italy, Belgium and Holland—and Great 
Britain all combined have 24,000 square miles of coal. The 
South has 88,000 square miles of coal area, or twice as much as 
all Europe, and nearly four times as much as all of Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia. In addition to this, it has 84,000 square miles of lig- 
nite, which, through modern methods of utilization, is available 
as a fuel supply. 

With relation to the coal requirements of this country, to the 
proximity of iron ore, and the ability to assemble local and for- 
eign ores to meet Southern coke, and to the expanding demand 
of the West Indies, of Central and South America and Southern 
Europe for coal, the South holds a strategic position which has 
no equal. Exeept as to a limited area in Pennsylvania, no other 
coal territory in the East or West can reach foreign markets. It 
is, of course, not possible for the coal of the interior—Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Indiana and other States—to pass the better and more 
cheaply mined coal of the Virginias, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Alabama for foreign trade, it matters not how great may be the 
ultimate foreign demand. With the increasing consumption of 
coal and the increasing cost of mining in Europe, due in part to 
the depth of mining and in some places to the narrow veins, and 
likewise to the higher rate of wages prevailing as compared with 
former years, Europe can no longer supply its own needs; much 
less will it be able to take care of the growing requirements of 
South and Central America and the West Indies for high-grade 
coal. This the South, and the South alone, is able to do. 

It is inevitable that the South will become the chief coal ex- 
porting region of the world. It is already beginning to develop 
a large coal trade with the Mediterranean, with the West Indies 
and with South America. Expansion along these lines must be 
very large in the future and the world will of necessity, as the 
demand for coal grows in non-coal-producing countries, be com- 
pelled to look to the South as the chief source of its supply. In 
this respect the South holds a strategic position in coal, ranking 
somewhat akin to its dominating strength in cotton. 


“The Gibraltar of the Lights and Fuels of the World” 


In connection with the coal situation, the South is likewise 
equally as blessed in the other sources of power necessary to in- 
dustrial advancement—natural gas and oil—while its water-power 
potentialities are so extensive that they are commanding the at- 
tention of the foremost banking houses and industrial concerns 
of Europe, as well as of this country. The South is the greatest 
natural gas region known to geologists. What may be discovered 
in the future in other sections or in other lands cannot be fore- 
told; but at present the South is able to show a more abundant 
supply of gas available for industrial operations than is known 
anywhere else on earth. 

Through the development of the internal combustion engine, 
oil and gasoline are becoming dominant factors in power creation. 
We cannot at present set any limit to the oil resources of the 
South. We do know that this section is producing over 90,000,000 
barrels a year, as compared with 63,600,000 for the entire country 
in 1900. And yet, its territory has not by any means been fully 
explored, and the possibilities of oil production are doubtless far 
beyond anything now known. As its resources in coal, oil and gas 
far surpass Europe’s known supply, their influence for material 
advancement must be very great. Indeed, an English authority 
has said that the South is the “Gibraltar of the lights and fuels of 
the world.” 


The Water-Powers of the South 


In the rivers and mountain streams of the South there is now 
running to waste water sufficient to develop about 9,000,000 horse- 
power, in contrast with the 1,000,000 horse-power already utilized 
in this section. The total steam horse-power used in operating all 
the manufacturing establishments in the South, as reported by the 
census of 1910, was 3,429,000; nearly three times as much power 
can be developed by hydro-electric operations through the utiliza- 
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tion of the water-powers of the South. At the present time about 
1,000,000 hydro-electric power is in operation in the South. Much 
more than that amount is controlled by companies now actively at 
work developing other powers. Probably the most striking enter- 
prise, because of its far-reaching effect abroad as well as at home, 
is the undertaking financed by leading English bankers for 
spending about $50,000,000 in Alabama to develop water-powers 
which the company owns, having an aggregate potentiality of 
400,000 horse-power. The influence of this investment of foreign 
money and the work which the people behind this enterprise 
have in view will result in the building of many industrial enter- 
prises to consume the power generated. One of these plans, 
though temporarily delayed by reason of a veto of Congressional 
action, will be for the extraction of nitrate from the air for use in 
fertilizer manufacturing. It is expected that some large chemical 
industries will be established in Alabama by foreign people at- 
tracted to the State by the operations of this syndicate. It is like- 
wise altogether probable that as an outcome of these developments 
some large cotton mill enterprises will be located in the central 
South by English manufacturers with a view to the production of 
cotton goods for foreign trade, so as to reach the Orient through 
the Panama Canal, and thus save the expense involved in the ship- 
ment of cotton from the South to England and its reshipment in 
the finished form from Manchester to the Orient. 

There are many other hydro-electric developments of almost 
equal magnitude under way. One company in the Carolinas al- 
ready has about 200,000 horse-power developed, and in connection 
therewith has established a nitrate-producing plant and is build- 
ing an interurban railway system, which will ultimately have 
several hundred miles of track reaching many of the most pros- 
perous industrial and agricultural sections of the Piedmont region 
of the Carolinas. In West Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia and else- 
where hydro-electric operations involving in the aggregate many 
millions of dollars are being vigorously pushed. 

The completion of hydro-electric undertakings now definitely 
financed and under way in the South will involve an outlay of 
probably $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 and generate about 1,500,- 
000 or more hydro-electric power. A very large proportion of the 
capital which is going into these undertakings is from England, 
Canada and the West, while Eastern financial centers are, of 
course, as usual identified to a greater or less extent with these 
developments, as with nearly every other broad movement for the 
utilization of the South’s resources. 

Considering the remarkable combination of coal, oil and gas 
for power development in connection with the potentialities of 
the South in water-powers, it may safely be said that in the extent 
and fullness and availability of its fuel and its streams for the 
generation of power—and power means progress and wealth in 
proportion to its cheapness and extent—the South presents the 
strongest situation known to man. 

Thus the South, because it has these sources of power, is an 
asset to the United States and to the world, whose value is beyond 
computation. Statistics fail to present an intelligent exhibit of 
the magnitude of this asset, and of how its utilization will add 
limitless wealth to the whole country and to all nations, advancing 
civilization through the advancement of commerce, the arts and 
science, for it is difficult to think in billions, whether these billions 
be of coal or iron or oil or gas or money. 





The Iron-Making Resources of the South 


Somewhat commensurate with the strength of its position in 
coal, and oil, and gas, is the South’s strength in iron and steel 
making possibilities. With its supplies of iron ore running into 
billions of tons and in closer juxtaposition to coking coal than 
anywhere else in the United States, the progress of iron and steel 
making in this section in the next 10 or 20 years should be very 
much greater than that of the last two decades. In its early 
stages the iron industry of the South had to pass through all of 
the infantile diseases—lack of capital, lack of skill, lack of a home 
market—from which the Pennsylvania iron interests suffered for 
many years. The disasters which attended some of the iron inter- 
ests of the South were not greater than those which the iron inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania had to meet. There was a time when the 
banking interests of the Pittsburgh district were inclined to look 
upon the iron business as their most unsatisfactory customer and 
the one to which they were least inclined to lend money. These 
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facts are sometimes overlooked because of the overwhelming pros- 
perity and wealth created during the last quarter of a century by 
the iron and steel and coking coal interests of Pennsylvania and 
some of the nearby States. More than 10 years ago the late Abram 
S. Hewitt, one of the master minds of metallurgy, predicted that 
within a quarter of a century the South would dominate the basic 
steel industry of the world. Some questioned the correctness of 
Mr. Hewitt’s prophecy, but he knew far more about the steel-mak- 
ing resources of the South than his critics. He looked beyond the 
temporary ups and downs in the development of that industry, 
and saw that what nature had done for this section would bring 
about the fulfillment of his forecast. 

Though the Birmingham district is now the South’s chief iron 
and steel producing region, there are other points at which large 
developments will inevitably be made. The resources in coal and 
ore of the Chattanooga district and of other places in the Appa- 
lachian region are ample to justify the establishment of steel works 
on a large scale. Texas, with its large stores of high-grade iron 
ore, Will almost certainly become an important iron and steel pro- 
ducer. It is likely that the iron industry of that State will be 
developed first at some point on the coast, where the ore can mect 
the coking coal of Alabama or other Southern States. The prox- 
imity of the South to Cuba, with its high-grade ore, and the ability 
of this section to draw on South America and the Mediterranean 
for ore, will doubtless result in bringing about the establishment 
at South Atlantic and Gulf ports of great iron and steel and ship- 
building plants, such as that at Sparrows Point, Md., where ores 
from foreign lands meet the coal of West Virginia, resulting in 
the establishment of one of the foremost steel and shipbuilding 
plants in the country. 

Whenever the increasing demands for iron and steel necessi- 
tate the South’s calling upon other lands for ores, it will be in a 
better position by virtue of geographical location and its coking 
coal supply than any other part of the country. With many of 
the foremost capitalists of the country concentrating their atten- 
tion and their wealth upon the development of ports at South 
Atlantic and Gulf points, it is certain that they will become inter- 
ested in the establishment of iron and steel plants at some of these 
iocalities. 

In this connection it may be suggested that the opening of the 
Panama Canal will result in bringing ores of various kinds from 
the rich mineral regions of South America to be smelted at South- 
ern seaboard points. The west coast of South America, with its 
vast supplies of copper and other ores, which now have to be 
shipped in many cases thousands of miles to be smelted, should 
pour a wealth of minerals through the Panama Canal to reach 
the ports where coking coal for smelting purposes can be had at 
the lowest cost, and these points will be Southern ports. 

With one-third of the country’s population, the South is pro- 
ducing only about one-tenth of its iron and a much smaller frac- 
tion of its steel. Heretofore the consumption of iron and steel 
per capita in the North and West has been larger than in the 
South; but as this section is to be the center of the greatest 
activity in America, as railroads must be rebuilt and new lines 
built, as great skyscrapers must go up with city building activity, 
and as this section is in a better geographical position to produce 
iron and steel for foreign trade than any other part of the coun- 
try, we can safely count that the per capita consumption of iron 
and steel products will certainly in the near future be nearly as 
great as in the rest of the country today. If the South were now 
producing iron and steel in proportion per capita to the rest of 
the country, it would be producing 10,000,000 tons of iron instead 
of 3,000,000 tons, and steel in proportion. 

Here is an indication of how great must be the growth of the 
iron and steel industry of the South before this section produces 
as much of these materials as it consumes. Under such condi- 
tions, with the increasing wealth available for metallurgical ad- 
vancement, it is certain that there will be a large expansion of 
iron and steel making and of industries to consume iron and 
steel throughout the South during the next 10 or 20 years. Within 
15 years the South should certainly treble its iron production 
if it shall only take care of the local consumption in the final 
finished forms, for during that period the per capita consumption 
of iron and steel products in the South ought to equal the present 
rate in the country at large, and that would require considerably 
more than the trebling of its iron output. An increase in the con- 
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sumption of iron in its own foundries and machine shops is, how- 
ever, for the present the supreme need of the South’s iron inter- 
ests. Instead of having to look to the North and West for a market 
for much of its pig iron, it must turn its iron into steel and other 
finished products at home. 


Cotton: A World Asset With World Prosperity 
Depending Upon It 

The cotton of the South feeds two-thirds of the spindles of the 
world. It is the most important single crop grown on earth. It 
is more closely interwoven with all the financial and industrial 
interests of mankind than any other one crop. The development 
of the cotton-growing industry of the South during the first half 
of the last century was the greatest business achievement of that 
period. It had required as much energy and a higher order of 
business ability than the creation during the same time of the 
manufacturing interests of the country. Moreover, it represented 
more capital then than the entire manufacturing business of the 
United States. The Southern planter, whose executive ability, 
whose knowledge of the soil, whose management of men enabled 
him to create a well-rounded agricultural industry in which the 
South produced nearly all of its foodstuffs and made cotton largely 
a by-product crop, worked out a scheme of agriculture which made 
the farming interests of the South prior to 1860 yield probably a 
larger profit than the farming interests of any other region of 
this or any other land ever made in proportion to the people 
employed. 

In the last 10 years the value of the cotton crops of the South, 
with their seed, have exceeded by $2,856,000,000 the total output 
of gold and silver in the world. In that period the South has ex- 
ported to foreign lands cotton of an aggregate value of $4,412,- 
000,000. These exports exceed in value by $430,000,000 the total 
gold production of the world during the same period. In other 
words, through the possession of cotton the United States has 
been able in effect to bring to this country in actual gold or in 
credits $430,000,000 in excess of the total value of every ounce of 
gold mined since 1902. No other country has a monopoly of any 
great crop of international importance to such an extent as the 
South has in cotton. In this respect the South is unique in its 
domination of cotton. Millions of people in the factories of other 
lands and in the industries connected with cotton manufacturing 
and some billions of dollars of capital invested in these enter- 
prises are wholly dependent upon Southern grown cotton. With- 
out it millions would starve and billions of capital would be 
destroyed. 

To the pessimism rampant throughout Europe and to some 
extent in this country a few years ago as to the ability of the 
South to meet the increasing consumptive requirements of cotton 
in all lands, the South gave its answer in 1911 in the production 
of 16,500,000 bales. That demonstration of what it could do in 
cotton growing answered every argument that has been raised in 
the last 75 years in Europe as to the necessity of trying to grow 
cotton elsewhere for fear the South might be unable to keep up 
the world’s increased needs. That crop of 16,500,000 bales is, 
however, to be taken merely as an indication of what this section 
can do whenever the world pays a good price for this staple. 

The increasing use of fertilizers, the better cultivation of the 
soil, even by some heretofore shiftless tenants, white and black, are 
clearly showing how the cotton crop can be continuously enlarged, 
even without any material increase in acreage. Given a good 
price for cotton, a price’in keeping with its intrinsic value, with 
the cost of production and of its natural monopoly, the South will 
be able to produce 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bales whenever the 
world’s requirements demand it. 

For three-quarters of a century Europe has sought to lessen 
its dependence upon the South for cotton, but Europe is today 
more absolutely dependent upon this section for cotton than ever 
before, and the efforts made of recent years to grow this staple 
in other lands give less hope of success than similar efforts vigor- 
ously supported by the British Government more than half a cen- 
tury ago. For the next generation at least there need be no fear 
of the South’s continued monopoly of cotton production. 

With fuel as one of the foundation stones of the arch, with 
iron and steel as the other and cotten as the keystone, the South’s - 
position in relation to national advancement and to world prog- 
ress is unlike that of any other country. 
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Indeed, in these three things, changing the form of speech, the 
South holds the master key to unlock the vaults of wealth which 
shall enrich the nation, add marvelously to its commerce, its 
manufactures, its agriculture and its domination through busi- 
ness of world affairs. 

In its wealth of these materials, the South has an asset with 
wiiich all civilized people are more vitally concerned than in the 
resources of any other country on the globe. 


Human Advancement Dependent Upon Soil Fertility 


Agriculture, the primary industry of man in the progress of 
which every human being by virtue of the need of foodstuffs is 
vitally interested, would perish from the earth were it not that 
nature has provided ways for restoring to the soil the elements 
taken from it by growing crops. 

Whenever any country has failed to revitalize its soil, agricul- 
ture has perished and destruction has followed. New lands, like 
the prairies of the West of former days, are no longer available. 
We cannot cultivate one section until we have exhausted its fer- 
tility, abandon that and seek a new country of fertile lands. We 
are compelled to restore fertility to the soil that is being exhausted 
and feed it with life-giving elements, as we must feed the body 
if we would keep it alive. The manufacture of commercial fertil- 
izers has become one of the most important industries known, and 
its influence is only beginning to be realized. Under the stimu- 
lating work of better fertilization the South is largely increasing 
the average production of its crops, and with continued work in 
this direction it will be possible for this section to double its en- 
tire agricultural output, even should it not add a single acre to 
the land under cultivation. With proper tilling and adequate 
fertilization the 175,000,000 acres now being farmed in the South 
producing $3,000,000,000 a year, could be made to yield $6,000,- 
000,000. Indeed, agriculture in the South is in its infancy. The 
future is radiant with the sunshine of increasing prosperity. In 
the fertilizer industry, so essential to agricultural life, the South 
has a position as interesting and almost as unique, compared with 
all other lands, as in cotton and coal. 

There are 50,000,000 acres of overflowed or wet land in the 
South today hardly worth $500,000,000. Drained and reclaimed, 
as is now being done on a large scale, their value will easily go to 
$5,000,000,000, and ultimately to several times that amount. This 
area is about 30 per cent. greater than the total acreage annually 
given to cotton growing. Noricher land is known. A vast acreage 
of cut-over timber land, long an eyesore because dreary and deso- 
late, is now to be utilized, for it is found that much of it will pro- 
duce as luxuriantly of crops as it did of timber. 

Into the manufacture of fertilizers sulphur largely enters as 
sulphuric acid. One mine in Louisiana is producing nearly one- 
half of the sulphur of the world. Another sulphur property, esti- 
mated by experts to be of equal importance, has recently been 
opened up in Texas. Pyrites ores in various parts of the South 
furnish another source for the creation of sulphuric acid; while 
copper smelting, at one time unprofitable when operated primarily 
for the copper yield, has been made very profitable by catching 
the sulphur fumes which formerly meant death to surrounding 
vegetation, turning them into sulphuric acid and giving to this 
section the largest sulphuric acid industry in the country as a by- 
product of copper smelting. Thus this section has vast resources 
for the production of sulphur and sulphuric acid, though it now 
draws largely upon foreign countries for pyrites in acid-making. 

A very large percentage of the phosphate rock used in Europe 
and all used in America are mined in the South. We are shipping 
1,200,000 tons a year to Europe of phosphate rock in order to 
enable that continent to supply its farmers with the fertilizers 
needed in their work. Florida and Tennessee hold the dominant 
position in phosphate rock output, Florida leading, with South 
Carolina third on the list. Thus the South is almost as strong in 
this essential to the fertilizer industry as it is in coal and cotton. 
In connection with the cottonseed oil industry, which has been 
created out of what was for years a waste product, there are by- 
products which are essential ingredients in the manufacture of 
fertilizers. This section, therefore, with its ability to produce 
fertilizers out of its own raw materials, to restore to the soil the 
elements used by growing crops, is in advance of any other part 
of the country. The time is rapidly coming when the former 
fertile prairies of the West will need commercial fertilizers as 
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badly as any other part of the land. Indeed, Western crop condi- 
tions are materially changing and the character of production is 
deteriorating in many portions of the West by reason of the loss 
of phosphorus and other ingredients from the soil through the 
failure to use freely of commercial fertilizers. The West will have 
to draw heavily upon the South for fertilizers or fertilizer 
materials. 

It may not be amiss while on this subject to mention the sul- 
phate of ammonia which comes as a by-product of coke-making 
in modern by-product ovens. Every ton of coke thus produced 
in the South furnishes raw material for the fertilizer industry, 
and with its vast supply of coking coal it can add immeasurably 
to its supply of sulphate of ammonia. From the air we are be- 
ginning to extract the nitrates, using the cheap water-powers of 
the South, and this, too, adds to the strength of the Southern 
situation in fertilizer production. 


The South Has More than 40 Per Cent. of the Standing 
Timber of the United States 


The South is now cutting more than one-half of the lumber 
cut in the entire country, but it still has more than 40 per cent. 
of the standing timber remaining in the United States. Fortu- 
nately for the country, the waste of timber will be much less than 
when the great forests of Michigan and other Northwestern States 
were being destroyed. The utilization of timber waste is one of 
the most striking phases of the by-product age upon which we have 
entered. Millions of acres of cut-over timber land, heretofore a 
liability, yielding nothing to the country and an eyesore to the 
traveler, are now to be cleared of stumps by modern methods 
which make possible the pulling of the stumps and their use in the 
production of naval stores. This liability therefore becomes an 
asset. Millions of acres of land heretofore almost without value 
are suddenly becoming very valuable. The lands that could pro- 
duce magnificent forests have in them the elements of soil that 
make possible profitable agriculture. Timber waste is now being 
used in the manufacture of paper, in the production of ethyl alco- 
hol and for many other purposes. The wastage, which has been 
enormously great, is now to be saved. Heretofore, much of the 
lumber of the South has been shipped out of this section to 
other regions and to foreign lands. A great deal of it has been 
hrought back in the shape of cars, wagons and furniture. A 
change is taking place in this respect. The development of diver- 
sified woodworking interests in the South is enlarging the output 
of cars and wagons and furniture, and the thousand and one 
things into which wood enters. There is yet great room for 
expansion, for the growth of these industries is possibly not 
quite in keeping with the growth of the South’s consuming power. 
With the complete utilization of the entire tree, from the lowest 
roots to the topmost limb, and the reclamation of the soil from 
the unutilized condition of the past to profitable farming opera- 
tions and with the growth of woodworking interests, the lumber 
business of the South in all its branches will become a far greater 
wealth producer than heretofore. In fact, the timber now stand- 
ing in the South will, as a creator of wealth and of employment, 
be worth many times as much to the South as all that has been 
cut through all the past. By reason of an abundant rainfall, a 
long growing season and rich soil, timber reproduces itself far 
more rapidly in the South than in other sections, a fact which is 
of significant importance in all forestry work. 


Granites, Marbles, Clays and Other Minerals 

If there is one material resource possessed by the South in 
greater proportion than is known in any other land, it is doubtless 
building stones and the clays which can all appropriately be 
treated under one general heading. This section is pre-eminently 
a granite, marble and clay region. Maryland is a granite State, 
and through a very large part of the South out to Texas granites 
of the finest quality and in the greatest abundance are to be found. 


- As one looks upon the vast granite deposits of North Carolina and 


Georgia he might be excused for believing that the very center of 
the world’s granite supply is in these States; but as he passes on 
to Texas he is even more bewildered by the immensity of the 
granite deposits of that State and the quality, the beauty of 
texture and the wide variety of these granites. 

And as to marble of every variety, a little story may illustrate 
the situation. 
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A few years ago an Italian sculptor of considerable fame in a vis- 
it to the marble regions of Alabama was horrified to see one of the 
iron companies of eastern Alabama dumping into its furnace day 
after day many tons of marble for fluxing purposes, of a quality 
which the sculptor declared to be equal to the finest Carrara 
marble. To him this was an unspeakable outrage, for he had been 
taught in Italy to look on Carrara marble as of almost priceless 
value. He went to the president of the iron company to protest 
against such use of this splendid marble, but was told that the 
quantity was so vast that it was the cheapest limestone flux which 
could be found for the furnace purpose, and that he need never 
fear that there was not enough of this marble to supply the 
world’s needs. In that particular section of Alabama this high- 
grade beautiful marble is in abundant supply. One of the most 
distinguished experts of the United States Geological Survey 
stated a few years ago that that region was far more richly en- 
dowed with marble than Vermont, and would ultimately surpass 
Vermont as a marble producing center. The extent of the marble 
supply of the South is only indicated by this little story about the 
Alabama situation. Other States have great marble resources 
that are seemingly inexhaustible and a variety not surpassed any- 
where else in this or any other land. 


Cement the Most Amazing Material Development of 
the Age 


Richly endowed as the South is with marbles, granites and 
clays, it has many other sources of mineral wealth. It produces 
a large proportion of the world’s supply of zine and lead; it is 
rich in fuller’s earth; it has great stores of copper and gold ores, 
and the success of the copper smelting operations in East Ten- 
nessee in the manufacture of sulphuric acid as a by-product, opens 
up the possibility of the ultilization on a large scale of the vast 
supplies of low-grade ores heretofore not easily smelted to a profit. 

The rapidity of growth of the Portland cement industry in 
this country probably surpasses that of any other important 
manufacturing interest in the world’s history. It is difficult to 
set a limit to the expansion of cement making, for scarcely a day 
passes without opening some new avenues for the profitable use 
of cement. In city building activities it has come almost provi- 
dentially, it would seem, to supplement iron and steel and lumber. 
Without Portland cement it would not have been possible to carry 
on the vast building operations of the last 10 or 15 years, for a 
famine in iron and steel and lumber would have been created. 
Cement has become one of the world’s fundamental industries, en- 
tering into building operations of almost every character, into the 
making of streets and sidewalks and roadways, the building of 
bridges and barges and into varied uses on the farm from the 
construction of silos and the making of fence posts, to the fashion- 
ing of water troughs for live stock. Any country without the raw 
materials for the manufacture of Portland cement would there- 
fore be seriously handicapped in this day when it enters so largely 
into all construction activities. It is, therefore, indeed fortunate 
for the South that it is as rich in cement-making materials as in 
the other fundamental industries of coal and iron and cotton and 
lumber. In the manufacture of cement, as in every other indus- 
try, there will be periods of ups and downs, fluctuations in prices, 
years of prosperity and years of poverty, and years in which it 
would seem that no other plant need be built, and years in which 
existing plants are wholly unequal to requirements. With its 
abundant supplies of cement rock and its great stores of oil and 
gas and coal as sources of fuel, for fuel is a vital factor in the cost 
of cement production, the South has already made strides in this 
industry. The production of Portland cement in the South in 
1911 was 10,881,000 barrels, as compared with 8,482,000 barrels 
for the entire country as late as 1900. However great may be 
the demand for Portland cement in the future, the resources of 
the South are equal to meeting the needs of increasing con- 
sumption. 


A Unique Situation Which Has No Duplicate 


The South has more than one-half of the coast line of the 
country. Its strategic geographical location with reference to 
foreign commerce and coastwise trade, and the 3007 miles of 
ocean and gulf coast, give to the South a commanding position 
unlike that possessed by any other section of the country. Most 
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of the important rivers draining the country, empty into the At- 
lantic or the Gulf through the South. The Mississippi itself and 
its tributaries drain the richest valley in the world, stretching 
from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, and from Canada 
to the Gulf. James J. Hill was once quoted as saying that if a 
barrel of flour was kicked over at Minneapolis it would roll down 
hill to some Gulf port. It is a downhill haul from the mountain re- 
gions, as well as from the Lake country, to Southern ports. The in- 
fluences which in early days turned the foreign commerce of the 
country to Eastern ports, have ceased to dominate the situation 
and natural laws, backed by the vast capital that is now being 
put into transportation facilities to carry the trade of the West 
to South Atlantic and Gulf ports along “the line of least resist- 
ance,” make certain that the increase in our foreign trade in 
future years will to a large extent be at Southern ports. Ample 
in number, splendidly located with sufficient depth of water easily 
available to take care of any commerce, however large it may be, 
these Southern ports are to be great world centers of trade and 
commerce. 

This section is already producing nearly one-half of the for- 
eign export trade of the country. It is inevitable that this per- 
centage will increase. Growth of population in the United States 
is causing a constant expansion in the home consumption of food- 
stuffs, leaving an ever-lessening amount available for export. As 
the years go by our foreign shipments of wheat and provisions, 
two of the great factors in our commerce for many years, will 
continue to decline. On the other hand, the South is abundantly 
able so to increase its cotton production to meet the world’s ever- 
increasing demand for cotton. Thus, the superiority of the South 
in the maintenance of our balance of trade, based on the $500,- 
000,000 or $600,000,000 of cotton now annually exported, will not 
only relatively increase as compared with the exports of food- 
stuffs, but will actually increase from year to year as the South 
expands its cotton production to meet the world’s requirements 
for cotton goods. The time is not far distant when the South’s 
cotton exports will annually exceed $1,000,000,000 in value. 

There is no other region in the world possessing the remark- 
able combination of advantages which gives to the South its over- 
mastering position for the widest diversity of agriculture, the 
widest diversity and extent of manufactures and with a long 
seacoast, enabling it to ship its products, agricultural and manu- 
factured, at the lowest cost to all parts of the world. It has un- 
surpassed climatic advantages; it has the bracing air of the high 
mountains and the soft and balmy breezes of the semi-tropic re- 
gion of the lower Gulf coast; it has every variety of soil needed 
for the production of wheat, corn, oats, hay, cotton, potatoes, 
sugar, rice, apples, peaches, citrus fruits, figs and nuts, as well 
as for every vegetable of importance known to man. There is 
practically nothing grown elsewhere that cannot be grown to 
advantage in the South, and there is probably not a manufacturing 
industry of international importance in all the world for which 
exceptional advantages cannot be found in the South. 

Here is a remarkable situation, unique in all the world; the 
more it is studied, the more closely it is investigated, the more 
the South’s supreme position as the greatest asset of this country, 
and in many respects the greatest material asset of the business 
world, will be impressed upon every thoughtful man. The South 
is indeed the nation’s greatest asset. 





To Become the World’s Garden 

Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, one of America’s foremost cit ! nd one 
of the world’s greatest metallurs na letter to the Mat 
Record some years ago, said 

“The water-powers of the South are upon a scale of grandeur un 
equaled elsewhere, and will in the future be all ut ed for productiv 
industry Every element for success exists in the South—in raw 1 
terial, in climate, in the natural forces of nature, and, above all, in an 
abundant supply of labor There is no corresponding region 
on this habitable globe which has so many advantages as the South 
all available by natural or artificial communications, and capable of 
more economical operation than in any other part of the country 
The Manufacturers Record has done its part in directing attention to 
the possibilities of the South, which, it seems to me, owes to it a debt 
of everlasting gratitude. Your recent address in favor of industrial 
education is one of the most valuable contributions which has ever 
been made to the conscience and interests of any people, and if it is 
acted upon the South will become the garden of the world 
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Productive Workers 


VINCE the revival thirty ago of the opportunity for the 
development of the natural resources of the South that section 
has advanced in production at a greater rate than the rest of the 
country. Between 1880 and 1910, with its population increasing 
at the rate of 74.5 per cent., the South increased the value of its 


years 





mineral production 1699 per cent., the value of its manufactured products 489 
per cent., and the value of its agricultural products 290 per cent. In the same 


period in the rest of the country, with 
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as a Southern Asset 


include the members of farmers’ families or others who may work around the 
farm, unless they are managers, tenants or croppers, and that the workers in 
factories and mines do not include owners, salaried officials or clerks. Some 
indication of the proportion officials and clerks bear to the whole number 
occupied in manufacturing, for instance, is given in the fact that there were 
124,417 salaried men in Southern factories in 1909 against 1,261,061 wage- 
earners, and that while the number of the latter increased between 1900 and 

1909 at the rate of 50.8 per cent., the 





an increase of 87.2 per cent. in its 
including the drift of 


from the South and the 


population, 
negroes away 
tide of foreign 


swelling immigration, 


increased the value of its mineral 


products 349 per cent., of its manu- 
products 328 per cent., 
of its agricultural products 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SOUTHERN WORKERS. 


The South. 
Increase. 


468,365 
424.979 50.8 
122.298 98.7 


Population (1900-1910) 5,034,886 18.3 15,977,691 21.0 


number of the former increased at the 
rate of 125.7 per cent. 

Though the value of farm imple- 
ments and machinery on the farms of 
the country increased at the rate of 
nearly 69 per cent. between 1900 and 
16.0 624,130 10.9 1910, and though in that period there 

1.902.283 403 was a decided advance in the use of 

? 4 gasoline and steam in motors for work 

483,555 83.1 on the farms, man-power and mule- 
power are still the dominant motive 
forces in farm operations. But there 
has been a notable increase in the 
amount of primary horse-power in fac- 


United States. 
Increase. 
Per cent. No. Per cent. 








panying tables make an interesting 

exhibit of an increase in the number of these Southern workers since the be- 
ginning of the present century paralleling the wealth creation in the develop- 
ment of natural resources. Figures for complete comparison of the first ten 
years of the century are not accessible, but those that are cited here are suffi- 
cient to indicate the general trend. Both in the South and in the rest of the 
country the number of wage-earners in factories and mines has increased at 
a greater rate than the total population, aud, in all three classes of occupation, 


at a greater rate in the South than in the rest of the country. 


FACTORY LABOR POWER, 1900-1909. 


(Number of Wage Earners.) 


tories and in mining, in both cases at 
a much greater rate in the South than in the rest of the country. In Southern 
factories the increase between 1900 and 1909 was from 1,918,671 to 4,071,899, 
or by 2,153,228 horse-power, equal to 112.2 per cent., while the increase in the 
factories in the rest of the country was from 8,179,222. to 14,608,877, or by 
6,429,655, equal to 78.6 per cent. Between 1902 and 1909 the primary horse- 
power employed in mining operations increased in the South from 417,964 to 
877,017, or by 459,053, equal to 109.9 per cent., and in the rest of the country 
from 2,246,000 to 3,679,153, or by 1,433,153, equal to 63.4 per cent. 


FARM LABOR POWER, 1900-1910. 


(Number of Persons Operating Farms.) 
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The increase of population in the MINE LABOR POWER, 1902-1909. Contributing to this increase has 
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3,363,955, or by 468,365, equal to 16 per Tennessee ................ 10,890 18,028 7,138 65.5 the rate of nearly 594 per cent., and 
cent.; in the number of wage-earners Texas .................... 3,853 6,957 3,104 80.6 Kentucky quadrupled its output of that 
piper gabe sete anette 8.993 16,893 7,900,878 ind. ' 
and in the number of wage-earners in West Virginia sit Sie AeA Bank 30,002 78,404 18,102 161.3 of eat satrap 
the mineral industries from 123,864 to ie seals ; ‘ aR atural falls may -xpecte ake 
246,162, or by 122,298, equal to 98.7 per __ . Total (ebitecesveenresen 123,864 246,162 122,298 98.7 rege a os a 
cent. It should be borne in mind that United States............. 581,728 1,065,283 483,555 83.1 the future much lighter from the hu- 


* Decrease. 


the figures of farm operators do not 


man standpoint than in the past. 
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SONG OF THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 


By W. C. MOORE 


Within the field of song I thrust my hands, 
Like some glad reaper with his task begun, 
Binding the grain with cords by zithers spun. 

Like some glad reaper when the harvest stands 
Rich with its store and golden as the sun. 

And thus in joyous mood I bind and bring 

These sheaves from out the Southland as | sing. 


Nor would I sing of war with martial pride, 
But of the furrow, and the man whose tread 
Brings to his callow brood their daily bread, 
Of plowshares forged from swords of men who died 
I raise my voice in mellow song instead. 


The South! The hour! As never yet before 


Dame Fortune knocked against an open door. 


And I would sing of whirring wheels, and din, 
Of deafening thunder of the noisy mills, 
Calling in strident jargon to the hills— 
Through winding tunnels to the ore within, 
Of vibrant iron tongues whose clamor thrills— 
Of hot and grimy smokestacks lifting high, 
Like Vulcan's anvil gods against the sky. 


And I would sing of tireless men who do. 
Of bin and bushel, and the yeoman s deed, 
Of ships fat-bellied, swollen with their greed, 
Of snow-white cotton fields, where singing through 
Come blacks of nimble tongue and little heed, 
Piling the drifts with merry chat and croon, 
To dull the toil and haste the afternoon. 


And thus my zither's field of chords among, 
I thrust my willing hands and bind a sheaf, 
That men may see, and seeing find belief. 
Long years agone have war-mad poets sung 
Of battle-flags, of glory and of grief ; 
Sung of this South and of its crimson dead— 
Lo, I sing for the South—and of its bread. 


Port Arthur, Tex. 
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South’s Natural Resources Invite Europeans 


OMPARISON of areas and populations of certain Northern Euro- 
pean countries with the area and population of the South strik- 
ingly demonstrates the potentiality of the South in its equipment 
as a home for 200,000,000 people. 

Eight European countries—the United Kingdom, Germany, 

France, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, embracing 873,834 





square miles of territory—have an aggregate population of 174,285,000. 

Sixteen Southern States, with an area of 945,088 square miles, have a popu- 
lation of 33,450,000. 

The average density of population in these eight European countries, which 
have furnished the dominating elements in the population of the United 
States, is 199 inhabitants to the square mile. The South can easily support 
a population equal to that of these European countries, and the density will 
then be only 184.4 inhabitants to the square mile. When the South shall have 
a population of an average density equal to that of the present in the European 
countries, it will have 188,072,512 inhabitants, or nearly twice the present 
population of the United States. 

The vastness of the South’s area is emphasized by the accompanying map 


THE SIXTEEN SOUTHERN STATES 
Area, square miles 945,088 


Population 33,450,800 








NORWAY, SWEDEN AND DENMARK 
312,588 


Area, square miles 


Population 10,685,009 





UNITED KINGDOM 
Area, sq.m, 121,391 
Population. 45,600,000 
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land, much of which has been salvaged from the sea at great expense and 
with arduous toil during the centuries. The wet lands of Louisiana alone, less 
than a third of the total area of the State, are capable of supporting a popula- 
tion equal to that of Holland, whereas the whole State has a population only 
slightly more than a quarter of Holland's. 

Of the total area of the South, 605,000,000 acres, 385,000,000 acres are in 
farm land, but only 174,000,000 acres are cultivated. Merely energetic and 
thrifty men are needed to bring the cultivated area up to 400,000,000 acres, 
and, in the process, 240,000,000 acres of woodland could be maintained as an 
enduring source of timber. 

At present 259,000,000 acres, or nearly 43 per cent. of the total area of the 
South, are in woodland. Such acreage in the eight European countries ranges 
from 649,000 acres in Holland to 35,000,000 acres in Germany, where the 
science of forestry has been carried to a high degree of success. Sweden has 
about the same forest area as Alabama, and Norway about the same as 
Mississippi, while the United Kingdom, with its total area of 121,000 square 
miles, has about 850,000 acres more than Maryland, with a land area of 9000 
square miles. 
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FRANCE 
Area, square miles 207,054 

| Population 39,400,000 
| GERMANY 
Area, square miles 208,780 
Population 65,000,000 
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The South 
8 European Countries 


in which rectilinear representations of the areas of the respective European 
countries are superimposed upon the area of the South. 

Louisiana has a land area of 45,409 square miles and a population of 
1,710,000. In many respects its topography is similar to that of Holland and 
Belgium, but those two couniries, with an area slightly more than half that 
of Louisiana, are supporting eight times as many inhabitants, or 13,600,000. 

The combined area of Norway, Sweden and Denmark is only 50,190 square 
miles greater than that of Texas, but their populations are more than two and 
a half times as great as that of Texas and their density nearly as great as the 
average density in the whole South. 

The United Kingdom has an average of 376 persons to the square mile, 
Germany an average of 311 and France an average of 190. The density of 
population in the United Kingdom ranges from 618 in England and AVales to 
120 in the Isle of Man. The density in the Scandinavian countries ranges 
from 19 in Norway and 32 in Sweden to 175 in Denmark. Belgium has the 
greatest density, 668, of these eight European countries. 

The average density of population in the South is 35.5 per square mile 
The greatest density cf any State in the South, 152.3, is in Maryland. 

Not only, therefore, is there very obviously a vast amount of room for 
people in the South, but the equipment of the South for the support of 200,- 
000,000 inhabitants is beyond comparison with that of the European area under 
consideration. 

Holland, for instance, utilizes productively 75 per cent. of its 8,000,000 
acres—3,000,000 in pasture, 2,000,000 in field crops, 600,000 in forests and 
185,000 in gardens and orchards. Such preduction is the basis of the comfort 
and happiness of 6,000,000 people. Louisiana, nearly four times the area of 
Holland, has an area of wet lands capable of being cheaply reclaimed to most 
productive agriculture greater by 1,600,000 acres than the whole area of Hol- 


Comparison of the South and Eight European Countries. 


Square Miles 







Area Population Railroad 
Population Per Sq. Mile Mileage 


33,450,000 35.5 91,000 
174,285,000 199.0 108,228 ‘ 
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These European lands have known supplies of iron-ore greater than the 
known supplies of the South. They include, according to estimates of experts 
a few years ago, 3,608,000,000 tons in Germany, 3,300,000,000 tons in France, 
1,300,000,000 tons in Great Britain, 1,158,000,000 tons in Sweden, 367,000,000 
tons in Norway and 332,000,000 tons im Belgium, a total of 10,065,000,000 tons. 
In addition, most of these European countries have large estimated potential 
supplies. The largest estimate of iron ores in the South above the thousand- 
foot level stood for three or four years at 10,000,000,000 tons. But less than six 


945,088 
873,834 


months ago diamond drilling in the Birmingham district proved the existence 
of probably double the supply of formerly known iron ore in that district. 

Iron ore, however, both from these European countries and from nearer 
lands, such as Cuba, must, to make them valuable, inevitably be brought to 
the South for smelting because of that section's possession of the fuel. In 
five Southern States lie 75 per cent. of the coking coal of the country, and the 
easily workable coal fields of the South have an aggregate area more than five 
times that of the coal fields in these eight European countries, which, including 
some small areas in one province of Holland and in the southern part of 
Sweden, is 16,000 square miles. Three Southern States have each a greater 
area, West Virginia 17,000 square miles, Kentucky 16,670 square miles and 
Missouri 16,700 square miles, and the whole South has 87,666 square miles 
underlaid with coal. Maryland has about as great an area of coal lands as 
Belgium, Virginia has about as much as Germany, Texas has nearly as much 
as Great Britain, Tennessee has more than twice as much as France, and Ala- 
bama 1400 more square miles of coal land than England. The 44,000 square 
miles of the whole of Europe, including 20,000 square miles of Russia, 4000 in 
Spain and 1800 in Austria, is only slightly more than half of the area of the 
Southern coal field. 

These broad facts of the agricultural, forest and mineral resources of the 
South should command the attention of European homeseekers and investors. 
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Potentialities of Southern States Emphasized in 
ontrast with Northern and Western States 


OTHING emphasizes more strongly the comparative virginity of 
_the South from the standpoint of agriculture, manufacturing 
and mining with its consequent opportunities for millions of men 
of thrift and enterprise, than a consideration of the position 
gained by States in the North and West which, individually or 

in the aggregate, have not possessed the natural resources of States of like 





area or of much greater area in the South. 

The accompanying map shows the outline of certain typical Northern and 
Western States compared or contrasted with those of eight Southern States. 
Facts not often borne in mind are brought out in a graphic way by this map. 
The general idea of the area of Texas is that it is an empire in extent. Few 
persons realize, however, that the whole of New England's territory multi- 
plied by four might be included in Texas, and still nearly 15,000 square miles 
of that State will be unoccupied; that North Carolina has 1086 more square 
miles of area than New York, Alabama 6447 more than Pennsylvania and 
Georgia 17,985 more than Ohio; that Kentucky is five times as large as Massa- 





chusetts, Florida more than seven times as large as New Jersey and Mary 
land more than nine times as large as Rhode Island. Louisiana’s area is 
about 10,000 square miles less than that of Illinois. 

The eight Southern States mentioned have an aggregate area of 571,534 
square miles, more than twice the aggregate area of the eleven Northern 
and Western States mentioned. 

Within this particular Southern area is a population of 17,355,000, an 
average of 30.4 to the square mile. The eleven Northern and Western States 
have an aggregate population of 37,427,000, an average of 144.6 to the square 
mile. Much of this latter density, to be sure, is accounted for by the inclusion 
in the aggregate population of the populations of Greater New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, ranking respectively first, 
second, third, fifth, sixth and eighth among the eight cities of the United 
States having more than 500,000 inhabitants, while the Southern area men- 
tioned contains but one, Baltimore, and the six Northern and Western cities 
contain nearly one-third of the aggregate population in the eleven Northern 
and Western States. When the density of popuiation in the Southern States 
shall equal 144.6 to the square mile, the eight States will have 82,643,816 
inhabitants, or only 13,000,000 less than the present population of continental 


United States. Maryland is the only Southern State approaching such an 


average density, with 132.3 persons to the square mile, and about 43 per cent. 
of Maryland's population is in Baltimore city. 

The Southern opportunity for home-seekers becomes most manifest in 
comparison of Texas and the six States of New England, or of North Carolina 
and New York. The 6,750,000 inhabitants of New England occupy 61,976 


square miles, an average of 108.9 persons to the square mile, the density by 
States ranging from 528.6 in Rhode Island to 22 in Maine. New England's 
population if transferred to Texas would average but 25.1 to the square mile, 
only a few more than the average density in Maine. When the density of 
population in Texas equals that of today in New England, Texas will have 
28,575,142 inhabitants, a greater population by more than 1,000,000 than the 
population of the whole South in 1900, 

North Carolina has an average of 46.6 persons to the square mile; New 
York, with less area, has more than four times the population of North Caro 
line and an average density of population of 198.9. North Carolina has no 
city with 50,000 inhabitants, but the growth of its urban and rural populations 
has been quite equable, while one-half of the population of New York State 
is within the narrow confines of New York city. And that is about twice the 
population of North Carolina. 

The greater density of population and its stronger tendency to mass in 


great cities, making them greater in these Northern and Western States, is 


+) 
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an evidence of a lack of natural resources calling for productive work, in 
stead of that of the middle man: but, at the same time, a demonstration of 
what the South is to be when its natural resources for production shall be 


backed by vast capital and an increase in population, thus giving the mo 
mentum of more men and more money which in the Northern and Western 
States have wrought out material wealth often in the use of products of the 


South. 


There is no other region in the world of like area equal to that of the 
South in its possibilities in agriculture There may be grown practically 
every crop that is raised in any other part of the country, while in the grow 
ing of cotton, sugar cane, rice, peanuts and tobacco it has almost a virtual 
monopoly These four crops however, ré¢ present the greater portion of the 
$1,699,322,000 of farm products in the eight States, an average of $97.68 per 
each inhabitant, as compared with an average of $55.67 per each inhabitant 


in the eleven Northern and Western States. In the Southern group, th 
capital invested in agriculture, including lands, buildings, implements and 
live stock, averages $300 per each inhabitant, while in the Northern and 
Western group the average is $258, in spite of the land and improvements 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
nent in New England 


being much more costly than in the South 
note that the gross returns upon the agricultural investi 
are at a greater rate than such gross returns in Texas, a consequence of the 
ready markets in New England for crops yielding more per acre, food crops, 
than the field crops of Texas. 

The thickly settled communities of New England exist and thrive in the 
face of nature's failure to endow much of that section with any great agri- 
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cultural potentialities. New England 
has been forced to become a manu- 
facturing center. Its principal min- 


. . . . . . 
eral resource is in its ribs of rock; its 


present forest area, 24,750,000 acres, is 
5,000,000 less than that of Texas, and 
most of the cotton, leather, iron and 
other material for manufactures has to 
be brought great distances, together 
with the bulk of the foodstuffs for the 
Yet, New England has $2,- 
503,855,000 invested in manufacturing, 
compared with $1,521,133,000 of such 
capital in the eight Southern States, 
and is manufacturing annually to the 
value of $2,670,065,000, as compared 
with the value of $1,674,639,000 of 


products manufactured in the South- 


workers 


ern group. Kentucky, having five 
times the area of Massachusetts, with 
16,670 square miles of coal fields con- 
taining 104,000,000,000 tons of coal, 
10,000,000 acres of forest land and 
fields producing cotton, tobacco and 
the staple crops, is manufacturing less 
than one-sixth as much as Massachu- 
setts and is supporting 1,163,000 fewer 
inhabitants. 

Rhode Island's whole population of 
564,000 is only a few thousand greater 
than the population of Baltimore city, 
the manufacturing center of a State 
rich in forest, mineral and agricul- 
tural resources, but the manufactured 
products of Rhode Island average $496 
for each inhabitant, while those of 
Maryland average but $240. 

Of the Northern States, New Jer- 
sey may be regarded as a typical mar- 
ket garden. It has New York and 
Philadelphia close at hand calling for 
food. It has its own manufacturing 
centers equally vociferous., It is not 
surprising, therefore, that its agricul- 
tural products have an annual value 
nearly twice that of the Florida pro 
duction. But Florida can raise citrus 
fruits beyond the dreams of New Jer- 
sey, and the area in the State suited 
to the growth of early and high-priced 
fruits and vegetables has hardly be 
gun to be occupied. New Jersey pro 
duces $15 in manufacturing to every 
dollar it produces in agriculture. 
Florida's manufacturing production 
has a value less than New Jersey's 
agricultural production and is yet only 
about $1.70 to every dollar of its agri- 
cultural production. The promise for 
Florida full of opportunity for manu- 
facturing and agriculture, appears in 
an increase between 1900 and 1909 of 
capital invested in factories at the 
rate of more than 153 per cent., the 
growth of factories adding home mar 
kets to those in other parts of the 
country now depending upon Florida. 

Separated by about 300 miles in 
the Mississippi valley are Louisiana 
and Illinois. In the former 10,519,000 
acres of its total area of 29,061,760 
acres are occupied as farms and of its 
farm area only 50 per cent. is im- 
proved. The farm area of the latter 
is $32,523,000 acres in a total area of 
the State of 35,841,000 acres, and 86 
per cent. of the farm acreage is im- 
proved The improved acreage in 
Illinois is more than two and a half 
times the total farm acreage of Louis 
iana, and the average value per acre 
in 1910 was $95.02, as compared with 
an average of $17.99 in Louisiana. 
Last year Illinois raised 428,452,000 


29 ¢ 


bushels of corn and Louisiana 33,815,- 


000 bushels. For the cost of one acre 
in Illinois more than five acres equally 
fertile in Louisiana can be bought 
capable, as has been demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of corn growers of the 
upper valley, of producing not only 
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Eight Southern 


States. 
571,534 
17,355,000 
5O3TO 
$1,521,133,000 
$1.674,639,000 
$131,156,000 
$5,211,414,000 
$1,699,322,000 


Texas. 
262,398 
1,064,000 
15.843 
$216,S76,000 
72,896,000 
S18.383,000 
§2.218.645.000 


$607,830,000 








Kentucky. 
40,181 
2,317,000 
3,976 
$172,779,000 
$223, 754,000 
$21,513,000 
S773. 798,000 
$219,073,000 





Maryland. 
9,941 
1,315,000 
1,615 
$251,227,000 
$315,669,000 
$15,440,000 
$286, 167,000 
3,268,000 








North Carolina. 


48,740 
2,270,000 
5,574 
$217,186,000 
$216,656,000 
$2,616,000 
$537,716,000 
S 188,665,000 





Alabama. 
51,279 
2,200,000 
5,421 
$173.180,000 
$145,.962,000 
$47.751,000 
$370,138,000 
$1S84,186,000 


Louisiana. 
45,409 
1,710,000 
5,392 
21,816,000 
: 949,000 
$10,120,000 
$301,221,000 
$113,421,000 






Georgia. 





$202. 778,000 
$202.863,000 

86,048,000 
$580,.546,000 
$269,220,000 





Florida. 
54.861 
794,000 
5,107 
$65,291,000 
$72,890,000 
$9,285,000 
$143,183,000 
$43,659,000 





Eleven Northern and 
Western States. 


258,759 
37,427,000 
52.380 


$11,858,434,000 
$15,169,039,000 


$1,052,859,000 
$9,054.846,000 
$2,006,793,000 


New England. 


61,976 
6,750,000 
8,400 
$2,503,855,000 
$2.670,065,000 
$25,963,000 





$S67,241,000 
$302,682,000 


Massachusetts. 


8.03! 
3,480,000 
2,125 
$1,279,68S7,000 
$1,490,529,000 
$2,147,000 
226,474,000 
$62,289,000 





Rhode Island. 


1,067 
564,000 
212 
290,901,000 
280,344,000 
$801,000 
$52.991,000 
$8,315,000 
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New York. 
47,654 
9,480,000 
8,520 
$2. 779,497,000 








$74,520,000 
$1,451,481,000 
$353,823,000 


Pennsylvania. 


44,832 
7,840,000 
11,600 
$2.749,006,000 







91,603,000 
$1,.253,275,000 
324,397,000 








Illinois. 
56,043 
5,800,000 
12,150 
$1,548,171,000 
$1,.919,277,000 
$141,809,000 
3.905,321,000 
$560,698,000 
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Ohio. 

40,740 
4,890,000 
9,400 
$1,300,733,000 
$1.437,936,000 
S1S88,075,.000 
$1.902,695,000 
$388,458,000 


New Jersey. 
7.514 
2,667,000 
2.310 
$977,172,000 
1,145,529,000 
$30,889,000 
$254,833,000 
$76,735,000 
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corn, the great crop of Illinois, but 
cotton, rice, sugar cane and other 
crops foreign to Illinois. The high 
price of lands in such States as Illi 
nois and Ohio reflected in the fact that 
the gross returns upon agricultural! 
investment in Louisiana are at a rate 
mere than twice as great as such re- 
turns in Illinois, is directing the atten 
tion of Western farmers to the lands 
of the South. 

Pennsylvania’s possession of 133, 
574,000,000 tons of coal underlying 14, 
680 square miles of its area, together 
with its reserves of iron ore and its 
petroleum, determined it as a manu 
facturing State, and it began early to 
work out its destiny. With 6,00) 
square miles more of territory, but 
lying in a region included in the cot 
ton belt, Alabama was slower in en 
tering upon its industrial career, al- 
though it possessed 68,903,000,000 tons 
of coal, and iron ore deposits, the ex 
tent of which has not yet been meas 
ured. But Alabama is now mining 
about as much bituminous coal as 
Pennsylvania mined in 1880 and in 
1910 made as much pig iron as Penn 
sylvania made in 1880, although the 
population of Pennsylvania in 1880 
was twice the population of Alabama 
in 1910. Moreover, while the capital 
invested in agriculture in Pennsylva- 
nia is nearly three and a half times as 
great as that in Alabama, the value 
of farm products in Pennsylvania is 
less than twice that in Alabama. 
Agriculture and manufacturing going 
hand in hand have brought Pennsy]l- 
vania io a high state of development, 
but it has for years been under com- 
pulsion to send to other States for its 
iron ore, it will soon yield the palm 
to a Southern State in production of 
coke for iron making, and 12,674,000 
of the 18,587,000 acres of its farm 
lands, or 68 per cent., are under culti- 
vation, while practically only a begin- 
ning has been made in utilization of 
Alabama's mineral resources and less 
than half of its 21,000,000 acres of 
farm land are under cultivation with 
other millions still to become farms. 

Alabama, in contrast with Penn- 
sylvania, with its mineral, timber and 
agricultural wealth still to be realized, 
is a fair sample of the South as a 
whole, in coniparison with the rest of 
the country, and an epitome of the 
vast opportunities in the South for 
men of other sections and of other 
lands. 

As a whole, and in proportion to its 
area and its population, the South is 
far ahead of the whole country thirty 
years ago in many particulars, and it 
is fortunate in being in a position to 
avail itself in further development of 
the experience which has been gained 
at great cost by other sections while 
it lay comparatively fallow. While 
more than one of the eleven States 
of the North and West mentioned have 
reached the limits of their produc- 
tivity dependent upon natural _ re- 
sources, not a single Southern State 
has yet approached such a limit. The 
utilization of some of the great re- 
sources in many of the Southern States 
ends with the mining of the coal or 
the ircn ore and the sawing of the lum- 
ber to be sent to other States for use 
in manufacturing. More men and 
more money are the essentials to the 
proper and complete handling of these 
resources, and the latter is bound to 
attract the former in ever-increasing 
volume as each success in investment 
advertises the opportunities for further 
investment. 
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Forecast of Southern Production in 1944 Based 
Upon Comparison of the South in 1912 and 
be the Whole Country in 1880 m 
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| THE SOUTH, 1912. 
1 Land area, square 
i miles........ .945,088 | 
Population . . .33,475,000 | a 
H Manufactures, capital, | , UNITED STATES, 1880. 
$3,500,000,000 | p Land area, square 
j Forest products, miles... 2,974,159 
$652,153,000 ” . Population . . . 50,396,000 
Agriculture, products, Manufactures, capital, 
$3,297 ,000,000 : $2,790,273,000 
Mineral products, Forest products, 
$385,700,000 $3£8,781,000 
C2¢ Yes wy \ Agriculture, products, 
>} a $2,212,541,000 
- Mineral products, 
¥ $364,928,000 
\ 





MPHASIZING the advanced emerging from a study of the actual 
position of the South in figures of 1880 in comparison with fig 


1912 beyond that of the WHERE THE SOUTH IN 1912 SURPASSED THE ures of 1912, conservatively estimated 
whole country in 1880 is WHOLE COUNTRY IN 1880. in part 





the accompanying  dia- United States—1880. The South—1912.* The key-fact, perhaps, is in the ban] 
gram comparing the area of the 16 ° ing situation. In the National banks in 
Southern States with that of the Population Se, eee ee ott 50,396,000 33,475,000 the ene there fo re na t Kaen - ’, 
United States. Land area—square miles... 2,974,159 945,088 068,000 of individual deposits, or $18 


] 


The South has a land area of 945,088 530,000 more than such deposit in all 
square miles—less than 32 per cent. of Capital in manufactures. . . .$2,790,273,000 $3,500,000,000 the National banks of the country in 
the 2,974,159 square miles of the land Capital in cotton mills...... $208,000,000 $300,000,000 1880, and the aggregate of $2,322,901 


gach the oe — Active spindles in cotton pap ves lual depo ~~ x a : tl : finan 

1th a population Of o,o96, , oF . cla institutions o the south wa 

one and : cn times as great as the mills deem tags a er ae a ie 10,653,000 11,859,000 $150,272,000 greater than the country 
Active looms in cotton mills. 226,000 252,000 total 22 years earlier. The National 


present population of the South, the 
whole country, more than three times Pounds of raw cotton used. . 750,344,000 1,319,708,000 banks of the South had in 1912 aggre 
as large, was producing in 1880 less Tons of coke made......... 3,338,000 7,974,000 gate resources amounting to $2,112 


than the South is producing today in Feet of lumber cut......... 18,125,432,000 20,000,000,000 717,000, an average of $63.11 to each 


a number of lines of manufacturing, Value of forest products. oan $388,781,000 $652,153,000 inhabitant; those of th whole country 
farming, lumbering and mining. Vv 1 f . It 1 d in 1880 had $2,105,787,000, an average 
aiue 0 agricu ura pro E of $41.78 only This banking 


In proportion to population and to 


area the South today is accomplishing Oe ee (ines . 7$2,212,541,000 $3,297,000,000 and the more than $2,000, rebar Ko = 
- great domain of Value of mineral products.. $364,928,000 $385,700,000 vidual deposits in banks and trust 


in practically every 
material activity more than the whole Tons of coal mined..... ; 71,482,000 132,000,000 companies reflect the results of th 
country in 1880. Barrels of petroleum pro- notable material progress of the Sout! 
If the rates of increase for the whole a SRO een Oe 26,286,000 84,800,000 RBS Guarnes & grenten vam , 
country in the severa) lines of inaus’ | ‘Tons of phosphate mined. ... 211,000 3,400,000 | “crams 
maintained in the South during the Tons of sulphur mined. . oi tte 536 787,000 materialities between 1880 and 191 
next 32 years—and the belief that such Tons of zinc spelter produced 23,239 132,000 were almost from the ground up, 
will be the case is warranted by the Tons of primary lead pro- was physically impossible for all of 
South’s possession of vast resources aren ar i 98,000 190,000 them to reach proportions equal to 
and great opportunities—the South of Barrels of Portland cement. 42,000 11,000,000 those of the whole country, whic! 
er will equal the a pow of Individual deposits in Na- aoe non en oy ee an payee 
today lany respects and surpass ‘ advance in the 15 or 20 years during 
ac ads dane : po and net, tional Banks............. $873,538,000 $1,059,068,475 which those in the South had b 
too, even with the South having then Expenditures for common comparatively dormant The 1 


a population 30,000,000 less than the schools TTS Tre crr Te ee $78,095,000 $90,000,000 fact accounts for the re irkable rates 


ilati Tni i : : EN ne 3 : : rease in the South in a gener 
population of the United States in *Partly estimated. +Not including animals sold or slaughtered of increase in outh é i 


1912. 
This forecast is justified by the facts 


tion, and, therefore, calls for a use of 





the more normal rates of increase in 
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Diagrammatic Exposition of Southern Material Advancement 


CAPITAL IN MANUFACTURING. FEET OF LUMBER CUT. 
THE SOUTH. THE SOUTH. 






1880—3,810,038,000 







1880—$329,753,000. 







1890—$848,868,000. 






1890—6,460,984,000. 






1900—$1,408,866,000 1900—14,444,965,000 


1912—$3,500,000,000 1912—20,000,000,000 
UNITED STATES UNITED STATES 
i ee RN NER AER: RRR RE ee Ty 
1880—$2,790,273,000. 1880—18,125,432,000 
VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS. VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
THE SOUTH THE SOUTH 












1880—$18,225,508 1880—$756,043,000 







1890—$60,217,825 1890—$876,452,000. 













1900—$129,857,303 1900—$1,564,069,000 


1912—$385,700,000. 1912—$3,297 000,000 
UNITED STATES UNITED STATES 
NR A RRR ee AIRE; i xe Co ee 
1880—$364,928,298 1S8U0—$2,212,541,000 (not including animals sold or slaughtered). 
TONS OF COAL MINED. NUMBER OF ACTIVE COTTON SPINDLES. 
THE SOUTH THE SOUTH 


O66 








1890—24 1890— 1,719,600 












1900—54,510,460 1900 —4,467,383 






1912 32,000,000 1912—11.858 600. 
UNITED STATES. UNITED STATES 
— A TR RARER RE RE TS A 
1880—71,481,570 1880—10,653,435 
BARRELS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCED. POUNDS OF COTTON USED BY MILLS. 
THE SOUTH. THE SOUTH 












1880-—179,000. 1880—111,777,177. 







1890—498,910. 1890—279,728,025 







1900—17,102,047. 1900—749,915,066 






1912—84,800,000. 1912—1,319,707,813. 
UNITED STATES. UNITED STATES. 
SS ATT CM ES ARR RO 
1880—26,286,123. 1880—750,343,981. 
TONS OF COKE MADE. INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS. 
THE SOUTH. THE SOUTH. 












1880—373,982. 1880—$73,124,523. 









1890—2,548,245 1890—$212,886,281 












1900—5,839,612. 1900—$334,649,680. 






1912—7,974,000. 1912—$1,059,068,000. 


UNITED STATES. UNITED STATES. 


1880—3,338,300. 1880—$873,537,637. 
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the whole country in that period as a basis for an estimate of the possible than the country’s production of $364,928,000 in 1880. Last year’s Southern 


increases in the South in the next 30-odd years. The positive advances by the value was several millions more than that of 1910 
South beyond the position of the whole country in 1880 are indeed notable in Among the details of actual increases in production in the South today over 


themselves, especially in view of the much smaller area of the South and the the whole country 30 years ago are $186,000,000 more of individual a posits 


pumber of its inhabitants. in National banks, more than twice as many tons of coke, about one and three 
7 273.000 invested in manufactures, 


The whole country in 1880 had $2,790,2 


including hand trades and neighborhood industries. The latest official figures, 


fourths times as much coal and nearly four times as much petroleum 


Mining of phosphate rock has been carried on commercially less than 50 


those of 1909, deal only with factories, and do not include hand trades and years, and has been confined principally to the South, the increase between 
ISSO and 1912 having be At the earlier 


en from 211,000 tons to »,400,000 tons 


neighborhood industries, but in that year the capital invested in Southern fac 


date the whole country mined only 536 tons of sulphur. Today one Southern 


tories amounted to $2,883,929,000, or $95,656,000 more than the whole manufac 


WHAT THE SOUTH WILL BE IN 1944 WITH A RATE OF INCREASE EQUAL TO THAT OF THE UNITED 





AE er ree 


Manufactures: 


ee rer eer 
Products, value............ 


Cotton Mills: 


EE eee 
Active spindles............ 
Active looms.............. 
Cotton used, pounds....... 
Pig iron made, tons............ 


Coke made, tons....... 
Lumber cut, feet........ 


Forest products, value......... 


Agriculture: 


Es ciiciat cacsashew es 


Products, value..... 


Cotton crop, running bales... 


Grain: 


ee ee 


DE ne aeada daeeee'’ 


Livestock: 


oe ead 


Mineral products, value........ 
Coal mined, tons.............. 


Petroleum produced, barrels 


Phosphate mined, tons.......... 


Zinc spelter, tons.......... 
Primary lead, tons......... 
Railroads, miles....... 


CE dake ke ae sane seen ss 


National Banks: 
Resources ... 


ri deans 4iatinnes at 
Individual deposits........ 
Other individual deposits....... 
Common schools, expenditures 
Property, true value........... 


+Not including animals sold or slaughtered. 


*Partly estimated. 


turing capital of the country 29 years before. 

of the South today is easily $3,500,000,000, 
That invested in cotton mills is $300,000, 

than the same kind of capital in the whole country in 1880; 


STATES SINCE 1880. 


The South 
1912.* 


33,475,000 


$3,500,000,000 
$3,900,000,000 


$300.000,000 
11,358,600 
252,000 
1,319,708,000 
3,054,980 
7,974,000 

.. 20,000,000,000 
$652,153,000 


eines .$12,102,000,000 
.... $3,297,000,000 
14,082,000 


1,135,939,000 
98,086,000 
137,865,000 


20,718,000 
8,975,000 
25,075,000 
$385,700,000 
131,900,000 
84,800,000 
3,400,000 
132,000 
190,000 
90,930 
$769,679,000 


. $2,112,716,913 
$242,799,990 
$1,059,068,475 
. $1,263,836,287 
$90,000,000 
$28,000,000,000 


The total manufacturing capital 


000. or nearly $100,000,000 more 


the number of 


active spindles in the South, 11,858,600, is 1,205,165 more; the active 


26,000 more, and pounds of cotton used, 1,319,708,000, are [ 
In 1910 the South cut 21,235,457,000 feet 


in the whole country 33 years ago. 


569,564,000 more than 


of lumber, or 3,110,005,000 more than the cut of the country in 1880 


In that year the country’s farm products, not including cattle slaughtered 


on farms or sold for slaughier, had a value of $2,212,541,000. The 1912 cotton 


crop, including seed, of the South was worth $1,000,000,000 by itself, and that 


3.290, 000 0600 


year’s total agricultural production had a value not less than $3,2! 
In 1910 the South’s mineral production reached a value of $4,750,000 greater 


United States 


1880 


50,396,000 


$2,790,273,000 
$5,369,579,000 


$208,000,000 
10,653,000 
226,000 
750,344,000 
3,835,000 
3,338,000 
18,125,432,000 
$388,781,000 


$12,104,000,000 
+$2,212,541,000 
5,756,726 


1,717,435,000 
498,550,000 
417,885,000 


34,932,000 
42,192,000 
47,682,000 
$364,928,000 
71,482,000 
26,286,000 
211,000 
23,239 
98,000 
93,000 
$835,639,000 


$2,105,787,000 
$466,365,000 
$873,538,000 
$1,319,095,000 
$78,095,000 
$44,000,000,000 


Increase per cent 
United States 


1880-1912 


90.3 


652.7 
328.3 


308.6 
183.5 
214.1 
245. 
675.1 
1,218.1 
115.1 
208.7 


271.8 
330.8 
144.9 


84.5 
44.3 
238.9 


65.9 
24.1 
37.2 
475.4 
593.2 
746.1 
1,511.3 
1,139.1 
338.7 
168.8 
163.8 


420.7 
124.1 
580.8 
748.9 
463.4 
213.7 


The South in 1944 
if like rate 
of increase is 


maintained 


63,703,000 


$26,345,000,000 
$16,704,000,000 


$1,226,000,000 
33,617,000 
792,000 
4,553,000,000 
23,679,000 
105,000,000 
43,000,000,000 
$2,013,000,000 


$45,000,000,000 
$14,203,000,000 
34,500,000 


2,096,000,000 
141,400,000 
467,700,000 


34,371,000 
11,138,000 
34,405,000 
$2,219,000,000 
913,400,000 
717,000,000 
54,784,000 
1,636,000 
834,000 
244,000 
$2,031,000,000 


$10,998,000,000 
$543,800,000 
$7,210,000,000 
$10,730,000,000 
$507,000,000 
$87,000,000,000 


State—-Louisiana—alone | ig yearly 787,000 tons, and the South's pro 

ion lestin« development of sulphur deposits 
in Texas, 1 In 

Anot} ndu mit phosp ig d tl nava 

re I ry l the Soutl nseed ¢ shir 

; ) yea l yuu Ss rea 

growth ! I n of $ 0) juite $14 

ri 

Production of lead and of zine ne Southern State—M 1 la y 
esponsible for a Southern production today of nearly six times as much zine 
spelter and nearly twice as 1 primary ad as the whole country produced 
in 1880. 

The manufacture of Portland cer i creation of the past 3( 
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years. In 1880 the whole country made 42,000 barrels; in 1912 the South made 
11,000,000 barrels. 

In comparison with population the South today is far ahead of the country 
in the particulars that have been cited, and it is also in advance in other lines. 

The United States in 1880 produced in manufacturing an average of $106.33 
for each inhabitant; such production today in the South averages $116.50. 

In 1910 the South made 3,447,000 tons of pig-iron, an average of one ton to 
each 9.4 of the inhabitants; the 3,835,000 tons made by the country in 1880 was 
an average of one ton to every 13.1 of the inhabitants. The production of 
3,054,980 tons in the South in 1912 was a greater average in proportion to popu- 
lation than the country’s average 32 years before. 

In the same proportion the South has one and a half times as much capital 
in farming, representing the value of land, buildings, live-stock and imple- 
ments, as the whole country had in 1880, and the South’s railroad mileage is 
more than double that of the whole country in 1880 in proportion to total area, 
the South having one mile of railroad for every 15.9 square miles of area, 
against one mile of railroad for every 31.9 square miles of area in the country 
in 1880. F 

Stripped almost bare of capital by the war and reconstruction, and loaded 
with appalling burdens, the South was more than 20 years behind the rest of 
the country in beginning the accumulation of the form of capital appearing in 
National bank resources. Nevertheless, such resources in the South increased 
between 1880 and 1912 from $194,084,459 to $2,112,716,000, nearly eleven times, 
and reached a total $6,930,000 greater than the total in the whole country 
in 1880. But in proportion to population the South has in National bank 
resources an average of $21.33 more per each inhabitant than the whole coun- 
try had at the earlier date. Individual deposits in national banks in the South 
are $185,530,000 greater than those of the whole country in 1880; but, although 
individual deposits in other Southern financial institutions are $55,259,000 
less than deposits in such institutions in the country in 1880, the average in 
the South today is $11.58 more per each inhabitant than the average in the 
whole country 30 years ago. 

In spite of the many drawbacks of its own, the South has been increasing 
its importance as a contributor to the growth of wealth of the whole country 
For instance, the South has had in its cotton crop a foundation not only of a 
great world-wide manufacturing industry second only to that of iron and steel, 
but also of international trade. Since 1880 the value of the exports of the 
South's raw cotton has amounted to $9,685,855,000, or nearly 24 per cent. of 
the value of all the exports from the country in that period, and $2,051,749,000 
more than the value of the output of all the gold mines*of the world in the 
same time. The direct and indirect contributions of the South to the export 
trade of the country have sieadily increased until today 45.5 per cent. of such 
exports are based upon Southern production of cotton, cottonseed oil, meal 
and cake, phosphate rock, naval stores, lumber and its manufactures, tobacco, 
petroleum, coal, foodstuffs, iron and steel and miscellaneous goods. The 
value of exports from Southern ports in the past fiscal year was within $65,- 
960,000 of the value of exports from all ports of the country in 1880. But the 
1912 exports from Southern ports averaged nearly $23 per each inhabitant, 
against an average per each inhabitant of about $16 in the whole country 
in 1880. 

The remarkable progress of the South recorded in these figures and graph- 
ically shown by the diagrams accompanying this article justifies, in the light 
of the increasing calls upon the South's resources for agriculture, manufac- 
turing and commerce, the forecast uf the attainments of the South by 1944 
indicated statistically on the preceding page. Conviction on that point is 
strengthened by a realization of the cumulative momentum that the South has 
already received and is receiving and of the tremendous advantages accruing 
in labor-saving machinery and time-saving devices that have been tried out 
successfully elsewhere. 

The estimate of the South's population 32 years from now, 63,703,000, would 
involve an increase about 1,000,000 more than the increase in the whole coun- 
try between 1860 and 1890, a period in which the four years’ war was a decided 
check upon growth of population. It was a period, too, in which the flood of 
immigration from foreign lands swelled from 150,237 to 455,302 annually, fore- 
shadowing the high-water mark of 1,285,349 in 1907, and accounting directly 
and indirectly for probably one-third of the total increase of population in the 
country. The South received comparatively little of this foreign immigration, 
and, indeed, suffered from a movement of thousands of its population to other 
parts of the country every year, checking the growth of its population directly 
and indirectly by several millions. In the depressed conditions in the South 
in that day hundreds of thousands of the younger men felt that there were 
better opportunities for them in the North and West, and so they cast their 
lots with those sections, and many of them attained eminence as they contrib- 
uted to the development of the country. 

But conditions have changed. Natives of the South perceive that there 
they have better opportunities than anywhere else in the world. They are 
Staying at home to welcome the hundreds of thousands of men from other 
sections that are bound to come to the South under the pressure of congesting 
populations in the North and West and following the lines of least resistance 
and of greatest attraction. Speaking’generally, the best lands elsewhere have 
now been possessed, and. command such high prices that their owners can well 
afford to sell them and to ‘nvest part of the proceeds in larger tracts in the 


South of greater productive capacity. 
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Such a policy, which is, indeed, already being carried out, is bound to swell 
the volume of capital in agriculture in the South. The average of part of that 
capital represented in land and improvements was $23.36 per acre in the South 
in 1910, against an average of $52.51 in the rest of the country. The increase 
in the cultivated area of present farm acreage and additions to that acreage 
from timber land and reclaimed land will not bring up the farm acreage of the 
South to an equality with the acreage in the whole country today, but the 
enhancement of values and the betterments in the shape of up-to-date build- 
ings, improved machinery and live-stock should certainly give the South an 
agricultural capital of $45,000,000,000, while the improved methods of agricul- 
ture now given wide encouragement throughout the South and bringing about 
a greater yield per acre should mean an annual gross income from Southern 
farms of $14,203,000,000, or nearly $5,000,000,000 more than the yield from al! 
the farms of the country today. 

Necessity for such agricultural activity will be pressed in upon the South 
by the demands of a greater population engaged in manufacturing. As to 
capital invested, the whole country is producing less today than in 18S0, dollar 
for dollar. Notwithstanding the economies consequent upon the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery in industrial operations, their products do not rep 
resent today in value as large returns upon capitalization as they did 30 years 
ago. Between 1880 and 1909 the gross production per each dollar of capitaliza 
tion was reduced by 80 cents in the whole country and by 79 cents in the 
South. In the meantime, however, the South has been gradually modifying 
its manufacturing energies in the direction of making finished products rather 
than supplying to other sections the materials for such. It is turning out a 
larger proportion of cotton cloths and other goods, more iron and steel prod- 
ucts, instead of pig-iron; more furniture and agricultural implements, instead 
of planks and boards. It has nearly 250 samples of what it can manufacture 
on distinct lines, and its peculiar advantages as to propinquity of the raw 
materials for manufacturing, as to fuel and as to widening markets are an 
irresistable invitation to man and money to participate in the benefits to be 
derived from making facts of the South's industrial possibilities. Should the 
history of the whole country of the past 32 years in rates of increase be 
repeated in the South in the next 32 years, the South would still be producing 
in manufacturing $7,000,000,000 less than the country today, though in some 
lines it would be in advance. It is quite reasonable to expect a cotton-mill 
equipment in the South then greater than that of the country now. As the 
South has the country’s great reserve, 75 per cent. of coal, suitable for coke 
to be used in iron manufacture, coke must be produced not merely to supply 
Southern ironmasters turning out at least 23,000,000 tons of pig-iron, but those 
of other sections compelled to draw upon the South for the material if their 
plants are not dismantled and their activities transferred to the South. So, 
too, the forests of the South must meet the demands of the whole country for 
lumber, and it will require the most businesslike handling of the forests if the 
South’s annual cut in 1944 is to reach 43,000,000,000 feet, something more than 
double its preduction today, without impairing materially its ability to con- 
tinue te supply the demand. 

The forests should be handled as the intelligent far-sighted farmer handles 
his land, and similar care for the future should be exercised in the mineral 
Industries. Coal and petroleum and natural gas and phosphate and lead and 
zine and sulphur are not reproductive. Once utilized, they cannot be replaced. 
In some cases there is little occasion for apprehension that the South will not 
be able to meet expectations in mineral production; in others, the 1944 esti- 
mates are perhaps beyond what the facts will be. An output of 54,784,000 tons 
of phosphate is hardly conceivable in view of a total output of 41,000,000 tons 
in the past 33 years in the South and of the tendency toward exhaustion of 
supply in regions where the earlier exploitations were made. It is impossible, 
though, to estimate the phosphate rock resources of the South, just as the 
volumes of petroleum and of natural gas are unknown quantities. But the 
supply of rock salt and of sulphur, of building stone and of clays is practically 
inexhaustible, while the proving six months ago of a new vast iron-ore field 
in the Birmingham district points to the uncovering of other fields of that ore, 
as well as of lead, zinc, copper and other minerals. But with an available 
supply at present of 530,000,000,600 tons of coal the South may easily be mining 
913,000,000 tons, or less than double the country’s production today, and the 
industrial and transportation interests of the section in 1944 will in all vrob- 
ability call for such an output. 

It may be expected that the various energies of the fully developing South 
32 years from now will need a railroad mileage equal to that of the country 
today and also equal financial resources. The estimate based upon the rates 
of increase for the whole country in the past 32 years gives the South an 
aggregate of National bank resources a few million dollars more, the South's 
National banking capital being then about half of the present capital of the 
kind in the whole country. It is quite safe, however, to forecast a greater rate 
of increase in National banking capital in the South than has recently pre- 
vailed in the country, and it has been indicated already in an increase between 
1900 and 1912 of nearly 127 per cent. in the South, against an increase of about 
64 per cent. in the whole country. Likewise, the actual wealth of the South 
should in 1944 be at least $87,000,000,000, which would be less per capita in the 
South than in the United States today, whereas it is almost certain that the 
per capita wealth of the South at that time will very much exceed the per 
capita wealth of the country today. These figures are, to be sure, mere esti- 
mates, but they are put forih in the confidence born of acquaintance with the 
achievements of the South of the recent past and of knowledge of its won- 
derful natural wealth. 
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Cotton: The Southern Woof inthe Warp of Ameri- 
can Agriculture, Manufacturing and Commerce 


OMPLETING 
States is the mighty 


ture, manufacturing and 





leading crops of the country in 1912, the cotton crop, including its seed, in that 


year had a value of $1,000,000,000, 
equal to 20.4 per cent. of the aggregate 
value, $4,906,449,000, of crops. 
Upon something more than one-eighth 
of the land devoted to those crops in 


the whole country, the South produced 


those 


one crop, cotton, having a value more 
than one-fifth of the aggregate value 
of the twelve crops. 

1909, the 
products in the 


In the last 
value of all 
United States was $20,672,052,000. In 
that year the value of the outputs of 


census year, 


factory 


blast furnaces and iron and steel works 
and rolling $1,377,152,000, 
and the value of cotton goods, includ- 
and of 
was 


mills was 


knit goods, 


of cottonseed, 


ing hosiery and 
primary 


$915,070,000. 


products 
In the first-named indus- 
em- 
group, 


tries 278,505 were 
ployed, 
174,701. 

The value of merchandise exported 
from the United States in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1912, was $2,204,- 
322,409. Of the total, raw cotton repre- 
sented $565,849,271, manufactures of 
cotton $50,769,511 and $42,142,181 cot- 
tonseed and its products, an aggregate 
of $658,760,963 representing products 
of the cotton plant, and 29.9 per cent. 
of the total value of all merchandise 
exports from the country. The value 
of these exports, based upon one South- 


wage-earners 


and in the second 


ern crop, was nearly two and a half 
times as great as the value of the ex- 
ports of iron and steel. 

In the thirty-three 
1880 and 1912 there was exported from 
the United States merchandise to the 
value of $39,151,828,195, and of that 
total, $9,685,282,138, or 24.7 per cent., 
was the value of Southern cotton ex- 
ported. 

In the cotton year ended with last 
August, 140,996,000 active spindles in 
the cotton mills of the world consumed 
20,402,000 bales of 500 pounds net. To 
meet that consumption the world’s 
cotton fields produced 22,297,000 bales, 
or, eliminating the 650,000 bales con- 
sumed in household manufactures in 
British India, 21,647,000 bales. To 
that supply the cotton fields of the 
South 15,100,000 
with more than a million bales remain- 


years between 


contributed bales, 


ing with manufacturers and _ ware- 
houses at the close of the season. The 


large proportion of the South's contri- 
bution to the world cotton crop, rang- 
ing from 65 to 75 per cent., has been 
maintained for many years. The im- 


portance of that production appears in the fact that in no year since 1880 has 


the fabrication of the material wealth of the United a 
woof of 
many strands across and through the warp of American agricul 
commerce 


acres, or 11.9 per cent. of the 294,548 


the South's cotton crop, with its 
the South. 


Produced upon $5,000,000 Southern cotton fields now 


merchandise values are 














value of $29,989,425,250, a difference in 


That sum was $523,451,629 less than the value of the 


represented in 30 per cent. of annual 


thus strikingly 


$9 lf 2.402.945 


raw cotton exported from 


favor of exports of 


shown to be an essentially 


000 aeres devoted to twelve mportat 
factor, not only in the agriculture of the United States, in the manufacturing 
industries and tl commerce of the 
world, but in the basis of exchang 
VALUE OF COTTON CROP WITH SEED COMPARED WITH | NC! 8S {he Faw cotton exportes 
VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCED BY back to this country practically $10 
DECADES AND IN THIRTY-THREE YEARS. 000,000,000 in gold or credit 
Cotton crop, Gold Silver The crop of cotton, with 
Year ended with Yearended produced, produced, raised from the 1911 planting in 
August 31. seed, value. Dec. 31. value. bullion value South, was worth $938,900 
1879-1880....... $325,000,000 1879 $108,778,800 $83,601,097 $356,558,000 more than the combin 
1889-1890. ...... 111,900,000 1889 123,489,200 112,412,950 a So oe = 
1899-1900....... 116,000,000 1899 306,724,100 101,261,711 | 22 Ore than bwiee as ied awe ie 
1909-1910....... 903,000,000 1909 454,145,700 109,865,919 » ea a 
1911-1912....... 938,900,000 1911 162,703,900 119,638,100 The time will come when gold min¢ 
and silver mines may be exhausted 
South’s cotton crops, including seed, in 33 years, Quite a large amount of tl creased 
PR . ; G cat sap dion asia $16,152,000,000 production of gold in the pa fen 
World’s production of gold and silver in 33 years, — has come about reg igh the ap 
eh sate rsetntsancaxaiaius : in | So a 
Excess of cotton value over gold and silver value sistas inl eam telitiin to thin, alata 
I i452 6 ib wield 4 atie'knd KAKA baed ERS $5,357,984,758 of operations in old on ne 
of gold mined in Alaska, f 
which increased fror $7) 2.000 1890 
VALUE OF RAW COTTON EXPORTED COMPARED WITH to $8,166,000 in 1900 and to $22,036,794 
VALUE OF GOLD PRODUCED BY DECADES AND in 1906, fell to $16,665,200 in 1911, 
IN THIRTY-THREE YEARS. — ae Saar erating d productio 
Year Ended Raw Cotton Year Ended Gold <a ee praia 9 ore ge = a ie ae 
August 31. Exports. December 31. Value agg ae re ete 4 
eres $209,852,005 1879 $108,778,800 bility of the exhaustion of these min 
eee 250,569,334 1889 123,489,200 eral sources of wealth stands the va 
De eeuaemaw wee 245,652,268 1899 306,724,100 pou ntlality of the nates cotton field: 
SE d6etwqnnad eons 160,710,176 1909 154,145,700 sap ages “% poe ‘ 
Pe Aiwhyedensdwens 563,543,430 1911 162,703,900 Sen Mihaela eat te 
Exports of the South’s raw cotton in 33 years, eaeiae ae tale proton se sora 
sR Ne my eo ne ERE $9,685,854,574 twelve of the Southern States and th 
World’s output of gold in 33 years, value... .$7,63.41,105,600 southern portions of Virginia, Wé 
Excess of cotton exports value over gold output Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri, an 
I inky s tectundoesdsassyedeceesoe? $2,051,718,974 mate daly secon aren iper bor 
. cent., are in farms, and of the farm 
PROPORTION OF RAW COTTON EXPORTS IN EXPORTS lands only oe reps a oe 
FROM THE SOUTH AND IN TOTAL EXPORTS Sar tae ene ae 
FROM THIS COUNTRY BY DECADES. sesamiae cian i iil clk al 
f total farm acreage devoted to cot 
Fiscal Year Exports of Exports from a. ton. Several million acres included in 
Ended June 30. Raw Cotton Southern Ports United States farm lands of the present may | 
ere $211,535,905 $264,905,753 $835,638,658 added to the cotton-growing acreage 
ee 250,968,792 311,742,748 857,828,684 and there are other millions of acre 
i acinsiecaisia 241,832,737 184,651,682 —1,394,183,082 ey ae ee ee ee re 
SE 066 aeseeiss 150,447,243 628,529,790 —-1,744,984,720 eal pica A oe 
DWC kvouveees 565,819,271 769,678,632  2,204,322,409 the lower Mi 4 Walley © 
Total in 33 years . $9,685,282,138 $13,629,517,672 $39,151,828,195 | soon cost are capable of yielding a 
bale of cotton » the act or a tota 
crop greater than any which has ever 


been raised in the whole South 


The 


average production for the South ! 


the combined output of all the gold mines and silver mines in the world equaled ranged from a third of a bale to half a bale per acre in recent years 
in value the value of the South's cotton crop, with its seed, and in only five of renewed interest in perfecting cultural methods is tending to increas 
the thirty-three years was the output of all the gold mines in the world suffi- average, and widespread competition is demonstrating the capabilities ol 
cient to pay for the cotton exported from the United States. the soil. 

In the thirty-three years the cotton crops of the South, including seed, had In a contest last year in Texas, for example, the first p vinnel 
an aggregate value of $16,452,000,000, the output of all the gold mines in the ® 388 bales on an acre of land, and the average for all ( I ) 
world was worth $7,634,105,600, and the output of all the silver mines was worth bales to the acre. Had that average prevailed in the Stat i 
$3,459,909,642. The thirty-three cotton crops had a value $8,817,894,400 greater Texas cotton crop would have been in the neighborhood of } 
than the thirty-three years’ gold production in the world, and $5,357,981,758 In other States records have been made far abo he averag Sea 
greater than the combined gold and silver production. Islands of South Carolina and Georgia no longer art only 

In the same period the value of exports of raw cotton from the South the long-staple cotton is raised in the South, the development of 
reached the sum of $9,685,854.574, or $2,051,748,974 greater than the value of varieties is becoming the means of combating the b : i 
the world’s gold production in the same time. appreciation of the importance of intensive cultivation Is tending to 

Merchandise exports from the United States in the thirty-three years had about a condition in which the most shall be made of every a I 

that ideal will be hastened by the introduction of m chanical devices in 


an aggregate value of $39,151,828,195, and merchandise imports to this country 
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harvesting of the crop, economizing human power and permitting a cultivation 
later on of a wider acreage which will be called for by the demand for the 
staple. 

Southern cotton mills alone are now consuming annually more cotton than 
the South produced in 1868. The war period resulted in a falling off in the an- 
nual Southern crop from 3,849,469 bales in 1860-61 to 2,097,254 bales in 1866-67. 
Since that time the volume of the crop has increased, at first slowly to 5,706,165 
season of 1884-85, but more rapidly since the beginning of the 
present century, from 9,436,416 bales in 1899-1900 to the record-breaking crop 
of 16,138,426 bales in the season ended August 31, 1912 margin 
between that commercial crop and the amount of cotton consumed by the mills 
world is an indication of an extension of markets for cotton goods of 


bales in the 


The narrow 





Part II 


mills of the United States used 104,825,110 bales, and in 1912 used within a few 
thousand bales of the Southern crop of 1882. In the meantime, however, the 
textile industry in the South has made notable progress. 

In the late forties and early fifties, at a time when Southern cotton mills 
had begun to make inroads upon the American markets of Northern mills, i 
was argued in the North that there was comparatively slight encouragement 
for the industry in the South. Even then the South was making checks, ging- 
hams, osnaburgs and other cloths in addition to yarns, quantities of the latter 
country. It was natural, after the 
have the call in the South for a 
In all the South, now embracing six- 
which used 111,777,- 


being shipped to other parts of the 
war, for the manufacture of yarn to 
But all that has been changed. 


, there were 687,066 active spindles in 1880, 


while. 
teen States 

















of the 
long standing and of an expansion of 177 pounds of cotton, the spindles be- 
the uses for cotton, ranging from asep- ing 6.4 per cent. of the total number 
tic dressings to automobile tires. DISPOSITION OF THIRTY-THREE COTTON CROPS. of active ones in the United States and 
Texas raised Jast year more cotton using 14.8 per cent. of the cotton used 
than all the mills of the world used as a — 4 - — e by all the mills in the country. Last 
late as 1859. The Southern crop of Consumption. Middline year the 11,858,600 active spindles in 
that year was about one-quarter of the Year Ended. Crop, South, North, Exports, Uplands, the South used 1,319,707,813 pounds of 
amount of cotton spun by the mills of August 31. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Cents. cotton, their number being 38.8 per 
the world in 1912. 1. ...... 5,761,252 179,000 1,610,978 3.885.003 12.02 cent. of those in all the mills of the 

About twenty years ago Edward me 1881....... 6,605,750 208,000 1,730,937 1,589,346 11.34 ptr a “ b ecgurt gs — 
kinson, the eminent statistician o aia Paget : aati Sg aS egret more than ha he total quantity 
Boston and a prophet of Southern ad- 1882....... 9,456,018 236,000 1,728,535 3,982,622 12.16 consumed. In the thirty-odd years, 
vancement, estimated that for the eee 6,919,756 340,000 1,733,096 1,766,597 10.63 with a slight increase in the amount 
average of the world’s consumption of ae 5,713,200 337,000 1,539,683 3,916,581 10.64 of cotton consumed per spindle in the 
cotton to equal that of leading nations ae 5,706,165 298,000 1,455,125 3,947,972 10.54 rest of the country, from 64 pounds to 
42,000,000 bales of cotton naps have > 6,575,691 345,000 1,817,544 1,336,203 9.44 67 setae 3 png amount hs 
to be raised every year. At the time 0O” » sar aoe oa - . oe oe consumed in the Sout ecreased from 
of his estimate o world was raising Ise 7 re tas 6,505,087 101,152 1,710,080 1,163,009 10.25 163 pounds to 111 pounds per spindle, 
about 12,500,000 bales. Since then the DG ci owe 7,016,833 156,090 1,804,993 1,685,031 10.27 marking the advance in the South in 
annual production has increased to 6,938,290 179,781 1,785,979 1,830,463 10.71 the spinning of finer yarns toward the 
about half of Atkinson's estimate, but 1ee...:... tee 546,894 1,799,258 5,000,879 11.53 position of mills in the rest of the 
in the meantime the population of the ae 8,652,597 604,661 2,027,362 5.856.194 9.03 country. Contemporaneously the act- 
world has become much larger and 209 o= OF Of NO i sanciiiin Pea ive loom equipment of Southern mills 
the opportunities for the use of cotton S82. ~~ 9,035,379 C6,060 2,190,766 D917,249 1.64 increased from 14,754, or 6.6 per cent. 
have become much more diversified. BSUS....... 6,700,365 743,848 1,687,286 1,500,047 8.24 of the total in the country, to 252,279, 

Textile interests of leading foreign ae 7,549,817 718,515 1,601,173 5,336,553 7.67 or 35.5 per cent. of the total, the num- 
nations have in the past ten years re- 9,901,251 862,838 2,083,839 6,889,577 6.50 ber in the South in 1912 being 26,520 
vived the ambitions, manifested in 1896....... 7,157,346 904,701 1,600,271 4,751,602 816 | Sreater than the number in the whole 
England sixty-odd years ago, to “to 1897....... 8,757,964 1,042,671 1.804.680 6.092.537 7.72 country in 1880 and the number of the 
come independent of the South for Pais ps pig en ae kage pcoted wided South’s spindles at work being 1,203,- 
their supplies of raw material by rais- 1898....... 11,199,994 1,231,841 2,211,740 1,690,477 6.22 165 greater than the country’s thirty- 
ing cotton in other lands. Two years ee 11,274,810 1,399,399 2,190,095 7,454,161 6.00 three years ago. These equipment sta- 
ago an association of English spinners ae 9,136,416 1,597,112 2,068,300 6,055,874 8.69 tistics suggest not only the multiplic- 
invested more than $3,000,000 in 52,000 a 10,383,422 1,620,931 1,967,570 6,619,152 8.96 ity, but also the multiformity of the 
acres of Mississij pi delta cotton lands 1902....... 10,680,680 1,937,971 2,050,774 6,710,538 8.75 South's teuthe aotiviies tday. gee 
and another purchase of 25,000 acres an? “O57 =<" . er > 9 enn = ducing a hundred different lines of 
in the same locality for $2,000,000 by 1905....... 10,727,559 2,000,729 1,967,635 6,771,398 10.27 goods, spun, woven and knit. The bulk 
Menchecter ‘talunars and ethers war 1904 See 10,011,374 1,919,252 2,026,967 6,114,498 12.42 of cotton goods exported from this 
concluded early in this year. These 1905.. a eee 13,565,885 2,163,505 2,282,1 15 8,773,037 9.11 country is made in the South. 
movements point straight to the ad ae 11,345,988 2,374,225 2,349,478 6,763,551 11.29 Prophecies of Southern inability to 
vantage that will come to the South a 13,510,982 2,439,108 2,526,390 8,503,270 11.45 enter the textile field to any great ex- 
in utilizing to the fullest extent CS Ee 11,571,966 2,193,277 1, 896,661 7.573.349 11.29 tent have failed. The South's task is, 
own cotton crop by exporting it in the . 2o97 1-7 OC , of its own initiative or in co-operation 
form of finished products instead of as 1509....... 13,825, od 2,059,8 a3 2,680,118 8,97 1,024 10.12 with bervbte from si rite of the 
raw material upon which other peoples 1910 Ee ee 10,609,668 2,341, 303 1,993,904 6,339,428 14.97 country, to take advantage of its un- 
shall make the main profit. 1911 thee eee 12,120,095 2,363, 616 1,993,576 7,770,842 14.55 surpassed opportunities, to the end 

Since 1880 more than £5,900,000 tons 1912....... 16,138,426 2,744,067 2,631,432 10,506,465 10.83 that by the time the world shall be 
of cotton has been raised in the South, calling for an annual world crop of 
and of that amount mere than 42,000,- Total... .304,726.865 10.276.7 10 61.518.: 370 199.6 627.529 42,000,000 bales the South will be rais- 
000 tons, or 65 per cent., has been . ing 30,000,000 of them, and instead of 
sent to foreign countries. There was Note.—The figures of Southern consumption in the first seven years sending 85 per cent. of its crop to 
little difference between the propor- are estimates in part, and in all years cover only cotton-growing other parts of the world for manufac 
: : ; States of the South. The figures of exports in the last seven years : F Ps 
tions exported in 1880 and 1912, al- include linters : ture, will be consuming that much of it 
though of the aggregate 304,726,865 at home in making goods for the mar 
bales of the thirty-three crops, the kets of the world. 

THE COMMERCIAL COTTON CROP, BY BALES, IN PAST TEXTILE ACTIVITIES IN THE SOUTH AND IN THE 
FIVE YEARS. WHOLE COUNTRY COMPARED BY DECADES. 

States. 1911-12. 1910-11. 1969-10. 1908-09. 1907-U8. Year ended Aug. 31. The South. United States. 
die...... 1,738,000 1,209,000 1,078,000 1,428,000 1,171,000 Active spindles....... 687.066 10,653,435 
Ark...... 911,000 846,000 718,000 1,052,600 787,000 1880 Sciten iain 11754 295 759 
Fla...... 95,00 0 68,000 66,000 75,000 60,000 oe ae [Cotton used. pounds. 111.777177. 750 313-981 
Baie. 2,878,000 1,853,000 1,927,060 2,118,000 1,964,000 a? Ss 
I ons 103.000 273,000 282,000 485,000 673,000 {Active spindles. ...... 1,719,600 = 14,188,103 
Okla. 1,036,000 924,000 566,000 704,000 950,000 1500....... Active looms......... 39,445 324,866 
mer: ore 1,239,000 1,121,000 1,673,000 1,196,000 lc otton used, pounds.. 279,728,025 1,117,945,776 
N. C ,1914,000 794,000 676,060 747,000 689,000 ; ee saat 
S.C 1,732,000 1,231,000 1,184,000 1,298,000 1,226,000 [Active spindles... .... 1,467,383 19,050,952 
Tenn.}... 573,000 424,000 "316,000 "426,000 "335,000 saaioaiane: cere ate. « a a 
Tex...... 4,327,000 3,259,000 2,676,000 3,819,000 2,221,000 (Cotton used, pounds. 749,915,066. 1,817,643,390 

——— (Active spindles. ...... 11,149,165 28,611,000 

Total. . 16,138,000 12,120,000 10,610,000 13,8 25,000 11,572,000 I Active looms.... - 236.845 682,000 

*Including Kentucky and Virginia. Including Missouri, Arizona. [Cotton used, pounds. .1,121,9€0,167 —1,838,127,768 
California, Kansas and Ne lexico ‘otton has bee ‘raised as far ° . 
nerth as Te erage A gy cele oe ssialceenal ana oni oe rea Active spindles tee eee 11,858, 600 30,578,828 
of latitude 37 degrees north. Last year it was grown in 16 States and 1912. ‘Active looms. ... = 252,279 710,000 
two Territories |Cotton used, pounds. .1,319,707,813 2,587,662,380 
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Iron and Steel and Textiles 

















A FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP. 














CHARCOAL IRON PLANT. MINING MACHINERY FACTORY. A BLAST FURNACE. 

















IRON PIPE PLANT. SHEET AND TIN PLATE WORKS. BOILER FACTORY. 















SHIPBUILDING AND DRYDOCK, CAR WHEEL WORKS. IRON WORKS ON THE RIVER. 




















WHERE FIBERS ARE MANIPULATED. A PIONEER IN MODERN COTTON MILLS. 














COTTON BAG FACTORY. ABSORBENT COTTON PLANT. HOSIERY MILLS. 
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Timber Products and Fertilizers 

















LUMBER PLANT IN FULL BLAST. A TURPENTINE ORCHARD. EXPEDITING LUMBER HANDLING. 





= 














CREOSOTING WORKS. DERIVING NAVAL STORES FROM WOOD WASTE 

















PAPER AND PULP PLANT. WAGON WORKS. 

















TANNERY IN THE MOUNTAINS. PULP AND PAPER PLANT. BLOTTING PAPER FACTORY. 















O!'L AND FERTILIZER FROM FISH. 














HANDLING ALMOST PURE SULPHUR. DRYING AND SHIPPING PHOSPHATE. 
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Clay Products and Food Stuffs 
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MANUFACTURING CARBON. 


IN A GYPSUM FIELD. LAMP BLACK FROM NATURAL GAS. 

















MODERN BRICK KILNS. 


POTTERY. BRICK OVENS. 
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PLATE-GLASS FACTORY. 


FLOUR MILL. GLASS MAKING. 

















INLAND SUGAR REFINERY. 


TRUCK BOXES AND BASKETS. SYRUP MILL. 














RICE MILL. ABATTOIR. 

















BRICK AND ROOFING, 


CHINAWARE FACTORY. 
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THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


Broad Lines for Future Growth of Southern 
Manufacturing 


262 distinct lines of manufacturing in the country, 236 are 
This indicates that the capabilities of 


F the 
carried on in the South. 
the South 1 manufacturer on diversified lines are equal to 
those of the rest of the country where diversification has made 

Southern capabilicies in this respect are mani- 

fest in the progress already made. Between 1880 and 1912, figures for the 

latter year being estimated, with a population in the South increasing from 

18,615,000 to 75,000, or at the rate of 79.9 per cent., and in the rest of the 

country from 31,781,000 to 62,473,000, or at the rate of 96.6 per cent., the capital 


« 


as 





greater advance. 


99 
ov, 


invested in manufacturing increased in the South from $329,753,000 to $3,500,- 


000,000, or at the rate of 961.4 per cent., and in the rest of the country from 
$2,460,520,000 to $17,500,000,000, or at the rate of 611.2 per cent.; and the value 


South that must before the value of the products of first 


handlings of materials in industry shall be much less proportionately than the 
value of the the 
typed in a comparison of the value of a pound of pig-iron and of that same 


some years pass 


results of subsequent handlings, difference being broadly 


pound of iron turned into steel watch springs 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the value of lumber and timber, cotton 
goods, flour and grist, meats, cottonseed oil and meal and tobacco manufactures 
41 per the total all Southern 
although the sure tendency is revealed in the fact that in 1900 it was 49 per 


constitutes cent. of value of factory products, 


cent. of the total 
Scanning of details in the table on next page emphasizes the future char 
in the South. The value of brooms produced in 1909, 


acter of manufacturing 














of products increased in the South from $622,840,000 to $3,900,000,000, or at for instance, was $248,000. But that sum was an increase of $238,000, or 2380 
the rate of 526.2 per cent., and in the per cent. over 1900. Other large rates 
rest of the country from $4,746,739,000 of increase in that period were turned 
to $19,100,000,000, or at the rate of wood, 800 per cent paper goods, 
 . SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING EPITOMIZED. 158.9 por cont.; ghetocngraving, 600 
In that period the capital invested per cent.; cutlery and tools, 482.5 per 
in manufacturing in the South in- CAPITAL INVESTED cent.; blacking, 400 per cent.; butter, 
creased to an amount greater by $700,- rhe South. United States cheese, etc., 361 per cent.; distilled 
000,000 than the capital so invested in ‘ liquors, 326.8 per cent boots and 
the whole country in 1880. ae $329,753,000 $2,790,273,000 shoes, 294.2 per cent food prepara 
The capital invested in manufactur- a $848,868,000 $6,525,051,000 tions, 281.5 per cent.; rice cleaning and 
ing of all kinds increased between , , Olishing, 260.3 per cent.; glass, 259.5 
1880 and 1890 from $329,753,000 to EE ... $1,408,866,000 $9,831,487,000 a perce ypc ve St 
$848,868,000, or at the rate of 157.4 per 1909+ . $2,883,929,600 $18,428,270,000 appliances, 256.8 per cent cordage 
cent. in the South, and in the rest of and twine, 254.7 per cent.; hosiery and 
the country from $2,790,273,000 to knit goods, 231.1 per cent baskets, 
$6,525,051,000, or at the rate of 133.5 VALUE OF PRODUCTS 224.9 per cent copper, tin and sheet 
per cent., and in the next ten years rhe South. United States iron, 211.3 per cent., and ice, 206.6 per 
the increase was to $1,408,866,000, or - cent 
at the rate of 65.9 per cent. in the 1880*.. tea e Se $622,840,000 $5,369,579,000 There was a more than trebling of 
South, and in the rest of the country 1800*.............. $1,242,581,000 $9,372,379,000 value in each of these lines within the 
to $9,831,487,000, or at the rate of 50.6 nine years and a more than doubling 
cn anak: Reese $1,860,113,000 $13,010,037,000 is Mlle te Saaannaies alee Gane 
In the value of products of manufac- Ee . $3,158,399,000 $20,672,052,000 Though the increase in the value of 
turing there was an increase between lumber and timber products was but 
1880 and 1890 from $622,840,000 to 93.9 per cent., there were increases 
$1,242,581,000, or at the rate of 99.5 INCREASES. of 129.9 per cent. in the value of furni 
per cent. in the South, and in the CAPITAL INVESTED ture made, of 174.1 per cent. in the 
whole country from $5,369,579,000 to , wie ee value of street car shops output, and 
$9,372,379,000, or at the rate of 74.6 —The South United States of 182.3 per cent. in the value of paper 
per cent., and in the next ten years Amount Per ct Amount. Per ct and wood pulp, while in 1909 wood 
the increase was to $1,860,113,000, or | 1880-1890*.. $519,115,000 157.4 $3,734,778,000 133.5 | preserving had an output valued at 
at the rate of 49.7 per cent. in the ~ > $1,078,000 and wood distillation one of 
South, and in the United States to 1890-1900". . $559,998,000 69.9 $3,306,436,000 50.6 $138,000 Cottonseed-oil mills pro- 
$13,010,937,000, or at the rate of 38.8 1900-19097 . . $1,687,627,000 141. $9,453,014,000 105.3 duced to the value of $130,762,000, or 
per cent. Since 1900 there has been more than half of the value of the out 
no official compilation of the figures put of cotton mills. The latter in 
of the capital invested in manufactur- VALUE OF PRODUCTS creased between 1909 at the rate of 
ing as a whole and of the value of ——_—<_ United States 136.9 per cent., but the rate of increase 
manufactured products. But a basis iinbeil Per ct Siceeieal Per ct for hosiery and knit goods was 231.1 
for a measure of growth is had in the per cent. Even greater divergence ap 
figures for 1900 and 1909 of the capital 1880-1890 eo $619,741,000 99.5 $4,002,809,000 74.6 pears in the rates of increase of 97.3 
invested in factories, not including 1890-1900*. . $617,532,000 49.7 $3,637,658,000 38.8 per cent. for tanned leather and 294.2 
hand-trades and neighborhood indus- ‘ - per cent. for boots and shoes. The 
tries, and of the value of factory prod- 1900-1909: - $1,594,216,000 101.9 $9,265,125,000 81.2 figures for iron and steel works and 
ducts. Such capital constituted about “Including hand-trades and neighborhood industries for blast furnaces are not complete, as 
91 per cent. of the total manufacturing ‘Factories only, not including hand-trades and neighborhood industries they do not cover the operations of 
capital in the country in 1900, and some individual plants of importance, 
such value about 87 per cent. of the especially in Maryland and Alabama, 
value of manufactured products in that year. and the same thing is true of shipbuilding and boatbuilding, but diversification 
The value in 1909 of the products of all factories in the United States in in iron and steel is shown in the increases in the nine years in the value of 
262 distinct lines was $20,672,052,000, an increase of $9,265,125,000, or 81.2 per products of foundries and machine shops of 138.8 per cent.; of wire-working 


In the South the value of such products in 236 distinct lines 
Of the total F 


cent. over 1900. 
was $3,158,399,000, an increase of $1,594,216,000, or 101.9 per cent. 


Y 
i 


in electrical machinery and supplies, of 256.8 per cent., 


jlants, 182.1 per cent 


ind in cutlery and tools, of 482.5 per cent 


in the South, $2,696,121,000, or 85.3 per cent., represented the output of 92 lines In 1909 Missouri led the States of the South in the number of distinct lines 
of manufacturing, of which 13 lines, with an aggregate output of $37,995,000, of industry, 195; with Maryland second, 170; Kentucky third, 133; Virginia 
cannot, because of the lack of separate figures, be compared with 1900. But fourth, 130; Georgia fifth, 122; Texas sixth, 120; Tennessee seventh, 118; 
the remaining 79 comparable lines of manufacturing increased between 1900 Louisiana eighth, 106; West Virginia ninth, 90; Alabama tenth, 88; North 
and 1909 in production from $1,288,203,000 to $2,658,126,000, or at the rate of Carolina eleventh, 84; Oklahoma twelfth, 73; Arkansas thirteenth, 72; South 
106.3 per cent., 4.4 per cent. greater than the rate of increase in the value of Carolina fourteenth, 69; Florida fifteenth, 56, and Mississippi sixteenth, 49 
all Southern factory products and 25.1 per cent. greater than the rate of in About one-twelfth of the lines of industry were common to all of the 
crease in the value of the products of all the factories in the United States States, but some were ccenfined to two or three States, or even one, such as 
Revival of manufacturing activities after the war and the paralysis follow- the manufacture of lamp black, of glass, of straw hats, of artificial stone and 
ing that struggle turned in large measure upon the primary manipulation of of cigar boxes, handling peanuts for markets and wood-turning. The 92 indus 
euch raw materials as cotton, iron ore and lumber. Between 1880 and 1890 tries treated separately in the table do not include copper smelting in Mary 
manufacturing in the South reached a productive value greater than that of land, Missouri, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia; lead smelting in Missouri and 
agriculture, a stage through which the country as a whole had passed between Texas; zinc smelting in Missouri, Oklahoma, Virginia and West Virginia; bar 
1850 and 1860. That lead is still maintained, and, notwithstanding the in- pipe and sheet lead in Maryland, Missouri and South Carolina; petroleum 
creasing tendency to differentiation, as what were once final products of refining in Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Texas, West Virginia 
Southern manufacturing, such as planks and boards, cotton yarns and pig-iron, and Oklahoma; saw-making in Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis 
have come to be the raw materials for other industries adding to the total souri and Tennessee axle grease in Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri and 
value of production, so great is the wealth of the natural resources of the Tennessee; babbitt metal and solder in Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee and 
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bags in Maryland, 
bicycles and 


Virginia; paper 
Missouri and Virginia; 
motorcycles in Missouri and North 
Carolina; cement in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 


and West Virginia; charcoal in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Maryland, 
Missouri, Tennessee and Texas; tex- 
tile dyeing in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and West Virginia; 
foundry supplies in Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Virginia; hair 
work in Arkansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri and Texas; bolts, 
rivets, ete., in Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland and Missouri; iron 


and steel forging in Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Missouri and Virginia; 
whetstones in Arkansas; 
paving materials in Georgia, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
the District of Columbia; dye stuffs 
and extracts in Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
Virginia and West Virginia; 
cloth sponging in Kentucky and Mary- 
Jand; and hemp in Ken- 
tucky; malt in Kentucky, Maryland 
and Oklahoma; wire in Kentucky and 
molasses in 


hones and 


nessee, 


flax 


dessed 


Virginia; sugar and 


Louisiana, Maryland and Texas; sul- 
phuric, nitric and mixed acids in Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia; mats and matting in Maryland; 
starch and oakum in Maryland; files 
(not made by 


in Texas; locomotives 


railroad companies) in Virginia and 
Georgia; tin plate and terne plate, 
grindstones, wrought iron pipe and 


steel pipe in West Virginia; essential 
oils in Virginia; lead pencils in Geor- 
gia, and others, their total number be- 
ing 144, the aggregate value of 
their products, $462,278,000. Some of 


and 


them represent an investment of mil- 
lions of dollars, but others are still 
upon a relatively small scale. But 


every one of them is a sample of what 
the manufacturing, 
and not a single one of them has yet 


South can do in 


attained the proportions justified by 
the opportunities. 

The very youthfulness and, conse- 
quently, the fullness of the promise 


the manufacturing enter- 
the South strikingly 


in a juxtaposition of the 


of many of 
prises of are 
manifested 
figures of the growth of population in 
the ten years between 1900 and 1910 
and of the growth of factories. The 
total population of the South increased 
from 27,445,457 to 32,480,343, or at the 
rate of 18.3 per cent., while the capital 
increased at the 
cent. and the value 
the rate of 101.9 
population of 


invested in factories 


rate of 141 per 
of their products at 
The 
having inhabitants or more in- 
creased from 4,253,668 to 5,781,702, or 
at the rate of 35.9 per cent., and the 
population of the the South 
from 23,191,789 to 26,698,641, or at the 
rate of 15.1 per cent. In 1900 52.9 
per cent. of the factory capital of the 
10,000 


per cent. cities 


10,000 


rest of 


in cities of 
inhabitants or more, and the value of 
their products was 51.9 per cent. of the 


South was invested 


total. In 1909, eliminating the figures 
for cities not comparable with those of 
the investment in the 


cities was 41 per cent. of the total and 


1900, factory 


the value of factory products 45.2 per 
cent. of the total. 
the value of factory capital in these 
cities increased at the rate of 86.9 per 
cent. and the value of their products 


In the nine years 


at the rate of 75.8 per cent., while the 
factory capital in the rest of the 
South increased at the rate of 109.2 


cent. and the value of factory 


per 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD—ESTABLISHED 1882 


Increase in Leading Southern Factory Productions, 



























































-———vValue of Products.—~ ——lIncrease.——, 
Industries. 1900. 1909. Amount. Per ct. 
Lumber and Timber.......... $233,940,000 $453,585,000 $219,645,000 93.9 
oo a a 99,118,000 234,891,000 135,773,000 136.9 
Flour and Grist Mills........ 109,330,000 209,146,000 99,816,000 91.3 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing 63,966,000 156,072,000 92,106,000 143.9 
Cottonseed Oil and Meal...... 51,585,000 130,762,000 79,177,000 153.4 
Tobacco Manufactures....... 67,524,000 113,422,000 45,898,000 70. 
Printing and Publishing...... 50,285,000 101,820,000 51,535,000 102.8 
Foundries and Machine Shops. 40,667,000 97,153,000 56,486,000 138.8 
Steam Railroad Car Shops.... 51,397,000 92,384,000 40,987,000 79.7 
ee RS a0 Ga are ccs aienixe 43,045,000 72,790,000 29,745,000 69.1 
ee err ee 23,173,000 65,524,000 42,351,000 182.7 
Sugar Refining. ........scess 46,748,000 63,775,000 17,027,000 36.4 
Bocts GG BhoeG. ...60 ccc sve 15,560,000 61,345,000 45,785,000 294.2 
Bakery Products.......cc0se 23,473,000 59,416,000 35,943,000 153.1 
Ee eee 30,834,000 57,066,000 26,232,000 85.1 
rrr errs 12,692,000 54,163,000 41,471,000 326.8 
Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron... 12,767,000 39,758,000 26,986,000 211.3 
Leather, Tanned, ete......... 19,748,000 38,974,000 19,226,000 97.3 
Iron and Steel Works........ 21,600,000 35,227 00 13,627,000 = 63.1 
Carriages and Wagons........ 20,267,000 32,610,000 12,343,000 60.9 
SEA ee eee 13,727,000 31,557,000 17,830,000 129.9 
NOOR, vic ccctannwenn 24,686,000 6,592,000 26.7 
CE sc neeensnadaaas 11,810,000 25,161,000 13,351,000 113.1 
Turpentine and Rosin........ 20,345,000 25,078,000 4,733,000 25.2 
NN ee 14,018,000 24,963,000 10,945,000 78.1 
Patent Medicines, Drugs, ete.. 12,951,000 24,530,000 11,579,000 89.4 
Canning and Dreserving....... 22,915,000 3,041,000 15.3 
Rice Cleaning and Polishing. . 5,736,000 20,671,000 14,935,000 260.3 
ge By rrr 11,186,000 20,437,000 9,251,000 82.7 
Ola cian ara ech ekariarweren & wanes 6,549,000 20,077,000 13,528,000 206.6 
Bec dgd-end Gacarnerd aes Gees 9,093,000 19,408,000 10,315,000 113.4 
Marble and Stone............ 7,602,000 17,452,000 9,850,000 1380.9 
en eee ee 8,367,000 17,138,000 8,771,000 104.8 
Hosiery and Knit Goods...... 5,053,000 16,831,000 11,778,000 251.1 
Cooperage and Wooden Goods. 8,269,000 14,404,000 6,135,000 74.2 
Coffee and Spice Roasting.... 5,266,000 12,062,000 6,796,000 129.1 
ae ere ee 3,196,000 11,492,000 8,296,000 259.5 
Stoves and Furnaces......... . 11,351,000 pane 
Paper and Wood Pulp........ 3,968,000 11,203,000 182.3 
l’ottery, Terra-Cotta, etc...... 5,209,000 11,073,000 5.864.000 112.5 
Women's Clothing............ 5,942,000 10,562,000 4,620,000 cy fe 
Food Preparations........... 2,782,000 10,613,000 7,831,000 281.5 
Paint and Varnigh.........:. 5,907,000 10,533,000 4,626,000 78.3 
Peanut, Grading, ete.......... * 6 ee ahah 
Woolen, Worsted, Felt, etc.... 4,180,000 6,849,000 2,669,000 63.8 
Mattresses and Spring Beds... 2,281,000 5,985,000 3,704,000 162.4 
Butter, Cheese, etc........... .236,000 5,698,000 4,462,000 361. 
Page, mot GF PADST. «..cvccces 3,443,000 5,352,000 1,909,000 55.4 
Ship and Boat Building...... 4,834,000 5,237,000 403,000 8.3 
CONE. 4 x0 6 0a oka SC ences 3,075,000 4,953,000 1,878,000 61. 
IN an wink dap ow nnn ew ewes . Steneee = wewewnen : 
OS Ee ee ee ee Pree * ee ema 
Fancy and Paper Boxes...... 1,670,000 4,040,000 2,370,000 140.7 
Agricultural Implements...... 2,597,000 3,880,000 1,283,006 49.4 
WERE. WEONE cade dencdovarceas 1,204,000 3,396,000 2,192,000 182.1 
OE SN ai caer iea sen ein * ae =—_(—ésécxxkwnkee ee 
Klectrical Machinery, ete...... 911,000 8,251,000 2,340,000 256.8 
CRG si hale eawanne es 1,583,000 3,233,000 1,650,000 104.2 
trass and Bronze........+:+-. 1,639,000 2,969,000 1,330,000 81.1 
Cordage and Twine.......... 733,000 2,600,000 1.867.000 254.7 
NN, cen cek tues ah ewan 754,000 2,238,000 1,484,000 196.8 
Musical Instruments......... 1,054,000 2,054,000 1,000,000 94.8 
Awnings, Tents, Sails........ 985,000 1,784,000 799,000 = 81.1 
ER don aah oes par on * Fo.) rere rs “ee 
Umbrellas and Canes......... 1,098,000 1,650,000 552,000 DOS 
Street Car BROwS. oso ccsceces 540,000 1,480,000 940,000 174.1 
‘hotographie Supplies........ 1,022,000 1,415,000 303,000 = 38.4 
Belting and Hose, Rubber... . . [eee = n.d eases as 
POG i nicasesere casas see 544,000 1,130,000 586,000 107.7 
Wood Preserving... ...ccsccves . ae 0 a ewewunen hauee 
Pete GAGE. 6 ccccecscncucess 108,000 922 000 814,000 753.9 
Brooms and Brushes......... 607,000 849,000 242,000 39.8 
taking Powders, etc.........-- 345,000 840,000 495,000 145.4 
Artificial BiG. cc cccsscves . ot =—sté~—s*s i hone ate Dime 
Clone Beni cccanccaisasies 245,000 698,000 455,000 187.2 
Ilats, not Wool, Straw or Felt. 239,000 648,000 409,000 171.1 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, etc. 337,000 642,000 305,000 90.5 
Were WEG. vce cscvcesenss 68,000 612,000 544,000 S00. 
Cutlery and Tools........... 103,000 600,000 497,000 482.5 
Blacking, €€C...ccccccesscesss 120,000 600,000 480,000 400. 
Lamp Black, etc.........-++- ° _.. ere 
Bil Gees, Gti. cccesecsccces ° ae =—~C—«C hw wD 
ONE: sp cndnaebemeh aawees ° ee = =—s te ane 
OGRE. i vcccicedanecsevseane 145,000 471,000 326,000 224.9 
Photo-engraving. .....ecssecece 75,000 450,000 375,000 500. 
Belting and Hose, Leather. 224,000 445,000 2°1,000 98.6 
ee ea 225. 000 433,000 210,000 94.1 
DEE. cn ccaaad beeen ee awene 257,000 407,000 150,000 58.4 
Tobacco Pipes........eeeeeeee 261,000 396,000 135,000 51.7 
Silver and Plated Ware....... 200,000 355,000 477.D 
eS rr eee Te Cee ee 10,000 248,000 » 93880. 
Wood Distillation...........-. a ———— 60CtiéC CO 
NN ho aivigs arial idee ne ae $1.288.203,000 $2,696,121,000 $1,369.923.000 106.3 
RUD GOON <x ccc cnncessesuce §275,980,000 $462.278,000 $186.298,000 = 67.5 
All Southern Factory Products. $1,564,184.000 $3,158,399,000 $1,594.216,000 101.9 
United States Factory Products.$11,406,927,0 20,.672,052,000 $9,265,125,000 81.2 
Notr.—These figures deal only with the products of factories having an output of more 
than $500 annually. They do not include hand trades and neighborhood industries. The 
asterisk indicates that comparable figures are not accessible. In some of the items, such 


as shipbuilding, iron and steel works, brooms and brushes, etc., 


the figures are 


not com 


plete, the Census Bureau not giving them in detail, to avoid revealing the operations of 


individual industries, 


Part II 


products at the rate of 120.9 per cent. 
For one city having a population 
greater than 25,000 in 1910, and for 
twenty-four cities having a population 
between 10,000 and 25,000, in that year 
the figures of factories in 1900 are not 
accessible, and that fact must be 
borne in mind in noting that in the 
first group the rates of increase were 
84.7 per cent. in capital and 72.7 per 
cent. in value of products, and in the 
second group, including only the com- 
parable cities, the rates were 104.9 per 
cent. in capital and 102.2 per cent. in 
value of products. 

The greater rates of increase in cap- 
ital and in value of products in the 
communities not included in the two 
groups of cities, as well as the fact 
that in the two groups less than halt 
of the manufacturing industry of the 
South is carried on, point to the many 
ramifications of industry, and they are 
forecasts of conditions of the next few 
years continuing on a larger scale 
those of the recent past in which much 
of the increase in urban population 
has been due to the rise of factories. 

In 1880 there were but sixteen cities 
in the South having each a population 
greater than 25,000, and of them only 
five had more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
By 1910 thirty-two other cities had in- 
creased their population to more than 
25,000, and there were eleven cities 
having more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
ranging from St. Louis with 687,029 to 
Nashville with 110,364. In 1900 only 
eighty cities in the South had a popu- 
lation greater than 10,000, but that 
number was increased to 118 in 1910. 
One of these cities was not on the map 
in 1900, and the rates of increase in 
others ranged from 1208 per cent. at 
Tulsa, Okla., to 539.7 per cent. at Ok- 
lahoma City; 494.2 per cent. at Musko- 
gee, Okla.; per cent. at Enid; 
260.3 per cent. at Shawnee; 221.6 per 
cent. at Chickasha, and 214 per cent. 
at McAlester, reflecting the sudden 
growth in a new State; 245.4 per cent. 
at Birmingham, Ala.; 181 per cent. at 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; 174.7 per cent. at 
Fort Worth, Tex.; 173.2 per cent. at 
Durham, N. C.; 170.7 per cent. at Jack- 
son, Miss.; 161.4 per cent. at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; 146.9 per cenit. at El Paso, 
Tex.; 146.6 per cent. at Gadsden, Ala.; 
144.7 per cent. at Waycross, Ga.; 140.9 
per cent. at Bluefield, W. Va.; 138.5 
per cent. at Tampa, Fla.; 118.9 per 
cent. at Beaumont, Tex.; 116 per cent. 
at Dallas, Tex.; 107.2 per cent. at 
Charleston, W. Va.; 107.1 per cent. at 
Fort Smith, Ark., and 103 per cent. at 
Jacksonville, Fla. Some of these cities 
were not large enough to be consid- 
ered separately in the 1900 census of 
manufacturers, but others paralleled 
their increases in population with in- 
creases in the capital invested in fac- 
tories, the rates of increase ranging 
from 847.5 per cent. at Oklahoma City 
for factory capital to 191.8 per cent. at 
Alexandria, Va., whose population in- 
creased only 5.5 per cent. In the case 
of the former, a city practically of the 
twentieth century and of the latter 
dating back into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the close connection between 
growth in industrial activities and in- 
crease in population is clearly shown. 
The truth is revealed more or less 
forcibiy in the cases of many other 
Southern cities. 

Where manufacturing is of longer 
standing and has led to an expansion 
of other material activities, the per- 
centage of increase in factories is not 
as large as in localities where one 
large industry has been established 
within the past decade or where many 
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Part II 


smaller industries dependent for material upon the output of local plants have 
developed. 

It is to be expected that the diversification, already apparent in the com- 
parison of factory products in 1900 and 1909, will assume greater and greater 
proportions; but, in the meantime, that there will be even larger additions on 
lines in which only a beginning has been made, or which have not yet been 
attempted. There is, for instance, a wonderful opportunity in the South for 
canning and preserving, which increased the value of its products only 15.3 
per cent. between 1900 and 1909; for furniture-making, agricultural imple- 
ments, paper and other products originating in the forests; for industries 
handling iron and steel and other metals; for a greater variety of finished 
cotton goods; for clay products of various kinds and for chemicals. The visit 
last year of sixty German, Austrian and Belgian chemical technologists to 


THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


Nm 
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is annually wasted in the use of coal, and that, while the country is each year 
producing about 3,000,000 tons of sulphuric acid, the basis of all chemical indus- 
try, of which about one-half goes into manufactured fertilizers, sulphur dioxide 
in quantity sufficient to make more than 8,000,000 tons of sulphurie acid is dis 
charged into the air. Compelled by law to do away with the nuisance of the 
fumes from their copper smelters, the East Tennessee companies installed 
plants to utilize these wastes in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and not 
only abated the nuisance, but added to their revenues. The day of the bee 
hive coke oven is passing in the South, and as that section contains about 75 
per cent. of the coal suitable for coking, the increase in recovery ovens is 


bound to accelerate greatly the growth of industries using the valuable by 


products, 
If the occasion is promptly seized, the opening of the Panama Canal within 


TEN YEARS’ INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING AND IN POPULATION. 


(Jn cities having more than 25,000 inhabitants in 1910). 





















Increase Capital in Factories Products of Factories 

Population. Per Cent. Amount Increase Value, Increase 

1900. $1910. 1900-10. 100 10) Per Cent 1000, 1900 Ver Cent 
I ie cu ee eae aang ee we ee Oe ode SO.S72 154,839 72.3 $14,603,000 $30,878,000 111.4 $14,419,000 $33,038,000 129.1 
I i oan oe ie tear enseeteeccans 39,441 41,040 4.1 7,987,000 11,066,000 38.5 7,984,000 10,456,000 30.9 
heme SOE. 6 es as 20, S60 ot.2 5V5,000 2,340,000 pt 5 5 | T6H5,000 ~.546,000 272.0 
Baltimore, Md. DUS DOT DOS.ASS 9.7 107,217,000 164,487,000 53.4 155,108,000 1SG,978,000 38.3 
Birmingham, Ala....... 38,415 132,685 245.4 4,314,000 23,7 18,000 HS 8,500,000 ~4,128,000 180.6 
Charleston, 8. C..... : 55,807 DS.S33 5.4 5,398,000 6,573,000 “LS 5.713.000 6.951.000 °16 
SI I 6 seit aon aaa hee el Nite 18,091 o4014 SS.0 », SUS, 000 9,451,000 148.5 1,187,000 10,460,000 140.8 
eo ee eee 30,154 44,604 47.9 7,499,000 16,125,000 116.1 10,5 18,000 16,036,000 52.4 
a eer 21,108 26,319 24.7 3,879,000 7,705,000 OS.) 3,134,000 5,872,000 $7.3 
Covingten, Ey... ... 42,938 503,270 24.1 4,228,000 6,634,000 no DA TO.000 (KK) nO.0 
Dalion. Tem... .«< c- 42.638 92 104 116.0 6,462,000 17,088,000 173.7 0.488.000 26,059,000 1S4.1 
I iS as otters as oe se bel nk wale oaks, Oat 15,906 39,278 146.9 T93,000 $252,000 456.2 1,213,000 3,088,000 199.9 
ES es Cone xe cneh ae mene aaa 26,688 73,312 174.7 2,153,000 7,448,000 245.7 3,488,000 8,661,000 148.3 
RL I, a gia ca a at be 37,789 36,981 (2.1 4,688,000 4,572,000 p25 3,075,000 6,308,000 71.6 
Ts 6 i ein tate haere 44.633 78,800 TUG 5,627,000 16,594,000 194.9 7,492,000 23,016,000 907.2 
SWE. Die as kv ccaecactecesaaes 11,923 31,161 161.4 2,198,000 4,917,000 123.7 3,043,000 6,511,000 78.7 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 28,429 57,699 103.0 1,858,000 7.068 000 280.4 1,799,000 6,722,000 273.6 
nis oAREse ees 26,023 32,073 23.2 1,268,000 2,992,000 135.9 2,325,000 4,136,000 77.8 
Oe Se 248,381 O17 22,992,000 $2,729,000 SO.S 23,589,000 D4, 705,000 ISL.9 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...... 32,037 36,346 11.4 5,036,000 0,333,000 0.9 6,202,000 8,149,000 314A 
Lexington, Ky...... 26,569 30,099 33.1 1,366,000 1,806,000 38.8 1,880,000 2,851,000 5U.Y 
Se EE ale cw sav nade weeeenmmes 38,307 45,941 1.0 2,025,000 6,045,000 1.4 379,000 H.SS82,000 1U3.3 
Louisville, Ky... .. 204,731 223,928 v4 44,016,000 79,437,000 SOLD 66,110,000 101,284,000 53,2 
Lynchburg, Va...... 18,891 29,494 Du. 2,300,000 9,217,000 SOOT ~.004,.000 10,188,000 MOS 
pemenm, GA... . «.. ee ere et ere er 23,272 40,665 74.7 4,009,000 8,476,000 111.4 5,452,000 10,703,000 06.3 
ss on Kewanee vedas 102,320 131,105 28.1 9,767,000 26,068,000 176.1 14,233,000 30,242,000 112.4 
Mobile, Ala... 38,469 51,521 33.9 2,506,000 5,250,000 109.4 3,486,000 5,429,000 55.7 
Montgomery, Ala..... PP a 30,346 38,136 23.7 2,020,000 5.254,000 159.1 2044000 5,442,000 S48 

Muskogee, Okla... .. 4,254 25,248 404.2 ° 960,000 . 2,279,000 
Nashville, Tenn... .. 80,865 110,364 36.5 11,874,000 27,880,000 134.8 15,301,000 29 650.000 93.7 
POOW GOPTOROE, Tlic oc 6c ccs on 287,104 339,075 18.1 42,858,000 56,934,000 32.8 57,446,000 78,794,000 37.1 
ae eee ee 28,301 30,309 7.1 2,389,000 4,568,000 91.2 3,548,000 6,491,000 82.9 
Norfolk, Va..... (spitkhtdeksae weer ns a 46,624 67,452 44.7 4,419,000 10,744,000 143.1 4,692,000 10,341,000 120.4 
Oklahoma City, Okla 10,037 4.205 530.7 175.000 4,482,000 S47.5 845,000 7,808,000 S311 
Portsmouth, Va..... 17,427 35, LOO OOD S15,000 1,233,000 51.3 960,000 1.528.000 no.1 
Richmond, Va...... 85,050 127,628 0.1 16,890,000 31,660,000 S7.4 24,670,000 47,358,000 91.9 
Roanoke, Va...... 21,495 34,874 62.2 1,916,000 1. S28,000 151.9 5,398,000 7,261,000 O49 
St. Joseph, Mo.... 102,979 T7403 7245 8,016,000 12,058,000 o.1 11,362,000 17,626,000 55.1 
St. Louis, Mo....... 575,238 687,029 19.4 150,526,000 269,392,000 78.9 193,733,000 328,495,000 69.5 
San Antonio, Tex 53,02 96,614 $1.2 3,929,000 8,620,000 119.6 5 OS9.000 1.485.000 124.5 
Savannah, Ga... D4,244 65,064 19.9 3,755,000 9,354,000 148.5 3,750,000 6,754,000 79.5 
Shreveport, La. . 16,013 28,015 79.0 1,220,000 3,719,000 202.6 1,556,000 3,043,000 134.1 
Springfield, Mo... . 23,267 35,201 51.3 1,930,000 5,517,000 ISDS 3,454,000 5,382,000 56.6 
Tampa, Fla...... 15,839 37,782 138.5 3,821,000 11,610,000 293.0 7,083,000 17,653,000 149.2 
Waco, Tex. ... 20.086 26,425 oT. = 1,768,000 3.561,000 101.4 2 204,000 1 700.000 107.0 
Washington, D. C... 278,718 331,069 18.8 17,960,000 30,553,000 70.1 16,426,000 25,289,000 53.9 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 38,878 41,641 7.1 12,275,000 19,297,000 57.2 15,074,000 27,077,000 TO.6 
Wilmington, N. C... 20,976 25,748 22.7 1,758,000 2,022,000 16.1 2,283,000 3,005,000 31.6 
ME 6 sae < 3,564,180 4,740,340 33.1 $570,071,000 $1,054,008,000 84.7 $735,151,000 $1,271,981,000 72.7 
*No figures available. Decrease. tAs of April 15. 
localities in the South illustrating its abundant supplies of water-power for a few months should result in attracting millions of dollars of capital to the 


electricity, of sulphur, salt, natural gas, oil and other mineral wealth, was cal- 
culated to give an impetus to the utilization of such materials in the applica- 
tion of chemistry to industry, not only in the older chemical manufacturing 
centers, but also in the South itself with the creation of new industries there 
or the enlargement of existing ones, which are in one State already deriving 
nitrates from the air by the electric chemical process, converting yellow pine 
refuse into paper in another State, and deriving ethyl alcohol and other valu- 
able products from wood in a third. 

Chemistry is to play a big part, too, in the South in the prevention of enor- 
mous wastes. A recent study by Charles L. Parsons for thé national bureau 
of mines showed that, if retort ovens were exclusively used in the manufacture 
of coke, they would yield from carbon now wastefully consumed approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 horse-power a year, and add, in the value of by-products, 
about $40,000,000 to the output of industry; that $160,000,000 worth of nitrogen 


South for investment in manufacturing at points accessible to the Canal. The 


Ishmian waterway is an invitation to the manufacturers of the United Stat 


to recover neglected advantages for commerce with the Latin American re 


publics. The surest means of doing that is to establish new industries con 
venient to the sources of raw material in the South and to the shortest routes 
to the northern entrance to the Canal. Southern seaports, as well as Southern 
interior cities having special advantages for manufacturing, should witness 
an enormous increase of industrial activities through the investment of East 


ern, Western and foreign capital attracted by the possibilities opened by the 


Canal. 

Discovery of the vast deposits of iron ore in the Mesabi region twenty-odd 
years ago resulted in a movement of the center of iron manufacturing from 
tidewater toward the interior of the country, and checked temporarily the 


remarkable progress made in the industry in the South between 1880 and 1890. 
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3ut, with the establishment of plants at or néar tidewater using Cuban or other 
foreign ores, and with approach to the time when the Birmingham district will 
have direct water connection with the Gulf, the tendency in the industry is again 
toward tidewater, and that should mean the development of other industries 
there. Moreover, active interests in seaboard cities are beginning to be more 
and more impressed with the fact that mere foreign commerce, that is, the 
passing to and fro of merchandise at the ports, is not the sole element to be 
considered in working for improvement of conditions in their respective cities. 
Through a shifting of the centers of production upon which the export trade 


Part II 


has largely depended, and through the construction of north and south lines of 
railroads in the Mississippi and in the southeastern section of the country, there 
have been brought about marked changes in the standing of a number of 
Southern ports. A few, once leaders in foreign commerce, have failed to 
maintain their rank, and others, the creation of a few years, are now flourish- 
ing and full of promise of greater importance. The natural advantages in 
location and in accessibility from the ocean have not waned in the slightest 
degree. They may be availed of profitably, if the manufacturing instincts in 


the ports are cultivated as they should be. 


INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING AND IN POPULATION. 


(/n citics having between 10,000 and 25,090 inhabitants in 1910). 


Increase 


Population. Per Cent. 


194M). T1910. 

De GAR. yin a Was hc de eens hee 5,648 11,213 98.5 
Alexandria, Va 14,528 15,329 5.5 
eS ED) gs ba a Cae eee eae wea drecen 9,695 12,794 3L9 
Argenta, Ark. ... oe cone aa wae § 11,1388 ‘ss 
Asheville, N.C 14,094 18,762 27.8 
Athens, Ga 10,245 14,913 45.5 
Baton Rouge, La 11,269 14,897 32.2 
Beaumont, Tex. 9,427 20,640 118.9 
Bessemer, Ala... . . 6.358 10,864 70.9 
Bluefield, W. Va. 1,G44 11,188 140.9 
Brownsville, Tex, . 6,505 10,517 66.8 
Brunswick, Ga, .... seial otastiaha iris carly wu GTI 9,081 10,182 12.1 
Charleston, W, Va... eaters 11,099 22,996 107.2 
Chickasha, Okla. . . Sere tear ; 5,209 10,820 221.6 
Cleburne, Tex. . 7,493 10,564 38.3 
Columbus, Ga..... alia ey ee : 17,614 20,554 16.7 
Cumberland, Md.... . eae rehe 17,128 21,839 4 Bh - 
a ae Se 16,520 19,020 15.1 
PpeMEBOM, “TOE. «4 0 4 6% heecea’ 11,807 13,632 15.5 
ys a, i) cae : 6,079 18,241 173.2 
2 eer ‘ : P 3444 13,799 300.7 
Pert Gimtth, AK. ..ccese = , 11,587 23,975 107.1 
Preeees, Dies ies « Sees ; ‘ 9,487 10,465 10.3 
Frederick, Md. ..... bes ; 9,296 10,411 11.9 
Gadsden, Ala... ate ‘ vives . 4,282 10,557 146.6 
Greensboro, N. C. Rik es Asean Ware ae Gatied 10,035 15,895 5S.4 
Greenville, S. C..... . pibkse mace 11,860 15,741 32.7 
Guthrie, Okla. ‘is : on ; 10,006 11,654 16.4 
Ilagerstown, Md 13,501 16,507 21.5 
Hannibal, Mo ae os > Pee Games 12,780 18,341 3.0 
Hattiesburg, Miss...... . 4,175 11,733 181.0 
Henderson, Ky. ....... ae ; 10,272 11,452 11.5 
Hot Springs, Ark..... : waves 9,973 14,454 44.7 
OA, EEE i d's @ saa mss : ‘ 7,816 21,262 170.7 
SOCESON, "FORM oie cece SF | A ee 14,511 15,779 8.8 
Jefferson City, Mo........ , ‘ 9,064 11,850 22.6 
Key West, Fla... 17,114 19,945 16.5 
Lake Charies, La......... ek oh 6,680 11,449 TO.1 
Laredo, Tex. .... hiecate ee ; 13,429 14.855 10.6 
| ye 7.855 11,452 45.8 
prartineburg, W. V@......6.. 7,504 10,698 41.4 
McAlester, Okla 4,125 12,954 214.0 
Meridian, Miss... Somiaa%s eee ee 14,050 23,285 65.7 
Moberly, Mo... . 8,012 10,923 36.3 
Monroe, La... . 7 5,428 10,209 87.1 
Preteen, BEigs. . «ss. aees Mie tibicnaetn 12,210 11,791 73.4 
Owensboro, Ky. .. aa ore 13,189 16,011 21.4 
Paducah, Ky. - ee FF oe Se 2 19,446 22.760 17.0 
Palestine, Tex. 5 : aie 8,297 10,482 26.3 
Paris, Ky ; , - F 9,358 11,269 20.4 
Parkersburg, W. Va : 7s" 11,708 17,842 69.5 
Pensacola, Fla 17,747 22,982 29.5 
Petersburg, Va... . ite aia 21,810 24,127 10.6 
ee SIU, PPR vanvcc coaznes Sen re 11,496 15,102 31.4 
Raleigh, N. C...... pia eka aoa e ; 3.048 19,218 40.8 
Rome, Ga..... Sy ee heey ee ee 7,001 12.099 65.9 
San Angelo, Tex eo 10,52 
Sedalia, Mo,... ae Seta name 15,251 17,822 17.0 
a er subse na te on a 8.718 13.649 16.6 
EERO coy ba eaneenadecxie co 8.462 12,474 260.5 
Sherman, Tex...... ; oe : 10,245 12,412 21.1 
Spartanburg, S. C. peer ne ara 11,395 17,517 53.7 
Staunton, Va.... ; ‘ ; 7,289 10,G04 45.5 
ST Ny <5 dss 4p. valle ee Nslae eee T.065 10,993 55.6 
Tulsa, Okla... 1.300 18,182 1,208.0 
Se Ss ora s eu 8,069 10,400 O88 
Vicksburg, Miss. .... ree 14.854 20,814 40.5 
Waycross, Ga...... 5,919 14,485 144.7 
Webb City, Mo. 9,201 11,817 28.4 
Winston, N. C 10,008 17,167 715 

oe 689,488 1,041,368 47.9 


*No figures available. +Decrease. {As of April 15. 


Capital in Factories.— Products of Factories. 











-Amount. Increase Amount.- Increase 
1900. 1909. Per Cent. 1900 1909. Per Ce 
a $1,638,000 — $1,279,000 an 
606.000 4.687.000 191.8 $1,539,000 4.420.000 187.2 
1,774,000 4,345,000 144.9 1,863,000 4,833,000 132.4 
* 2 240,000 Se * 4.842.000 a 
1,174,000 2,827,000 140. 1,301,000 3.250.000 149.8 
671,000 1,921,000 186.5 G7S8,000 2,112,000 211.5 
T4A7,000 909,000 21.7 717,000 658,000 e89 
2 010,000 4,007,000 © 99.3 1,913,000 4,831,000 153.0 
* 7.812.000 6,106,000 
* 948.000) es ‘ 1,465,000 
* 51.000 121,000 
270,000 452.000 G7.4 T08,000 672,000 74.6 
1,054,000 2,825,000 168.0 1,262,000 3.259,000 156.5 
. 1,117,000 ; 1,867,000 
ad T735,000 “en . 1.577.000 = 
4,710,000 T997,000 OOS 5.61000 8.552.000 OS.9 
2 852,000 4,095,000 74.1 2 GO0.000 4.534.000 56.3 
4,324,000 6,059,000 40.1 3.094.000 5.389.000 45.9 
1,108,000 1,108,000 840,000 1,514,000 56.3 
+ 5,389,000 er . 23,272,000 
. 1,097,000 scioaeth . 2,453,000 ae 
SO7,000 3.206.000 277.4 1,401,000 3.789.000 166.9 
1,085,000 2? 403,000 132.1 1.327.000 3.083.000 32.3 
1.082.000 2 870,000 129.4 1,438,000 2,911,000 102.3 
* 9OST.000 ene . 1.525.000 _ 
SS5,000 1,696,000 91.6 925,000 2? 032,000 119.6 
1,081,000 1,930,000 78.5 966,000 2.142.000 121.7 
371,000 1,092,000 194.3 649,000 1,443,000 22.0 
1,121,000 2,970,000 164.9 1,820,000 3.197,000 75.6 
1,754,000 2 498,000 24 2.699.000 6,195,000 129.5 
. 1,341,000 “pone ° 1,251,000 
653,000 2,257,000 245.6 1,082,000 2,932,000 184.1 
149,000 T70,.000 416.8 191,000 S45,000 342.4 
. 1,783,000 Saad * 3,113,000 
980.000 2 236,000 128.1 1.577.000 2,710,000 71.8 
1,489,000 8.079.000 106.8 8.06 1.000 5.446.000 77.9 
1,738,000 1,911,000 9.9 3.0SS.000 38.965 000 oS .4 
* 1,619,000 aan . 2,251,000 ents 
208,000 213,000 4.9 oo L000 221.000 730.0 
* 1,690,000 eae . 1.787.000 
° 2,100,000 i 2.515.000 
* 619,000 — $51,000 — 
1,402,000 3,816,000 172.3 1,924,000 4,238,000 120.2 
459,000 1,820,000 187.5 792.000 1.984.000 150.6 
* 1,082,000 = dee * 1,255,000 
1,248,000 931,000 720.1 1,115,000 1,114,000 — 
1,960,000 4,294,000 119.1 1,740,000 3.505.000 104.4 
2.559.000 4,708,000 &3.8 2 977.000 4,967,000 66.8 
560,000 1,524,000 72.1 TOA.O0O 1,513,000 86.5 
570,000 1,881,000 142.5 745,000 1,430,000 92.5 
2,358,000 4,424,000 87.6 >, 101,000 5,498,000 77.3 
1,158,000 2.164.000 S69 1.053.000 1.065.000 S6.4 
3.175.000 5,221,000 64.4 5.294.000 S.S96.000 6S.0 
1,644,000 2 OSD.) 57.2 1.541.000 2USST7.000 54.9 
728.000 2 027.000 178.4 O47 000 2? 876.000 150.9 
* 1,551,000 ge * 1,864,000 
* S06 000 oP * STS.000 
1.152.000 2 546,000 103.6 1.285,000 2 333.000 $1.8 
573,000 1,722,000 200.5 1.419.000 2 582.000 67.8 
s 1,532,000 tala ° 2.081.000 
748.000 1,638,000 118.9 1,461,000 £676,000 220.0 
2 885,000 4,471,000 91.5 1,591,000 3.276.000 105.8 
* 715,000 ida * 1,223,000 
* 916,000 a * 1,346,000 
* 1,153,000 co * 1,563,000 aes 
821,000 661,000 105.9 682.000 996.000 46.0 
1,145,000 1,236,000 7.9 1,568,000 2,229,000 62.9 
* S6S,000 al * 1,203,000 Se oe 
181,000 462,000 854,000 777.000 119.5 
3.969,000 12,856,000 993.9 4.888.000 16,778,000 243.2 


$63,429,000 


§Argenta was included in Little Rock in 1900, 
of comparable cities. 


S178,972,000 104.9 $77,953,000 $224,007,000 102.2 


The percentages of aggregate increase are for the aggregate 
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I] Pat I THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET é 


: Cotton Seed Potentialities 


of 
to By Dr. ANDREW M. Sou te, President Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
h- 
In “And lo! raw material From this material were manufactured not less than 200,000 
st To the remotest point of sight, 000 gallons of oil, 2,151,000 tons of cake and meal, 1,642,000 tons of hulls and 
gl raze oO Wi » of snow, see , ‘ 
n Although I — a aged er ae eS 533,098 bales of linters. Assuming that the refined by-products obtained from 
: lhe endless field is white ; Z " 
And the whole landscape glows a ton of seed become worth $30 as a result of passing through the mill, the 
i : ‘ g , 
For many a shining league away. effort of the manufacturer has made this crude material worth $150,000,00( 
With such accumulated light ae to the South. Assuming that the value of the by-products obtained from a 
As Polar lands would flash beneath a tropic day! : P rm : : ; 
: ton of seed becomes worth $35 as a result of passing 1roug ne ! , the 


-Henry Timrod. 


output of the oil mills of the South would approximate $173,000,000 annually 





AT can it be? A fuzzy, unpretentious-looking little seed, yet it To the layman this may look like a large projit, but it must be borne in mind 
contains within its heart limitless potentialities. It has been a that the oil mills in the South employ at present between 25,000 and 30,000 
é useful servant to man for untold centuries, the cultivation and people and thus give direct sustenance, on the basis of five persor per 
use of the fiber for the manufacture of cloth having been prac- family, to between 125,000 and 150,000 peopk Moreover, the cost of manu 
ticed in India many centuries before the advent of the Christian facturing and deductions for waste, bad seed and low-grade oil must all be 
era. When Columbus discovered America, he found cotton growing abund- taken into consideration, and finally, the average manufacturer who could 
antly in the West Indies. Cortez found cottgn in Mexico in 1519, and he used not at least double through manufacturing processes the price paid for | 
the seed to stuff the jackets of his soldiers, so they might turn aside the ar- raw material would not be able to remain in business 
rows of the native archers. Cotton was the chief article of clothing among These figures have been presented in this connection, not witl e idea 
the Mexicans and constituted some of the most highly prized presents from of showing great profits on the part of the oil mill owne ’ oO 
Cortez to Charles V. of Spain. Pizarro discovered cotton in Peru in 1522 and their potential power in increasing the wealth of the South and in a n ) 
the Peruvian mummies buried many years, possibly centuries, before that the value of what is fast coming to be regarded as one of our chief ire 
date were frequently wrapped in cotton blankets. Magellan saw cotton of raw material 
among the Brazilians. Hence, this marvelous plant was evidently indigenous The statistics quoted show that more than 2,000,000 
to at least two continents. tained on the Southern farms last year \llowing one bushi plant each 
The introduction of cotton into the United States is shrouded in obscurity, of the 36,000,000 acres of land devoted to cotton in 1911 ere WV | é 
but enough is known to establish the fact that the seed was brought from a left for disposition through the oi! mill 1,500,000 tons of sex vhich were not 
great variety of sources by the early pioneers, There is documentary evidence so utilized. The retention of this seed on the far constitut great 
indicating that cotton would reproduce itself successfully in Virginia as early economic loss to the Southern farmer in spite of the onderful progre 
as 1609, and a pamphlet entitled “A Declaration of the State of Virginia,” which has been made in the development of e oil-mill indust: ind it j 
published in 1620, mentions cotton as among the colonies’ most promising quite evident that if this seed were crushed that the value of tl ndustry to 
crops. No doubt cotton was introduced into Florida by the Spaniards, but the the South would easily become $250,000,000. The sale of the seed in au 
date is not definitely known. It is quite certain that Oglethorpe planted tion, even at the relatively low price of $18 per ton, would | e added to 
something like 50 seeds in the vicinity of Savannah in 1733. It is supposed the value of the farmers’ earnings $27,450,000, or nearly 75 cents per acre 
that Sea Island cotton was successfully introduced into the United States Thirty years ago this industry was in its infancy, there being 45 1 ! 
about 1785 from the West Indies, while the origin of our upland cottons is existence in 1880, the value of the output of whi was repres« by $7.69 
thought to be traceable to some of the ancient varieties so successfully culti 000 Thus, in a period of 30 years the ec I ‘ ed ] ‘ n in 
vated for centuries past in Mexico. Just how the seed was introduced and creasing the value of the cotton crop by near one rte rf e ¢ luc 
disseminated throughout the great cotton belt of the United States will al of the lint in 1911. In view of the rapid increase in the cost of ! 
ways remain more or less of a mystery. higher appreciation and more general ut tion of 
The preceding statements are interesting because they demonstrate the proved economic lines, and considering the grow py ym « é 
humble beginnings of the principal industry of the South and illustrate some to dispose of his seed to the mill, it does not t: a prophetic 1 l io pre 
of the difficulties which the pioneers overcame in their endeavors to intro ciate that in the course of a few years tl industry w ne 
duce and acclimatize the cotton plant, and show the slow progress made, the South by not less than $100,000,000 per annum, and wi n represent a 
relatively speaking, in the development of an industry which has now becom: third of the entire value of the cotton crop 
world-renowned. It surely is a wise policy for the farmer to dispose of | ed con 
pletely as possible. The fertilizing value of a ton of se allowing a f 
BEGINNINGS OF THE COTTON OIL INDUSTRY. valuation for the available nitrogen, phosphorus and potash containe 
Cotton was first cultivated for its fiber, and many centuries elapsed after ae to about $10.75 The awe © Of seed for I 
its known use for this purpose before any attempt was made to utilize the mills is often quite favorable to the farmer, yet a ton of meal carrying | 
seed. History indicates that the people of India crushed the seed in some per cent. of nitrogen will contain fertilizer worth about $24.28 
sort of crude press many centuries ago. The oil was apparently first used for 0 exchanges his seed for meal not only secures a foodstuff containing fer 
illuminating purposes. In the United States there are references to the fact “izing ingre eeane <f a ey oe own by these gure it it he fee 
that the oil was used in lamps as a substitute for whale oil as early as 1750 the meal to most classes of live stock an addition: a ner ' 
and evidently this practice was quite common about 1820. Apparently, this As matters now stand, it appears that the oil industry of the So iS 1 
was the first use made of oil obtained from cotton seed in America, which is ‘® Seed, which was a waste product ae eee ee t 9.49 pel 
rather surprising because the oil expressed from the sebaceous seed of various “°T® '® the Southern oie er. It has already been shown tl : aiue ma 
cultivated plants has been esteemed from the earliest times as one of thé easily be increased to $4.50 per acre with seed at a relatively low price, I 
certainly not assuming too much to predict that the eed alone vy e wo 


most valuable and desirable gifts of nature 
one , > . . . $5 bp E e tot ‘ rin the very ear future 
About 1783 the city of London records the fact that seed from the West *° Per acre to the farme ry Beart 
Indies was crushed in a mill and oi] extracted. The result was so satisfactory 


that prizes were offered for the encouragement of the ip ustry. According to INFLUENCE OF THE OIL INDUSTRY ON AGRICULTURE 


Mills, Benjamin Waring, of Columbia, S. C., erected a nill and expressed a The development of the cottonseed-oil industry hs en a new 
very good oil from cotton seed at a date previous to 1826. In 1832, a small to agriculture in that it has furnished by-products which have e1 ed the 
oil mill was operated in one of the islands off the coast of Georgia, and at inception and development of live stock industries of great impo e and 
tempts to extract the oil were made at Natche Z, Miss., about 1834. The manu has provide da basis for the manufacture of fert Le! Oo essential in 1 ntait 
facture of oil was undertaken in New Orleans about 1847 and a Mr. Good inz the vields of our cotton land The fact tl +] ee , 
who undertoo he work, exhibited a small bottle of the oil which he is re food for live stock heretofore unavailable | enabled the § rl ' 
ported to have aid cost him $12,000. This fact is quoted to show the present to diversify his practice and to ‘inaugurat : 
IT) § é l i it haugzurate systen OL rotation 
generation the .remendous odds with which the early pioneers in this indus tensive basis than ever befors 
try ‘ " > i j j ras ests she j Tew les 3 DD : 
ry had to contend. An oil mill w . established in New Orie ins about 1855, As a source of organic nitrogen, cottonseed meal has proven very sat 
and in 1860 there were several establishments for the manufacture of cotton factory indeed, and naturally it is used ' ’ Ps f f 
< ‘) i oa ‘ i ai met ‘ s aa Ul : itl Vi ‘ it 
e i j > Tnite até Ss a > ar j rr > > > > his . 
seed oil in the United States. The war interrupted the development of thi now manufactured throughout the South. While i etter ta & = 
industry so that in 1867 there were only four mills in the South, but from  tpis way than to import mate1 from ¢ , , f 
that date forward the development of this industry has been simply marvelous a fact greatly to be regretted that all the meal produced ' 
and the despised and neglected seed, allowed to accumulate around the gin stock, for if this were done its potential / ‘ 
house or thrown into the creek or river so that the freshet might carry them gi) the home market could easily consum of it. Unfor , 
away, has now become the corner-stone and, indeed, the very foundation of siderable percentage of the m« is st ex ther « 
Sl al } I ax heal hil POrLed { ) é ( 
one of the principal commercial and manufacturing industries of the South Denmark. Germany and Great Br i In these fo ’ 
veloped a live stock and dairy busine of internatior 
PRESENT PROPORTIONS OF THE COTTONSEED INDUSTRY. primarily on the utilization of a by-] met of tha entios ihe 
le i) i i Lille ion ) ‘ y-pru if Ol Lhe 0 0 eed \\ ich \\ iO 
In 1911, there were 841 oil mills engaged in the business of crushing cotton not seem yet to appreciate at its face va at home It has no en vn 
seed in the 12 Southern States. The seed produced in that year may be for instance, that two pounds of cottonseed meal added to t erage ration 
conservatively estimated at 6,997,000 tons. Of this amount 4,921,073 tons, or of corn and stover fed to horses and mules throughout the Sout ll improve 
70 per cent. of the crop, were taken by the mills. The average price reported it materially, not only lessening the cost of main:enance it providing the 
for the seed for 1911 by the Federal Census Bureau was $18.30 per ton. Thus, protein which this class of animals need for their proper nou 


the cottonseed-oil industry paid out to the Southern farmers $131,340,000 for which insures their remaining in health and vigor for a longer period of tim: 
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than where fed on a ration of corn and fodder alone as at present. Moreover, 
the utilization of cottonseed meal for this purpose at home enhances the 
value of both the seed and the by-products, and tends to stop the drain of 
fertility from our lands which has gone on at a rapidly increasing ratio ever 
since the day the virtues of our cotton seed became noised abroad. 


INFLUENCE ON ANIMAL INDUSTRIES. 


Other sections of the country have long since realized the virtues of cotton- 
seed meal as an amendment to the ration of horses. At the lowa Experiment 
Station, for instance, it was found that corn and cottonseed meal proved more 
efficient than a ration of corn and oats. The saving effected by the use of 
the former ration was 1.6 cents per day, or $5.84 per year. They found also 
that cottonseed meal gave better results than linseed meal, and that when 
corn was valued at 50 cents a bushel and oats at 40 cents, cottonseed meal 
was worth over $60 per ton as an amendment to the ration of horses. At 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station a ration consisting of corn, cottonseed 
meal, corn silage and mixed hay was found to be the most economical for the 
finishing of draft horses. Where this ration was used the cost of a pound of 
gain was 13.9 cents; where corn, oats and mixed hay were used the cost of a 
pound of gain was 17.77 cents. The average price of cottonseed meal in 1911 
was not far from $25 per ton. Assuming that the exports in that year were 
the same as in 1910, there were available for use in the United States 1,470,- 
000 tons of meal, every ton of which if fed under a rational system of man- 
agement might be made worth for nutritive and fertilizing purposes not less 
than $50. It is generally admitted that the greater part of the meal is now 
used for fertilizer, and it is quite evident that on a conservative basis our 
farmers are failing to secure for the South an additional potential power which 
it might confer totaling not less than $36,750,000 a year. 

Cottonseed meal provides the finest concentrate available for the nourish- 
ment of dairy cows. It may be used singly or in combination with other 
feeds. It provides cheaper protein, an essential element in the ration of the 
dairy cow, than can be seéured in any other form. When combined with 
Bermuda grass pastures for summer grazing and cereal pastures for winter 
maintenance, it gives the Southern farmer an advantage in the production of 
milk and butter unsurpassed by. any other section of the United States. This 
concentrate combines admirably with the winter oats grown so successfully 
in the South or the corn raised in the West, and enhances the feeding value 
of both. It enriches the yard manure obtained from all classes of live stock 
more than any other by-product which can be fed, and thus places within the 
reach of the farmer the power to improve the fertility of his lands through 
supplying the present deficiency in vegetable matter by the conservation and 
more liberal use of farmyard manure. 

Beef cattle may be fattened successfully on cottonseed meal, hulls, silage, 
corn stover and other forms of roughness which may be abundantly raised 
on every Southern farm. The cattle tick has been a menace to the develop- 
ment of the live stock industry on a basis commensurate with the needs of the 
South; but now that so many Southern States have combined with the Federal 
Government in an effort to eradicate this pest, the industry of beef ranching 
and feeding is developing with surprising rapidity in the Southeastern States. 
While our live stock business may still be regarded as an infant industry in 
comparison with the ultimate development which may be anticipated through 
the proper utilization of the meal as a complementary and companion food- 
stuff, very rapid progress is being made along these lines, and the near future 
will witness a development in this direction as has not been considered pos- 
sible until very recently. 


INFLUENCE ON COMMERCE. 


Cotton seed has exerted an important influence on our internal commerce 
and the export business of the United States. The value of the meal, oil and 
lard substitutes now shipped abroad amounts to between $30,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000 per annum, depending on seasonal conditions and the price received 
for the raw materials. This large sum of money comes back to the United 
States in the form of gold, and therefore constitutes a most important national 
asset. The building of 841 oil mills has of necessity called for the investment 
of a very large amount of capital. The sum so invested must now approximate 
$150,000,000, and this does not include the money invested in refineries, soap 
factories, lard substitute manufacturing plants or the many subsidiary mills 
the business of which is directly correlated with the oil industry, The trans- 
portation of the seed from the farm to the crushing plant and the distribution 
of the resulting products has done much to stimulate the freight business on 
the railroads which traverse the South. 

The importance of the oil industry as affecting commerce is well illustrated 
by the fact that it would have taken 40,000 cars of a capacity of 5000 gallons 
each to carry the oil produced in 1911. If 20 tons of cake were put in each car, 
107,550 cars would have been required for its transportation, and it would 
have taken 82,100 cars to handle the hulls, allowing 20 tons per car. As cotton- 
seed meal provides the base of much of the fertilizer used in the South, this 
industry in itself represents a turnover value of more than $100,000,000 and 
the transportation of between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons of fertilizer. The 
powerful influence on the development of our transportation agencies which 
cotton seed and its by-products exert may be better grasped through the pre- 
sentation of these figures. 

Around every mill organized there has developed a settlement of greater 
or less proportions, and the industry has added materially to the bank clear- 
ings and has brought ready money into every community in which the crush- 
ing of seed is pursued. The great increase in value which the mills have 
given to the seed has enhanced the value of farm lands and the wealth of the 
planter, and has given him a power for the attainment of luxuries which he 
formerly did not possess. Increase in taxable values resultant upon progress 
along this line has made it possible for the towns and cities, and the rural 
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districts as well, to improve their roads and schools and social organizations, 
The cotton seed once despised has therefore come to be an important factor 
in enabling the South to obtain and hv 'd that commercial dominance to which 
the products of its soil and climate entitle it. 


INFLUENCE OF OIL ON STANDARDS OF LIVING. 


Last, but not least, must be considered the marvelous influence which the dis- 
covery and manufacture in large quantities of cottonseed oil has exerted on the 
human dietary and standards of living throughout the world. Fora long timeolive 
oil held supremacy for dietary purposes. Cottonseed oil originally had an acid 
bitter taste in its crude state which was difficult to overcome, and this ren- 
dered it unpalatable and, as many of the friends of the olive industry hoped 
and believed, unfit for human food. The chemist working in association with 
the capitalist behind this industry soon discovered methods of extracting the 
oil which were vastly superior to those employed in the earlier history of the 
business, and it has been easily possible in recent years to so deodorize and 
clarify the oil that it has now a sweet and delicious flavor and a brilliancy of 
color unsurpassed even by olive oil. The fact that the olive crop was cut short 
a few years ago gave a great impetus to the use of cottonseed oil, for it was 
exported largely to Europe that season, and there is reason to believe largely 
used as a substitute for olive oil. This misfortune to one industry was a boon 
to the other, for it established beyond question the virtues of the oil and 
demonstrated that it could be blended with olive oil to the best advantage, 
and in some instances substituted for it altogether. It may now be confidently 
stated that it would require the services of the keenest expert to detect the 
difference between olive and cottonseed oil, and no doubt much of the so- 
called olive oil now sold and consumed by the would-be epicure originated 
from cotton seed. The virtues of the oil produced from this seed having been 
so clearly established and its wholesome origin as a vegetable by-product 
recognized, why not use it on its merits? This is being done more and more 
successfully from day to day, and a larger number of refineries are yearly 
devoting their attention to the manufacture of the highest possible grade of 
cottonseed oil. 

There is a market at home for more oil than can possibly be produced in 
the United States, and owing to the rapid increase in the cost of living, the 
oil comes as one of the most desirable additions to the dietary, not only being 
wholesome, but well adapted for many purposes for which the by-products 
secured through the slaughter-house are not so well suited. It provides a 
desirable basis for the manufacture of oleomargarine, which, under proper 
sanitary and Government regulations, affords a wholesome substitute for 
butter at a lower cost. It may be combined to the greatest advantage in the 
manufacture of what has been aptly termed “hogless lard,” and-it may be 
used directly for all culinary purposes, as the making of salad dressings, 
bread and cakes, and the cooking of meats and vegetables. There is no reason 
why cotton-seed oil properly made and refined is not as valuable in every re- 
spect as olive oil, and it should command the same relative price. The fact 
that it is growing so rapidly in public favor is one of the happiest signs of 
the times, and it is destined presently to constitute one of the most popular 


and important human food products. 


RESUME. 


The sleight-of-hand of the magician excites the imagination of youth. The 
happiest hours of childhood are frequently those in which the mythical 
prowess of giants, the achievement of fairies and the marvelous transforma- 
tions which wizards’ wands may bring about are believed possible. But it has 
been well said that “truth is stranger than fiction,” and there probably never 
lived a man whose intellect would have enabled him to prognosticate the 
future from the vantage point of 30 years ago and anticipate correctly the 
marvelous transformations which have been brought about through the manu- 
facture of cotton seed and the general utilization of the by-products. It is a 
long vision from the days of the pioneers on the shores of Virginia and the 
coasts of Georgia and Florida to the present time. It is not likely that these 
hardy pilgrims in a new land anticipated that the planting of a little fuzzy 
seed, with which they were indifferently acquainted, was to provide the basic 
industry for millions of people and give their descendants that balance of 
trade which has made possible the development of one of the greatest nations 
in the world. 

The student of economics finds that from a waste product the raw ma- 
terial has assumed in 30,years a value of $175,000,000; has given profitable 
investment to large capital and remunerative employment to thousands of 
men; has developed the internal commerce of the country; stimulated agri- 
cultural production; developed the fertilizer and live stock business; increased 
the value of the country’s exports, and exerted a material influence on human 
dietetics. Yet it has been shown in this article that we are just beginning 
to appreciate the potentialities of cotton seed, for at least another $150,000,000 
may be derived from it without increasing the tonnage now produced. Unique 
in all respects, this seed stands out as one of the most valuable assets of the 
South. Its virtues have been but feebly enumerated and its possibilities only 
suggested. In spite of the marvelous development which has been witnessed 
as the result of using the latent power of the cotton seed with some degree of 
skill and intelligence, its future power of service to the South can only be sur- 
mised, but it is safe to conclude that there is as much constructive energy 
hidden away in its bosom as when our forefathers first undertook to subdue a 
wilderness through its cultivation and establish thereby a permanent type of 
civilization in America. 
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Bases of Wealth in Mines and Quarries 

















A COAL MINING COMMUNITY. 

















SEWER PIPES FROM CLAY. ALKALI WORKS NEAR SALT WELLS. ENTRANCE TO IRON MINE. 
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WORKING MICA. EVAPORATING SALT. FELDSPAR MINES. 
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THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


The Mineral Assets of the South 


By Dr. Davin T. Day of the United States Geological Survey. 


N considering the value of the South's useful minerals as a national 


asset, the problem is not so greatly a question of how much is 


being produced of coal, oil, iron, etc., each year, or even how 


much has been produced in all during the South’s development 








from the pioneer stage to that of an independent section of the 


} 


Union capable of supplying practically every material want of the nation. It 


is true that the amount of useful minerals produced last year was very great 


It was one-fifth of the value of the nation’s mineral products, notwithstanding 


the great product of precious metals, copper, lead, etc., in the Western States 
Again the total value of the mineral product of the South, added up for all 


the years, is very great. Of course the prosperity of the South has been de- 


pendent upon this addition to its wealth. Nevertheless, a far more vital con- 


sideration is the question of how much mineral wealth remains stored up in 


the Southern States and how much will become valuable, as industries 


progress, that is not worth mining under present conditions. These considera- 


tions hold true for the mineral products, even if sold just as they are mined, 
and, as has been far too greatly the case, exported to other parts of the Union, 
or, still more unfortunately, to other nations. 

But the most important point of view of our Southern mineral resources 


is their necessity as essential factors in all other industries. Every industry 


in the South is dependent upon mineral products, either native or imported 


Usually several mineral products are required for each industry; this in spite 


of the use of wood as fuel in many localities. There is no manufacturing in- 


dustry which does not depend chiefly on coal, or some other mineral fuel, such 


as oil or Cheapness of fuel is one of the greatest considerations in the 


£as. 


manufacture of any commodity at prices that permit of competition in the 


open market. The cost of transportation of coal to manufacturing centers is 


in general greater than the cost of the fuel at the mines. Therefore, a locality 


is indeed fortunate where the reverse is the case. A home supply of fuel is 


the greatest general mineral, and in this respect it will be seen later that the 
where fuel is 


that in the regions 


cheap water-power furnishes equivalent supplies of energy. 


South is most fortunate, and very not so 


In most industries there is some other necessary mineral requisite besides 


mineral fuel. For instance, practically no farming is done in the South with 


out the use of mineral fertilizers, a resource which the South possesses in 
abundance, sufficient not only for domestic use, but for all the rest of the 
nation. Indeed, almost as much is exported to Europe. For cotton the use 
of minerals begins with fertilizing the soil. The oil from the seed requires 
fuller’s earth for refining it. This refining also requires soda, made from 
salt (of which the South's store is exceptional in quantity and quality), the 


by-product chlorine obtained in making caustic soda requires another mineral 


product, lime, with which the chlorine is combined to make bleaching powder 


used for whitening the cotton cloth. Chrome iron ore, lead ores, coal tar 
products, from the making of coal gas, are next demanded in dyeing the 


cotton cloth for the market. This takes account merely of materials actually 
expended in the making up of 


and th 


cotton products, and not of cotton ties, cotton 
machinery 


host of steel products which are used over again. Simi 
larly, manganese, borax and other driers are necessary in preparing linseed 
flaxseed. It is the 


of starch and necessary 


oil from the same with corn oil obtained in 
the 


present 


manutacture 


glucose. Sugar cane, besides fuel for 


grinding, 


requires lime in refining the juice, and at strontium ores are sought 


in this country for use in the refining of beet molasses, according to a method 


Which is popular abroad. 
States to the 


the several 


the preponderance of West Virginia develop 


Considering the contributions of mineral total, 


we see from the following table 








ment: 
Value of Mineral Products in 1911. 

West Virginia $105,958,493 27.4 of South 
ED 2 e-w a wa‘elaies 53,591,612 13.8°% of South 
Oklahoma . paras Pe 7 42,678,446 11.1 of South 
err ee ; ; 40,508,343 10.7°> of South 
Tennessee 20.709.756 e¢ of South 
Kentucky jewel ga .. 19,703,061 5.3°7 cf South 
Texas 18,817,304 5.1 of South 
Virginia 16,361,461 4.6 of South 
Maryland 12,840,892 o.7 of South 
Louisiana 12,710,958 3.6 of South 
Florida 10,250 5.0 of South 
Georgia 5,907,723 1.8 of South 
Arkansas 5,829,606 1.8°% of South 
North Carolina 2,648,786 1.0°¢ of South 
South Carolina 1,804,115 8°; of South 
Mississippi 1,052,092 7°? of South 

Total $371,372,876 19.7 of U. S 

Over one-fourth of the South's products come from the single State of 


West 


This State bears 


Pennsylvania does to 


Virginia. 
that 


the relation to the other Southern 


the 


great quantities for use at home and a surplus for export. 


same 


ates nation, and for the same reason—coal 


This supremacy 
of coal applies to quality as well as quantity, and offers the greatest induce 
ment to the development of West 


manufactures. In Virginia is 


this, 
Supported by the widespread occurrence of natural gas 


ably 





THE PRESENT MINERAL INDUSTRIES OF THE SOUTH. 


mined in States, every one is 


pro 


Of the 57 minerals the United 


duced in the South except borax and platinum, and to make up for those not 


useful 


produced, nine, namely, phosphate, rock, tin, bauxite, manganese, sulphur, 
monozite, zircon, barite, fuller’s earth, nearly all the mica, and pyrite were 
produced no where outside of the South. The total value of the minerals of 


$14,317,325, 


aggregated $371,372,876 in 


the South produced, none was comparatively slight, only 
while the products obtained in 
1911. 


rule the 


which 


the South alone 


value in This was the balance of trade in the South’s favor, and as a 


general South produced more of each commodity than was required 


for home consumption in its crude state. It is in regard to finished products 


from its own raw materials that the South suffers the folly of exporting th 
South’s raw materials only to re-import them in finished forms. The manu 
facturing industries which come between these raw materials and the finished 


products have meanwhile supported thousands of skilled laborers in other 


regions. Every plan of advancement for the South must include the simple 
thought, “Home industry 

Considering that more than a million tons of West Virginia coal goes an 
nually to supply fuel for transatlantic steamers, the coal resources of West 
Virginia must surely be considered one of the nation’s greatest assets But 
a greater position still awaits the State when this great product is all con 
sumed at home, and thus effects the utilization of great stores of other now 
useless mineral resources 

West Virginia not only ranks first in coal production in the South, but 
second in quantity and third in value of coal production among all the State 
of the nation. Twelve other mineral products are also produced there, and 
yet others exist, but are not utilized. Eighty per cent. of the mineral produc 
tion of West Virginia is made up of the three fuels—coal, petroleut nd 
natural gas 

From a product in West Virginia of $105,958,493, or 27.4 per cent. of the 
South's mineral output, the value falls to less than half, or $ 91,612 in 


Here lead and zine are the chief 


Missouri, the State second in rank products, 
but cheap fuel, chiefly from the mines of Southern sections, and adequats 
transportation facilities have led to greater development of the minor re 
sources, such as clay products and building stones 

Oil in Oklahoma has already brought that new State up to third place 
among the Southern States, but the products which should follow the produ 
tion of such cheap fuels as oil and natural gas are still only produced to a 
slight extent 

Alabama almost equals Oklahoma on account of its iron products, and 
here we find advantage taken of the close association of coal, iron ores and 
limestones in developing not only raw pig iron, but without allowing this pis 
iron to cool it is transferred to other furnaces to re ippear as imple ments ol 
steel. Near by in this enterprising iron district the coking ovens are arranged 
with mechanical charging and discharging apparatus, and the volatile products 
are utilized The gases are burned under the boilers, the ammonia is saved 
and the coal tar is shipped to other centers for treatment 

In Tennessee, besides the iron ores and phosphate rock, the marble pro 
duced is counted one of the nation’s assets because of its good quantit ind 
the low price at which it is sold all over the Union 

Kentucky ranks even with Tennessee in the total value of its mineral 
produc ts because of the large coal and oil product rhe State's \ ble ‘ 
stones include lithographic stone of good enough quality to replace t 
terial now obtained solely from Solenhaufen, in Germany, at any time whe 
that source of supply may become inadequate 

It is not intended to make any complete inventory of the resources of each 
State, but simply to point out the chief factors in the present product Thus 


variety of mineral 


Texas, in addition to the larg 
Most 


oil product, has a very great 


of them are still undeveloped 


Virginia exceeds Maryland in the total of her products on account of her 
coal, iron ore, manganese, barytes, zinc, salt, etc., and Louisiana rank 
Maryland on account of the recent development of oil and gas Florida, also 


is almost even with the two States last mentioned because of the great prod 
uct of phosphate rock, though fuller’s eart} limestones and kaolin re 
destined to add much to the general wealt! For mineral fuel, Florida is at 
the mercy of other States, although valuable peat deposits are available in 
the lowlands of the east coast and in the Everglades 

The two Carolinas are a great surprise on account of their small total 
product when one considers the minera! wealth of both and especially their 
great variety of mineral resources, including gold, tin, iron ores, precious 
stones, phosphate rock, marls, kaolin, monozite and zircon, soapstone, t 
mica, pyrite, etc., and one of the most desirable advances in mineral develo] 
ment is the use of the potash contained in great quantity in the State 
feldspars 

Even Mississippi produces a million dollars worth of mineral product 
year, chiefly in clays and limestones Any considerable increas t ! ‘ 
of iron ores would make her low-grade materials worth concentr ! 

The extent to which general industries are dependent upon t 
resources cf the South may be summarized as follows 

Coal.—Necessary as fuel for all it stries, for tl ‘ of off I 
ings, hotels and residences, and for cook Necessary for ur 
of gas, and of secondary importance as the source of ce tar | lu 

Petroleum. jesides its necessity for lamp oils, gasoline ub 
oil residues are essential as asphalt roofing, and t quant oes ‘ 
the development of good roads is enormous and increasing TI 
wax, especially from oils of the Pennsylvania grade, is tributary che 
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paraffin paper, candles, laundry work, and no less than twenty other lines of 
manufacture, among the floor waxes, forms for art castings, modeling wax, etc. 

Other oil residues are the coke for tin smelting for electric-light carbons, 
carbon electrodes, gas oil necessary for increasing the illuminating power of 
water gas. Lately the use of heavy oils in place of gasoline in internal com- 
bustion engines bids fair to outrank the usefulness of gasoline itself. Other 
possibilities of use for special products are for the manufacture of soap, not 
only as an addition as in naphtha soap, but the waste products from refining 
oils are even now manufactured into soap in Europe, and the same will soon 
be done in this country. Recently the possibility has been demonstrated of 
converting certain oils directly into good soaps. 

The use of certain grades of naphtha as solvents for paints and varnishes 
has long been known, but lately patents have been issued for varnishes made 
directly by oxidizing oil residues and heavy oils with nitric acid. 

The use of naphtha for cleaning and for extracting oils from seeds, etc., is 
already well known. 

Natural Gas.—The value of this fuel does not depend upon its freedom 
from ash, or solely upon its great heat value, for there are industries such as 
the manufacture of fine glass which depend upon a pure gas flame with its 
freedom from soot. 

Natural gas is valuable again for making lamp black at reasonable prices. 

Iron Ores.—iIt is needless to attempt to present any detailed list of the 
industries into which iron products are essential, but it is worth while to note 
that no inconsiderable quantity of iron ore finds utilization without ever being 
reduced to the metallic state. Sienna, umber and metallic paints are various 
forms of iron oxides; iron oxide is useful in purifying illuminating gas and 
as contact material in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and iron ores are 
necessary in smelting siliceous eres. Besides the many medicinal prepara- 
tions of iron, the iron sulphate obtained as a waste product in galvanizing 
sheet iron, and wire is used in large quantities in settling the impurities of 
drinking water in the supplies of large cities. 

Copper.— Besides the varied uses of sheet copper, and of cast copper for 
bronze and brass, the ores themselves, like iron ores, have many uses, such 
as in the manufacture of copper, sulphate (blue vitriol) for electric batteries, 
the manufacture of paints and dyes, Paris green, etc., and in the refining of 
sulphur oils. 

Lead.—Lead enters into many of the great chemical industries and is essen- 
tial as the lining of sulphuric acid chambers, vats for many chemicals, and 
the ores of lead go into white, yellow and red lead, litharge, chromate of lead 
and other pigments, besides a host of chemicals. 

Zinc.—-A larger proportion of zinc goes into use without reduction to metal 
than almost any other metal. Thus zinc white oxide is made direct from the 
ore, and finds increasing use in white paint where the pressure of hydrogen 
sulphide would blacken white lead. 

Nickel and Cobalt.—This industry received contributions for many years 
from the old lead mines of Mine la Motte, Missouri, and products partly have 
been exported and partly have aided in the development of the nickel-plating 
industry, which contributes to almost every line of industrial activity. Mean- 
while, cobalt oxide has been of the greatest use in the fine grades of pottery. 
Lately storage batteries have been devised using these metals, and utilization 
of the salts of both metals widens constantly. 

Chrome Iron Ore.—This source of bichromate of potash and nickel is not 
now produced in the South, but the great industry began in the United States, 
in Baltimore, from ores mined in the neighborhood, and while that supply 
has been practically exhausted the industry flourishes from imported ores. 
The product are used for calico printing in increasing quantity, and if the 
necessity arose the supply for the North Carolina cotton mills could be ob- 
tained from that same State. Chromium pigments permeate the entire paint 
trade. Further, this metal is of the greatest value in making chrome steel. 

Manganese.—This was contributed for many years by the South alone; Vir- 
ginia manganese ores were the source of supply for chemical manufacture all 
over the Union, and the best qualities were even exported. Then began the 
use of manganese as spiegel iron and ferro-manganese, and the necessity of 
drawing on Arkansas and then Cuba for a sufficient supply. Permanganate 
of potash, manganese borate and perborate are also essentials for other in- 
dustries. 

Tin.—Besides tin-plate, pure block tin for pipes, tin bar bronze, ete., in 
chemical laboratories, tin salts are essential in dyeing. It is remarkable that 
this metal has been supplied practically entirely from abroad, when certainly 
a considerable supply could be obtained in North and South Carolina. <A cer- 
tain amount has been obtained from near Gaffney, South Carolina, and by 
mere surface mining from land which as a cotton patch has run the owner 
into debt—a debt which was paid off by the profit on one carload of tin ore. 
It is further remarkable that it was necessary to send this ore to Swansea, 
England, to have it smelted. The metallic tin was then returned to this coun- 
try for use, and some of it doubtless returned to its old home as tinplate 
utensils. 

Limestone.—Iron artd all other forms of smelting, glass and pottery, ce- 
ment, bleaching powder, plaster, mortar, sugar refining, gas manufacture 
fertilizers for acid soils, the decomposition of chrome iron ore, monazite and 
zircon, the manufacture of paper pulp and many smaller industries all depend 
upon a cheap supply of limestone and lime. 

Building Stones._-These enter many other industries as material for the 
construction of plants, and there are many smaller uses calling for special 
Stones, such as slate, soapstone and marble as insulators in electric switch- 
boards, ete. 

Clay Products.—It is difficult to enumerate the products from clays alone, 
let alone to show all the industries to which they are tributary. From fire 
brick in blast furnaces and converters the use extends to vats for acid liquids, 
insulators, pots to hold molten glass, refractory chemical wares, drain tile, 
piping, and these products enter somewhere in practically every industry. 
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Salt.—This is not only a necessity of life, and for butter, cheese, dried 
meats, etc., but it enters the soda, chlorine, glass, pottery, electrical, bromine, 
smelting and many other industries. 

Phosphate Rock.—This is the mineral of interest to the farmer. Florida 
ranks first in its production, all of which comes from the South with the 
exception of a small amount from the large deposits recently found in Utah 
and Idaho. It also goes into the manufacture of pure phosphorus and matches 
and the many other phosphorus industries. 

Graphite, Barytes, Asbestos, Grindstones, Whetstones and Talc are all sim- 
ply tributary to various other industries, while mica, formerly so valuable 
for stoves, is an essential part of electrical armatures and enters as an in- 
sulator into many other uses. 

Sulphur.—This is the fundamental substance for all chemical industries. 
{ts conversion into sulphuric acid is a large industry in itself, but the product 
is only the first stepping-stone to the manufacture of many other chemical 
products. Salt cake is sulphate of soda used in glass making, and as the raw 
material for carbonate of soda it is required in the decomposition of phos- 
phate rock, and in hosts of other activities. 

Finally the interdependence of one mineral product upon another must be 
evident. Thus every increase in the production of basic steel calls for an in 
crease in the production of pig iron, the consumption of scrap iron, of spiegel 
iron or ferro-manganese, and these call for more iron ore, managanese, coke 
and limestone. Every increase in fertilizers calls for a proportionate increase 
in sulphur, phosphate rock and niter. 

In many directions the production of a given mineral is limited to the 
present amount. The market is satisfied, but to increase the consumption it 
is only necessary to push the production of the commodity to which the 
mineral is tributary. It may be accepted as generally true that the mineral 
resources of the South can yield double the present output without strain o1 
waste. The supplies of the South are far beyond the demands of the presen 
or of the immediate future, and their expansion depends simply upon general 
industrial development. It must be hoped that the increase will really wait 
on legitimate demand and not be wasted by export. 

Considering that the South has in general far more mineral wealth than 
necessary for self-development, and, in fact, that this is the sole resource of 
the country for several important minerals, such as sulphur, bauxite and th 
eastern supply of phosphates, it is evident that the South's mineral wealth 
is a great national asset. 





The World’s Great Asset: Cotton 


What it means for the South to hold a practical natural monopoly 
of the world’s cotton production is not generally appreciated nor its 
potentiality fully grasped. Destroy corn, and you could find a substi- 
tute; destroy wheat, and other grains could furnish bread for man- 
kind; but cut short the South’s cotton crop by one-half, and the finan- 
cial and commercial world would stagger; destroy cotton, and civiliza- 
tion would be halted. 

Earth has no substitute for cotton. 

Cotton, the South's crown of glory, is the one staple which enters 
into every civilized life; it is needed in the palace of the king as well 
as in the humblest hut of the peasant; it is the glistening sail alike of 
the royal pleasure yacht and the ship of commerce; it is essential in 
the top as well as in the tire of the automobile; it is as vital in the 
hospital, where it makes possible the surgery of the day, as it is on the 
tented battlefield: it is the basis of one of the greatest manufacturing 
industries of the world, employing more than $3,000,000,000 of capital; 
it is the dominant power in commerce; it brings to the South from 
Europe an average of nearly $2,000,000 a day for every working day 
in the year. 

The value of our cotton exports to Europe annually exceeds the 
total gold production of the world, and the total value of the crop is 
about double the combined value of the gold and silver output of all 
earth. This, the richest possession which a beneficent Creator ever 
gave to any section of earth, is the great prize which the leading 
nations of earth have struggled in vain to capture. This fleecy staple 
makes the study of the South’s weather conditions and its labor supply 
of general interest in every banking house in Europe and America. 
For a century we have rushed it to market as though eager to be rid 
of it, and in doing so have permitted Europe to reap the profit which 
ought to have been ours; and then we wondered why the South did not 
grow enormously rich out of this supreme advantage over any other 
part of the world. 

But a better day is dawning. This royal king is coming into his 
own. The ablest scientists are seeking to improve the quality of the 
seed and the method of cultivation; better fertilization and better cul- 
tivation are increasing the yield per acre; experts are working on 
better machinery to gin and clean and compress it; the world has at 
last come to recognize that it must pay a good price for cotton, or else 
its production will not keep pace with the demand. This king of agri- 
culture, king of manufactures, king of foreign commerce, this king of 
civilization itself, is touching with a magic wand the life of the South 
and quickening it with a wealth and power worthy of the country 
which he has chosen to fix as his perpetual abode. Here he promises 
to forever dominate cotton production and cotton manufacturing, and 
thus help the South to dominate the wealth and civilization of the 
world. 
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The Line of Future Development of the Southern 
Iron Industry 


By Joun JERMAIN Porrer, Metallurgical Engineer, .of Staunton, Va. 


}HE South long stood in the unfortunate position of a producer of 
raw materials for the rest of the world. During the past decade 
great progress has been made in remedying this condition, and 


we now have within our own borders many cotton mills, wood 





working establishments, foundries and other plants manufacturing 
finished materials. still 
will be entirely emancipated from our position as the drudge of the industrial 


Nevertheless, much remains to be done before we 


family. 

While it is, of course, necessary and desirable to develop natural resources 
and produce raw materials, the community which stops there, and sends these 
first products beyond its borders to be worked up into commodities fit for 
consumption, is, like Esau, selling its birthright for a mess of pottage. A ton 
of iron ore, when converted into stoves, will have a value of $40, and will have 
occupation for 10 
it is shipped out 


furnished a day’s 
men. If, however, 
of the community as ore it will have 
brought a return of only $2, and will 
have furnished less than one day's 
occupation for one man. 
the ore, when once taken out, is gone 
forever. It can never be replaced or 
the transaction reconsidered. The 
community is further the loser by the 
double freight which it pays on the 
shipped out and the_ stoves 
brought in again. 

In the iron industry this condition 
has been particularly true. The 
South has for many years been an 
important producer of pig-iron, but it 
is only within the last decade that 


Moreover, 


ore 


material progress has been made in 
working up this pig-iron into more 
In times past 


sold to 


highly finished forms. 
Southern pig-iron has been 
Northern foundries at prices which 
meant the practical giving away of 
the cream of the ore deposits, and, as 
a result of this skimming of the 
cream, the low costs of the nineties 
can never again be duplicated. The 
ironmasters, however, were 
circumstances, 


pioneer 
the 
and are in 


victims of 
to be blamed for 
this spendthrift waste of the treas 
ures horded by Mother Nature. It 
may even be claimed with some jus 


only 
no wise 


tice that the expenditure was justi 
fied by the advertising 


Nevertheless, 


obtained. 
it is a pity that some 
more tangible compensation was not 
secured by the community possessing 
such great potential riches. 
Fortunately, the the 
past have been taken to heart, and a 


mistakes of 


saner view is now taken of the bene- 


fits to be derived from the develop 
I 


ment of mineral resources. Not long 

ago the writer was told by a high \—POTENTIAL CONSUMPTION 
railroad officia! that his road consid B—ACTUAL CONSUMPTION 
ered it poor policy to encourage the 

mining of the iron ores along its lines, since present conditions made it neces 
sary to ship them out of their territory for smelting. The long haul would have 


but 


made the shipment of these ores a source of considerable immediate profit, 
run 


through 


the 


the railroad officials realized that in the long they would loss 


impairment of their natural resources without an adequate increase in 


wealth and prosperity of the community. 
h the small and uncer 


The ironmasters of the South are no longer content wit 


tain profits obtained by shipping their pig-iron north as such, but are more and 


more pursuing the policy of converting it into stee 
semi-finished materials. It is highly 


iron developments at present in contemplation are 


l, pipe and other finished and 





significant practically all the new 





blast furnaces 
4 home market is now 
of the 


home 


mly in connection with steel works or pipe foundries 
for 
waits and depends upon the 


regarded as essential success, and thus it is that the development 


Southern iron industry levelopment of the 
market for pig-iron. 
At the present time, per cent. of the total 


of the 


contains, 50 


1213 per 


although the South 


iron resources of the country, it produces only cent 
made, and consequently has the resources to very greatly expand its output 


whenever market conditions warrant. Since everything hinges on this, let us 


therefore examine the prospects for the future growth of the market for Sout 
ern pig-iron. 
The market for iron and steel in 


comes back chiefly to the question of population 


their ultimate form of finished products 


modified by the industrial 





development of the community. For the United States the consumption of iron 
and steel products is in the neighborhood of 650 pounds per capita, while for 
he whole world it is about 88 pounds per capita. It is undoubtedly true that 
the per capita consumption of such finished products in the South is somewhat 

hi } 


lower than the average for the United States, this being the case on account 


of the greater proportion of the population being engaged in agriculture and 
similar pursuits not requiring the use of large amounts of iron and steel 

The case of pig-iron is different, for this commodity is useless except as it 
the 
therefore, bears almost no relation to population, and is directly a function of 


forms raw material for other manufactured products. Its consumption, 


1 type of industrial development. The per capita consumption of pig 
South I 


that it is not over 150 pounds. The difference represents the backwardness of 


a specia 


iron in the United States is about 650 pounds, while in the estimate 


the South in the manufacture of fin 


hed forms of iron and steel 


Evidently, then, the future of the 
home market for Southern pig-iron 
depends on two factors. First, the 
ndustrial development of this sec 


tion along the line of manufacture of 


finished iron and steel products to a 
point where it can supply its own 
needs of such products. Second, the 
gzrowth of the per capita consumption 
of iron of its population 

ro summarize The present ap 


proximate consumption of pig-iron in 


the South 1.800.000 tons 
If the South manufactured all the 
finished iron and steel it now uses it 
vould probably consume not less 
n 5,000,000 tons of pig-iron 


At the normal per capita consump 





the South should use 10,000,000 
i p ron 
The present production of pig-iron 
S ! ; only about 3,500,000 
| f with some related sta 
cs of e iron industry, are shown 
cal n the accompanying 
ran 
I now ¢ ir, I thin that the 
need of the So ern iron indus 
try is the development of the hom« 
‘ ‘ means the manufac 
t ! n tl South of all products 
é the Sou from needles to 
‘ and from hardware to 
’ l lone the d 
] met! or o I oure nd the 
I of last furnac vill pro 
ito ] nd the 
é mere ( yns of the South 
] ( ll ind that the 
W of en ring iron and 
é pl t ‘ ( T e the tab 
hme! ler manufacturi 
OF PIG-IRON IN THE SOUTH plants which will u r products 
PIG-IRON IN THE souTru and provide them with a market 
It x" } of note that the pro 
ess mad duril ( S er n ¢ fl yng the ne of heavy fin 
shed and semi-finishe produc ‘ ‘ ( é l rails, wit irs 
ete This is directly due to the need of manufacturers of pig-iron for a 
home market, and in going into the production of finished materials they have 
naturally selected lines wl lend themselves most readily to the consump 
tion of large tonnages of pi Moreover, it is the natural order of development 
for the manufacture of any | fir duct not o1 uses iron, but 
almost invariably one or more ‘ ( finished pro s of pig 
iron. For example, the maker of ice-cream freezers not only uses pig-iron to 
make the castings, but also sheet steel f the « teel hoop nd nails in 
the tub, and steel wire for the b: a ntermediate pr icts of pig-iron, and 
nearly all now available from Southern 1 
There are a1 iT f f i é vhich apparently could 
be manufactured to advar eS I ! e profitable to enumerat: 
and discuss some of them 
Cast-iron pipe is eadil Southet wine n by the co 
table, and there are ) nut foundr ) 
plant ere enumerate Ne el ly vo 
The Central West and Sou est market for « nad l 
vided for at the present time, and a pipe fo ry located with reference bot! 


access to this territory and to the of Southern pig-iron should 





tO € asy 


be assured of success. St. Louis, or thereabout should be n ideal te for a 


pipe plant if operated in connection with a blast furnace 
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The South has made considerable progress in steel-making in the last few 
vears, and yet is still far behind its possibilities in this line. Standard and 
ight rails, billets, plates, bars, sheets, wire and wire products are now avail 
able, but there are a host of other products, especially in the lighter class of 
steel manufactures, which must be brought in from the North. Among the steel 
products which should be manufactured in the South are the following: 

Structural shapes; agricultural shapes; merchant pipe; railroad materials 
axles, brake beams, rolled steel car wheels, ete.; track supplies—bolts, tie- 
plates, spikes, splices, ete.; tinplate; galvanized sheets in various forms; fire 
box, boiler, saw and other special plates; special sheets—cold-rolled, non-cor- 
rosive, blue, electrical, ete.; corrugated sheets, expanded metal lath, etc.; strip 


steel for stamping, springs, etc.; shafting; nuts, bolts, washers, rivets, wood and 
machine screws, etc.; horseshoes; wire rope; wire specialties; crucible steel, 
as tool steel, high-speed steel, etc.; pressed-steel products; stamping works, 
and additional structural and plate works. 

Aside from pipe works, the South is notably deficient in foundries. The 
recent statistics gathered by “The Foundry” show that in 1912 there were 71 
foundries of all classes per million population for the whole United States, 
while the South possessed only 31 foundries per million. Moreover, it is prob 
able that the average size of the foundries in the South is less than that for 
the whole country. 

There are certain staple foundry products, such as radiators, brake shoes, 
stoves, etc., which can be made to 
special advantage in the South, and 
we may expect to see very rapid 
growth along this line during the 
next few years. A large radiator 
plant is even now starting up in the 
Birmingham district. 

In the matter of general castings, 
however, the market situation is 
somewhat as it is with pig-iron. The 
great majority of castings are not fin 
ished, but only semi-finished prod 
ucts, as they have machine work done 
on them and are used as parts in an 
infinite variety of construction and 
machines. Hence the foundry indus 
try must largely wait upon the devel 
opment of general manufacturing. 

The possibilities in the 'ine of gen- 
eral manufacturing are too numerous 
to permit of their being more than 
touched upon. 

Railroad equipment shops are badly 
needed. The South has several car 
works, but needs more, and more par- 
ticularly one or more additional loco- 
motive works. Eight manufacturers 
of locomotives advertise in the Manu- 
facturers Record, and, except for the 
branch of the American Locomotive 
Co. at Richmond, all of them are 
located in the North. 

Timber is one of the great natural 
resources of the South, and wood- 
working establishments are therefore 
numerous, and will become more so 
Hence there is a promising field for 
manufacturers of woodworking ma 
chinery. The field is not entirely un 
occupied, there being several very 
successful Southern concerns in this 
line, but there is plenty of room for 
others 

The g 
is agriculture, and although there are 


‘eatest industry of the South 


a number of prosperous manufac 

turers of agricultural .mplements here, the bulk of the apparatus used still 
comes from the North. This condition should not continue. It is not only a 
failure to realize potential wealth, but the heavy freights are a tax upon our 
agricultural interests. 

There is practically no electrical machinery manufactured in the South, 
and the greater part of the power plant equipment used still comes from north 
of the Ohio River. 

To the writer it seems that there is a distinct field for a large engineering 
works in the South. At the present time these works are chiefly concentrated 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and praciically all large steam and water-power 
installations, chemical plant, steel-works equipment, ete., are bought in the 


North. It is true that there is no line of manufacturing requiring more capital, 





skill and patience for its suecessful development, but with the great water- 
power projects now under way, the promise of extensive chemical industries. 
and the inevitable expansion in steel and general manufacturing, it would seen. 
that the field was worthy of cultivation. 

The South also needs more custom or jobbing plants in certain lines. For 
example, there are in the whole South (including Missouri) only 34 steel foun- 
dries and 15 malleable foundries, as against 78 steel and 26 malleable foundries 
in the State of Pennsylvania alone. Forge shops and custom galvanizing works 
may also be mentioned in this connection. 

The writer has, in a previous publication, mentioned the desirability of 
making direct castings at Southern blast furnaces, but it may not be amiss to 
again emphasize this matter. It is hardly necessary to explain that in this 
country the foundry industry is entirely separate and distinct from the manu- 
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facture of pig-iron. Abroad we find foundries and blast furnaces operated to- 
gether in some cases, but here no attempt has been made to integrate the 
foundry with the source of its raw material except in one or two isolated cases. 
The steel industry was once in the same independent position, but now no one 
would think of operating a large steel works except in connection with its own 
blast furnaces and ore supply. The foundry is 20 years behind the state of de- 
velopment reached by the steel industry, and should be greatly benefited by a 
similar process of integration. Development along this line would substitut 
for a multitude of small, and frequently inefficient plants, a few large plants, 
which, having ample capital, could afford to use the best of equipment and 
technical skill. 

Conditions in the South are particularly adapted to the use of the direct 
casting process, and recent improvements in electric furnace construction, etc., 
have provided means for overcoming the technical difficulties in the way, just 
as the invention of the basic open-hearth process paved the way for steel 
making in the South. The chief difficulty now appears to be the lack of fami 
iarity of foundrymen with the blast furnace business and of blast furnace men 
with the foundry business. Such products as are made in large quantities, such 
as soil pipe, radiators, agricultural castings, etc., could most readily be pours 
direct from blast furnace metal, with a considerable saving in cost and im 
provement in quality. Unfortunately, cast-iron water pipes are at present 
barred from this process on account of a senseless provision in the standard 
specifications to the effect that they 
must be poured from remelted iron 

The writer in enumerating as he 
has the industrial needs of the South 
does not wish to be understood as in 
timating that it would be an easy 
matter to start up any and all of the 
plants suggested on short notice. On 
the contrary, it is probable that for 
several of the lines mentioned the 
time is not yet ripe for their profit 
able manufacture in this section, 
and in all cases the closest study and 
most careful consideration should b« 
given to all conditions before coming 
to an irrevocable decision. Particu 
larly it should be remembered that 
the Southern markets are largely po 
tential rather than actual; hence will 
often need careful and patient culti 
vation. 

The conditions for a_ successful 
manufacturing plant are three in 
number. In order of increasing im 
portance they are location, capital 
and the man. 

The South offers every advantage 
in point of location. Cheap raw ma 
terials abound, good markets are at 
hand, fuel is abundant and cheap, 
labor conditions are good, and, in 
short, manufacturing conditions art 
ideal. 

These advantages, however, avail 
nothing if capital for their exploita 
tion is lacking. The South itself has 
been chronically short of capital ever 
since the war, and is very largely 
dependent upon outside help for its 
development. It is for this reason 
that its resources and advantages 
need to be advertised to the outside 
world. 

Natural advantages and _ capital 
both provided, and there is still 
something lacking. Without the man 
of initiative and knowledge they will remain unemployed and unproductive. 
Undoubtedly the man is the most important of the three factors. By his ability 
he may overcome the handicap of poor location, and make the plant successful 
in spite of all. By his energy he may create capital, starting on a “shoestring” 
and building up an industry of enormous proportions. But if he is lacking the 
resources remain unnoticed, the markets unfound and the capital if put into 
use is dissipated like the morning fog before the rising sun, and leaves as little 
trace behind it. 

After all, the chief need of the South is for men—men of ability, knowledge 
and initiative. A few such men have accomplished wonders in the past, and 
will do more in the future. Let us all strive to emulate them. 

PECAN GROWING IN THE SOUTH. 

Five years ago reports from 600 pecan orchards in the South showed a total 
of 300,000 trees then under cultivation, with nearly seven-eights of the total 
in ten States distributed about as follows: Florida, 52,000; Georgia, 35,000 
Louisiana, 29,000; Mississippi, 27,000; Alabama, 23,000; Texas, 15,000; South 
Carolina, 4000; Virginia, 2500: North Carolina, 1000, and Oklahoma, 1000. The 
relative positions of these States may have changed somewhat since then, as 
in the past five or six years more than 1,500,000 trees have been sold from th 
nurseries to the principal pecan-growing States. These sales indicate th 


wide interest in the commercial growing of the pecan, which is still in its 
infancy. Large tracts of land in Southern Mississippi, Southern Alabama, 
Central and Southern Georgia, Northern Florida and Eastern Texas are being 
planted in the nut trees. 
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The Iron and Steel Possibilities of the South 


By Epvwin C. Ecker, Mining Geologist, Washington, D. C. 





N taking up this subject it has seemed best to commence by sum PIG-IRON OUTPUT, 1880-1910 
marizing the manner in which the present Southern iron develop Totals Ratio, Southern 
ment has been brought about and its relations in the past to iron Year United States South to Total 
and steel development elsewhere in the United States. The avail 1SS80 . 835,191 $48 978 11.7 
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total tonnage of ore which may be considered available. On this point we have 
several estimates, differing quite widely, but whose totals are ail of about the 
same degree of magnitude. The estimate by Hayes, published in 1909 by the 
United States Geological Survey, credited the South with slightly over 850, 
000,000 tons of strictly available ore, in addition to about 1,850,000,000 tons 
of ore which Hayes considered not immediately available. The estimate by 
Messrs. Birkinbine and Butler, published at about the same time, placed the 
available Southern tonnage at about 1,815,000,000 tons. In a recent discussion* 
of this subject I have suggested reasons for increasing previous estimates as 
to:-Southern tonnage, if it is to be compared directly with estimates of Lake 
tonnage, and have placed my own figures for minimum available Southern 
tonnage at 2,600,000,000 tons. There is no need to go into the matter in detail 
in the present place, but it can safely be assumed that there are at least 
several thousand million tons of ore in the South of a grade which would be 
workable during any reasonably good business year. 

The point to which attention should be directed is the rate at which this 
tonnage is being used. During 1910, a year of heavy shipments, the Southern 
mines contributed about 7,000,000 tons of ore, and it is unlikely that 1912 will 
show any heavy increase over these figures. At this rate the Southern ore 
reserves would last some 300 or 100 years; and even if we assume that there 
will be a rapid and great expansion in Southern iron production, it is obvious 
that it will be many years before exhaustion of the ore supply will be any 


factor in limiting this growth. 


THE SOUTHERN COAL RESERVES. 


So far as supplies of coal are concerned, the South has little reason to 
avoid comparison with any of the States east of the Great Plains, and when we 
discuss the prospects of American steel development we may, for all practical 
purposes, disregard the States west of the Missouri River. In the present 
paper, therefore, the comparisons made will refer only to the area east of the 
100th meridian. 

The latest figures on coal reserves which are available at the date of writ- 
ing are the summaries by E. W. Parker, published in the annual volume, “Min- 
eral Resources of the United States for 1911.” In his report on coal for that 
year Mr. Parker furnishes data on the unmined coal tonnages still remaining 
in the various States. These figures I have rearranged so as to better serve 
the purposes of the present discussion. 

At the close of 1911 the Geological Survey estimates that there were still 
remaining in the United States, excluding Alaska, somewhat over 2,000,000,- 
000,000 tons of coal of all kinds. Of this enormous reserve, practically two 
thirds exists in the area west of the 100th meridian, including the States of 
the Great Plains, the Rocky Mountains, the Great Basin and the Pacific Coast 
As a basis for general manufacturing this far Western tonnage is highly impor- 
tant, but as related to a possible steel industry it becomes almost negligible, 
for, unfortunately, it is not balanced by a corresponding development of iron 
ores in the Western country. So that in our present discussion we may fairly 
disregard the Western coal reserves and concentrate attention on the unmined 
coal tonnage which still exists in the States east of the Great Plains. 

In the portion of the United States to which our attention is thus limited 
the Geological Survey estimates a total coal reserve of slightly over 1,000,000,- 
000,000 tons. About half of this total occurs in the Southern States, as that 
term is applied throughout this publication. The exact division by States is 


as follows: 


COAL RESERVES OF THE SOUTH. 
State. Tons. 

Alabama... 68,572,000,000 
Arkansas 1,839,000,000 
Georgia.... 920,000,000 
Kentucky 103,771,000,000 
Maryland . 7,795,000,000 
Missouri. . 39,833,000,000 
North Carolina... ; 199,000,000 
ORiGnOMS ...... gate Sain ira ae Ge Ag Nee 


79,201,000,000 
SE ae ree One ee ERE ME Come ee 25,499,000,000 
Texas...... 30,967,000,000 


22,380,000,000 
149,026,000,000 


Virginia .. Pane 
West Virginia.... a kaha eee 


Total Southern coal reServe......c.ccccecece 530,002,000,000 

Of this total tonnage practically all is good bituminous coal, though the 
Texas total includes a notable proportion of lignite. In the other States, how- 
ever, we may fairly consider that all of the tonnage estimated is coal suitable 
for general manufacturing uses, that most of it can be coked if proper processes 
be used, and that a very large proportion of it is strictly “coking coal” as that 
term is applied today by those who still think in terms of the beehive oven. 

During 1911 the Southern States mined 117,625,019 tons of coal. At this 
rate of consumption the Southern coal supply would last for some 3000 or 4000 
years, so that we can contemplate a considerable increase in the rate of South- 
ern coal mining without becoming alarmed over the impending exhaustion of 
the coal supply. Even an ardent conservationist would find it difficult to really 
make much capital out of figures of this type. 

It is clear that the coal reserves of the South are so large that exhaustion 
of the coal supply will not be the factor to bring about a slowing down in the 
rate of Southern steel development. The coal supplies of this section are far 
beyond any probable future requirements of its iron industry; they are well 
distributed ‘throughout the various States, and they include a far larger pro 
portion of strictly “coking coal” than do the reserves of any other section of 
the United States. 


*“Extent and Duration of American Iron Ore Reserves,” Engineering Magazine, Sep 
tember, 1912, 


Part II 


MARKET CONDITIONS IN THE PAST. 


Three features stand out prominently when the Southern iron industry is 
studied from a commercial standpoint. These are: (1) that until very recently 
all of the Southern output was marketed in the form of pig-iron, and that even 
now most of it is still sold in that form; (2) that the bulk of the output is 
marketed at points far from the furnace and is subject to heavy freight charges, 
and (3) that the market price of Southern pig is always lower, and usually 
much lower, than that of similar grades at Northern and Eastern furnaces. 
These three points of interest may be separately discussed, though they are 
all interrelated very closely. 

(1) The South has always been an important producer of foundry irons, 
while a considerable tonnage of steel-making pig has been shipped from Vir- 
ginia for conversion elsewhere. As a result even at present considerably less 
than half of the total pig-iron produced in the South is converted into steel at 
Southern plants, while until quite recently the proportion thus converted 
locally was even less important. Of course, so long as the acid Besseme1 
process was the principal steel-making method, this condition could not b« 
changed, for low-phosphorus ores are almost non-existent in the South. But 
as things stand now this difficulty is done away with to a large extent, and the 
further development of Southern steel-making will be limited not by technical 
factors, but by questions of capital and markets. If the market becomes broad 
enough to justify it, we may expect that capital will in time be provided to 
erect steel-making and finishing plants for such furnace groups as have sup 
plies of ore and coal sufficient to justify the increased investment. 

(2) The fact that local foundry development was never sufficient to tak« 
up any large proportion of the pig-iron produced in the South had, of course, 
the effect of forcing Southern furnaces to ship North and West into compet 
tive markets. Even now, with a fair degree of steel production in the South 
a large portion of Southern pig metal still goes to very distant markets. Th: 
extent to which this distant shipping was carried on can be best understood 
if we take up a specific case, and, fortunately, the statistics for one of th: 
largest Southern companies are available. 

For many years the company in question has been one of the largest pig 
iron producers in the South. During quite recent years it has also become a 
steel producer, but during its early history all of its product was marketed a 
pig-iron. Its actual pig-iron sales now are relatively small in ordinary years 
though the possibility that they will be made exerts an influence over Southern 
conditions. The following detailed figures of its production and shipments t 
various markets during 1888 and 1899 are probably fairly representative of 
general Southern shipments during those years. They have been also reduce 
to percentages for convenience of comparison: 


—1888.—— ~—1899.— 

Tons Per Tons Per 

Destination. Shipped. Cent. Shipped. Cent 

New York and New England............. 30,567 14 75,270 10 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, ete.. 138,481 62 485,090 63 
oe nee 50,406 22 102,735 13 
Western and Pacific States............... 5,305 2 28,735 4 
I Ae ns io i ce wa wae era ata 75,390 10 
ee Gas i 3 cad cac ves ccnaes 224,759 100 767,220 100 


Though the management of the company pointed to these exhibits with 
evident pride, it is clear enough that they were not really things to be proud of, 
and that the distribution of shipments shown in them gives some clue to the 
relatively slow growth of the Southern iron industry in general. During later 
years things improved in this regard, and for 1907 the same company distrib 
uted its total product as follows: 


Tons. 

Sold as pig-iron.. ee ee ee ere re 315,573 
Converted into steel........ pclae Sglar ein Grice Owe ea 287,25 
EE I I avin arulitn wate wely Mk tuulda wd benkewecaas 602,827 


It is probably correct enough to say that of its total iron output 60 per cent. 
or more was in 1907 used locally as compared with the 13 per cent. used in 
1899. In the past few years the percentage converted or sold locally has grown 
still higher, and hereafter it is probable that in good business years the entire 
output will be locally used. 

(3) This particular instance has been followed out in detail because the 
exact figures happen to be available, but it throws light on general conditions 
in the Southern industry during the past few decades. Iron has been produced 
cheaply and shipped to great distances in order to find a sufficiently broad 
market. This brings us directly to the price question. 

It might, of course, be said that distant shipment does not affect prices, 
since prices are quoted at furnace and freight rates are added to these base 
prices. This would be true enough if only a small proportion of the total out- 
put of any district was sold at distant markets. But when, as in the case of 
Southern iron, practically all of the output was sold in distant markets in 
direct competition with Northern irons, the Birmingham price was practically 
the Northern market price less freight. All the advantages of cheap raw mate- 
rials and low assembling costs were thrown away as soon as the bulk of the 
product was shipped into distant competitive markets, and Southern furnaces 
have in consequence shown less profits than those in the North. The prospects 
of improvement in this regard will be noted later. 


FUTURE MARKET POSSIBILITIES. 


In discussing the market conditions which have limited Southern iron devel- 
opment in the past we have in reality outlined many of the points on which 
the hope of future growth must depend. It is clear enough that the Southern 
supply of raw materials is sufficient to justify a far greater iron output than 
now exists. It is also clear that pig-iron can be made cheaply at several points 
in the South, though this fact is no justification for also selling it cheaply. 
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And as regards the fact itself, unusually low figures of cost must be accepted 


hout lining or its 


with some cantion. A company which runs its furnaces wit 
mines without roofs can show good paper costs for a time, but there is a 
natural limit to that sort of thing, and if it is practiced too long the receivers 
are apt to have a bad mess to clear up. There has been a good deal of misun- 
derstanding concerning low-cost Southern iron in the past, but this is disap 
pearing as accountiug methods are becoming more uniform. 

For our present purposes we may assume that the bulk of the Southern 
tonnage is produced at a total cost several dollars per ton cheaper than the 
bulk of Northern iron, but that market conditions in the past have been such 
that this lower cost did not mean higher or even equal profits per ton. It is 
evident that even with an ample supply of raw materials it would be difficult 
to find capital to finance any large expansion of the industry under such con- 
ditions. Growth of the Southern steel and iron foundry must depend on im- 
provement of conditions in the territory naturally tributary to Southern fur- 
naces and mills, so that this territory is capable of absorbing an increased 
output at somewhat fairer prices than have prevailed in the past 

The Southern States themselves contain slightly over one-third of the popu 
lation of the entire United States. Of course, some of the South can be 
reached most economically from Northern points, but, on the other hand, 
Alabama mills have some natural territory in the West, and Virginia and 
Maryland have market areas to the northward. So that in any general con 
sideration of the matter we may safely assume that the territory naturally 
tributary to Southern furnaces and mills contains one-third of the American 
population. But it is often overlooked that, in other regards, it is not average 
market ground. Its agricultural values are high, but its manufacturing is still 
relatively deficient; its railroad mileage until recently was below the average, 
and in some other respects it has in the past had less need for iron and steel 
per capita than the remainder of the United States. These facts are conve 
niently summarized in the following table, which also serves to indicate how 


conditions are changing in these regards: 


SOUTHERN MARKET FACTORS, 1880-1910. 








1880. 1890, 1900 1910 
Population, total..... 18,614,925 22,538,751 27,445,457 32,480,343 
Per cent., U. S.. 35.8% 36.1% 35.3 
Railroad mileage, to- 
i rere 24,866 50,350 61,880 S7,0S4 
Per cent., U. S.. 26.7% 30.2 31.8 35.5 
Capital in manufac- 
Ci ciowek saw wes $329,753,000 $S48,868,000 $1,408,866,000 $2,S884,666,000 
Per cent., U. S.. 11.8% 13.0 14.3% 15.5 
Annual manufactured 
eer $622,840,000 $1,242,581,000 $1,860,118,000 $3,158,107,000 
Per cent., U. S.. 11.6% 1: ; 14.3 15.2% 
Coal production, tous. 7,002 4 24,925 54,510,460 120,856,3 
Per cent., U. S.. 9.8% 15.8% 20.2 24.1 
Pig-iron output, tons. 148,978 1,833,937 2,642,720 3,447,291 
Per cent., U. S.. 11.7% 19.9% 19.1% 12.6% 


On examining the data presented in the foregoing table it will be seen that 
the Southern States have held their relative proportion of 1 


total population 
quite steadily, showing only slight changes in this regard over the past 30 


vears. But in the factors which make for increased iron and steel consump- 
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tion they have advanced very rapidly Railroad mileage has increased from 


1 


26.7 per cent. of the American total in 1SS0 to 35.5 per cent. in 1910, and the 
relative gains in both the capital invested in manufacturing industries and in 
the total annual production of those industries has been particularly marked 


Concurrently with these advances in industrial development, the coal produc 
tion of the South has gained remarkably as compared with that of the remain 
der of the United States. The iron production alone has shown no serious gain 
in relative status, and this fact of itself is sufficient to indicate that the South 
ern iron market is far from being overbuilt at the present noment. With such 
rapid increases in general manufacturing and coal output, and with the in 
creased railroad mileage which these advances will, in turn, require, it seems 


clear that the territory strictly tributary to Southern mills and furnaces is 


gaining rapidly in its capacity for iron and steel consumption, and that there 


is every reason to believe that this gain will continue in the future This 
implies that heavily increased productive capacity must be supplied very 
shortly, with the prospect that the returns on investment in such increased 
furnace and mill capacity will be attractive enough to stimulate investment 
The normal growth of the industry will in future be more or k regular, 
its fluctuations depending principally on general business conditions through 


out the United States In addition to this regular growth, however, the fac 


must not be overlooked that at intervals much more striking and irregular 
changes in market conditions may be expected. Two such important chang: 
are at present in prospects, dependent, respectively, upon prospective tariff 


changes and on the completion of the Panama Canal. It may be well to sug 
gest briefly how each of these factors seems likely to affect the growth of the 
Southern iron and steel industry. In order to dispose of the two factors in the 
most encouraging order, we may take up the tariff first and the canal later 
The Southern furnaces and mills have always had a considerable market 


in the States bordering on the Pacific, an area which is pract treated lik« 


i\ 
export territory so far as marketing conditions are concerned. In this terri 
tory Birmingham pig-iron meets foreign metal, the imported product being 
principally Scotch, English and Chinese \s time goes on the proportion of 


the latter may be expected to increase, for next to Germany our principal com 


petitor of the future will probably be China, so far as iron and steel production 
is concerned. The Pacific Coast market can be reached, under existing tariff 
conditions, at a profit, though not at a very remarkable on If, however, th 
iron and steel tariffs be reduced to a point which will satisfy Eastern con 
sumers, the Pacific Coast will have to be abandoned entirely by American 
furnaces and mills. This statement, in fact, applies not only to iron and steel] 
products, but to a considerable number of other bulky manufactured staples 
The effects of the tariff change may, on the ot r hand © modinhed to some 
extent by the completion of the Panama Canal. It is too soon to speculate on 
the freight rates which may be established for shipments to our own coast 
and we can only hope that they may in e cases aid Eastern and Southern 
mills in holding some share of the Pacific Coast busine With regard to 
other market areas, however, there is little reason to doubt the good effect 
of the canal. It is certain that its opening will advance trade relations with 
the west coast of Central and South Amer and it is equa certain that 
Southern mills will derive the greatest benefit from increased trade in thes 
particular markets. Thanks to our coastwise navigation laws, it is often 
cheaper to ship to a foreign country than to an American port an equal dis 


tance away. 


Coal Area of South as Compared With Europe 


Production and Potentialities of the South’s Coal Fields’ 


By Evwarp W. Parker of the United States Geological Survey 


SWRIOR to the war between the States, the Commonwealths lying 
south of the Mason and Dixon line and of the Ohio River de- 
pended almost exclusively upon the products of the surface of the 
earth for their existence. Cotton was king, and with corn and 
_ sane formed the triumvirate that ruled the industrial life of the 
South. The abundant forests not only furnished the fuel for domestic use, 
but supplied such limited demand as was created by the scattered factories 





and the rail and water transportation interests. Many of the readers of this 
issue of the Manufacturers Record will remember the “wood burners” that 
hauled the slow-moving, frequent-stopping trains of thirty or forty years ago. 
In most of the States mining of any kind was almost unknown. Up to 1870 
the total coal production of the Southern States had amounted to less than 
50,000,000 short tons, and 70 per cent. of this had been taken from the mines 
of Maryland and of the northern counties’of that part of Virginia which since 
1863 has been included in her offspring, West Virginia. 

The development of the South in the past forty years of its existence is 
unparalleled in the history of the world. And if, as Patrick Henry has sug- 
gested, the history of the past is the lamp that illumines the path of the 
future, the Southern States may contemplate the coming years with a confi- 
dence that is not misplaced. It is difficult to realize that Alabama, whose 
total production of coal up to 1870 was less than 200,000 tons, has produced in 
the last forty years over 220,000,000 tons, and that more than 55 per cent. of 
this has been mined in the last decade. Forty years ago Oklahoma, then the 
Indian Territory, which mined no coal on a commercial scale prior to 1870, 
and less than 300,000 tons from 1872 to 1881, produced over 30,000,000 tons in 
the last ten years and over 51,000,000 tons in the last forty years. Arkansas’ 
total production was less than 500 tons prior to 1870, and over 32,000,000 tons 
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in the last decade. West Virginia in the second decade of its State history 
produced about 12,000,000 tons, and in the last ten years, from 1902 to 1911, 
she produced over 430,000,000 tons, and in the last forty years has yielded 
nearly 650,000,000 tons. These are simply a few striking instances of the 
development of the individual States. The growth of coal production in the 
South, as a whole, and when compared with that of the rest of the United 
States and with the countries of Europe, presents equally interesting material 
for contemplation. As already stated, the total production of this region 
prior to 1870 was less than 50,000,000 tons; in the last forty years it has reached 
the enormous total of nearly 1,500,000,000. In the ten years from 1872 to 1881 
the Southern States produced about 57,500,000 tons; in the last ten years they 
produced over 860,000,000 tons. The total production in all other States has 
grown in the same period from 554,000,000 tons to 3,310,000,000 tons. In other 
words, the coal production of the United States exclusive of the Southern 
States in the later period was six times that of the earlier, while the growth 
in the Southern States is represented by the multiple of 15. The percentage 
of the total production credited to the Southern States in the earlier period 
was less than nine; in the last ten years it was 26. The total production of 
the principal countries of Europe in the same length of time has grown from 
2,600,000,000 tons to 6,345,600,000 tons, the latter figure being less than two 
and a half times the former. 

So much for the past. The present is taking care of itself, and so far as 
the Southern States are concerned the future holds no terrors. If we com 
pare the coal production of the Southern States with that of all Europe during 
the last forty years, we find that in each decade the tonnage from the former 
has increased something more than 100 per cent., while that of Europe has 
increased between 30 and 40 per cent If the curves thus created are pro 


jected into the future we find that although the European production in the 
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decade earlier than 1911 was a little more than seven times that of the South- 
ern States, still at the end of the next fifty years the Southern States would 
be producing as much coal as all of Europe, including Great Britain. The 
question then naturally arises as to whether the Southern States possesses 
the reserves from which such a production could be obtained. Official esti- 
mates of the available supplies of coal in the United States have been made 
by the United States Geological Survey and are probably as reliable as any 
that have been made for other countries—doubtless they are more reliable 
than any in existence for any European country except Great Britain, for 
which estimates were prepared by the Royal Commission on Coal Supplies. 
This report was made in 1905, and so far as the writer is informed was the 
first attempt by a government agency to secure any estimates on the fuel sup- 
plies for future use. Following this, Mr. M. R. Campbell of the United States 
Geological Survey prepared estimates of the coal supplies of the United States, 
which, with a map of the coal areas, was published in 1908. Mr. Campbell's 
estimates for some of the Western States have been revised as a result of 
later study and more complete information, but those of the Southern States 
have not been materially changed. These show that the known coal fields 
of the Southern States occupy areas aggregating about 88,000 square miles, in 
addition to which may be added between 10,000 and 12,000 square miles of 
country about which little is known, but which are believed to contain work- 
able coal. Nor do these estimates include something over 80,000 square 
miles of territory lying in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas (Texas 
alone contains 53,000 miles of this territory) and Arkansas, supposed to con- 
tain workable beds of lignite, whose potentialities for the future are believed 
to be enormous, but which because of the large supply of higher grade and 
cheap, true coals are largely undeveloped and will probably lie dormant for 
some years to come unless the gas producer or some other process for their 
utilzation gives them a better competitive standing with the other fuels. 
Considering only the known fields, we find that the coal areas of the Southern 
States exceed those of all Europe by approximately 100 per cent., compila- 
tions from such data as are available showing the total coal areas in Europe 
to be about 44,000 square miles. Of this amount, 20,000 square miles, or nearly 
one-half, are in Russia, and are relatively lean in coal, the supplies being esti- 
mated at twenty billion tons. The Royal Commission on Coal Supplies of 
Great Britain estimated that in areas aggregating 12,000 square miles the coal 
reserves amounted to about 160,000,000,000 long tons, or say, 180,000,000,000 
short tons. Germany's areas are small, estimated at 1700 square miles, but 
the fields are rich and the supplies are estimated at only a little less than 
those of Great Britain, or at 164,000,000,000 tons. France is said to have 2500 
square miles of coal fields; Austria-Hungary 1800 square miles and Belgium 
500 square miles with reserves of 16,000,000,000 or 17,000,000,000 tons each. 
Spain has about 5500 square miles of coal areas, but like Russia they are 
lean and are estimated to contain only about 4,000,000,000 tons. Italy pro- 
duces only lignite, and the output is unimportant. 

The combined coal supplies of the countries mentioned above amount to 
418,000,000,000 tons. Mr. Campbell's estimates place the total reserves of the 
Southern States in the known coal fields (and these include only 2000 square 
miles of the 55,000 square miles of lignite in Texas and none in the other 
States) at 530,000,000,000 tons—over 25 per cent. more than those of all Europe. 
The supplies in the Southern States are nearly four times those of England 
and more than four times those of Germany, but they have not been, nor are 
they being, drained at the same rate. During the last ten years Great Britain 
has produced 2,800,000,000 tons and Germany 2,150,000,000 tons. The Southern 
States produced in the same time 862,000,000 tons, less than one-fourth that of 
Great Britain and less than one-third that of Germany. Since 1872 the drain 
upon the coal reserves of the Southern States has been 1,460,000,000 tons, 
while the drain upon the European supplies has been nearly twelve times as 
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great, or 17,000,000,000 tons—enough to exhaust the entire supplies of France, 
Austria-Hungary or Belgium. The total production of the Southern States to 
the close of 1911 has been less than three-tenths of one per cent., and the 
average annual production of the last ten years has been at the rate of .02 of 
1 per cent. of the supplies. In the last forty years the production of Europe 
has reduced the “stock on hand” by a little more than 4 per cent., and the 
average annual production in the last decade has been at the rate of about .15 
of 1 per cent. 

The accompanying diagram shows the areas in square miles of the coal 
fields of Great Britain and Germany compared with the rest of Europe, and of 
Great Britain, Germany, all Europe exclusive of Russia, and all Europe in- 
ciuding Russia, compared with those of the Southern States. They foretell 
the possibilities of the South's future with little aid from the writer's pen 


Coal Production of the Southern States for the Last Forty Years By Decades 
and States. 





1872-81. 1882-91. 1892-1901. 1902-11. Total. 

Short Tons. Short Tons. Short Tons. Short Tons. Short Tons 
eee 1,735,172 26,269,173 64,021,693 128,936,352 220,962,390 
Arkansas....... 34,778 2,003,322 9,065,947 21,120,195 32,224,242 
ee 1,025,644 1,956,986 2,773,442 3,079,197 8,835,269 
Kentucky....... 7,219,088 20,170,505 38,731,142 99,994,887 166,115,622 
Maryland....... 24,583,348 29,023,311 41,759,175 49,311,270 144,677,104 
Missouri..... 10,033,984 28,302,317 37,853,255 103,717,089 
N. Carolina..... 22,650 33,589 162,697 48,986 267,922 
Oklahoma...... 270,947 6,170,570 14,591,620 30,599,839 51,632,976 
io Kick acces 974,756 6,283,951 14,772,827 22,031,534 
i re 559,719 6,236,410 15,916,668 45,670,182 68,382,979 
W. Virginia..... 11,985,844 


48,538,310 153,257,109 430,737,994 644,519,257 


Total S. States. 57,471,174 168,904,465 374,865,761 862,124,984 1,463,366,384 
All other States 553,724,704 1,142,227,835 1,779,591,998 3,310,356,466 6,785,901,003 





United States. . 611,195,878 1,311,132,300 2,154,457,759 4,172,481,450 8,249,267,387 


Coal Production of the Principal Countries of Europe During the Last Forty 
Years By Decades. 





1872-81. 1882-91. 1892-1901. 1902-11. Total. 
G. Britain... .1,509,609,180 1,874,801,769 2,226,370,720 2,807,269,836 8,418,051,505 
Germany..... 557,160,875 862,069,877 1,314,413,638 2,152,639,499 4,886,283,889 
France....... 192,440,888 244,406,091 328,679,627 396,119,268 1,161,645,874 
Belgium...... 168,928,886 205,122,415 234,062,784 255,687,041 863,801,126 
Austria....... 142,904,880 241,681,920 385,673,065 500,356,196 1,270,616,061 
| aa 22,839,281 53,238,751 122,884,070 233,226,438 432,188,540 
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2,593,883,990 3,481,320,823 4,612,083,904 6,345,298,278 17,032,586,995 


Areas and Supplies of the Principal Coal Producing Countries of Europe. 


Supplies. 
Short Tons. 


Coal Area. 
Square Miles. 


ee ere eee 12,000 180,000,000,000 
RE (ch wewkr andere cede Gans 1,700 164,000,000,000 
RE a de ahinttidian¢ a aielare ad aetien 20,000 20,000,000,000 
oe ee ee 2,500 17,000,000,000 
ps errr eer errr 1,800 17,000,000,000 
PE ee eres 500 16,000,000,000 
a eee oe ee 5,500 4,000,000,000 

44,000 418,000,000,000 
Southern States....... eT ee 87,516 530,012,285,000 


COAL AREA OF SOUTH COMPARED WITH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
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Timber Resources of the Sout 


By Ilu MAXWELL. 














HE South is now supplying more than 23,000,000,000 feet of lumber Seventy-one per cent. of the lumber cut by sawmills in these three States 
a year for the industries of this country and for export. The is not further manufactured in the States Some of it is used rough and 
value of this product at the mills is about $350,000,000, or slightly never passes through machines again; but much of it ent to distant regions, 
under $15 a thousand feet. The number of sawmills contributing where it becomes the raw material for wood-using factories Why cannot 
to the output exceed 18,000. The figures for 1909 show that the Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama work up this lumber themselves? They 
cut of hardwoods was 5,631,825,000 feet and the soft woods 17,939,799,000 feet have the coal for power, and they have waterpower 
The following table gives the lumber output by Siates and the number of mills These three States are selected because they are typical They lie side 
reporting in 1910: by side They have soft woods and hard wood I the matter further by 
State. No. of Mills. Feet. taking three others—the next tier west—which also lie in a body and which 
ete a ee a a ed Be 1,358 1,465,623,000 have hard woods and soft woods Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana are the 
SES cb esnsea he daneananennsdanee nes 1,260 1,844,446,000 States. The figures for them need an explanation, for they are not quite on 
Florida ..... iat at alee acne ane ee ee pee ee oe 345 992,091,000 the same basis as those already eg I rexas Auisiana and Arkansas mills 
GOOTHIR scccsces ek tiveht-~wwsenaediek 1,265 1,041,617,000 : 
Kentucky ........ Lae accent ene tae ne 1,660 753,556,000 ‘turn out large amounts of lumber, which is passed through planers that sim 
I i ag inc ark anaes loa nina eee mt aia ad ole 497 900,000 ply surface it for the purpose of reducing freight charges on shipments, This 
fo ee interne enews bad 431 54,000 was listed with products “further 1 fac I eatly incre host 
Mississippi Terre Airis ere ieee dr Ogre mt 1,061 2,122,205,000 figures, as shown in the following tabk 
ee Vetide owes eu wedene<e eat 1,325 501,691,000 
I I in wi Sh ce wren lele aaa eee 2,368 1,824,722,000 — 
Oklahoma ........ SE ne a ne 23 164,663,000 Annua sawmill cut ruru Per cent. fur 
SS eee 693 706,831,000 ; I . ner manu 
ERE og ai dnescarickacreesh onan ee 1,774 1,016,475,000 ATKansas €,111,500,000 os 
Teen piscina alee aia a 466 1.884,134,000 Louisiana.... 3,551,918,000 3S 
a ae ty 2,286 1,652,192,000 Texas.. 2,099,130,000 i 
West Virginia..... oe .. 1,069 1,376,737,000 = oak aN 7 
. a m Total rye 7,162,348 178,672,213 15 
Re ae 21,235,437,000 : : 
If a reasonable amount wert ibtracted for e planed lumber included in 
The above figures are exclusive of lath, shingles, cooperage, tanning ex the above, and which was not fu r manuf red. the ratio of manufa 
tract, tanbark, cordwood, pulpwood, wood distillation, hewed railroad ties, tured to unmanufactured would be about what i in Alabama, Mississippi 
fence posts, telegraph and telephone poles, piles and other round and hewed and Tennesse¢ That is nearly w f ‘ ow f \ Soutl 
imbers. Statistics for some of these commodities have not been compiled by but the exact showing cannot vet be 1 cause atistics of wood manu 
States, and for that reason figures cannot be given separately and accurately factures in some of the Southern S ! col ‘ 
for the South; but if all products coming from the forest were measured and The meaning of these figure y th ot About 30 
counted, the total would unquestionably show that the forests of the 16 States feet of lumber in every 100 that pas throus sawmills in the South is 
in the table yield not less than 40,000,000,000 feet, board measure, yearly. further manufactured in South e rest pped away, except what is 
That is an enormous resource which bounteous nature gave the South, and used in the rough at hom« What ( of e rough lumber which is 
the South is giving it to the nation and to the world. About 150 commercial shipped out of the South? | no » trace the carload eparately 
tree species grow in the South, though some are comparatively scarce and but a few figures concerni é ! cto N hern States wil 
are not now of much importance; but every one of them has been found serv give a hint. The sawmills of Ma chu ce 361.200.000 feet of lu 
iceable for something besides fuel, and has a money value. A Government ber a year and its wood-using factor , 5419.319.644 feet. The Soutl 
report published in 1912 on the wood-using industries of Texas listed 119 js supplying a pretty large part of th ference. Illinois produces 170,181,00 
woods which grow in that State, every one of which was found in use in the feet of lumber a vear and its factori ‘ nd \ 00,000 feet—more than 
State. 10 times what its fore vit S ! mber is converted in 
The timber of the South belongs in two general classes, hard woods and finished products in Illinoi Could ne he § h ) is well, and become 
soft woods. The hard woods are the broad-leaf trees, most of which shed thei! a manufacturer and seller insiea Michigan ti 1 lar 
leaves in the fall. The soft woods are needle-leaf, and only one (cypress) producer of lumber; but after the at : d for rough con uction i 
sheds its leaves annually. The two classes grow in mixture to some extent, taken out, Michigan has not en fol n factor I 1 yearly 
but generally they are fairly well separated. The great belts of cypress and from the South for the purpose of further manufacture 12,000,000 feet of cy 
pines sweep round the coast from Maryland to Texas, and west of the Missis press, 15,000,000 feet of hickory, 22,000,000 fe« of short-leaf pine, 000 
sippi extend northward to Missouri. Smaller tracts of pine, spruce and hem- 000 feet of yellow poplar, 2 ( ( of red 000,000 fe of long-leaf 
lock occupy some of the Appalachian summits and high slopes. pine and about 50,000,000 feet of w e and red oa esides large quantities 
Some of the hard woods extend down to the coast and occupy part of the of other woods 
flat country and the swamps which are not much above tide level; but such The South is missing its opportunity in not keeping it umber at home 
is not the South’s important hardwood region. It lies on higher ground. It until it is manufactured into finished pr ‘ ready for the user Before the 
reaches the tops of some of the loftiest summits in West Virginia and of the war the cotton was sold raw It is now found profitable to make cloth of it 
States southward to Georgia, and it covers the mountain sides and the rolling and sell the cloth. In like manner it w be found profitable to convert the 
hills. A belt approximately 300 miles wide crosses east and west the States trees into furniture, house finis! ‘ boxe farm implement musical in 
of Kentucky, Tennessee and the northern portions of Georgia, Alabama and struments, woodenware, sash , ’ ehic ‘ laundry 
Mississippi, and ends in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. appliances, chai sporting and athletic , caskets and coffins, toys, pul 
The 16 States listed above supply more than half of the lumber of the leys, dowels, brushes and broo1 and e many other articles which ar 
United States and it goes to all parts of the country, even to the Pacific coast, wanted in every market in the country There is no excuse for shipping 
which has enormous timber resources of its own. The furniture makers ber 1000 miles to be made into furniture and then buy the furniture back w 


west of the Rocky Mountains buy oak which grows among the mountains all the cost of labor and profit, and two freig 





south of the Potomac. The vehicle manufacturers of the Pacific slope send factory, make the commodities and let the shipmer f finished produc 
2000 miles to Arkansas, Tennessee and other Southern States for hickory. away from, not toward, the Sout! 
Ash from the same region reaches numerous factories beyond the Rocky Many Southern men say the u ( ed labor for working wood in an 
Mountains. However, the principal market for the South's lumber is in the up-to-date way. Factories I bor, ar f they cannot draw 
States of the North and East. A Northern factory which does not have its they can develop it. Sucl ‘ r to | cular region I 
Southern pine, oak and cypress is hard to find. Comparatively few of the obeys the law of supply and demand me { ny other commodity that 
Northern States are now producing the lumber they use. They are buying is for sale. Create conditior ‘ ! ‘ yoodworkers and the 
from the South. The prevailing direction of lumber shipments in the region will soon appear 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio is northward. The South is rapidly cutting its fore The demands of the country for 
This betrays a condition which, if the South's interest is to be looked after, 40,000,000,000 feet a year of Southern wood is bound to make an impression 
ought not exist much longer. The South is furnishing the rough lumber, but The supply, even at that rat xvod while, but is not exhaust 
is not further manufacturing as much of it as it should. Only half of the less. If the manufacture of tl be undertaken, it cannot be indefi 
work is being done in the South that should be done there. The trees are nitely postponed A change in poli must cul Manufacturing must go 
cut and are converted into lumber, which is promptly started on its way to farther than the production of roug mber Skilled. as well a inskilled, 
some distant factory to be made into furniture, vehicles, agricultural imple labor must be employed, and produ oul l ly for the user. By 
ments and a score of other commodities which could be manufactured in the doing this, the forests will 1 ( ! hey last. but they 
South as well as anywhere else, thereby keeping the profit and the wages at will last longer. An end will come to the practice of squandering raw ma 
home. terial at a low price and there w l ted the policy of converting the 
Take three typical States, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, and let wood into high-grade, highly fi: ed and priced commodities, and the 
statistics tell the story of what the South is doing with its lumber: South will be the gainer from the first to the last step of the process 
Annual sawmill cut. Further manu. Per cent. fur- In order that forests may the manufacturer's viewpoint 
Feet. Feet. ther manu. they must contain a variety ol woods An ¢ indance of one or two species 
I, vinci ccadecacsacten 1,691,001,000 726,816,900 43 only will not suffice. The South fortunately possesses an abundance of both 
Mississippi cs > ace alana mare 2,572,669,000 443,272,993 17 hard woods and soft woods, and a variety of each kind; and they are not con 
TOMNCSSCE. ... wc ccccsccecsee 1,600019,000 413,878,167 34 ; s . ae 
ak pe fined to any one section, but grow from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. There 





WORE. .ccccczcccccocvccses SABERIRI 1,583,968,060 29 are pine belts, cypress swamps and hardwood regions, but they are so situated 
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in regard to one another that a manufacturer in nearly any part can draw 
the supplies he needs without long hauls or excessive rates. 

There has been a great deal said in recent years concerning the exhaustion 
of the timber supply. Prophets have predicted that the period of depletion 
is near, and others have set it a little farther off, but none are inclined to 
extend the time indefinitely. One encouraging development in the situation 
is that the present-day prophets are not placing the exhaustion of forests much 
nearer than those who pubiished their predictions 10 years ago. There has 
been a lot of timber cut in the country in the past 10 years. Counting fuel, 
crossties, lumber and all, the total taken from the woods of the whole coun- 
try in that time has not fallen below and perhaps has considerably exceeded 
750,000,000,000 feet. Still, no one now holds that the end is immediately at 
hand, but it still lies somewhere in the indefinite future. The reason that 
prophets are so willing to revise their predictions and extend the day of grace 
is that they are becoming better posted in regard to what the country really 
has. Benjamin Franklin sounded an alarm in 1749 in “Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac.” He warned his readers that forest exhaustion was at hand, but he did 
not content himself in foretelling the calamities that would follow. He ad- 
vocated tree planting as a remedy and in his discussion of that subject he 
showed a knowledge of practical forestry which does not stand in need of 
much revision by the best foresters of the present day. But Franklin was 
wrong in one particular. Forest resources were not approaching exhaustion 
in 1749. Though he was a wise and a practical man, it did not occur to him 
that timber 10 miles or more from the settlements could count for anything. 
What he looked upon as forest depletion was only that part of the forest 
which lay in and about the settlements at that time, particularly in Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

There was another scare in 1795. A committee was appointed in New York 
to take steps to plant old fields with white oak. The country at that time was 
exporting about 50,000,000 staves a year and other forest products also; and 
it was declared that America’s timber resources were nearing exhaustion. 
America is exporting 50,000,000 staves annually yet, and there are still some 
oak and other timber. 

A. F. Michaux, a French dendrologist, who traveled through this country 
more than a century ago, and who visited many parts of the South, was free 
with predictions that the end of certain timber resources was at hand. He 
knew the forests well, but seemed unable to grasp the enormous resources 
which had not then been touched. Other prophets at different times, from 
150 years ago till the present, have proclaimed woe to the inhabitants of earth 
because the end of our forest resources was in sight. Long before the Civil 
War it was quite generally believed that short-leaf or North Carolina pine 
(pinus echinata) was done for. That opinion was based on the same kind 
of evidence which had deceived Franklin, the New York committee of 1795 
and Michaux. The supply in a certain restricted locality was running low 
and that was taken to mean that the whole country was depleted. 

These references to the unfounded predictions of certain prophets of the 
past are not meant to confuse the real facts or make light of the true situation. 
The forests of the United States are being cut faster than they are growing. 
There are no unexplored tracts of timber to be drawn upon, as there were 50 
or 100 years ago. All is now in sight and the total quantity can be figured 
within a few hundred billion feet. The yearly demand is known and the 
problem of figuring how long the supply will last at the present rate involves 
a simple sum in division. The dividend is the total quantity in the woods, the 
divisor is the yearly cut, the quotient is the years the supply will last. The 
factor of annual growth is usually thrown in for good measure; but that is 
exactly the factor in which lies the country’s hope and particularly the 
South's hope. It should not be dismissed as of little value in any calculation, 
for it is “the stone rejected of the builders,” and it will become “chief of ibe 
corner.” 

When Paul Jones’ sails, yards, ropes and masts had been shot away, he 
announced that he was just getting ready to fight. The South should attack 
its forest problem in that spirit. Paul Jones won out and so will the South. 
There are wide tracts from Albemarle Sound to Corpus Christi from which 
the pine forests have been stripped. The hard woods have been cut from 
thousands of slopes and valleys from Harper's Ferry to Little Rock, The 
region as a whole does not contain more than half—probably much less than 
half—as much timber as once grew there. The stripping process has gone 
about as far as it had gone with Paul Jones when he got ready to fight. 

In Beverley’s history of Virginia, written 200 years ago, he touched on the 
problem of natural resources and used these words: “Wood grows at every 
man’s door so fast that after it has been cut down it will in seven years’ time 
grow up again from seed to substantial firewood, and in 18 or 20 years it will 
come to be very good board timber.” Beverley’s observation was correct. 
He doubtless spoke of loblolly pine (pinus taeda). The growth of that timber 
in the South is one of the wonders of the world. The earliest lumber opera- 
tions in the United States began in Virginia more than 3800 years ago with 
the cutting of red cedar and sassafras. It has gone on until the present 
time, and after three centuries of forest cuiting the United States census 
shows that in 1909 Virginia had more sawmills than any other State in the 
Union. 

Not one tree in 1000 of those which went to Virginia’s sawmills in 1909 
was in existence when lumbering began 300 years ago. It has all grown since 
that time. Of all the yellow pine now going to sawmills in Virginia, hardly 
one tree in 50 is 100 years old. The trees of the mountain forests average 
older. We have in this one State the spectacle of 3600 sawmills at work on 
timber which has grown, if not within the memory of living men, at least 


very recently as historical time is measured. 

All other Southern States can do nearly as well as Virginia has done in 
growing timber. The principle difference between conditions in Virginia 
and in some of the other parts of the South, as the traveler observes them in 
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passing through, is that Virginia is not so eternally devastated by forest fires 
as some of the other States are. Seedling trees have more chance there 
than in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, where an un- 
fortunate sentiment seems to prevail that one crop of timber is all that the 
Creator of the universe intended that the sons of men should ever cut from 
a piece of land. Consequentiy, the annual fire and the razor-back hog are 
left unhindered to do their worst with the young trees which try to grow 
when the old ones have been cut. A different policy would insure, or would 
have insured, a stand of trees on every acre of the South from which timber 
was cut and which land was not wanted for agricultural purposes. In too 
many instances the time has now passed when the cutover lands will reforest 
naturally. The seed trees, the seedlings and the seeds are gone. Such 
tracts must be artificially planted, or they will never again have a forest. In 
thousands of instances it will pay to do that. 

The long-leaf pine (pinus palustris) is in more real danger of extermination 
than any other important timber tree of the United States. It is a noble 
specimen of the vegetable kingdom; but, like the Indian who is a noble speci- 
men of the animal kingdom, it seems unable to thrive among civilized sur 
roundings. Few seedlings are coming on and the primeval stands are disap 
pearing. Its power of reproduction under its changed surroundings is low 
The writer during the past two years has traveled through every Southern 
State, visiting almost every county in some of the States, and everywhere 
with scarcely an exception worthy of mention it was observed that long-leaf 
pine is passing away to come no more. Short-leaf, loblolly and Cuban pine 
(pinus heterophylla) promise more. They hold their ground if given half a 
chance, and are perfect missionaries to push into new lands. All things con 
sidered, the loblolly pine seems to be the coming great soft wood of the 
South. Its vigor in reproduction, rapidity of growth, large yield per acre and 
the general high quality of its wood make it a species on which the lumber 
man of the future can pin his hope. 

An acre of vigorous pine ought to produce 300 feet of lumber a year and 
the South has 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 acres of such land, without appropriating 
any that ought to be devoted to agricultural purposes. At that rate the 
yearly yield for all future time would be 12,000,000,000 feet of lumber. That 
is considerably less than the present annual soft woods’ production of the 
South, which is about 14,000,000,000 feet; but it would be a vast resource, 
especially when the time comes in the comparatively near future when South- 
ern pine will be worth $25 or $30 at the mill, instead of $12.69 a thousand, as 
it was reported in 1909 by the Federal census. 

The production of naval stores has long been a great industry in the 
South and may continue to be, though if carried on as in the past it cannot 
continue indefinitely. It has led to the destruction of enormous forests of 
long-leaf pine by excessive boxing and carelessness with fire. Too frequently 
in the past it was the custom to consider turpentine the chief crop and lum- 
ber of minor importance. That view cannot now be taken, though turpentine’s 
value is great. The South’s annual turpentine crop is now worth about one- 
sixteenth as much as the output of its sawmills. 

It is possible to maintain the turpentine industry at high figures by meth- 
ods less destructive than those which have usually prevailed in past years 
in the Southern long-leaf pine belt. Mr. S. J. Holmes, State forester of North 
Carolina, recently visited France and published a report on turpentining 
methods there, by which the trees live and produce resin until the time 
comes to cut them for lumber. They are then purposely bled to death. Mr. 
Holmes believes that the South’s naval stores’ industry can be perpetuated 
and kept profitable in the same manner. In fact, much has already been done 
in that direction. The destructive boxing which weakens trees and makes 
them a prey to wind and fire is giving place to the cup, gutter and apron 
methods of extracting resin and saving the trees. 

The annual production of hard woods in the South does not exceed one- 
third that of soft wood. The conditions prevailing in the hardwood regions 
do not differ greatly from those among the pines. Cutting without thought 
of the years to come is the rule; and fire does its work later. Hard woods 
differ in one essential particular from soft woods, and that difference favors 
them in the struggle against destructive agencies. Hard woods produce 
sprout growth, soft woods (with few exceptions) do not. The hard woods are 
consequently more difficult to kill, and with a little encouragement the forests 
will renew themselves. However, there is no species of tree or shrub that can 
survive repeated and long-continued visitations from fire; and some of the 
hardwood districts of the Appalachian region have been paid regular visits 
for a long time. 

Good hardwood growth, like that in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, 
will easily produce 300 feet of wood, board measure, per acre per year. An 
area of 20,000,000 acres kept perpetually in such forest will yield annually 
more lumber than the present cut of hard woods in all the Southern States. 
The ragged remnants of the hardwood forests are now going to Southern saw- 
mills at the rate of about 4,000,000,000 feet a year. Care of what is left—and 
that care will consist principally of measures to keep fires out—will insure a 
perpetual yield as large as the present, or larger. 

The timber harvest of both soft and hard woods can be made as regular 
and as dependable as the harvest of corn or cotton; but to reach that de- 
sirable result methods at least as scientific must be adopted. The man who 
would depend on volunteer crops of cotton and corn would be conducting his 
business as intelligently as the man who cuts one crop of timber and depends 
upon uncared for volunteer growth to supply his future wants. Nature gave 
freely the first great timber crop to the South, but much of that crop has been 
gathered and nature will not give another like it unless men develop an 
ability and willingness to help. 
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Part II THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET “3 


The Potentialities of Southern Agriculture 


ty J. FF. Merry, Manchester, Iowa 
HE South: the Nation’s Greatest Asset, is a broad but plain state ago, when the pioneers of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana undertook to clear their 


ment of facts that needs no verification to those who are familiar splendid forests, it was as discouraging as 
little or no value. The trees were simply 


it was hard, for the reason that 


with Southern conditions. Fortunately, however, the Manufac- timber products at that time had 
turers Record is read by manufacturers, bankers, land investors felled and piled and burned. Not so in the South today On every line of 
and farmers located north of Mason and Dixon's Line, who other railroad through the pine forests, 
able or immense stationary sawmills running on full time, and often overtime, 





every three to five miles may be seen port 


wise might have had no special reason for investigating Southern conditions 


Living in a prosperous section of the nation, they may, before reading the that orders may be filled, not for home consumption, but in many cases to 
testimony to be found in the Manufacturers Record, have questioned the uss accommodate the urgent demand of dealers throughout the East, Middle West 
of the word greatest in the assertion that the South is the nation’s greatest and Northwest. The splendid white houses and red barns of Illinois and lowa 


asset. And possibly some aggressive Iowa farmer living in a State that pro were constructed from Southern pine lumber, millions of feet of which is now 


North, not in occasional car lots as formerly, but in trainload 


duced 421,000,000 bushels of corn last year may conclude that as the South finding its way 
has but 16 of the 48 States in the nation, he can group a like number of North after trainload, and at prices that make the Southern lumber men smile and 


western States and make a showing of assets at least the equal of the Southern the Southern farmer to rejoice, for he realizes that soon his cut-over land will 
States. The Iowa farmer is honest in his convictions, but on investigation he increase his acreage for the plow. We learned only recently of a truck farmer 
will find that the great Northwestern States excel only in food products, while in Louisiana who last season netted from his crops grown on cut-over pine 
the Southern States, from their great lands over $200 per acre. It would 





P ° . ‘ ] he efi t he ] » 
variety of grains, fruits and vegeta- hardly be safe to estimate the value 
of products at $200 per acre that may 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. be grown on the South's 250,000,000 


bles, can feed, from their fleecy cotton 


can clothe, and from their pine forests 
acres of wood land or even one 


can house the people of the nation. CAPITAL INVESTED IN) FARMS.* it} :' 
That particular class of Southern as- se. tile : oe hundredth part of the amount when 
° it . i i. ite Pulte. . } » . ‘ . ° \ _ 
sets which I am to discuss concerns se ‘ cleared and in cultivation his may 
1880............ $2,762,077,000 $12,104,002,000 be said, however, that these figures 


agricultural conditions only. I am, 


therefore, especially anxious that with- 1890... .. +. $3,923,560,000 $15,982,268,000 show the immeasurable agricultural 
out prejudice my friends of the North 1900. . . $5,262,279,000 $20,514,002,000 potentialities of the South. 
shall carefully consider the _possi- 1910...... $10,961,865,000 $40,991,000,000 The more than 50,000,000 acres of 


bilities of Southern agriculture as istue of nad = wet lands in the 16 Southern States 
wine of ints ; I ‘ ple S sie ock 
enumerated in this article. must certainly be counted as among 
The acc anvine t: . re e; the nation’s greatest assets, and with 
rhe accompanying table, reproduced VALVE O1 GRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 4 peel ners a | 
from the thirtieth anniversary issue of agricultural possibilities that cannot 
S 


United States . oti ted > ‘ he 
the Manufacturers Record, shows that be overestimated. Perhaps the most 


the total acreage of the 16 Southern 1880. . : $756,043,000 $2,212,541,000 Striking way to present the agricul 
States is 604,817,920. Of this acreage 1890. eee $876,452,000 $2,460,107,000 tural potentialities of the South’s wet 
$4,117,000 is farm land, 258,700,000 | 1900... .. ...... $1,564,069,000 $4,717,070,000 | !ands is to compare them with Hol 


5 5 and } h is kno ac sunt 

wood land and 53,114,500 wet land. 1910 $3 085 000 000 $8 694 000 000 land, which is known as a country of 

; + 2.8 eee ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ “Tynrtel Th fo ” ame . 

Farm lands of the South constitute Dutch diked farms” that are now 
ge : : ISSO ar SOO. not including anin s slnughtered o farms or sold ort} yy OM aT > scra 

about 44 per cent. of the total farm . In ind 1 - , : u ughtered on far W 1 from $500 to $1500 per acr« It 

was a great undertaking to construct 


lands of the United States. A large 


part of the 258,700,000 acres of. wood INCREASES. levees sufficiently high and strong to 


vine learn Sa _ thio protect lands that were 15 feet below 
land, when cleared, is susceptible of CAPITAL INVESTED. 7 sony : 
cultivation. Nearly 75 per cent. of the " ? 1e sea level, but the Hollanders were 
he Soutl nited States 1 
"45 7 ser zx ands i he ila equal to the emergency. They not 
74,541,700 acres of wet lands in the Amount Per ct Asmoume. IP : 


only needed to exercise great skill in 


ene mas is Se Sam, ae 1880-1890. . $1,161,483,000 42. $3,878,266,000 32. seotecting the Genined tends rom te 
value to the South the development of 1890-1900. . $1,338,719,000 34.1 $4,531,734,000 28.3 undation, but the land itself required 
the wood lands and the wet lands of 1900-1910. $5,699,586,000 108.3 $20,476,998,000 99.8 a great amount of fertilizer and the 


that territory will be. What marvel- most thorough cultivation 
ous agricultural possibilities lie dor- VALUE OF PRODUCTS Net so with the reclaimed lands of 
mant in the more than 3v0,000,000 T * : the South When once drained they 
tne inten ‘ Lite stites ‘ ry YY } ‘ na ¢ il . " 
acres of wood and wet lands of the Asaonnt. a sai aie are dry, mellow and fertile. For years 
Southern States! The writer has re- ‘ ~ nee no fertilization will be necessary, and 
' 1880-1890.. $120,409,000 15.9 $247,566,000 11.2 


no fears 


cently visited the pine-timber lands 1890-1900. $687.617,000 79.6 $2 256 963,000 917 elton — poh ase . _ —* 


and the overflow lands of Mississippi 
ge : noted how ia | 1900-1910. . $1,520,931,000 97.2 $3,976,930,000 84.3 | except perhaps at certain seasons of 


the year from natural rainfall Mr 


and Louisiana. We have 
the past 25 years a single parish in 





Peril iot, a noted engineer, in writing 





Louisiana has developed from a pine 
forest into an agricultural paradise of Holland, says 











where thousands of farmers are now “The land of Holland, covering 
engaged in the growing of strawber- DIVISIONS OF AREA IN ACRES IN 1910. about 12,700 squar n les of area, is 
ries and vegetables for early Northern susceptible for nearly two-thirds of 
markets, and where whole trainloads States Total Farm Land. Wood Land.* Wet I this to overflows, either from the sea 
of srries are shipped fror a single — _ : P or from the rive Rhine and Maas 
cl segue dng Aver icneg Resign Alabama....... 32,818,560 20,713,000 20,000,000 1,120,000 ig lle tela wenn pil ie 
station that 25 years ago was but a peerage bes oa petra pape = =e 000 during eir high states, the lower 
short siding in the pine woods. It is Arkansas... . 33,616,000 17,577,000 24,200,000 219 ’ parts of the Rhine being given in Hol 
estimated that over 10,000 acres of Florida. ....:... 35,111,040 5,231,600 20,000,000 18,560,000 land the names of Waal. Lek and 
strawberries were grown in that par- Georgia... . 37,584,000 26,866,000 22,300,000 2,100,000 Yssel. The western and central north 
om last season, Che momey returns Kentucky. . . . 25,715,840 22,159,000 10,000,000 224,000 —— of Holland is generally below 
Pr hich are too fabulous > be- sie OA te aa eee . sea level, in some instances as much 
che gar 2 ae We See . ot " Louisiana. . . 29,061,760 10,519,000 16,500,000 9,600,000 oS ae aia’ Gaiae ake " 
ieved. ireat quantities of milk are ¥ - 089 0 Pg a4 2-6 H0) as » feet, notably in the locality 
sine greduced im thic perish and Maryland. . . 6,362,240 5,051,000 2,200,000 36, bows a0. the Miasslene-Blesesner ate 
shipped to New Orleans. I refer to Mississippi 29,671,680 18,119,000 17,500,000 6,173,000 der. This stretch of country below th 
this as a specific case of what is ac- Missouri. . . 13,.985.280 34,516,000 18,300,000 1,920,000 sea level is separated from the sea by 
tually being done on cut-over pine N. Carolina 31,193,600 22,100,000 19,600,000 2,100,000 the sand dunes or natural sand levet 
lands in the Southern States. For | Qklahoma..... 44,424,960 28,717,000 8,000,000 35,000 | which are from 30 to 60 feet high, an 
Rosin nerve Msp ae S. Carolina. 19,516,800 13,169,000 12,000,000 1,760,000 | Have Deen built up in the course 0 
now belng done or will be done in e - ages vy the ac n ¢ ocean waves and 
_ 9WAkTOER » 
near future in every one of them. Tennessee. . . 26,679,680 20,011,000 oer — by the wind These du however 
_— [= Oo4 We 99.2 ‘ *. 

It should not be difficult for the most Texas, ... 167,934,720 109,226,000 30,000,000 1,620,000 are not continuous, and in some in 
skeptical to see the possibilities of Virginia. or 25,767,680 19,476,000 14,000,000 384,000 tances have been breached by the 
Southern agriculture when they con- W. Virginia.. 15,374,080 9,961,000 9,100,000 2.500 sea, rendering possible the overflow 
sider that the South yet has over 250,- 7 of the lands below sea level had not 
OU acres yf ae opec 7 . 47 ‘ - = Lard a) ad these breaches be¢ CiIVSeCl DY sea 
Se ee eee Total... .... 604,817,920 384,117,000 258,700,000 53,114,500 | [8° Drusebes Deen close oe 
ands. n this connection it 1s Wo - - wae - MIACS UF ICVOCCS 1©@ presen mit 

ni ; ; 3.4161,760 873,729, 544,250,000 74,541,700 
while to consider the present value of United States. .1,903,161,760 873,7 000 544,250,000 74,541,70 all of these lands, which vary from 
the lumber products that come from THUS. sea level down to a depression of 15 
feet below sea level, are surrounded 





these lands. Forty, fifty, sixty years 
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and protected either by the natural sand dunes or by the artificially-built sea 
dikes. This describes in general terms that part of Holland which has been 
wrested by the people from the sea to provide habitation for the thrifty Dutch.” 

In the Manufacturers Record of September 12 appeared a most interesting 
article from the pen of Mr. Ira H. Shoemaker, who had just returned from a 
trip through Holland. He describes the principal channels of travel as water- 
ways or canals, and states that there are thousands upon thousands of Holstein 
cattle that are maintained the year round on one acre per cow, showing that 
Hollanders practice intensive farming. Holland now has a population of 
6,000,000—an average of 500 inhabitants to the square mile. Think of the 
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farming districts of the South when they shall have a population of 500 to 
every section of land, and yet we are told that not even the Valley of the Nile 
is comparable in fertility with many of the wet lands of the South. Does 
anyone question the reclamation of these lands, let him visit Louisiana or the 
Everglades of Florida. Several gentlemen who are interested in reclaiming 
a few thousand of the 9,000,000 acres of wet lands in Louisiana, on a recent 
visit to New Orleans, told me that the experimental stage of reclaiming wet 
lands in the South has been passed; that it is now only a question of time 
when these lands will be sought after by agriculturists who are familiar with 
intensive farming and who are willing to pay for lands not to exceed 25 per 
cent. of the prices in Holland at the present time. It is a significant fact that 
a very large percentage of our wet land in the South is contiguous to large 
cities, and this greatly adds to their intrinsic value. 

Another feature of Southern agriculture that we fear is often overlooked 
even by Southern farmers is the climatic conditions that permit the growing 
of two, and in many cases three, crops per year on the same ground. Farmers 
of the West and Northwest are very well satisfied if the season is sufficiently 
long to mature well even one crop. Indeed, the practical farmer operating in 
the great corn State of Iowa is careful to plant only such seed as will grow 
and ripen within 100 days. In the South corn is ready to harvest before it is 
knee high in the Northwest. We do not urge that three consecutive crops 
should be grown each year even in the South, but that such may be the case 
is but another indication of the possibilities of Southern agriculture. Except, 
perhaps, in the western portion of Texas and possibly a small area of Okla- 
homa, and the rice districts of Louisiana and the Carolinas, irrigation is wholly 
unnecessary in the South, thus eliminating from farming operations quite an 
expense and not a little labor and care. The annual rainfall of the South 
averages around 50 inches and is ample for the production of crops grown in 
a semi-tropical country. 

Having considered in a general way a few of the things that combine to 
make the Southern States great in agricultural potentialities, let us now inves 
tigate one by one several of the farm products successfully and profitably 
grown in the South. 

COTTON PRODUCTION. 

Occasionally we see it stated in some of our Southern papers that cotton 
is no longer king; that he has been dethroned by corn or some other staple 
crop. This is a mistake. The South is his domain, and he has not been, nor is 
he likely to be, dethroned. Indeed, his future supremacy never had so good an 
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outlook as now. It is one of three, and the principal, staple crop of the nation 
that can be grown to any extent only in the Southern States, it is the one 
product in use by all peoples of all ages from the cradle to old age, and there 
is no likelihood that it will ever be supplanted by any other article of com- 
merce. Col. Henry G. Hester, who is serving his forty-third time as secretary 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, gave me the cotton statistics to be used 
in this article. From him we learned that the world’s cotton crop for 1911-1912 
was 24,968,000 bales. Of this crop the United States of America produced 
16,138,000 bales, India 4,078,000, Egypt 965,000, and the balance of the world 
3,797,000 bales. Judging from this showing, it would seem that a section of 
country that last season produced nearly 70 per cent. of the world’s cotton has 
a right to assume that this one great crop, which may be largely increased 
should be reckoned among the strong potentialities of Southern agriculture 
Another feature of the cotton industry is the fact that the mills of the Southern 
States now consume more than half the raw American cotton consumed in 
this country. Such has not always been the case. In 1890 Northern mills used 
1,799,258 bales of our cotton, while Southern mills used but 546,894 bales, o1 
less than one-third the amount consumed by Northern mills. In 1912 Northern 
mills took 2,631,432 bales, while our mills in the South used 2,744,067 bales 
These conditions indicate the establishment of many cotton mills in the Sout! 
employing hundreds of thousands of operators who must be fed from the prod 
ucts of the farm, thus creating a demand for more acres in cultivation adjacen 
to manufacturing centers and emphasizing again the possibilities of Southern 
agriculture. There were 628,252 spindles and 11,221 looms added to Southen 
mill equipment last year, and others are in contemplation for the year 191 
Cotton may be grown in all of the 16 Southern States, but the crop of 1911-1912 
was grown as follows: 


Bales. 
Alabama........ ocak iar eatin al A ai einen takeadia lines atecatiaca 1,738,000 
Rs ooo tw olen aca bile ata gcd ee ea ee Sea eR fe 941,000 
| AERIS pS aa aN eee Nan eo ne Ree at eee ee he 95,000 
Nes iii fat ela erat cues ad ST TSG SI AE 2,878,000 
a al te ol ca G tanindt apical ar Ae RN ae 403,000 
ana cas aa es wa ea Se a are he eee 1,036,000 
en aa i hh ao a ale aaa elk a alaara, mb he 1,221,000 
Cs id con ckasdaeawenne sen aeweanwlen 1,194,000 
as ni atnie dines a pie enie & Aimee Be ew ek ee 1,732,000 
NG tas 6.54 dk ao eee A ee peo er 573,000 
INI St eds sats ciple aceasta Chie wae aaa csvetes “eeenee 





EEE aR ne Ne ee eA a Pee 16,138,000 
*Including Kentucky and Virginia. 


+Including Missouri, Arizona, California, Kansas and New Mexico 


Colonel Hester made the statement that should the crop of cotton in th 
United States within the next five or six years reach 20,000,000 bales annuall) 
it will all be needed to supply the world’s demand. This statement from sucl 
an authentic source should convince our farmers of the South that cotton may 
be grown without fear of overproduction. Our contention is that lands adapte 
to cotton growing should be used for that purpose. 

Some years ago the writer, while engaged in trying to settle up the South 
ern farm lands adjacent to the Illinois Central Railroad, received a letter fron 
a gentleman from Indiana advising that he had purchased a farm and would 
soon settle in Mississippi. Voluntarily he made the statement that he should 
not “tackle cotton,” as he expressed it, but would continue to grow crops 
with which he was familiar. We felt constrained to write him that, inasmuch 
as cotton was a staple crop to which a part of his farm was especially adapted, 
we would suggest he experiment with 20 acres in cotton. Proffered advice is 
not usually heeded, and we had little hope that it would be in this case. Dur 
ing the late fall, however, we received a second letter from the gentleman in 
which he stated that, taking my advice, and to satisfy his boys, he planted 2% 














PART OF THE COTTON HARVEST. 


acres in cotton; thoroughly prepared the seed bed; was careful in the selection 
of seed cotton; cultivated it well, and he and two boys did all the work, except 
in picking time when he hired a few children. But the feature of his letter 
that interested me was the statement that as a result of their efforts in grow- 
ing 20 acres of cotton 22 bales were now stored in their own shed to be sold 
wien they got ready. 

Let me say to homeseekers from the North who locate in the cotton-pro- 
ducing States of the South: Throw aside your prejudice against cotton and 
make it one of your principal crops. If the present demand consumes all the 
cotton grown in the United States, what will be the result when the Panama 
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FARLY TOMATOES, 


Canal is open to commerce? I think the Southern States will be first to demon- 
strate the practicability of this great interoceanic waterway. Over 460,000,000 


of the yellow races of the Orient use wearing apparel made from cotton. This 


material the Southern mills can furnish in quantities that will supply t 
demand for millions of shirts and baggy trousers so popular in those countries 


China is already one of our best customers for cotton goods. The opening of 


ie Oriental markets for Southern products will add immensely to the possi 
bilities of Southern agriculture. Colonel Hester also advised that so great 
has been the demand the cotton of the South marketed during the past three 
years has already been consumed with the exception of about 450,000 bales 
Our farmers and planters of the South, while always producing a diversity of 
crops, should never lose sight of the fact that cotton is one of the nation's 
gzreatest assets, having a value this year of nearly or quite $1,000,000,000. It 
Iowa could grow cotton as does Texas, her prairies at picking time would 
resemble her snow-covered fields in winter. But she can't do it. Only the 


South is thus favored. 


SOUTHERN CORN PRODUCTION. 

From the earliest history of the South its every State could and did pro 
duce corn. In 1860 its corn crop was 431,000,000 bushels—52 per cent. of all 
the corn grown in this country. Travelers note the manner in which much of 
the corn in the South is now cultivated; how the seed bed is prepared and the 
careless manner in which the seed is selected, often being taken from the 
shed or crib and planted without any regard to what percentage of it will 
grow. We can only be surprised that the yield is what it is. In 1912 the corn 
crop of the United States was 3,169,137,000 bushels, while that of the South 
was 1,135,939,000 bushels, and that the 16 Southern States, with their crude 
methods, should have produced 36 per cent, of the nation’s crop is but another 
illustration of the possibilities of Southern agriculture. Only a few years sine« 
and the average production of corn in the South was 13 to 18 bushels per acre 
These conditions, nowever, could not long remain. Everyone familiar with 
Southern agriculture knew that corn could be successfully grown in the South; 
that the soil, climatic conditions, rainfall and the long seasons made it an 
ideal territory in which to grow this crop under normal corn-producing con 
ditions. 

Among the men to whom the South is indebted for introducing better corn 
growing methods in the South are Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agricul 
ture, Washington, D. C.; the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp of Lake Charles, La., 
and Prof. P. G. Holden, at that time connected with the Agricultural College 
at Ames, Iowa. It is something of which lowa is proud that all three of these 
grand men have at some time been connected with the Iowa Agricultural 
College, and to some of us at least it is especially gratifying to know how these 
men are appreciated throughout the South. Dr. Knapp was one of the founders 
of the Boys’ Corn Clubs in the South, and what these clubs have already done 
in increasing the corn yield of that territory is most remarkable. Among the 
first, if not the first, State to introduce such clubs in the South was Mississippi. 
In 1910 60 counties in that State organized Boys’ Corn Clubs, 40 of which 
reported to the Agricultural Commissioner of the State. A study of these 
reports is most interesting, as they not only show what can be done in Missis- 
sippi, but what may be done by such clubs throughout the South, as reports 
from each State are quite similar. One boy in Marion county, Mississippi, 
produced 229.93 bushels of corn on a single acre. Another from Covington 
county, 192 bushels. Forty Mississippi boys produced over 100 bushels per 
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acre each on land that had averaged under old methods from 15 to 25 bushels 
per acre Of all these reports from hundreds of boys from corn grown on all 
classes of soil and under all conditicns the lowest yield was 6S bushels per 
acre. The boys were required to keep an accurate account of the cost of pro 
duction. Such expense accounts vary as a matter of course, it one boy pro 
duced 212 bushels of corn from one acre at a cost of only eight and one-half 
cents per bushel At the Piper City (Ill.) County Fair the sweepstakes prize 
for corn over all competitors was awarded t a gentleman from Warren 
county, Mississippi. That same year 25 boys in Louisiana produced over 100 
bushels per acre eacl In 1911 one gentleman from Alabama produced a yield 
of 257 bushels per acre It would e interesting to know the effect of these 
experiments on the average yield per acre in the States where the experiments 
have been made The writer recently propounded this question to some gen 


tlemen he chanced to meet in Mississippi and Louisiana. None of them could 


speak with authority, but they assured me had not only been e mean 
of increasing the average yield from five to ten bushels per acre, but it had 
stimulated the planting of more corn, and the crop had so increased that 


thousands of bushels of corn are now annu v exported through New Orlean 


from these States On inquiry as to the shipping qualities of Southern corn, 
we learned from one engaged in the busin that corn matured in the South 
shipped even better than that grown in the Northern States We are not 
especially proud of having corn exported from the Sout and we are quite 
sure the time is near at har when the Southern crop will be converted into 
beef and pork and will prove to be one of the greatest po vilitic f Southern 
agriculture Corn is destined to become another ion-dollar crop of the 
South. Referring again to the enormous yields of corn a iown by the boys 
reports, and the liberal use of fertilizer and the unusual cultivation that was 
given each acre, we ventured to iggest to a Southern farmer that the result 
of these experiments were very gratifying. His reply was I call it extrava 
gant farming, sir Possibly so, but if true, then the South needs, and will in 
the future have, more of such extravagant farming The soil, sunshine, rain 
and long seasons are natural conditions for the growing of corn that could not 


be improved upon, and if the annual yield of corn in the South is not 40 to 50 
bushels per acre, instead of 15 to 30, it is the fault of the grower and not 


because of unnatural corr conditions 


For more than half a century Louisiana cane igar has been used upon 
American tables and in American kitchens Some of us remember when 
attending the district school more than 50 years ago that as it came to the 
noon hour we were delighted to find in the ttle old dinner basket a slice of 


bread and butter on which Mother had spread a thin coating of Louisiana 


sugar. It was not white as now, but, “oh, my! it was good, While reading 
the morning papers a Tew weeks since ve heard a conversation over the phone 
between Mrs. Merry and her grocer In her order for supplic among other 
articles was the item of granulated cans igar, and lest some other kind should 
be furnished she twice repeated that none other than cane isar be sent 


This thought came to us in contemplation of what we had heard in this con 
versation If the housewives and cooks of the nation still insist that cane 


sugar is so superior in quality that they will use none other, there is little 


danger that the sugar-cane industry will cease to be one of the prominent 
potentialities of Louisiana and Texa Our tariff reformers will aim to do the 


right thing, but every member of Congress, no matter in what part of the 
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RAISING THE GRADE OF PIGS. 


nation he may reside, was “brought up” on Louisiana cane sugar, and it will 
not be easy nor pleasant for him to take any action that will place Louisiana 
and Texas sugar growers in competition with Cuba and Central America to 
such an extent that our sugar supply can no longer come from New Orleans. 
The lands of Louisiana and Texas upon which sugar cane is grown are the 
best in this country. They will produce any product grown in a semi-tropical 
climate, and we are not sure but that crops other than cane can be grown 
upon these lands more profitably than sugar cane. We are, therefore, not 
pleading so much for the cane growers of Louisiana as we are for the American 
people. The best is none too good. We are a prosperous nation, and if Lou 
isiana sugar is the best in the world, we will sweeten our Southern grapefruit, 
oranges and strawberries with none other. We believe this sentiment to be 
quite general throughout the nation, and so long as it continues the growing 
of sugar cane will continue to be one of the South’s prominent and profitable 
industries. We saw the statement only recently that when all the lands of 
Louisiana adapted to sugar cane were in cultivation it could produce every 
pound of sugar consumed in the United States. This would indicate that 
sugar-cane growing may continue to be one of the strong potentialities of 
the South. 
SOUTHERN RICE CROP. 

Rice is another farm product grown almost exclusively in the Southern 
States. No farther back than 1880 the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida produced 
77 per cent. of the rice grown in this country, but with the development of 
Arkansas, Western Louisiana and Texas a great change has come over the 
rice-producing sections of the South. The crop of 1912 was estimated at 
25,000,000 bushels, 11,800,000 bushels of which were grown in Louisiana, 
9,400,000 bushels in Texas and 3,400,000 in Arkansas. Thirty years ago but few 
acres of rice were grown in Louisiana, and that in the crudest possible way. 
When the prairies of Calcasieu parish began to settle up with Northern farm- 
ers and experimentations with different farm crops was inaugurated, it was 
soon discovered that the soil was adapted to the growing of rice, and that by 
the use of deep wells and pumping stations the rice fields could be overfiowed, 


¢ 


making it an ideal country for t 


he production of rice as a commercial crop. 
Large fields were at once prepared for the growing of rice. Large rice mills 
were erected at several of the important railway stations, and already this 
comparatively new industry has assumed proportions of national importance. 
Texas has also fallen in line, and thousands of acres of its prairie lands are 
now cultivated in rice. The same may be said of Arkansas. Twenty years 
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PEDIGREED SOUTHDOWNS. 


ago no one thought of Arkansas as a rice-producing State, but it has already 
been demonstrated that nowhere can rice be produced at less expense or of a 
better quality than in Arkansas. Several other Southern States are growing 
rice in a small way. In fact, the rice crop, now valued at about $25,000,00( 
annually, is another staple crop of which the South has a monopoly and 
whick may be doubled or quadrupled if the demand should warrant it. 

The rice production of the United States has within the past 10 yea 
equaied that of the preceding 50 years, and the outlook for the further exten 
sion of rice culture is very promising. It is estimated that five of the Southern 
States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico have 10,000,000 acres especially adapted 
to rice culture, but hardly 3,000,000 acres can be easily irrigated. There ar: 
now about 175 canals and pumping stations in operation in Louisiana and 
Texas. In 1911 there were 76 mills in the South in use for the cleaning and 
polishing of rice. In 1910 the Southern States exported to foreign countries 
7,049,597 pounds of domestic rice; 70,000 pounds to Hawaii, 117,527,267 pounds 
to Porto Rico—a total of 124,676,865 pounds, valued at $3,972,059. The opening 
of the Panama Canal will give the South a market for its rice in countries 
where it is now and has been for centuries a principal article of diet. 





SOUTHERN WHEAT AND OATS. 


In 1912 the United States produced 720,333,000 bushels of wheat. The 


South has for years grown more or less of this staple product, but has neve: 
been regarded especially as a wheat country, although in 1912 it produced 
98,080,000 bushels, or nearly one-seventh of the nation’s crop for that year 
Only two of the 16 Southern States do not attempt to grow wheat commer 
cially, and for the reason that other crops are more profitable. That the wheat 
crop of the South may be and will be materially increased should it appeai 
profitable there is no question of doubt, but it shows good judgment on the 
part of Southern farmers to grow the products for which their lands and 
climatic conditions are adapted and of which they have a monopoly. Minn¢ 
sota and the Dakotas can grow the wheat, but only the Southern States can 
grow the cotton and cane. The very fact, however, that the South last year 
produced wheat to the value of $100,000,000 entitles it to a place among the 
possibilities of Southern agriculture. When the thousands of acres of unim 
proved wheat lands of the South are developed, as they are sure to be, then 
the acreage of wheat may be doubled. The oat crop in the South last yea: 
was but 137,865,000 bushels. It might have been and should have been sev 
No better grain is grown for horses and mules, and 


eral times that amount. 
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A GEORGIA PEACH ORCHARD IN BLOSSOM, 


when ground with corn and barley is a most excellent food for cattle and hogs “West Point, Miss., November 15, 1912 
Some years since a farmer from Iowa settled on an old plantation in the South. “Capt. J. F. Merry, 
In October he plowed quite an acreage of his land, using four horses and plow Manchester, Iowa. 


ing to a depth of 10 inches. After his field had been thoroughly harrowed he 
started his drill, filled with winter rustproof oats. A neighbor, who was an 


“Dear Sir—In your letter of the 8th inst. you asked me for my experience 


in the last 10 years with alfalfa on the black prairies of East Mississippi, which 


old-time resident, thought to do him a kindness by advising that to sow oats I am glad to give and hope it will be interesting. In th ummer of 1902 I 
am gl give ¢ , ill be eresting e summe f 1902 


in that country was a waste of time and money, as he would never get even his ,., : a ; . : ye — 
. had the pleasure of spending a day at the University of Illinois, being enter- 

see c account rust. The Western farmer was not to be dissuad : : , : 
eed back on account of rus The Western farmer is not to be dissuaded tained by Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, chief of agronony and chemistry, who is au 

‘ is p 0Se, f inishe ‘illing i is oats. uring the f wing May : ; ae 

from his purpose, and finished drilling in his oats. During the followin la thority on soils. In looking over his experimental fields the doctor pointed out 
he reste ine crop of oats and sold t for 75 cents per bushel. The . -.% on 
ie bart ed a fine crop of oa 8 and sold them for 75 cents per shel The to me a small field of alfalfa that he said was growing in perfection The 
following year many of the neighbors sowed winter oats, and the industry ; ese : ; ; : 
: doctor was very proud of this plot of grass, and cailed my attention to its 


extended until it required four threshing machines to thresh the oats 


, . : wonderful value as a forage plant, explaining its longevity of life, its wonderful 
grown in that county. One of the noticeable results of growing such crops 


production and its great ability to fertilize the soil. I secured 100 pounds of 
of oats is now seen in the fat, sleek horses and mules of that territory. inoculated soll from this plot. Under the directions of the doctor, 1 planted 
one-half acre on my plantation in East Mississippi in alfalfa in the spring of 
SOUTHERN ALFALFA. 1903. This one-half acre had been in cultivation for almost a century con 

Alfalfa is the king of all forage plants, but it stubbornly refuses to grow ‘Stantly in cotton. There had never been one pound of fertilizer of any kind 
except under the best possible conditions. It is not, however, confined to applied to it. There had never been any other crop but cotton, which is always 
localities, nor is it particular as to the color of the soil. But it will not grow cultivated clean, leaving no weeds or grass to be plowed under. I inoculated 
on land that is not thoroughly drained, nor in soil that has been robbed of its the lower edge of this half acre so there would be no way for the other plot to 
humus, nor does it thrive except in well-prepared seed beds. Its demands, become infected with the bacteria. I did this to make the test for bacteria 
however, are in keeping with the character of the plant. It is the “best ever,” application. In March I sowed 15 pounds of the best alfalfa seed I could get, 
and it, therefore, insists on the best preparation, fertilization and cultivation. from which was secured a perfect standing. The plant on the upper part of 
It seems strange that so excellent and so important a forage crop as alfalfa the plot made as rapid growth as that which had been inoculated. On exami 


was never discovered as adapted to the United States until a few years since, nation of the roots I found them covered with tubercles, which proved the soil 
when Western Nebraska, Colorado and California proved its great value in to be naturally inoculated. The alfalfa was ready to be cut July 1, four months 
sections where there was little rainfall. The South, with its Bermuda and from seeding, and produced one-half ton of dry hay It was cut the second 


lespedeza, with its cowpeas and corn, gave little attention to this Western time about the middle of August and a third time in October, just before frost 
crop, of which so much was being written, until it was ascertained that alfalfa These three cuttings produced two and one-half tons per acre, which was 
was not only a great forage plant, but an excellent restorer of the soil. Then beyond all my expectations. I then had the soil analyzed. On comparison I 
ne as the chalk lands of England and France, known to be 


our Southern friends became interested and experiments on a small scale were found it to be the sa 
begun in many of the Southern States. Not, however, until a gentleman from the best alfalfa land in the world. The analysis showed the supply of phos- 
Mississippi carried off the gold medal prize for the best exhibit of alfalfa at phate, potash and lime to be inexhaustible. The soil is a cretaceous forma- 


r 


the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 did the South wake up to the possibilities of tion produced by shellfish. As you know, our prairie was at one time the floor 


T 
I 


a new farm product. This achievement at the St. Louis Exposition is so inter- of the Gulf. We now find scattered over the fields shark teeth and other 
esting and of such great value to the entire South that we invited the gentle- remains of salt-water fish. It is impossible to produce an acid in this soil on 
man who won the prize to tell us all about it, which he has kindly done in the account of the great abundance of lime. It remains sweet under all conditions, 
following letter: making it a perfect soil for alfalfa. Knowing these to be the conditions, I 
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CATTLE ON WINTER PASTURE, 


planted in the spring of 1904 130 acres. The yield from this field the first year 
was equal to that of the plot planted the year before. After paying all expense 
for planting, harvesting and marketing the crop for the year, my net returns 
from the meadow, which was reduced to 120 acres, as I used 10 acres of the 
130 for hog pasture, was about $1100. I sent several bales of hay from the 
cutting in July to the Mississippi Exhibit at the St. Louis World's Exhibition, 
which was awarded the gold medal over all other alfalfas on exhibition. 

“The second year, 1905, the meadow was cut five times, making a total 
yield of about four and one-half tons. All of the hay was saved, most of it in 
b. West Point. 


Part of the crop was damaged to a certain extent by rain, the lowest grade 


first-class condition, which sold at from $16 to $20 per ton f. 0 


bringing $12 per ton. The average yield on the average alfalfa soil in this 
section is about three and one-half tons per season per acre. The best grades 
of soil produce as high as five tons. I have sowed in the last 10 years some- 


thing over 1000 acres. I now have 600 acres in meadow. I have lost the stand 








are good, reasonable rates and good car service. We find that alfalfa will 
stand four or five years’ pasturage before it is necessary to reseed. There is 
nothing that will equal it as pasture. It grows in perfection at 50 degrees 
above zero point. Eighty per cent. of the time during our winter the tempera- 
ture is above that mark. The conditions are these: We have 10 or 15 days’ 
growing weather at a time, the alfalfa flourishing, growing 10 or 12 inches in 
that time; then a freeze, which kills this growth. Stock of all kind seem to 
relish this frozen grass, and will eat it in preference to the fresh green growth 
Then we have 10 or 15 days of growing weather, and again the same results 
The winter pasture, in my opinion, is just as abundant and good as that in 
June or July. I have horses and caitle that were born in the alfalfa meadow 
that never have been fed grain or hay; they have never been under shelte1 
winter or summer, and are at all times in as good condition as the best 
groomed stock. We have found that alfalfa on the black land goes ‘hand in 
glove’ with Johnson grass. We have also found that hay—one-half Johnsor 























SILO-FED STOCK, 


on part of the 1000 acres from sowing seed coming from Turkistan, which is 
not adapted to this humid climate. It will grow well for one and sometimes 
two years, then disappear quickly. I have also lost good stands by pasturing 
We find that it is hard to get satisfactory results from cotton following alfalfa 
The best practice is to follow alfalfa with corn, which yields from 75 to S80 
bushels per acre, which would not produce over 25 bushels before the alfalfa 
was planted. The second year planted in cotton will produce over one bale 
to the acre, simply doubling the yield. We have no trouble in disposing of 
alfalfa hay. Most of it is sold while standing in the field, shipped as soon as 
it can be baled, going to the South and Southeastern States, the lumber dis 
tricts in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and Louisiana. Birmingham market 
consumes 14,000 cars of hay annually. Atlanta, Mobile, New Orleans, Charles 


ton and Savannah are as good markets as Birmingham. Our railroad facilities 





HEREFORDS IN GEORGIA, 


grass and one-half alfalfa—is the very best hay we can feed to driving horses 
I feed it in preference to anything I can get. This class of hay is becoming 
very popular all over the country among the livery men. It is hard to intro 
duce, but we find that when they use it once they will ask for it in preference 
to pure alfalfa, timothy or clover. 

“Hoping this to be the information desired, I am, 

“Truly yours, 
“B. H. Srrone.” 

This letter indicates what has been and is being done in the South in the 
growing of one of the greatest stock-food products of the world. This letter 
has been introduced simply to show that alfalfa is especially adapted to the 


lime soils that abound in many of the Southern States. This gentleman's 
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experiment proved that such soil needed no inoculation to get good results The South is introducing some of the very best breeds of beef cattle and 
from alfalfa. In the near future the Agricultural Department hopes to intro- dairy cows found in any section of the nation 
duce in the South a drykiln that will successfully remove the moisture from Duroc Jersey, Poland-China, Berkshire and Chester White hogs have taken 


alfalfa hay, leaving it to be ground into alfalfa meal and shipped to the markets the place of the much-abused razor-back in every Southern State. 
of the world. Dairymen in Iowa and Wisconsin are now feeding alfaifa meal Every Southern State has an agricultural school and thousands of students 
that comes from the factories of Nebraska and Colorado, and pronounce it in preparing to take advantage of the possibilities of Southern agriculture. 


some respects the equal of cottonseed meal, every pound of which comes from The South, with its numerous Gulf ports and its trunk lines of railroads has 


l | 


the South. The introduction of alfalfa growing in the South is stimulating access to the markets of the world 


The South has a goodly number of excellent railroads, but they must be 





extended to meet the demands of newly-developed territory and furnish trans 
portation for the growing industrial and agricultural conditions of the South 

No section of the nation is appropriating so much money proportionally for 
public highways as the South. This represents greater agricultural possibili 
ties of that territory 

Three of the Southern States—South Carolina, Tennessee and Florida 
have over half of the phosphate deposits of the nation and of the highest grades 
on earth. In time the value of these deposits will be beyond computation 

An attempt to present the potentialities of Southern agriculture in a single 
article is like “dipping the pond dry with a teaspoon.” It simply cannot be 
done. The agricultural resources of the South, many of which have been 
dormant for years, are now multiplying so fast that the closest observer can 
not keep pace with them Iowa now boasts that 8614 per cent. of her lands 
were in cultivation this season. The Southern States, by reason of mountain 
ranges, lakes, rivers and bayous, cannot hope to ever make such a showing 
as this, but it is not extravagant to predict that 50 per cent. of the 300,000,000 
acres of unimproved wood and wet lands of the Southern States will be in 
cultivation, and when this is the case every figure named in this article con 
cerning present agricultural Southern productions may be multiplied by three, 
and even that will only pdrtially represent the potentialities of Southern 
agriculture. 











A LOUISIANA DAIRY SCENE. Why the West and North Had to 
Be Developed Before the South 


greater interest in stock growing and in other ways has already demonstrated 
its high place among the potentialities of Southern agriculture 














\ Southern man interested in mine! properties started out of 
Chicago one early spring day with a number of Western capitalists 
SOUTHERN FRUITS. who had been induced to go South for the first time with a view to 
The South excels in the quality and variety of its fruits. The false impres studying opportunities for investment there The party left Chicago 
sion obtains in the North that good apples are not grown in the Southern in a blinding blizzard. After traveling some hours the snow that had 
States. Can anyone suggest a better-flavored apple than the Albemarle Pippin, covered the ground throughout the early part of their journey disap 
grown in Virginia, North Carolina and North Georgia? Has any of our North peared \ few hours more and they saw signs of budding trees and 
ern friends tried the Winesap, York Imperial or Ben Davis as grown in the the faint green of the early spring in the grasses \ little later on 
Blue Ridge region of Virginia and the South Atlantic States? Have those who they awoke one morning to find a glorious spring day with the earth 
would criticise Southern apples ever tasted and tested the big red apples of carpeted with wild flowers and the budding leaves bursting into full 
West Tennessee and Arkansas? If not, you are not in a position to pass upon growth. The birds were singing and all nature was vocal with pral 
the apple productions of the South. Peaches are one of the delicious fruits for the joy of living in such a land at such a time 
grown in every Southern State. Not all of the States grow peaches for com The Western men could scarcely realize that within less than 
mercial purposes, but in close proximity to nearly every cabin throughout th twenty-four hours they had changed from a land of blinding snow and 
South will be found a few peach trees that, without care, supply the inmates ice to a land of sunshine and the warmth of spring. One of them said 
with peaches in their season. Georgia and several other Southern States to the Southern man who had taken them from the freezing North 
annually ship thousands of carloads of Elberta peaches to New York, Boston into this southern sunny paradis¢ 
and other Eastern markets, while Texas and Arkansas supply the Northern “Why is it, with such a climate, if the South has the mineral wealth 
and Western markets with Elbertas and other varieties. Florida furnishes the and the agricultural capabilities that you have claimed, it has been so 
breakfast tables east of the Rocky Mountains with delicious oranges and that slightly developed as compared with the rich and populous North and 
best of all breakfast appetizers, the grapefruit West? 
Nowhere can figs be grown to perfection as in the South. If a twig from a The answer was this 
fig tree is stuck in the ground, it will, without care or cultivation, grow to “The reason why the North and West are so far in advance of the 
South in development and in density of population is providential In 
the early davs Providence saw that f the advantages ind the re 
sources of the South should be widely heralded, population would 
naturally center there, and once located in the South it would never 
be possible to force people to go els« vhere Thus the North and West 
would be left without population and undeveloped Providence LW 
that the North and West, if they ere to be developed at ail, must be 
developed in advance of the world’s knowing about the South. Now, 
in the fullness of time the North and West having been settled and 
enough of the people in these sections bei tied down by bu ness 
connections to hold them there and thus keep up prosperity, the South 
comes upon the field of activity and of world-wide knowledge as a part 
of the working out of the plans of Pri dence Now, with the broaden 
ing knowledge of the South t people of the North and West who 
can get va A of cout ‘ S val 
This story suggests another of omewhat similar trend \ Sout! 
ern minister accepted a call to a Western churcl In the new home 
MISSISSIPPI ALFALFA FIELD his little girl for the first time vy the bleakness of a winter of snow 
nd ice She had ed " fix ers bloomed durir mur of ti 
maturity and in a few years yield abundantly. Southern strawberries have no winter, where the fall season kly followed by early sprit wut 
: ad heard the birds singing throughout the year, and when in het 
equal in this or any other country either as to size or flavor 
~ . , . Western home she felt the biting cold and saw the earth covered for 
Seventy-five per cent. of the tobacco grown in this country is produced in 
: " " . ; ae ? months with ice and snow, and saw no flowers and heard no birds, her 
the Southern States, Kentucky furnishing 38 per cent. of the crop 
y j : thoughts turned to the Sout} S} isked her father one dav if Heaven 
No section of the country produces so many months in the vear such a 
was divided like the earth into north, and south, and east, and west 


variety of vegetables and of such excellent quality. 


- : : : $ Not catching her meaning, he expressed his surprise and asked why 
The Gulf Coast oyster beds furnish in great quantity the best bivalves ; 
, her question Her reply was that if Heaven was divided into north 
known to the trade. 

Both fresh and salt-water fish abound in the streams, lakes and Gulf of 


the South. 


and south she wanted when she got there to live in the south part 
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Part II 


Applied Chemistry as An Asset of the South 


By JAMES C. LAWRENCE, Chemical Engineer of Memphis, Tenn. 


HEMISTRY in all its branches is the most comprehensive and most 
fundamental of all the sciences. It embraces the physical basis 
of our bodies and those of every living thing. It is concerned 
directly with the air we breathe, the water we drink, the food 
we eat, the materials for which we labor, and the things we buy 

Things in general as viewed by the chemist or chemical engineer 





and sell. 
present different aspects from those appearing to the mind not chemically 
To many people a tree is potentially boards and shingles, or per- 


trained. 
haps a piece of furniture; whereas, to the chemical mind it suggests charcoal 
and gunpowder, wood alcohol, grain alcohol, acetone, tar, to say nothing of 
the tanneries or newspapers that may be waiting for its products. 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that wherever we find any great im- 
provement in the welfare of the race, any industrial or agricultural develop- 
ment or growth, we find also that the chemist and more recently the chemical 
engineer has had an active part in its bringing about? 
agriculture for 
most 


energies to 
Blessed with 


In the past the South largely confined its 
maintaining a place in the eyes of the nation. 


equable, and with lands, waters and crops most useful to mankind, it went 


a climate 


its own way undisturbed. But after many years of producing the same crops 
on the same land, and when the people of other sections began to drift to 
places where rigorous climatic conditions and waning natural resources were 
not felt, the South was the natural mecca to which they drifted. 

But what good are minerals, coal, timber, soils and other good things if 
we know not what to do with them? For instance, we find in some sections 
of this country large tracts of land having valuable mineral wealth, such as 
pyrites or sulphur. In the raw state the owner heretofore has simply shipped 
the material away to be worked up into more valuable products. But now 
chemistry steps in and says to the Southern owner: “Turn this pyrites into 
sulphuric acid which will assist you in making a valuable fertilizing material 
found in your locality, so that you can keep this 
For, by this time, it had begun to be realized 


from the phosphate rock 
wealth in your own section.” 
that our soil required stimulating and feeding to assist it in bearing the bur- 
den of crops repeatedly thrown upon them. 

In Europe, generation after generation of farmers have worked the same 
lands until just what crops and what stimulants are best for each individual 
tract is known in each family and handed down from father to son. In this 
new land it has been impossible to find out in such a manner, so chemistry 
has been called upon, and by simple analytical tests of the soils can tell the 
farmers just what is best for each particular soil or class of soil, enabling our 
farmers to accomplish in a few years’ time what it has taken their foreign 
brethren centuries to find out. 

We see, then, that in the early Southern period the scope of chemistry was 
somewhat limited, but none the less valuable in what it applied itself to. But 
as the industry of man required new lines of endeavor, chemistry was used 
either to explore new lines or to improve conditions in old lines, so that many 
others were enabled to share in the work. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth century we find the chemist and chem 
place in almost every industry and phase of life. 
minerals so that by 

He has invented and discovered means of 


ical engineer maintaining : 


In mining he has classified the simple tests the exact 


value of each can be ascertained. 
the death in coal-mining operations by the use of fire damp 


In our 


r ducing rate 


indicators, rescue outfits, explosives regulation and the Davey lamp. 
contact with daily life, he has developed means for reducing contagion through 
food and the regulation of public water 


He has reduced the cost of living by discovering 


the application of the laws, 


supply and sewage disposal. 


pure 


products available from the wastes of former 
from 


many cheap edibles and other 


generations, such as oleomargarine from packing-house material, oils 


cotton seeds, glycerine and soap from waste fats, and cheaper methods of 
using bread flours, to say nothing of the vast improvements made in the 
brewing trades. 

pointing the 
the 


touch of 


We find chemistry applied to the making of our clothes by 
making new textiles from 
slight 


way to larger yields of cotton and by short 
fibers formerly thrown away with the cotton-seed hulls. A 
chemistry to the cotton fiber and we have the beautiful new artificial silk. 
and we find the with which we 


We enter the field of manufacturing and we find all the com- 


Another touch bristles of cellulose acetate, 
brush our hair. 
mon materials and articles which we use daily being made under the careful 


supervision of chemical tests. Every raw material and finished product must 


now stand certain tests before it is pronounced fit for sale by the manu 
facturer. In this way the chemist has cheapened the product to the con 
sumer, as manufacturers have found that where they bought their raw ma 


terials for $3 per ton without chemical specifications, they may buy the same 
things for $1, if standardized and tested. He has shown us how to take waste 
pine wood and old stumps and make a good grade of turpentine, thus saving 
vast amounts of this valuable timber for lumber. From other species of woods 
he has shown us how to obtain paper pulp, alcohol, wood alcohol, tars, rosin, 
potash and many other useful articles. 

From waste coal, such as is not shipped from the mines for steam or 
domestic use, he is making tar, coke, fuel gas, as well as illuminating gas, 
ammonia liquor for fertilizers and the whole gamut of colors for dying pur- 
poses. He has the large users of coal how to the exact 
amount of air necessary for complete combustion, so that they need not send 


Along the same lines we find 


shown determine 


their coal up the chimney, as is so often done. 


chemistry back of the movement in our cities to reduce tne amount of smoke 


sent into the atmosphere, thus increasing our lease on life and reducing our 
fuel bills. 

Strange as it may seem, we even find chemistry a potent factor in adver- 
tising. Mr. A. D. Little, one of America’s most famous chemists, records this 
fact in his monologue: The reader can probably remember the paint manu- 
facturer who offered to send a small chemist’s blowpipe and a piece of char- 
coal, the use of which would show a small pellet of lead from the paint if it 
were a lead paint. This advertisement was suddenly withdrawn when another 
paint manufacturer advertised that zinc paints were unchangeable even under 
the blowpipe. 

In the past we have found the chemist and chemical engineer slowly and 
somewhat obscurely fighting their battles, and striving along a few individual 
lines. At the present time we see them entering more and more into our 
daily commercial and agricultural activities, and becoming more and more 
indispensable to the nation. But it is in the future, beginning at the present, 
that we shall see these men come into their own. As competition becomes 
more keen, and as all our activities become more intensive because of in- 
creased population and higher living standards, we may expect to find all 
manner of industries depending upon the chemist and chemical engineer for 
guidance upon the road to greater efficiency. 

We may expect to see all the great trade wastes of the present turned 
into useful channels. Waste molasses should be made into alcohol for use 
in the arts. Sugar cane should be utilized for the manufacture of 
paper pulp, as should the vast fields of cotton stalks, rice straw, yellow pine 
The skim milk that is now either fed to 


bagasse 


mill waste and other wood wastes. 
hogs or thrown away by our farmers should be used for its casein content, 
which has a higher food value than beefsteak. Our municipalities should look 
into the matter of gasification of garbage, so that the gas therefrom could be 
used for generating power. 

In the near future, we can expect to see factories along the Gulf coast 
making use of the salt wells that abound in that locality. These could be 
utilized for the manufacture of fire-extinguishing fluids, fine chemicals, bleach 
ing powder, caustic soda, chlorine, etc. With all the great potential electric 
power in our Southern streams we should begin to take advantage of the air 
that Mother Nature has provided us with and extract the nitrogen contained 
therein for use as fertilizers, for the Chili nitre will not last forever. Instead 
of shipping the bulk of our natural sulphur away, we should center vast manu- 
facturing plants in the regions where this material abounds, so that the value 
increment made possible by working it up can be kept at home. 

Since the heart of the hardwood and pine timber stands in the 
United States is in the South, and since we know from forest service reports 


present 


and statistics that over £0 per cent. of the tree is lost as waste from the time 
it is cut until it is turned out as Ivmber, it is necessary that we take advan 
tage of this great accumulation of waste and work it up into useful materials 
The chemical engineer has made a start in this direction, but when the total 
number of mills that are in operation are considered, it will be seen that the 
field is broad enough for all. We should set up plants for the production of 
potash for fertilizer, creosote oil for germicides, pitch and tar for road and 
roofing purposes, paper pulp and other articles which by name run into thé 
hundreds. We shall find chemistry entering the great clay industries of this 
section to greater advantage, showing how more useful articles can be mad 
from certain clays and shales, and reducing the cost of making such articles 
as are now marketed. A few years ago it was found that the sand from a certain 
locality in Carolina contained the elements which made possible the brilliant 
gas mantles now in use. Is it too much to say that only a slight search in 
almost any locality could uncover materials which would prove, perhaps, not 
quite so valuable in a monetary way, but valuable enough to make then 
worth supplying to the nation? 

And so we might continue almost indefinitely picturing the devious anid 
multitudinous methods by which the chemist and chemical engineer will con 
tinue to develop the latent resources of the South. However, we have pointed 
out in a general way the past efforts and present achievements of chemistry 
as particularly influencing the progress of this section. With the facts set 
forth above is it not an easy matter to place this profession among the liv« 
available and tangible assets of the South, and can it be denied that the 
chemist and chemical engineer have played a most prominent part in making 


“the South the nation’s greatest asset?” 


TEN SOUTHERN CROPS IN 1909. 


Production. - Value.- 
Per Ter 

Crop Acreage. Quantity. Acre. Aggregate, Acre. 
Corn $4.552,.517 809,656,165 bus. 18.2 $547,934,000 $12.80 
oo $2,042,669 10,649,119 bales. 0.3 703.592,000 21.95 
a Peer 12,167,922 12,854,363 tons. 1.1 129,935,000 10.68 
EG a6 oe ao epus 7,018,588 87,515,174 bus. 12.4 90,083,000 12.83 
i ae 4,585,227 84,856,644 bus. 18.5 42,891,000 9.35) 
WORECCO «cn icce 1,055,050 807,991,221 Ibs. T65.8 79,183,000" 75.05 
Peanuts . 869,281 19,403,356 bus. 22.3 18,257,000 21.00 
SU eee 610.165 21,858,520 bus. 35.8 16,020,000 26.25 
Sweet Potatoes DSD.751 52.370.149 bus. 89.4 $1,819,000 54.32 
Irish Potatoes. ...... 565,620 46,248,727 bus. $2.1 29,489,000 52.52 


$1,689,203,000 $16.25 


104,050,788 
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IN A HARBOR THAT COULD SHELTER THE WORLD'S NAVIES 
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Shipping Products By Land and Water 

















CONVEYORS UNLOADING BANANAS. SUGAR ON THE LEVEE. CARGOES OF COTTON. 

















PRE-COOLING STATION FOR FRUITS. TRUCK IN GASOLINE MOTOR BOATS. REFRIGERATOR CARS FOR STRAWBERRIES. 
































COASTWISE SHIPPING TERMINALS. LIGHTERING COTTON. FRONTING THE GULF. 
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Immediate Task of Railroad Systems of the South 


‘ 


By SAMUEL G. WILMER. 


AILROAD development in the South today is directed in a general second track, which is equal to 37% per cent. of the total, but in the South 
way with particular regard for the influence which the opening 
of the Panama Canal is expected .o have upon the business of 
transportation. Much construction that the trunk roads have Valley States the second track situation is even worse, there being, with 


Atlantic States, with 30,418 miles of first track, there are in addition thereto 
only 1848 miles, or 6 per cent., of second track, and in the Gulf and Mississippi 


i5,402 miles of first track, only 283 miles of second track, or less than 2 per 





accomplished during the last ten years will be conveniently avail- 
able for traffic moving in connection with water lines operating by way of the’ cent 

canal. Yet considerable remains to be done if they are to be prepared in the In the case of the South Atlantic States this wide disparity seems all the 
beginning of the new conditions to adequately handle the situation then pre- more peculiar because of their larger first track mileage as compared with the 
sented. Thus far some of the largest systems in this section have done prac- 
tically_nothing to show that their officers apprehend anything more than a 
pormal increase of traffic demands during the next few years. Yet one of with the middle group of States, it is found that the former has nearly 29 per 


3 


them—the Louisville & Nashville Railroad—has embarked upon liberal and cent. as many locomotives and about 26%, per cent. as many freight cars as 


Middle States, yet it must be remembered that the density of traffic is vastly 
greater in the latter section. Even so, comparing the South Atlantic group 


extensive double-tracking, part of which, in Tennessee, includes the construc does the latter. To operate successfully and economically this amount of 
tion of an entirely new two-tracked road about 75 miles long, notwithstanding equipment (and the roads require more), it would seem quite necessary that 


the fact that the company now has a single-tracked line between the two its mileage of second track should be much more than 6 per cent. as com 


principal points which the new route will connect. But the construction that pared with the total. The Gulf and Mississippi Valley States also have over 


it is now pushing to completion will provide a line of easy grades and curves, 17% per cent. as many locomotives and over 15%5 per cent. as many freight 
permitting the establishment of a low rate of operating cost, and, conse- cars as the Middle States; consequently their lack of second track appears 
quently, increased profits to the company. woefully bad. The railroad freight tonnage of the South Atlantic State 

It is true that on the Southern Railway the work of double-tracking its moreover, 20 per cent. of the tonnage of the Middle States, and that of 
main line between Washington and Atlanta is proceeding, and it has also Gulf and Mississippi Valley States is 10% per cent. of the same. All thes 


done much in the way of constructing long and frequent passing tracks on figures reveal emphatically the need for more second track and other 
the line from Atlanta to Macon, thus giving to that part of its system an 
operating capacity almost equal to a two-tracked road, and doubtless sufficient The Atlantic Coast Line, as well as the Southern Railway, has realized 
yet the great value of second track and is 


facilities 


for its immediate requirements, 





constantly increasing its amount of 














much remains to be done, especially 
at seaport terminals—New Orleans and double-tracked line. It has also mad 
Mobile, for instance—to place the com- INCREASE IN SOUTHERN RAILROAD MILEAGE. other valuable improvements upon its 
pany in readiness for the traffic de- States. 1880 1890 1900 1910 1912 main line from Richmond to Jackson 
velopment which thoughtful men rec- ville by putting in modern bridges 
ieclias will early follow the dedication Alabama........ 1,813 3y 22 4,197 5,176 421 over ssc streams and in various 
of the canal to its purposes. Arkansas. . sp ist 899 2,203 3,109 9,034 230 ways adding to the efficiency of this 
There are those who entertain an Florida. eee ee 518 2, 190 3,296 4,727 9,107 part of its system. But in Florida it 
opinion concerning the canal and its Georgia... eee ae 2,459 1,601 5,730 1,196 (,442 has shown itself rather indifferent to 
influence upon North America which Kentucky eee ; 1,530 2,942 3, 194 3,726 3,976 opportunity Yet the company has re 
is not, to say the least, complimentary Louisiana. a" ; 692 1,7 10 3,801 3,233 9,392 cently displayed a partial sensibility 
to those responsible for its comple- “Maryland . . . 1,010 1,39] 1,364 1,588 1,615 to the necessity of meeting the de 
tion, namely, that the shipping inter- Mississippi. . oh tas 1,127 2471 2,934 1,234 1,316 mands of the public, as well as of 
ests and the industries of Great Britain Missouri. aa 3,965 6,142 6,884 8,071 8,232 competition, by undertaking the con 
will reap more benefit from using the North Carolina. | 1,186 3,128 3,133 299 O74 struction of a connecting link—which 
great waterway than will the business Oklahoma... Atay 289 1,261 2,399 6,106 6,161 is now well advanced—to give it a 
interests of this country. But it is not South Carolina. 1,427 2,289 2,919 3,330 3,998 west coast route for traffic to and 
to be expected that this unfair dis- Tennessee... . .. 1,843 2,764 3,189 1,004 4,143 from Tampa, all of which now has to 
tribution of advantages would con- Texas... Olas 3,244 8,710 9,992 15,070 15,843 enter or leave the State via Jackson 
tinue indefinitely. Being prepared and \ irginia. eo 1,893 3,360 3,799 1,609 1,643 ville, a round-about way in comparison 
already extensively in the markets of West Virginia. 691 1,133 2,485 3,680 3,937 with its new enterprise 
the world, it goes without saying that sili Pa RS ape LAPETAE 5 At Tampa the Seaboard Air Line 
England will immediately and largely oe Total. .* 21,866 50,350 61,880 87,084 90,930 grasped nr opportunity to secure a 
profit by the opening of the new way United States. 93,262 166,703 194,321 245,000 252,000 most valuable seaport terminal, and 
through the Isthmus. So will Ger- *Includes District of Columbia it has, furthermore, obtained control 
many, which has been pushing her ex- of the Tampa Northern Railroad, a 
port trade for a number of years so west coast route that will be of de 
that her flag is almost as frequently cided advantage to the system. The 
seen in the various ports as is the Union Jack. Seaboard is also growing in other ways. It has a short and fast route to and 


These are facts, yet in spite of them the products of America will have to 
be obtained by the various countries of the continent to the south of us and 
by the eastern countries of the great continent on the other side of the Pacific, 
not to mention Australia and the thousand islands lying between us and her 
shores and the Asian and African coasts. Our railroads must transport those 
products to the seaports and ships must carry them thence to those who de- 
mand them. It need matter naught to the railroads which flags those ships 
fly, be they British, German, or what not. The vessels will be there after 
our iron, our grain and our oil, both in their crude and in their manufactured 
states, and it is the imperative duty of the land transportation companies to 
provide adequate means to freight those and other commodities to the sea 
ports, and also to convey therefrom the imported things which the water craft 
will bring hither. 

Apparently, the railroads mostly are hesitating about the question of busi- 
ness to come to them directly in consequence of the canal. Temporary lack 
of ability to obtain more financing may be partly responsible for this seeming 
apathy, or it may be that most railroad men incline to think some time will 
pass before any unusual demands will be made upon their facilities in conse- 

1ence of extraordinary development of our industry and commerce following 
the canal opening. But whether this or that be responsible for their failure 
to live up to the needs of the immediate future, the impressive fact exists 
that those railroads which are now preparing for the business will be most 
ready to get and hold it when it comes, and most likely to gather the ultimate 
profits from handling it. 

Therefore, if those other railways which have accomplished little or noth- 
ing of preparation bestir themselves immediately they will not be much too 
late for the situation which will be upon the country by 1915. What is needed 
is more of everything going to make a first-class railroad, more second track, 
larger terminals, more equipment. The situation of the lines in the South, 
with respect to second track, is shown by a little figuring and comparison. 
In the Middle Atlantic States there are 26,845 miles of railroad, that is length 


> 


of lines or only first track. In addition, there are 10,063 miles of parallel or 


from Florida points, with an excellent network of roads in that State which 
were formerly known as the Florida Central & Peninsular Railway It has 


its own line into Richmond and it extends westward as far as Birmingham 


and Montgomery In South Carolina it has lately acquired several new and 
valuable feeders and promises to obtain some like advantages in North 
Carolina. 

These three trunk lines—the Southern, the Seaboard and the Atlanti 
Coast Line—are naturally expected to do most in the way of increasing facili 
ties for the Panama Canal business, especially in the eastern part of the 
South; yet the Southern Railway, as it extends to New Orleans and even 
beyond the Mississippi in the northern part of Louisiana, will be looked for 
to do even more than either of the others, although the Coast Line, with its 
control of the Louisville & Nashville road, may be said to cover practically 
as great an amount of territory as does the Southern, even if this be indi 
rectly done. Its influence is also being further extended westward through 
the alliance of the Louisville & Nashville with the Frisco System in control 
ling the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad, of which great things are 
anticipated, including a new entrance to New Orleans 

How far westward will the Seaboard establish connections is problemati 


cal, but that this system must do so is apparent Its possible value to some 


Western system through a traffic arrangement » plain a ! 
comment or explanation In view of the extent of the Southern Railway, and 
also because of the Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & Nashville com t1o 
including as it does the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railw t would 


seem particularly appropriate if the Seaboard and the Illinois 


instance, struck up a friendship for mutual advantage and profit 





Illinois Central already has control of the Central of Georgia, wi 
connects at Birmingham, the value of the Seaboard in many other ways is so 
great that a junction of the two would be quite as good a thing for the Illinois 
road as it would for the Seaboard. Notwithstanding that there have been 


occasional rumors of a possible close relationship between the Seaboard and 


the Frisco, via Birmingham—which they both enter—it would seem that 
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there is now less likelihood than ever of such a thing, because the Frisco has 
established a friendship with the Louisville & Nashville, which is the Atlantic 
Coast Line’s own. 

It has long been expected that the Central of Georgia would build an ex- 
tension into Pensacola, and rumors of this from time to time have been 
officially denied. But there is an independent and as yet small road operating 
northward out of Pensacola and into Alabama, which might afford the two 
Centrals (Georgia and Illinois) entrance to that Gulf port. This is the Gulf, 
Florida & Alabama Railway, the nucleus of which was the railroad of the 
Southern States Lumber Co., from which, beginning at Cantonment, an ex- 
tension of about 20 miles was built and lately finished to Pensacola, thus 
making available a total of about 90 miies of road, most of which is a main 
line from Pensacola, Fla., to Local, Ala., 70 miles, and from which latter 
point an extension northward is being built. The possibility, not to say proba- 
bility of this new line becoming a terminal route for a trunk system, is an 
interesting feature of the railroad situation in the South. 

In this section, however, the Florida East Coast Railway occupies the 
first position of advantage with respect to Panama Canal traffic. Its 525- 
mile line from Jacksonville to Key West, a port way out in the Gulf of Mexico, 
carries its trains well down toward the tropics, with a terminus only 90 miles 
north of Havana and easy of access for ships from everywhere. At Jackson- 
ville this line connects with all three of the large systems in the South At- 
lantic States, and it will thus be able to handle traffic to and from all of them 
as may be desired. It might seem that the Southern Railway would most 
likely avail itself of this connection to a greater extent than either of the 
other roads, because both the Coast Line and the Seaboard have their own 
seaport terminals in Florida. 

Over in the western part of Alabama there is another north and south road 
lately finished, which promises to become an advantageous Gulf outlet for 
some system. It is formed by the connection (recently accomplished) of the 
Tombigbee Valley Railroad and the Alabama, Tennessee Northern Railway, 
which are known as the Cochrane Lines, having been planned and built by 
John T. Cochrane of Mobile, who is working on plans for an extensive sea- 
port terminal—for which he has a waterfront site—at Mobile. While the 
Cochrane roads enter that city via the Southern Railway, they have a deep- 
water terminal of their own even now at Nannahubba Bluffs, about 30 miles 
above Mobile, on the Tombigbee River. There are predictions that this line 
will become a great coal-carrying route in the not distant future. Undoubt- 
edly it possesses valuable characteristics. 

The Gulf & Ship Island Railroad is another line of which something im- 
portant may be expected. Gulfport is steadily developing and the value of 
the railroad seems bound to increase. Some trunk line with Chicago head- 
quarters might take a fancy to this rail highway as a means of reaching a 
port on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Besides these, there are sundry other plans—most of them yet on paper, 
but some upon which construction has begun—all the way from Florida to 
Texas. 

Notwithstanding that the railroads in this section have apparently done 
so little toward meeting the Panama Canal situation—although they consider 
it in their development work—the South has seen more railroad construction 
this year than have other parts of the country. Excepting in this territory, 
1912 was a very lean twelvemonth for the railroad builders. But, as was 
pointed out recently in the Manufacturers Record’s annual review of railroad 
construction, the amount of new track laid in the South since last winter was 
actually greater than in 1911. This is not to be wondered at in view of the 
natural wealth of this section and its assurances for the future 

If the region around Birmingham was the only natural storehouse in the 
South for mineral weaith, no thoughtful individual would say that it had rail- 
roads enough. That it hasn't is proven by the fact that other and new 
railroads are endeavoring to build lines into that district. But it is only one 
of several sections rich in Nature's gifts of coal and other mine products. 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee contain mineral territory, 
the wealth of which is almost beyond the bounds of excited imagination. 
These all require transportation facilities, and they are obtaining by degrees 
railroads suitable to their needs. 

One of the most impressive mineral and railroad developments is that 
witnessed within the last three years in connection with the acquisition of 
extensive coal fields by the Consolidation Coal Co. in the eastern part of 
Kentucky. This has resuited in the building of two important railroads to 
haul out the fuel and the entirely new town of Jenkins, Ky. The first line to 
reach this new-born community was the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway, 
28 miles long, which connects with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway at Shelby, 
Kentucky. It was built by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad under an arrange- 
ment with the coal company, and the Baltimore & Ohio is now operating the 
line in connection with its Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton division, the coal 
being hauled out, after reaching Shelby, via the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
to the Baltimore & Ohio's main lines. The other line is that of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co., which extended its Lexington & Eastern road 
from Jackson, in Breathitt county, 100 miles, to the new coal operations, 
which are in Letcher county near the Virginia boundary. 

There is another coal road of the Louisville & Nashville’s immediately to 
the southwest of this—in Harlan county. It is the Wasioto & Black Moun- 


tain Railroad, about 60 miles long, from Orby to Benham, Ky. This was 
lately finished and is getting out both coal and timber. There is talk of this 
going through the Cumberland Mountain and connecting with the Louisville & 
Nashville's line on the other side at Big Stone Gap, Va., only a few miles from 
Benham, or it is possible that the connection may be made at Norton, Va., 
also not far away. To the northeast of this and the other lines mentioned, 


and on the other side of Pike county, Ky., the Norfolk & Western Railway 
has built a branch recently from Williamson, W. Va., up Pond Creek to get 
out the coal from several operations there, and the Chesapeake & Ohio has a 
charter, which may be used at any time, to build a line from its Big Sandy 
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division at a point near Pikeville, Ky., eastward up the Levisa Fork of that 
stream and into Buchanan county, Va. There are mountains of coal in those 
regions, and the matter of mining it is only a question of time to show that 
it is needed. Just south of this projected road is the extension of the Clinch- 
field Railway, which is working up through many natural obstacles from 
Dante, Va., to connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway at Elkhorn City, 
Ky. A year or so more will see this important route completed and a new 
highway made for the hauling of coal from the Clinchfield mines in Russell 
and Dickenson counties, Va., to the west and northwest in addition to its 
present route southward. 

One of the most important railroad extensions that is pending is the line 
which the [Illinois Central Railroad Co. contemplates from Jackson, Miss., 
over to Birmingham. Surveys have been made for it, and construction, while 
it may be deferred, appears to be assured. The value of such a road to the 
system is readily to be seen; it would afford a direct route between the great 
industrial center of Alabama and the Illinois Central’s Gulf terminal at New 
Orleans; besides it woulc be of great advantage to the company in connection 
with the Central of Georgia Railway, which it controls, and with which its 
present route from the northwest into Birmingham connects at that city. 

Another niost important road in the way of a connecting link, one that has 
been built within the last year or two, is the Winston-Salem Southbound, con- 
structed by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Norfolk & Western Railway for 
their joint accommodation. This provides an easy and very direct way for 
interchange of business between the two roads via Florence, Wadesboro, 
Winston-Salem and Roanoke, and incidentally gives the Atlantic Coast Line a 
connection with the Louisville & Nashville property via Norton, Va. The 
new link is operated by the Coast Line. It is about 90 miles long and is built 
up to high-class modern standards for heavy traffic. 

Attention must also be given to what has been accomplished in the w: 
of improving terminal facilities, the importance of which is commanding mor 
and more attention. At Aransas Pass and at Freeport, Tex., new coast tern 
nals are being created, of which great things are expected. Galveston is 
improving and extending her terminals, and at Texas City, close by, there is 
more doing. Houston is likewise extending and enlarging. At Dallas a union 
terminal plan is progressing. New Orleans will have an important additic 
to her terminal facilities in what the Texas & Pacific Railway will do. T) 
Louisville & Nashville is improving its terminals at Pensacola. Tampa has 
seen important improvements, especially by the Seaboard Air Line. Jackso 
ville has also been improved, so that the facilities for traffic between rail ar 
water are better than ever. But much remains to be accomplished at various 
points. Charleston expects more terminal accommodations for her railroads 
and is expecting the advent of new lines, especially the Clinchfield, althoug 
talk about that new road getting down to the sea over its own tracks has 
diminished pending the completion of the extension northward in Virgini: 
There are also some improvement plans for Norfolk and a union terminal has 
been built there. 

Taking a look westward, Memphis is found to have obtained a union tern 
nal station accommodating several of its lines, and an extensive plan is pro 
posed fer the construction of another large terminal in which the others 
Shall find accommodation and which includes in connection a plan for th 
construction of another large bridge over the Mississippi River. At Kansas 
City a wonderfully large and commodious union station is being erected at 
cost of many millions, the expense covering, of course, the acquisition of th« 
ground upon which the improvement stands. This is expected to be finished 
in about six months. 

While all these terminal plans are important, those at seaports loom more 
important to railroad men generally because they mean so much for freight 
traffic, in which line of service the great bulk of railroad revenues ars 
gathered. The big union stations for passenger business are impressive to 
the public at large, yet the wharves and docks, the elevators, the coal piers 
the phosphate and ore handling machinery, unimposing as they may be to 
the average man, hold the eye and awake the imagination of the experienced 
railroad manager as can nothing else. 

Before closing this article there are certain features of the railroad situa 
tion in Texas and Oklahoma that must not be overlooked. One of these is 
the through line which the Santa Fe System is just finishing in the wester! 
part of the Lone Star State for a short route between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Pacific Ocean. Much of it is already in operation, and the last link of th 
extension—about 90 miles of road—is now in process of completion. Then 
there is the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad, which is under constructio! 
in both States and which appears likely to become part of a great trunk line 
System. It has constructed considerable new track during the last year and 
promises to build at least 100 miles more before another twelvemonth has 
elapsed. 

But there are so many other wonderful possibilities in the Southern rail 
road world that to enumerate and describe them in detail would not elucidat: 
conditions as well as do general remarks outlining the situation and revealing 
in a broad way the trend of development. There is no lack of opportunity 
for enterprise and capital, and the many new charters and incorporations 
which are reported in the Manufacturers Record every year show that potent 
forces are steadily at work to lift the South to a higher and higher plane of 
industry and progress, and although all these various plans may not be con 
summated, so many of them do realize the ambitions of their promoters that 
more and more extended facilities for intercommunication and transportation 
are provided, the general welfare is greatly enhanced, property values rise 
and agriculture, manufactures and commerce are stimulated steadily and 
healthfully. 

The future is bright. Never have prospects in the Southern States been 
so encouraging as they now are. Capital is investigating and investing with 
respect to providing better transportation facilities and the construction of 
many new railroads is assured. 
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THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


Latent Power in the Streams of the South 



































5,000,000 primary horse-power developed annually for Southern = and open winters of the Souta were held to give a distinct advantage to 
industry, 1,000,000 is derived directly or in hydro-electric develop Southern mills over those in the North, where winters were severé In the 
ment from Southern earlier stages of the age of steam the 
streams. The minimum importance of water-powers in indus- 
primary power from , try was obscured, especially as indus- 
streams now utilized is only about one- RESOURCES OF POWER IN SOUTHERN STREAMS. trial centers tended to be establishe’l 
sixth of such minimum power that can ; : convenient to railroad transportation 
: : ' Drainage Area, Estimated Horse-powet 
be made available and about one-tenth : : and far removed from power stream 
of the maximum available, computed Rivers Square Miles Minimum Maximum All that situation has been changed 
upon the theory that it is good prae errr 14,300 176,000 162,000 by the adaptation of electricity as a 
tice to provide an installation for dk James ........ 10,4100 196,000 300,000 means of transmitting power, which 
veloping the power assuring a con- Chowan ....... 5,000 5,100 10,100 has been brought to such a degree of 
oe , , P 4) — ; i ae ea 
oe a Pasties agen Rash Roanoke a ee 9,740 205,060 343,000 re RS nan hc pe ones C . 
sates teas Gil Miia aieed Gia aka Aaa 1,360 1,000 8,000 nani. hak tk tenes on ites 
of auxiliary fuel power plant. This Neuse ae 5.300 5,000 10,000 rical power for transn on The 
niaximum by no means implies the Cape Fear...... 9,030 10,000 80,000 South was promptly in the field to 
ultimate limit of water-power ré Peedee (Yadkin) 10,600 2??.000 334,000 avail itself of the new equipment fo 
SNETES, OH SaaS SeNEle Te & Santee ........ 14,800 100,000 590,000 pragres | Nineteen years ago the fir 
thorough system of storage facilities “¥ P 9 electrically-equipped cotton mill in th 
in the several streams will increase Savannah .... 11,100 — annee world began operation Columbia 
the minimum from three to thirty Ogeechee 9,140 1,300 10,700 S. ( wo years later a mill at Ander 
times, according to the character of Altamaha 14,100 57,600 94,000 son, in the same State, first installed 
the streams. Apalachicola 18,800 204,000 326,000 lirect-connected spinning frame mo 
What this really implies appears ia Tombigbee .. r " ( 50,000 100,000 ol and three years ago a mill at 
an application to the 5,000,000 mini- Alabama * \ 12,11 | 275,000 187.000 Gree! e introduced t individua 
mum horse-power in Southern streams a te oa on ine - on rive in its weaving department, mak 
of the calculation made five years ago Sabine ale alt Neiiatilae 20,700 2,020 3,090 ing fine 0 Meanwhile, electricity 
the National Geological Survey as Trinity 17,700 3,180 2,800 comir into greater and greater 
to the possibilities in the minimum of Brazos 18,800 7,460 20,900 play in the mineral and lumber indu 
about 2,800,000 indicated horse-power Colorado... 39,000 28,100 55,700 t1 of the South, in the manufacture 
in eleven of the streams which have Guadalupe 10.500 36,000 13.400 of aluminum from bauxite and in the 
KO in ” ‘ _ " ha . -arr derivation ? . r ogpher trate 
pends ogre po penis ‘| Rio Grande 248,000 267,000 515,000 rege act 2c cggerirbene ea 
is that at least 50 per cent., and prob Pecos Spon 39,000 87,800 Electric lighting (quite frequently in 
ably much more, of this indicated Ohio 204,000 10,000 100,000 connection with ice factories and cold 
power was available for economic d Tennessee 1,210,000 1,950,000 torage plants), street railway sys 
velopment; that the rental of 1,400,000 Cumberland 76,800 159,000 tems and interurban lines are among 
horse-power at $20 per horse-pewe1 Green 11,400 28,500 the other activities calling for moré 
per year would yield an aggregate of » » nd more electricity from the streams 
$28,000,000, and that that amount Kentucky Se wipes gin W ‘ ive re | hardly been tapped, 
equaled an income at the rate of 3 per Licking ..............  .+++. 3,360 13,100 in view of their immense potentialitic 
cent. from an investment of $933,000, Big Sandy 21,700 57,600 Hvdro-electric development is one of 
000. The indicated minimum in these Kanawha 102,000 1,020,000 the most important of influences 
even streams is about 57 per cent. Monongahela 71.000 283.000 to the conservation of natural re 
of the 4,918,910 estimated ipo Osage 7.890 19.000 oures , the economic use of 
horse-power in all the streams of the ali . ich re re up to their full capac 
South, and it is a fair conclusion, there- Arkansas ‘ ‘ 177,500 110,000 182,000 And it means not only the crea 
fore, that the power in these streams Cimarron 11,500 11,000 on of wealth from material which has 
represents a latent industrial capital Canadian 83,900 348,000 been going to waste for centuries, but 
of quite $1,750,000,000 as the streams eae 18,900 148,009 also the ne ty for a scientifically 
are today. Minor Streams. .. 312,520 267,600 149,300 practical handling of the forests, pro 
All these estimates are upon the tecting the headspr of the rivers 
minimum power basis. The possibili 1,253,740 1,918,910 9,210,350 Fortunately, the policy of forest con 
ties Wax as the maximum power is con- servation on a comprehe ve sca 
sidered and become far, far greater in has been inaugurated in the Southern 
connection with a study of the oppor Appalachians, in whi« etl oures 
tunities in systematic storage. of probab two-thirds of the water-power 
The assumed maximum development pos Southern Developed Water-Powers, 1908. f the Sou l Forestry and hydro-electrics 
sible in all Southern streams is about one- carried to their perfection, will have an im 
seventh of the total in the country, and Horse-powe! nortant bearing upon the maintenance of 
the estimate of the total power available States Numbet Developed an equable flow of water in the rivers of 
in the country, with full provision for stor- i \? 161,694 Ss » ne ul for the internal 
i , is more than 230,000,000 horse-power, s 2 SOS com! ‘ f e country in relation to for 
which, it is estimated, could make possib] of Columbia 1 l rack ind wi Iso reduce to the 
an installation of at least 200,000,000 hors 1,539 minimum the danger to life and property 
power if every storage site should be util Gecrgia 19 166,587 yy fresh rhe ¢ nt o orage 
ized and the water properly handled. The Kentucky 691 14,15 ems wherever po le ng the power 
South’s share in such utilization could Leuisiana 4 1,184 I \ ( ntia full result 
hardly fall below 20,000,000 horse-power, Maryland .. Nt 21,715 That undertaking oper ) neering 
which, at $20 rent per horse-power a year, Mississippi a 7,922 progra cond in imp nee only to tha 
would mean $400,000,000, equal to 3 p Misscuri 277 10,107 of agricultural engineeri! which is a com 
cent. gross income upon a capital ci $13,- North Carolina 2,614 162,254 | ely infant sciencs In the latter 
100,000,000 and a primary horse-power for Oklahoma 25 2,994 domain hydro-electrics ar¢ to be profit 
the development of energy for manufac Scuth Carolina S40 207,242 i developed on a scale justified by the 
turing, transportation, lighting and heating Tennessee . 1,79 95,060 conditions. 
four times as great as the primary horse- Texas 147 3,966 In the estimates of minimum power have 
power now developed for industry. Virginia .. 2,245 100,123 not been included the streams having less 
No person living today will see the ap- West Virginia p28 20,000 than 500 horse-power There are many 
proach to such a finality in the develop such in the South, some of them in 
ment of Southern water-powers, but to the Tctal 13,042 o92,941 the mountains, far 1 ved mm tillabl 
$100,000,000 already invested in their de- ind or habitabk ou I but others 
velopment and the $150,000,000 more now running tl igh Piedmor farms Th 
going into like investment other hundred great majority of them serve at present for 
millions of dollars will be added within the next few years as appreciation nothing save as water supplies for stock, but in a few instances they hav« 
increases of the tremendous benefits that will accrue to the South. been so utilized as to demonstrate the potentialities in the many. For instance, 
In the old days certain Southern water-powers were used in the operation the Geological Survey of Tennessee tells of a water-wheel on a dairy farm 


of the primitive catalan forges, the flour and grist mills and the cotton mills, near Greenville in that State which runs a feed grinder, grist mill, ensilage 
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. 
cutter, separator, churn, circular saw and grindstone, and pumps spring 
water to the house, and suggests the possibility in electricity in describing a 
devlopment of 70 horse-power at Glenraven. At a dam 100 feet long and 11 
feet high is a 385 horse-power generator with a 30 horse-power motor a mile 
away. The owner operates a 25 horse-power grain mill by day with the power 
which furnishes electric light for his home at night. By means of an addi- 
tional motor he pumps the necessary water, and he says that he regards his 
investment as a profitable one, because everything can be done with electricity, 
from shearing sheep to threshing wheat. His belief is justified by practical 
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results obtained elsewhere in lighting, heating and cooling the farm home 
and in doing the chores. 

At whatever angle the subject of Southern water-power is approached, the 
wide scope of hydro-electric possibilities becomes apparent. Sources of power 
abound in the billions of tons of coal, the unmeasured volumes of petroleum 
and natural gas and the peat of the South. It will be hundreds of years before 
all such sources shall reach exhaustion. Even if such a time ever draws near, 
there will still be a source of limitless power in the streams which have been 
effectively chained to the electric generator. 


The South’s Interest in Improved Waterways 


By Untrep States Senarorn Josern FE. Ranspvevr, President of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 


O portion of the Republic is more interested in the improvement 
of waterways than the South. Taken as a whole, the Southern 
States have a greater percentage of navigable water courses than 
any other part of the Union. Certainly they are much better 
watered than the Western States, and are not as well served by 

railroads as the States of the North and East. 

In many respects, the South is undeveloped. A great many million acres 





of the finest land on the continent are still in a state of nature, covered by 
forests and vegetable growth in most States, and partly by water, over large 
areas of the most fertile soil in North Carolina, Florida and Mississippi. The 
crying need of the South is immigration and capital to develop its wonderful 
resources of forests, minerals and soils. We could readily support a popula- 
tion several times as large as we have at present, and as we grow in numbers 
the great problem of transportation will become more and more important. 

For the last twenty years every part of the South has been making mag- 
nificent progress, and today it is the mecca for ambitious, enterprising, push- 
ing men from every section of the Union as well as foreign lands. If Horace 
Greeley were alive today his advice to young men would be “Go South.” 
When he said to them “Go West,” a great field opened there and many for- 
tunes were made by following his sage counsel. The scene has shifted. The 
great opportunities of the West have been seized, but there are innumerable 
openings in the South awaiting fertile brains and vigorous hands. 

Throughout the nation the greatest interest is being evinced everywhere 
in good roads, and the South is no laggard in this respect. Our people are 
wide awake and doing their parts with energy and much determination. The 
fever of railroad building seems to have abated somewhat and is hardly keep- 
ing up with the national growth in roads and waterways. Perhaps the near 
future will see a revival of railroad building, and I hope so, for railroads are 
the greatest agents of material progress on earth; but for the present, in the 
trinity of road, river and rail, there is more activity in the two former than 
in the latter. 1 trust these three agencies will work together in hearty sym- 
pathy and accord without any rivalry, each feeling that there is business and 
glory enough for all three and each willing to let the other do its own part. 
ihe railroads have all they can attend to at the present time, and, where well 
managed, their business is profitable. 

No community ever made a better investment than when it constructed 
a first-class public road, and my earnest hope is that every one of our Com- 
monwealths will vie with the other in trying to get the best roads in the 
Union. Railroads are built and ownec by individuals and corporations for 
public use and private profit. Public roads are made by communities and 
States for the common use of everyone. Waterways are the property of the 
entire Union, and, belonging to the nation, they are improved by it and are 
free to all comers on equal terms. The peasant in his birchbark canoe and 
the ordinary citizen with a gasoline launch use these waters with the same 
freedom as the millionaire in his floating palace. States and local communi- 
ties have done very little in the way of waterway improvements except in 
some isolated cases, because of the fact that over one hundred years ago 
Congress passed a law declaring that the navigable waterways should be 
and forever remain the property of the nation for the use and enjoyment of 
all the people. But while this has been the position of Congress since 1796, 
very small sums were appropriated to improve our water courses until within 
the past forty years, and fully one-half of the total expenditures for this pur- 
pose were made within the last fifteen years. 

Owing to the fact that there was so much more development and popula- 
tion in several other parts of the Union than in the South, waterway improve- 
ments have gone on there more rapidly and are nearer completion in many 
States than throughout the South, taken as a whole. 1 do not mean to convey 
the idea that there has ever been partiality or partisanship in the expendi- 
tures on waterways. Indeed, it gives me pleasure to state that during my 
twelve years’ service as a member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Representatives I have never seen the least appearance of sec- 
tionalism or politics in the appropriations made by that great committee. 
The point I make is that the South, owing to the effects and losses of the 
Civil War, the complete change in her business and property systems wrought 
by the abolition of slavery, and the awful reconstruction period, was slower 
in developing than the Western, Northern and Eastern States. Hence, as 
Congress appropriated for waterways in proportion to the needs of commerca, 
those sections which had so much greater commerce than the South received 
larger and earlier recognition. 


Transportation enters into the daily life of everyone, affecting all that we 
do, the food we consume, the clothing that covers us, the house which shelters 
us from summer's heat and winter’s cold, the fuel which cooks our food and 
warms us in winter—indeed, there is nothing in the practical business of life 
which is not affected more or less by the cost of conveying things from the 


one who sells to him who buys, and the heaviest taxes we have to pay, much 
greater than all other taxes combined, are those paid for transportation. 

The question of moving freight is the most important in the commercial] 
world, and that country or community which solves it best and quickest is 
bound to win in the race for commercial supremacy. 

Along the Atlantic Coast is a fine system of bays, sounds and rivers, ex- 
tending from Delaware to Florida, which can be connected at reasonable cost 
and so linked together as to form a continuous whole, enabling freight to 
pass to and fro throughout the entire coast section in small boats without 
undergoing the danger and expense of sea travel, and very much cheaper than 
by rail. Many of the rivers of this section extend from the sea well into the 
interior, and if improved by canalizing and other proper methods they will 
become great freight carriers; will aid materially in preventing freight con- 
gestion, such as sometimes exists at great public loss; and will also cheape: 
rates substantially. The principal rivers of this region are the Potomac. 
James, Pamlico, Tar, Cape Fear, Congaree, Savannah, Oconee, Altamaha and 
Ocmulgee, everyone of which has natural advantages over European streams, 
which have been highly improved and carry a large commerce. 

Florida has a perfect network of waterways, its chief river being the St 
John. On its coast are several good harbors where great cities are rapids 
growing up and many rivers penetrate its interior. 

In Western Georgia and Alabama are the Coosa and Chattahoochee, ex 
cellent not only for navigation, but especially designed by Nature for gen 
erating enormcus electrical water-power, which will prove a source of in 
calculable wealth. And there are many streams throughout the South on 
which the improvement for navigation can be made to advantage along with 
the development of electricity. 

In Alabama the Alabama, Warrior, Black Warrior and Tombigbee systems 
of rivers permeate every part of the State, penetrating one of the richest coa 
fields in the world and carrying to the Gulf Coast a bountiful supply of this 
great necessity of life at prices so cheap as to seem almost beyond con 
prehension. 

The Father of Waters bounds Mississippi on its western border, and it, 
together with the Yazoo system and several streams, notably the Pearl River, 
which empty into the Gulf, give many sections of that State the benefits of 
water transportation. 

Louisiana is divided into sixty parishes, and every one of them, except 
four, is reached by a stream which is being navigated or susceptible of im 
provement at a reasonable cost, the main arteries being the Mississippi, Red, 
Ouachita, Atchafalaya, Teche, Lafourche, Tensas, Black, Calcasieu and Terre 
bonne, and there are many others nearly as important. In my own Con 
gressional district in Northeastern Louisiana there are over two thousand 
miles of navigable waters, and in the southern part of the State there is a 
perfect network of bayous, rivers, bays, lakes, etc., making of the coast sec 
tion a veritable Venice on a grand scale. 

Texas, though very rich in many things, is not so favored by Nature in 
rivers as some other parts of the South, yet it has several good streams—the 
Red is along its northern frontier, the Sabine on its eastern, the Trinity, 
Brazos and Colorado reach far into the interior; and along the Gulf are a 
series of water courses now being connected by the Intercoastal Canal from 
the Mississippi to the Rio Grande. This canal will be a combined artificial 
and natural channel, seven hundred miles long, connecting all the coastal 
waters of Louisiana and Texas and permitting continuous barge traffic through 
the most productive and populous portions of those Commonwealths. 

Leaving the coast we find Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Missouri, all of which are traversed by many streams, a 
number of which are in good navigable condition and others being rapidly 
improved by the general Government. The Ohio, which bounds Dixie on the 
north, will perhaps carry for years a larger commerce than any river in the 
Union except the Detroit and St. Mary, which are the connecting channels 
between the Great Lakes. The Tennessee and Cumberland are tributaries 
worthy of this great parent, and destined to become very large freight carriers. 
The Arkansas penetrates a wonderful region through two States, and the 
White and St. Francis are quite important. The giant Missouri stretches far 
beyond the confines of the South and once enjoyed a large commerce, which 
should return to it. And the Mississippi system contains 16,000 miles of 
navigable rivers, most of which are in the South. 

When the general plan for the improvement of every worthy water course 
in the Union, which has been so strongly advocated for years by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, is carried out, and every interior stream, to- 
gether with the harbors along the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, the Gulf and 
the Pacific have reached their full development, freight can be carried by 
water to nearly every community in the South, and at rates very much 
cheaper than the rates now charged by railroads. 

In conclusion, I beg to say as a representative of the South, a citizen of 
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Louisiana, and a dweller on the banks of that mighty stream—the Mississippi 
—which is fed by the accumulated rainfall of twenty-four States and part of 
the Dominion of Canada, that all the people of the South are deeply interested 
in waterway improvement and anxious to see our Government liberal to every 
part of our country in this respect. We do not ask favors, we ask merely 
the wise, business-like improvement of every worthy water course in Dixie, 
which is justified by the needs of commerce, present or prospective, and 
which we believe will pay largely for every dollar invested. And while we 
ask this for our rivers, harbors and other waters from the Potomac to the St. 
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Johns, the Apalachicola to the Rio Grande, and for the Ohio, Missouri and 
Mississippi, with their splendid tributaries, we ask the same treatment for the 
rivers of New England, the Central States and Great Lakes section, for the 
upper Mississippi and Missouri regions, for the great Columbia of the West 
and its main affluent, the Snake; for the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and 


everywhere else in our Republic Wherever a worthy water course exists, 
we ask for it fair, just, liberal and business-like treatment, to the end that 
greater facilities may be furnished the nation for moving freight and trans 


portation rates may be regulated and cheapened 


Opportunity for the South in the Opening of 
the Panama Canal 


By Joun O, Cottins, Ancon, Canal Zone 


WUICK communication by water without the present trans-shipment 
of cargo between the South and the Orient, and the west coast of 
Central and South America. 

Quick communication by water with the west coast of the 
United States and Canada. 
The development of transportation routes direct between points of the 





South and those of the whole world. 

The possibility of cheaper rates of carriage between the points of the South 
and those of the west coast of the United States. 

These are the chief advantages that the opening of the Panama Canal will 
place within reach of the southern part of the United States. More than any 
other part of the country, this section will be benefited, provided it wishes to 
take advantage of the opportunities. 

But I wish to emphasize from the beginning that the Panama Canal will be 
of benefit to the Southern shipper and to the South only if means are taken 
at once to insure sufficient number of ships to carry the freight offered and to 
procure proper rates. 

Without going into details as to the work of building the canal, it is perti- 
nent to say that preparations for its use should be made at once (as they are 
being made by many persons), for the present state of the work seems to 
assure the opening of the waterway to commerce early in 1914. Concrete 
work on the locks will be finished by June 1, 1913; Gatun Dam is already 
practically finished, and 50 feet of water is backed up in Gatun Lake. It is 
believed that the excavation in Culebra Cut will be so far advanced by July, 
1913, that the canal may be flooded and the great ladder dredge Curozal taken 
through the Pacific locks to the cut to finish what little digging remains. 

Only one factor is in doubt, and that the erection of machinery to operate 
the locks. Colonel Goethals assured Secretary of War Stimson in November 
that all this work would be done within the year. 
that the canal will be open to commerce in January or February, 1914 


It is not too much to expect 


On January 1, 1913, the excavation was within 26,000,000 cubic yards, 12 per 
cent., of completion; the lock work was 93 per cent. completed, and the termi- 
nal work was over 50 per cent. done. 

At both entrances of the canal wharves and piers of concrete are being 
constructed to handle the trans-shipment trade. At both places there are quay 
walls, and a series of piers, capable of docking ships 1000 feet long. The work 
now in progress at the Atlantic entrance provides for 5000 feet of new con- 
crete piers and quays, making in all about 10,000 feet of dock space. 
At the Pacific entrance the 


This can 
be added to indefinitely by building new piers. 
dock space being provided is 5000 feet in addition to 1500 feet of pier already 
in use. The piers at both entrances will be covered, and adjacent to them 
will be warehouses. 

Repair facilities include a shipyard for use of the navy, which may also be 
This yard is at the Pacific entrance, and includes 
a graving dock for vessels 1000 feet long, and a large machine shop. Any re- 
pairs can be handled at this yard. At the Atlantic entrance the present dry- 
dock, 300 feet long, and the machine shop adjacent to it, will be retained in 
service for light repairs. 


used by commercial vessels. 


Two coal storage piles will be maintained for the navy, and the coal will 
also be sold to merchantmen. The pile at the Pacific entrance will contain 
100,000 tons and that at the Atlantic entrance 200,000 tons, with capacity for 
50 per cent. more. It is believed that the coal will be sold for $5 a ton. This 
will make it impossible for private interests to control the price at Panama. 
On the other hand, the Government will not monopolize the business, and any 
private interests that may wish to do so will be at liberty to establish coaling 
plants. The Government plants will lift coal from the piles directly into the 
holds of vessels. 

Already the Union Oil Co. of California maintains an oil plant on the 
Isthmus, with tanks at various points along the canal supplied by an eight-inch 
pipe line that carries oil from the pumping plant at Balboa to Cristobal. In 
addition, the Government will have storage tanks at both entrances, and the 
Standard Oil Co. is now preparing to establish an oil plant. An oil company 
has been formed to develop the fields of Ecuador, near Guayaquil, and the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. has agreed to take oil for all its fleet if the new 
company can furnish it. 

No plans have yet been elaborated for revictualling ships at Panama. The 
Government will maintain its present cold-storage plant with a capacity of 100 
tons daily, but proposed abattoirs and merchandising stores are still in the 
fancy stage. 

Inasmuch as the Government has provided indemnity for ships damaged in 
passing through the locks, 2nd as the balance of the canal is from 300 to 1000 


feet wide, it is believed that insurance companies will grant regular rates to 


ships using the canal. 
DISTANCE AS AN ELEMENT IN THE USE OF THE CANAL. 


Although seemingly the most elemental consideration in the use of the 
canal, the comparative distances between ports by way of Panama and other 
competing routes is really of less importance than the cost of tolls or the 
cost of fuel. This is because the Panar route will have a monopoly of the 


trade between Europe and eastern ports of the United States with ports of 


South America north of Valparaiso, and all Pacific coast ports of North Amer- 


ica. On the other hand, the advantage of distance for all Australasian ports 


and Asiastic ports west of Singapore is greatly in favor of the Suez route, so 
far as European competition is concerned. The only competitive territory, 
therefore, is that which includes New Zealand, Japan and Eastern China. The 
Panama route will be a competitor for t trad f the cost of tolls and fuel is 
sufficiently low to make it attractive for European vessels to take cargo for 


only far eastern ports, giving up the trade between various ports en route to 
the Orient. The 
ports of the South and from Liverpool and New York to ports in the competi 


following tables show the relative distances from leading 


tive territory by the Panama and Sue 


routes 


Comparative Distances—Liverpool, New York, New Orleans and Charleston to 
Oriental Ports by Way of Panama and Suez. 


From Liverpool From New York 
To Via Suc Via Panama Via Sue Via Panama 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Sydney : 12,236 12,385 (1) 9,811 
Wellington ..... . 12,989 11,425 (2) 8,851 
Manila core ‘ . 9,701 14,122 11,598 11,548 
Hongkong .. . 9,785 13,957 11,673 11,691 
Yokohama .... 11,678 12,372 13,566 9,798 
(1) Via Cape of Good Hope, 13,658 1 es 
(2) Via Cape of Good Hope, 14,441 1 s 
From New Orleans From Charleston 
(1) (2) (2) 
To Via Sue \ Panama Via Sue Via Panama 
Miles \I Miles Miles 
Sydney 14,676 (3) 9,232 13,939 (3) 9,401 
Wellington (4 8,272 (5) 8,441 
Manila . 12,947 10,969 11,986 11,138 
Hongkong . iii 13,031 11,112 12,070 11,281 
Yokohama 14,924 9,219 13,963 9,388 
(1) 
(2) Via Panama, San Francisco and Yokohama 
(3) Via Cape of Good Hope 


(4) Via Cape of Good Hope, 15,374 miles: via Magellan, 11,760 miles 
(5) Via Cape of Good Hope, 14,637 miles; via Strait of Magellan, 11,295 
A comparison of distances from N« York and Liv 


in the southern part of the United States to ports on the west coast of the 


erpool and various ports 


Americas follows 


Distances from Various Ports of the United States and from Liverpool to West 
Coast Ports of the Americas and to Honolulu via the Panama Canal. 








From E J - 
: : ES ; : = S a 
M S M M \ M M M 

Liverpool. . 4,591 7,836 5,006 5,937 5,384 6,578 7,207 9,276 
New York....... 2,017 5,262 6,032 63 2,510 $,004 1,633 6,702 
saltimore.. 1,944 5,189 5,959 }, 290 2,737 3,931 4,560 6,629 
INOPEOIM.ccccccee Leae 5,067 D837 168 2,615 809 $438 6,507 
Charleston.... 1,607 $852 22 2,95 2,400 4 4,223 6,292 
Savannah...... 1,606 $,851 621 2,952 2,399 ) 1,222 ; 
Key West....... 1,100 $545 5,115 244 1,893 87 3,716 
ZOMPB. cece 1,260 4,505 27 2 606 2,0 247 3,876 
Pensacola.... 1,392 4.637 5,407 2,738 2,185 379 4,008 
Mobile ico 2 1,664 434 765 2,212 406 4,035 
New Orleans.... 1,438 4,68 j 2,784 2,231 5,425 4,054 
Sabine City..... 1394 4,639 409 2,740 2,187 81 4,010 
Galveston....... 1,542 4,787 6,557 2,888 2,335 5.529 4,158 
Jacksonville.... 1,552 4,804 5,574 2,905 2,352 3,546 1,175 

To get distance to Acapulco add 1,426 miles to Panama; to San Jose de 


Guatemala, 886 miles to Panama 


Eliminating the competitive Panama route will 


have a monopoly of all the balance of the world trade seeking the west coast 


territory referred to, the 
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of the Americas and the islands of the Pacific. The ports of the United States 
will have a great advantage of distance in this trade, and those of the southern 
part of the United States the greatest advantage. This fact was never absent 
from the mind of the late Senator John T. Morgan, for although he was an ad- 
vocate of an Isthmian canal on general principles of patriotism, he saw in it an 


especial boon for his own part of the United States. 


TERRITORY IN PANAMA SPHERE. 


Three distinct portions of the world are brought nearer to the South by the 
use of the Panama route—that part of Asia east of Singapore, Australasia and 
the west coast of the Americas, including the islands of the Pacific. 

Asia.—The trade of Asia east of Singapore in 1910 amounted to $1,308,- 
880,000 in value, and of this amount the United States’ trade was $83,680,000, 
a small portion, but the increase in United States’ trade with this section was 
much greater during the decade than that of European countries. All of this 
territory is brought nearer the Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States by 
the use of the canal, the actual saving in distance alone over the Suez route, 
which is now followed, being so great as to be a determining factor in ship- 
ping direct from the United States via Panama. This saving is most ap- 
preciable in the case of Southern ports. For instance, the distance is about 
the same by either route from New York to Manila and Hongkong, while there 
is a saving from New Orleans via Panama of 1978 and 1919 miles, respectively. 
The saving for New Orleans via Panama to Yokohama is 5705 miles, and to 
Shanghai 3813 miles. 

tustralasia and New Zealand.—The trade of Australasia in 1999 amounted 
to $550,000,000, and that of New Zealand to $175,000,000, the United States’ 
share of the total being $47,000,000. At present this trade between the At- 
lantic and Gulf ports of the United States goes via Cape of Good Hope, but 
upon the opening of the canal it will go by Panama, for here also the saving 
in distance is so great as to make any other route out of the question. The 


saving from Norfolk and New Orleans to the chief ports is as follows: 


Miles Saved by Use of Panama Canal as Compared with Cape of Good Hope 
Route to Australasia. 


From Norfolk. From New Orleans. 
To Miles Saved. Miles Saved. 
RONG isis seeGeniniewkenanes 1,550 3,258 
NNN gS RS Pr Te 2,570 4,282 
RN car vawisneckabennndan 3,730 5,444 
CO EE eee eee 2,300 3,488 


West Coast of the Americas.—All the west coast of North and South Amer- 
ica is brought nearer to the eastern ports of the United States by the Panama 
route, the distances saved over all water routes from Norfolk and New Or- 


leans being as follows: 


Miles Saved Over All Water Routes by Use of Panama Canal Between South- 
ern Ports and West Coast Ports. 


From Norfolk. From New Orleans. 
To Miles Saved. Miles Saved. 
ee ee ree rr re 8,020 8,868 
Pert FOWRGGRG. ..ccccsesciae 8,020 8,868 
|, 8,020 8,868 
Sr tee 8,228 9,076 
oN a ee eee ae) 6,397 7,245 
Co er rr eee ee 3,894 ,724 


The trade of this section is impossible to determine with its relation to 
the Panama Canal, because it includes a vast volume between the eastern 
part of the United States and the western part that is now carried by rail. 
The saving in distance, compared with other all water routes, is decisive, and 
the result will undoubtedly be to promote a direct carrying system between 
Atlantic and Gulf ports with all parts of the west coast. Southern products 
can be laid down in west coast ports at less price than those from other ports 
of the United States, simply because of geographical position with relation to 
the canal, giving the South an advantage in the matter of freight charges. 

In the matter of the trade between eastern and southern ports of the 
United States with Pacific ports, the canal will be a disappointment, however, 


if the present status is not changed. 


RETURN CARGO. 


Although the trade of the South with the countries within the sphere of 
influence of the Panama Canal will naturally increase with the decrease in 
transportation rates to those countries, its extension is complicated with the 
question of what these countries have to offer in exchange. “Return Cargo” 
is the most difficult problem that ocean carriers have to solve. 

No better answer to the question, “What Has the South to Sell,” can be 
offered than the Manufacturers Record of February 22, 1912—‘Thirty Years 
of Southern Upbuilding.” The exports in 1911 from the Southern ports of the 
United States were valued at $747,822,000, and it is probable that at least 
three hundred million worth of Southern products were exported through 
Northern ports. The imports amounted to only $157,311,000, although here 


again the figures are misleading, because a large amount of commodities was 
imported into the Soi.th chrough Northern ports. Yet it is probable that the 
exports of the South are twice as great in value as the imports. 
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This is important as bearing upon the establishment of steamship lines 
direct between Southern ports and countries in the Panama sphere. Unless 
there is a rapid change in the relative amounts of imports and exports, it is 
not likely that the full benefits of cheaper freight rates will be enjoyed by the 
South within the next decade. The gradual upbuilding of a direct trade with 
the Orient and the west coast of the Americas, due to the establishment of 
industries that can use the products of those regions, and to an increase in 
the standards of living, will eventually accomplish the desired balance in 


trade. 


THE ORIENTAL MARKET. 


Cotton and cotton goods, steel and its products, and sugar are the prin- 
cipal imports of Japan and China. 

As the cotton mill industry increases in Japan, where there are already 
over two million spindles, the demand for raw cotton increases, and the 
market for cotton goods becomes more contracted. In 1910 Japanese mills 
used 1,028,000 bales, and the purchases were made from China, India, Egypt 
and the United States. Indian cotton is generally short staple, and the prod- 
uct is used largely in the Indian mills. China exports a small amount of 
cotton and imports none. The cotton goods industry is small in that country, 
there being only 765,000 spindles, but it is a steadily growing industry. China, 
the Philippines and the East Indies are the most attractive market in the 
Orient for cotton goods of low grade. The mass of the people are living on 
low standards, and the quality of goods sold to them is correspondingly low. 

Neither China nor Japan supplies its own wants in iron and steel, and the 
Japanese mills, about which so much talk has been made, are largely run at a 
loss. The development of China as foreshadowed by the political revolution 
and the construction of railways is sure to increase the market for steel 
products of all kinds, while Japan will probably import most of its iron goods 
for a generation to come. The ideal cargo, cotton and iron, can therefore be 
carried to the Orient. In addition, sugar from Cuba may form a profitable 
export, because both China and Japan import sugar, although the total quar 
tity is only one billion pounds, about one-fourth the total import of the United 
States. It is not likely that the grain and flour trade, that is sure to develo; 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, will ever affect the shipments to the Orient 
British India, Australia, Russia and Canada, all nearer to China and Japan 
than New Orleans will be, are exporting wheat and other grains. 

At present the trade in cotton and iron with China and Japan is carried on 
largely through the Suez Canal, although small shipments are made from San 
Francisco. With the opening of the canal the all-water route from Charles 
ton to Japan will be shortened 4500 miles, and from Galveston to Japan 570 
miles. 

A return cargo from China, Japan and the East Indies will not be easy to 
accumulate, because the articles exported from the Orient do not make bulk 
China sells wool, matting, silks, porcelain of various kinds, a dainty fabric 
known as Canton linen, tea, and all that variety of bric-a-brac known as 
“Chinese goods.” Japan sells finer porcelain, silks, tea and a line of daintily 
worked ornaments. In the great staples these countries do not produc 
enough to support themselves. This is true in less degree of the East Indies, 
where precious woods, spices, coffee, tin and fiber form important exports. 


LATIN AMERICA. 


There is little manufacturing in Latin America, and all manufactured 
goods find a market there. Furthermore, the people of tropical countries are 
heavy importers of foodstuffs, simply because they are too lazy to farm 
intelligently. Yet the standard of living is low, and, therefore, the market is 
not so great as the population would indicate. 

Great natural resources remain untouched in all of the west coast ccun 
tries of South and Central America, and therefore it is possible to sell coal in 
Chile and Peru; cotton goods in Peru, which actually exports cotton; furniture 
all along the coast where the mountains are rich in hardwoods; foodstuffs to 
people living on more fertile lands than those from which the American reaps 
his wheat. There is a big coal field in Southern Chile, but the grade is in 
ferior and most of the coal now used on the west coast is brought from 
Australia and New Zealand by ships that carry nitrate to Europe. The ruling 
price for coal equal to Pocohontas is $9 a ton. At this price it would form a 
lucrative trade as soon as the canal is opened, for coal can be laid down at 
Panama from Norfolk at $4 a ton. 

The best feature of the Chile trade is that nitrate can be brought back, 
and thus a ship need never want return cargo. This is an especially inviting 
trade for the South, because the great phosphate industry of Florida, Tennes- 
see and South Carolina requires large quantities of nitrate. About two mil- 
lion tons are exported from Chile each year. 

Other products that would enter into return cargoes from the west coast 
of South and Central America are skins and hides from Ecuador and Peru, 
precious woods from all countries between Nicaragua and Chile, copper from 
Peru, wild rubber, cocoanuts, bananas and fruits from the tropical countries. 


WEST COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It is not likely that any distinctly new trade will develop with the Pacific 
Cuast States in consequence of the opening of the canal, but all the present 
trude will be greatly expanded, if proper care is taken to insure low freight 
rates. 
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HOW HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IS DEVELOPED FROM SOUTHERN STREAMS. 
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FLOWING WELL IRRIGATING RICE. ALFALFA RAISED ON IRRIGATED LAND. 




















DISTRIBUTING WATER ON PRAIRIE LAND. 
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Part II THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 6| 


The Appalachian National Forest as Affecting 
the South’s Future 


By Joun H. Finney, Secretary and Treasurer Appalachian National Forest Association 


y HEN President Taft signed, on March 1, 1911, the Weeks Forestry the South, it being a conspicuous fact that no Southern State except Maryland 
’ Bill, so called after its author, the Hon. John W. Weeks of Massa- has met the necessary requirements for securing this Federal aid; the terms 






chusetts, the untiring efforts of those who had fought for this are simple and direct—they require for this co-operation that the State shall 


legislation for a decade and a half saw their successful termina- have established a fire protection system satisfactory to the Department of 
a. tion; there was put into effect thereby what many deem the best Agriculture; that it shall appropriate an amount of money equal to that con 
and most far-reaching piece of constructive legislation enacted by the Con- tributed under the Weeks law, and that private owners shall also co-operate, 
gress in many years, and one of large importance to the South from many any fund furnished by them not to be considered part of the State appro 
and varied standpoints. priation. In no case, however, does the Federal Government contribute more 


It is fitting that proper tribute should here be paid to men and women of than $10,000 to one State in any one year. Up to the present time all th 
the South and New England, and indeed throughout the nation, who of their New England States, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Wisconsin, Minne 
time and thought and effort contributed to the final outcome during the long sota, Oregon and Washington have taken advantage of this opportunity to 








A TYPICAL HARDWOOD FOREST IN GRAHAM COUNTY, N. C. ru NOONTOOTLY RIVER VALLEY IN GEORGIA 


One hind of land which is being purchased by the Federal Government. Which will pr a part ' \ nl th 














THINLY FORESTED KNOLLS IN MACON COUNTY, WN, C,, NON-AGRICULTURAL LAND ALONG THE CHEAT RIVER, W. VA 


Where a forest should be perpetually maintained. Controllir 


g the stream flow of the navigable river 


and ofttimes discouraging fight for national sanity in dealing with the forest obtain Federal aid and are finding it possible under the improved conditions 
question—a fight in which national engineering societies, scientific bodies, to almost wholly prevent disastrous and destructive forest fires within their 


boards of trade, chambers of commerce, forestry associations, women’s clubs, borders. During the calendar year 1911 $38,793 were expended in State co 


public-spirited men and women from all walks of life, were enlisted for many operation, and for the calendar-year 1912 $77,500 were allotted On Septem 

years. The result is striking testimony to their patriotism and devotion, and ber 1, 1912, $83,706.43 were still available for this work 

to the force of public opinion rightly exerted. Consideration of the Weeks measure in its specific terms shows that the 
The Weeks Forestry Bill, while national in its scope and thus applicable act, as passed, appropriates $11,000,000 for the examination, survey and 


to any part of the country, was designed primarily to remedy the appalling acquirement of lands, $1,000,000 to be available during the fiscal year 1910, 
forestry conditions in the Southern Appalachians and in the White Mountain and not to exceed $2,000,000 for each fiscal year thereafter until June 30, 1915 
sion and authorized the acquisition by purchase of lands on the watersheds for the fiscal year 1910 was entirely unavailable Furthermore, because of the 
of navigable streams for the purpose of conserving their navigability. The preliminary work necessary in preparing for the acquisition of land, but a 
general purpose of the law is to secure the maintenance by the Federal Gov- small part of $2,000,000 available in 1911 could be expended. During the last 


ernment of a perpetual growth of forests on the watersheds of navigable session of Congress a law was passed making available u 


region in New England. It created a National Forest Reservation Commis- Since the law was not passed until March 1, 1911, the $1,000,000 appropriated 


streams where such growth will materially aid in flood prevention, in improv- $8,000,000 which had been set aside for the fiscal years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 
ing low waters due to checking-the run off, in preventing erosion of steep 1915. Of this amount, between $100,000 and $150,000 a year will be needed 
slopes and the silting up of the river channels, thereby improving the supply to be set aside for expenses incident to examinations, surveys, title work, et 
and flow of water for navigation. Prior to the passage of the Act of March 1, 1911, the Forest Service had 
The Weeks bill provided, in addition to its appropriations for the purchass conducted extensive investigations concerning forest conditions in the South 
of lands, later referred to in detail, the additional sum of $200,000 to enable ern Appalachians and the important relations existing in t t 
the Secretary of Agriculture to co-operate with States in protecting forestel forest cover and flow of navigable rivers, so that a general knowledge ol 
watersheds of navigable streams from fires. This important work of co where national forests should be located to protect navigation 


operation in cutting down the enormous fire loss is strikingly disregarded in hand. In these earlier investigations it was found that of the 23,000,000 acres 
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of non-agricultural land in the Southern Appalachians it would be desirable 
to convert about 5,000,000 into national forests, and that in the White Moun- 
tains about 600,000 acres of national forests were needed. It is the aim of 
those in charge of the work to purchase 1,000,000 acres or more of these lands 
with the $8,000,000 available. Since the present fund will be insufficient to 
purchase all the land desired, there is a special need that the areas purchased 
shall be selected with the utmost care, so that the maximum amount of benefit 
to navigable rivers can be obtained at the minimum expenditure of available 
funds. The lands acquired will be situated in solid blocks of 25,000 acres or 
more, and these will be scattered here and there with reference to their effect 
upon the flow of navigabie rivers. As soon as the Weeks Bill became a law 
twelve areas were designated in the Southern Appalachians in which it was 
desired that land be purchased. Five new purchase areas were designated 
during the fiscal year 1912. There are now eighteen of these purchase areas 
situated in Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia and New Hampshire, with a total area of over 6,383,000 acres. For 
the present purchases will be confined to these areas. These purchase areas 


are as follows: 


Location and Acreage. 


Name. State. Acres. Total Acres. 
a a: ra gh hes ood os claps frac 241,462 241,462 
Cherokee ...... caaw aire TOMMESSCE 2.0.00 ccc scccss SEEs008 222,058 

EP om .-- 459,161 

North Careumm...«ccccess 16,738 475,899 
PEABGOMUUIOR 2c iciccosces 0 ee rer 152,946 152,946 
Monongahela ........... . West Virginia...... Pee 682,316 
Mount Mitchell...........North Carolina...........214,922 214,922 
PERE 6. 5 one eeawnedans OO ee econ . a 

North Carolina... . 589,720 591,913 
Natural Bridge........... i. eee ee 106,564 
0 eat ee Serr. . ot. ae 358,577 358,577 
I ald wiaire ote ere Sota cate eat ae dita 59,556 

WHOSE VORMIOER. 6c. ic ecco 79,433 138,989 
Eee eT | Re ae 89,172 

North Carolina...... .... 159,040 

South Carolina...........142,949 391,161 
Shenandoah ........ ij re ar . 301,940 

West Virginia........ ; 76,991 378,931 
Smoky Mountains........ North Carolina........... 339,701 

Tennessee ......... . 353,201 692,902 
i ee ST. £2 ae .. 169,377 


Tennessee ....... 304,156 473,533 


White Mountains......... ae ree seen. ae 


New Hampshire... 659,090 667,000 


OD Mico iadewesn cine I ik si acs cee a ee 132,986 
Virginia ..... sh stn a ic 319,625 
Yadkin xian Gi Siackquackrg hel ED «<2 a tela wae 194,496 194,496 
Youghiogheney ..... Maryland ...... 80,259 80,259 
NN ores acer cae one eae adres Siaaela ie al Cie wath glee tie Oe ey ciate 6,383,553 


As required by the law, the United States Geological Survey is examining 
these purchase areas to determine whether or not the forest cover exercises 
a beneficial influence in regulating the flow of navigable streams. Two con- 
siderations enter into this determination: (1) the effect of the forest cover 
in preventing erosion of soil and the consequent filling up of the stream beds 
of navigable rivers, which causes the carrying capacity of the river beds to be 
lessened, and hence the overflow of the rivers during periods when the supply 
of water is large, and (2) the effect of the forest cover in the direct regulation 
of runoff. The investigations of the survey in the Southern Appalachians 
resulted in finding that the forest cover in the areas under consideration had 
a very pronounced effect upon erosion, and all the lands recommended by the 
Forest Service for purchase are in localities which have been approved by the 
Geological Survey. In the White Mountain area the erosion of deforested 
slopes was not found to be pronounced enough to justify the purchase of lands 
on this basis, and the question of the effect of runoff was, therefore, taken 
under consideration. Thorough investigation of this question was made 
through measurements taken upon a series of similar watersheds, some bear- 
ing heavy forest cover and others being sparsely protected or barren. The 
results of these investigations were held to justify conclusively the acquire- 
ment of the lands in that region by the Government. No unfavorable reports 
have been received from the Geological Survey. During the fiscal year 1911 
the Survey examined and reported favorably upon 92,955 acres, and during 
1912 upon 2,536,845 acres, making a total of 2,629,800 acres. 

The Forest Service has been designated to receive proposals of lands sub- 
mitted for purchase and to examine and place valuation upon these lands. 
From April 1, 1911, to June 30, 1912, proposals were received covering 2,531,316 
acres of land in the White Mountains and the Southern Appalachians. Of 
these lands, 2,102,330 acres were within the general areas which have been 
selected for purchase. During the same period 840,543 acres were examined 
and 287,698 acres were submitted to and approved by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, whose duty it is to pass upon (1) whether the land 
submitted by the Forest Service is desirable for purchase for the protection 
of stream flow of navigable rivers, and (2) what price should be paid for the 
land. The lands approved by the commission are located as follows: 

Georgia area, 31,876 acres, in Fannin, Union, Gilmor and Lumpkin counties, 
Georgia. 

Massanutten area, 19,322 acres, in Page and Rockingham counties, Va. 

Mt. Mitchell area,-18,701 acres, in McDowell county, N. C. 
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Nantahala area, 27,815 acres, in Macon and Swain counties, N. C. 

Natural Bridge area, 24,900 acres, in Rockbridge, Bedford and Botetourt 
counties, Va. 

Smoky Mountain area, 59,213 acres, in Blount and Sevier counties, Tenn. 

White Mountain area, 72,252 acres, in Coos and Grafton counties, N. H. 

White Top area, 33,619 acres, in Johnson and Sullivan counties, Tenn., and 
Washington county, Va. 

When tracts have been approved for purchase the land must be surveyed 
and the tract then paid for on the acreage basis. Surveys are required to be 
made by horizontal measurement, in accordance with the practice followed in 
the public land surveys. It has been found in most cases that the horizontal 
survey reduces the estimate of the land contained in the purchase tracts. Up 
to this time title to 8113 acres has actually passed to the United States. This 
land is situated in McDowell county, N. C. On June 30, 1912, 257,228 acres 
were under contract or condemnation proceedings. Most of the land which 
has been acquired or is under contract or condemnation is land which has been 
cut over or culled of its best material, though some virgin timber has also been 
acquired. The average price paid per acre up to June 30, 1912, was $5.95. 
The lowest price paid per acre up to that time was $1.16, which was paid for 
land which has been cut over and burned and which has small reproductive 
capacity. The highest price paid was $15, which was for a valuable tract of 
virgin spruce in the Great Smoky Mountains. 

The land acquired by the Government is promptly placed under adminis- 
tration and protection, in accordance with the same practices as those fol- 
lowed on the national forests in other parts of the country. It is not neces- 
sary for the Government even to wait until complete tithe has passed before 
establishing administration. The work can be undertaken as soon as the 
land is placed under contract or condemnation. Congress, at its last session, 
appropriated $32,000 for the protection and administration of lands being 
acquired. Additional appropriations to cover other lands acquired are ex- 
pected to be made available as needed. 

The Weeks bill expires by limitation, it will be noted, in 1915, when there 
will have been purchased, if the present plans of the National Forest Com- 
mission are carried out, something approximating one million acres in the 
purchase areas selected, and located in the South and in New England. It 
therefore becomes necessary to look into the future somewhat if we of the 
South are to save to the South and to the nation what the writer believes t 
be the South’s greatest asset, her forests. 

Is not this last statement absolutely true? Look into the facts—the 
South contains approximately half of the nation’s remaining timber, and by 
far the most valuable species; it has, for instance, all the long leaf pine, all 
the cypress, nearly all the hardwood, and in addition the Appalachian region 
is the only natural home of the hardwoods and the only possible source of its 
future supply. It is of grave concern, therefore, how this nationally important 
Southern forest problem shall be handled in the future—how the present in 
difference and neglect of the South shall be cured and changed into aggressive 
action for forest perpetuation. 

While the improvement of the flow and control of the water for navigation 
is the fundamental purpose of the Weeks bill, other benefits incidental in 
character, but nevertheless important, are within the scope and are a part of 
its purpose. Among these are (1) protection against destruction of the soil 
and soil cover by forest fires; (2) preservation of water-powers, since like 
navigation they depend for their value on evenness of stream flow; (3) 
preservation of the purity and regularity of flow of mountain streams with a 
view to their necessary use for the water supply of cities and towns; (4) 
preservation of the beauty and attractiveness of the upland regions for the 
recreation and pleasure of the people; (5) perpetuation in part of a timber 
supply to meet the growing needs of the country’s industries; (6) as a striking 
example of “conservation through wise use” of this important national asset, 
that shall through national leadership, compel the States themselves to take 
prompt steps to better their forest conditions. 

The vast importance of these general purposes of this forestry legislation 
merits more than casual consideration. The work thus undertaken by the 
Federal Government obviously benefits and is of deep concern to every in 
terest in the South—farmers, manufacturers, railroads, communities, and all 
others—but quite as obviously is only a part of the work required to be done, 
which absolutely must be done if the forests are saved. It is well to make 
here a clear distinction between (1) these lands now temporarily occupied b) 


‘forests and more valuable for agriculture than for any forest purpose, and 


which must eventually be almost wholly cleared of forest and used ultimatel) 
for agriculture, and (2) those lands which are purely forest lands, either now 
growing timber or suitable therefor, and suitable for nothing else—lands when 
once denuded, fire swept and eroded become barren and desolate wastes, and 
remain so forever. 

Of the lands in the first class we can do little more than to conserve 
through wise use and scientific care and cutting, and protection from fire, that 
shall extend their life and usefulness until the time when the growing needs 
of agriculture shall demand other use for the soil; of the lands in the second 
class we can do vastly more, because here we can through wise use, protec 
tion from fire, replanting, proper lumbering methods, etc., insure not only a 
profitable and perpetual timber crop, but secure it from lands having no other 
value than as a timber farm—lands that without a timber growth are barren 
wastes. Both classes hertin enumerated require at least two things in com 
mon: wise use and protection from fire, and both these two things are lacking 
to an astonishing degree throughout the whole South. As an example we 
need only cite our crude turpentining methods, and our universal neglect in 
providing an efficient fire protective system, even when the aid of the Federal 
Government is tendered. So neglectful are we in this matter of fire pro- 
tection that while the annual loss in the South is known to be very large and 
ofttimes appalling in money and lives, no records are available that permit 
more than an approximation of its extent and damage. 

The purely forest lands located as they are above the coastal plains and 
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mainly on the steep slopes of the mountain range, apart from their timber 
yalue and productive capacity when farmed for timber, serve, it will be noted, 
to preserve water-power since they serve as nature’s reservoirs in conserving 
rainfall, and thus even the runoff—the nine million or more horsepower of 
the streams of the South capable of commercial development, which, when 
developed, shall enormously add to the South's commercial and industrial im- 
portance, and which even now is a large factor in the upbuilding of the South— 
depends almost wholly upon the forest cover at the headwaters of our moun- 
tain streams. 

These same streams are in many cases the source of the water supply of 
our cities and towns—is it not even now a source of deep concern that their 
purity and regularity of flow should be preserved—is it not absolutely neces 
sary that their purity should be strictly safeguarded for the future when the 
South shall have come into her own and shall have quadrupled her present 
population? And if to this necessary function of the forest, which only the 
forest can give, we add the beauty and attractiveness of the mountain region 
as breathing places, as a sanitarium for tired nerves, as recreation grounds 
for the pleasure of a whole nation—which again only the forest can give—our 
concern must grow when we consider that we have in these upland regions 
23,000,000 acres of such important lands, and that only 1,000,000 acres are to 
be taken care of by the Federal Government. 

What of the other 22,000,000 acres of such lands? What of the over 200,- 
000,000 acres of true forest lands throughout the South? 


Two Crops a Year 
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Herein comes, I believe, the largest value of the Weeks bill, namely, its 
example to the South and its national leadership in the grave forest problems 
It becomes an example of what should be and how it should be done. With 
forest reservations scattered throughout the South we shall have striking 
object-lessons in sanity in dealing with our forest lands that must inevitably 
bring about a saner local treatment of this great resource. The States must 
themselves purchase and maintain State forests—the States themselves must 
protect them and all forest areas within their borders against fires; the States 
themselves must, if need be, regulate their cut and their proper handling 
the Southern States must get together on the forest problems, dealing with 
them in a uniform way throughout the whole South, if this great Southern, 
nay national, asset shall be put to its highest use 

Only the States can do it, and if this great forest area that today is in 
serious jeopardy is to be saved to the South, as it can and must be if the 
South is to remain a fair and smiling land, the “Nation's Greatest Asset,” in 
truth, the South itself must do it, and do it promptly 

I believe that when the facts are fully realized there will be through 
cut the whole South such an awakening to the evils that indifference and 
neglect are bringing upon us that the forest problem will be seriously under 
taken and its proper and right solution found, for therein lies in large measure 


the future of the South 


on the Same Lan 


Wide Range of Products in the South Unmatched Elsewhere 


By N. L. Witrtertr, Augusta, Ga 


HE South's chief asset is her agricuiture; therefore, as the South 
is the nation’s best asset, how important a matter becomes South 
ern agriculture and how important it is that the possibilities 


of agriculture in the South be exploited before the world. 





How slow does agriculture travel? In point of fact, how little 
does the farmer making 17 bushels of wheat per acre under a one crop pei 
annum system in the Northwest Canada lands know of the crop types and 
seasons and crop outturns of the South? Perhaps the farmers of New Eng 
land, the Middle or Northwest, likewise know as little of these things as their 
Canada brother. 

The South is widely known as the land of cotton. But it is not equally 
known that it is also pre-eminently the land of forage and hay plants and 
therefore a coming cattle country, the land of the legumes, the land of two 
crops per annum, which make for the farmer double profit. It is the great 
trucking land of America. It is a land well watered by streams, with ample 
annual rainfall, and a goodly portion of it has also as an interesting available 
asset overflowing artesian wells. It is the habitat of many varieties of eco 
nomic plants practically unknown and unavailable for use in the North. And 
lastly, it is the best habitat or the place of best development for many well- 
known and widely distributed plant types. 

Plants vary according to habitat. Seedsmen always go for seed stock of 
every given type wherever that type’s best development is found. On similar 
lines it should interest the farmer who is growing crops that are in quality 
subnormal or minus to know, if it be a fact, that these crops have a better 
development in the South. 

The corn of the West and Middle West rarely ripens to absolute complete 
ness. It has large water content—sometimes 15 or 20 per cent. It easily heats 
and ferments, and is dangerous as a feed. Every year in the South thousands 
of horses and mules are killed by colic through eating Western corn—used 
because it is so cheap. Southern-grown corn is fully matured, is hard and is 
safe as a feeding proposition. It always fetches on this account 20 to 25 cents 


per bushel over Western corn prices. While the hundreds of corn clubs in 


the South grow 150 to 225 bushels of corn per acre, yet the most ordinary 
Southern farmer should not be content with less than 40 to 50 bushels 

The oats of the Middle West and West are spring grown, are light in 
weight and chaffy. 
South are 50 per cent. larger, have less chaff, more meal, and always bring 


The fall and winter sown Appler rust-proof oats of the 


10 to 15 cents per bushel premium over Western oats. The new Fulghum 
oats, as large as Appler, but maturing two weeks earlier, and thus giving 
to the farmer a greater leeway for getting in his second crop, is today the 
most valuable oat in America. 
60 to 100 bushels of oats per acre. 


Oat farmers in the South easily grow from 


The crops of the North as a rule in comparison are more watery, less 
sweet, and contain less food nutrients. The 6000 carloads of Georgia peaches 
as shipped per year are sweet and are the highest product in peaches in 
America; the Delaware, New Jersey and Michigan peaches are waiery, green 
in parts and at the last of the season are tasteless. Alfalfa, as grown now 
so largely in Mississippi, is higher in nutrients than that of Colorado. The 
cheap Johnson grass hay of the South contains 50 per cent. more food value 
than the best Northern timothy. Southern sweet potatoes are so rich in sugar 
that in baking the syrup runs out and almost covers the jacket Southern 
melons are sweeter and are crisp with sugar crystals. The oranges of Florida 
re far better than the more Northern-grown California oranges. The build 
ng woods of the South are heavier, more dense, and will bear more weight 
ind wear longer. 


With its two annual crops, with a double profit, the Southern farm is 


perennially green. There is steady work all the year. One of these crops is 


usually some soil-enriching legume rhe winter legume ire the two vet 
(hairy and English), crimson clover and r clover And the immer legumes 
are cow peas, velvet bean yy bean eggal eed and peanut No other 
portion of our country pos é ch wealth in legumes as does the South 
The value of the legume is that it can be rown on poor soil, and that it 
makes its own living by a milating nitrogen from the air and applying it 
to its own use, and also storin ! for iccessive cro 

The grains, such as oats, \ é \ re sown in the South in the 
fall, and in spring the land is planted down to some immer legume, or to 
corn or cotton Corn and cotton can be followed in the fall by vetch and 
crimson clover. Three crops, indeed, per annum can be made by planting 
together in September beardless barley and vetch (sativa in the extrem: 
South, and hairy vetch further North), cut barley late in fa and vet 
late in spring, and plant down cow peas, $0-day soy beans, or peanuts, o1 
corn, or cotton Or beardless barley ywwn in February will make three cut 
tings previous to plantins me for immer legume which are to be followed 
by the fall grains. Two crops in six months can be made from sweet potatoe 

for selling from field, for canning or baki the second crop is propagated 
from the vines of the first crop. Irish potatoes make also two crop the se 


ond crop an extremely valuable one and sold in the North in the early fall 


as fresh Bermudas, Both potato crops can be followed by vetches or grain 

Florida is now shipping so much cattle that a special commissioner for the 
industry of cattle growir has been appointed Than tl South no portion ol 
our country holds so much promise as a cattle-growing centet rhe reason is 
twofold: First, the South's we h of immer and winter forage crops; an! 
secondly, cattle do not need here winter housing For hogs in winter there 
are artichokes, cow peas, velvet beans, chufa sorghum and North Carolina 
or Tennessee red peanuts, soy beans, rap the hogs doing their own gather 
ing in all of these crops The cow crops are rye, barley, cow pea beggar 
weed, pearl millet, German mill Japanese millet, teosinte, velvet beans 
sorghum, kafir corn, milomaize, fodder corn, rap yy bean peanu Ber 
muda grass, Johnson grass, bur clover, Japan clover The best habitat for all 
of these crops is the South 

The increased acreage in South Georgia and Florida in the p few year 
in North Carolina peanuts (which do not rot in the ground in the winter) and 
in velvet beans has been amazing he latter being used for cattle feedins 


in general from frost to February 1, and the former being used for hogs 
The farmer and plant lover will find in the South most distinctive and 


interesting crops, and a wide diversity of crops. The first one is cotton he 


South standing, indeed, between the world and nakedness! In a large portion 
of the South the boll-weevil has driven out the old-time late maturing cottor 

and put in their place early maturing, or 9 cottor rhe leading type 

of these as used, and know1 S ) ) ( ) nch, are Ki Simpkin 
and Toole (all mediu ) and I Boll Cleveland Out of the bo 

weevil areas can be grown, in addition to these, upland long aples, such 
as Allens and Florodora (about one and three-eighth inches) ! South 
Georgia and Florida Sea Island cottons (about one and one-half inches); and 
the true Sea Island as grown around Charleston and the highest priced cotton 
in the world, and having a staple of one and three-fourths to two in There 
is grown, too, a new cotton, the Columb an early big boll cotton with strons 
one and one-fourth inch staple, and the almost exact equivalent of Egyptian 
cotton 

No farm industry so magnificent in size was ever so quickly develo] 
has been the rice industry of Texa Louisiana and Oklahoma It in t) 
hands mostly of large corporations with great capitalization The South will 


soon be a large exporter of this product 


By far the South’s greatest leguminous forage plant is the velvet bean 
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It makes more hay forage per acre and stores more nitrogen in the soil than 
orange and peach 
after 


soiler for all 
orchards, fields 


velvet beans, is often increased in crop outturn 50 per cent. 


any other Southern plant. A good green 


and for Louisiana sugar cane Corn, when planted 
In three years’ 
time when planted in velvet beans, the sandiest soil can be made to produce 
one bale of cotton per acre. The piney woodlands of the South, whose stumps 
are blown up by dynamite and then put into retorts for turpentine, are largely 
being put Velvet 


three feet high and run in all directions 10 or 20 feet. They run 


now into velyet beans. No other crop is so soil-renewing. 


beans grow 
even further, if given a support. They have large leaves and long pods, with 
These pods grow along the vine in bunches thai often 
The 
green, but the velvet bean’s principal use is for cattle 
will give the vine support. 


four beans in each. 


weigh when green two pounds each. vine makes good hay when cut 


grazing. It is planted 
four among corn. The corn stalks 
from November 1 till 

All cattle are fond, both of 


had and its quantity per acre in tons cannot be 


four feet by 
time the stubble is 
No richer food 
equaled among all the 


Cattle February, at which 


graze 


plowed under. vines and beans. 


can be 


forage crops in America. It seeds only in the extreme South. 


The beggar weed, a legume, grows upright four to six feet in height, and 


is called the clover of the South, It matures in 80 days and can be cut for hay 


several times, or pastured late in summer and early fall. It reseeds itself, 


but can easily be eradicated. It is indigenous to Florida and comes up in all 


cultivated fields by June 1 just as crab grass does, spreads rapidly, takes 


possession of the land and comes up each year as a voluntary crop. Large 
growers of beggar weed as far north as North Carolina have pronounced this 
to be the best of all leguminous forage and land fertilizing crops in the South 


Atlantic States. Its outturn is about two tons per 


It has high feeding value. 
acre. 

Cow peas are the universal hay, fall grazing and soil renovating leguminous 
makes one cutting of one and one- 


crop of the South. Sown alone for hay, it 


half to two and a half tons of hay per acre. The hay brings a very high price. 


Cow peas largely follow all grain crops. As a second crop, they are sown 


late in summer in all corn fields for soil renovating, for turning in cattle in 
The seed fetch from $1.25 to $2.25 
The vine is three 


fall to feed on and for pea seed gathering. 
per bushel, with an outturn of 15 to 40 bushels per acre. 
to four feet high. There are 40 or more types. The peas known as Clays, 
The Iron pea is immune to wilt and is 


New 


Unknowns and Irons are mostly used. 


the most valuable pea known today. In the latitude of Missouri, the 


Era and Whippoorwill peas are used. 


The soy bean is an upright legume. As a crop, it closely resembles the 


cow pea. The beans bring about the same price. The outturn, however, in 


hay and beans is somewhat greater than that of the cow pea—being about 
35 to 50 bushels of beans and two to two and a half tons of hay per acre. Their 
feeding value, too, is somewhat greater. They are more resistant also to cold, 


for a 32° frost in spring time will often not kill the vine. A good point, too, is 


that the vines remain green till about November 1. The planting period is 
from April 15 to August 1. The grazing period from July 15 to December 1. 
The variety Mammoth Yellow. 


They are in very large use, especially in North 


most used is The beans are not attacked by 


weevils, as are cow peas, 


Carolina and Tennessee. 


Sugar cane is the great crop of Louisiana. South Georgia, too, grows a 


good amount, and the syrup of the Georgia cane is a table syrup. It is grown 


in Georgia in light loamy soil; in Louisiana in heavy, rich lowlands. The 


Louisiana outturn is about 20 tons of cane per acre, which makes about two 


tons of sugar with a residium of molasses worth § to 10 cents a gallon, and 


which goes mostly into cattle feeds—ground alfalfa hay, ground grains, cotton- 


meal and molasses. There is too the new Japanese sugar cane, the 


whole stalk of which is planted and is propagated from the eyes in the joints— 
The 


from 


seed 


the same method of propagation as obtains in the Louisiana sugar cane. 


Louisiana cane is an annual, while the Japanese sugar cane lasts 


one planting three to eight years. Each joint makes 12 to 20 stools, and 


1) to 100 stalks often grow to the bunch. The stalks have about the thickness 


of your thumb. The syrup is most excellent. It makes a splendid and abun- 


dant winter forage, much loved by cattle because of its saccharine qualities. 


It makes a good combination for cattle grazing with velvet beans. The out- 


iurn of Japanese sugar cane is something like 10 to 20 tons of forage per 


acre. The syrup outturn is 150 to 200 gallons per acre. There is, too, the new 


Japanese sorghum. This is not propagated from the stalk, but from the seeds. 
The syrup is thick and bright, and has almost the flavor of ribbon cane syrup. 
It grows 12 to 14 feet high per stalk, and the stalk is two inches thick at the 
base. It makes ofttimes as high as 400 gallons of syrup per acre. The ripened 
stalks, when cut and stacked in the fall, make most excellent feed for cattle. 

10 or 12 varieties, are increasing in value each 
being grown in North Carolina, Virginia, Ten- 


They are planted in light, 


Peanuts, a legume with 


year. Immense areas are now 
nessee, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana. 


They are used in parching and in candies and for peanut butter, 
The nuts adhere to the 


sandy land. 
ete. The small white Spanish is the favorite variety. 
The and 


when dried the peanuts are removed and the tops go into fine hay. 


roots vines, nuts roots are plowed up in the fields, stored, and 


For hog 
feeding, the never-rotting North Carolina peanut is planted—the hogs in fall 


and winter doing their own rooting. Sixty to eighty or more bushels per acre 


They can be grown singly as a crop, or can be planted in 


A valuable hog crop is chufas, known too as grass nuts and 


Is an easy outturn. 
the corn fields. 


ground almonds. Fifty to one hundred bushels are easily made in light, loamy 


soil. They are as edible as chestnuts. They stool or tiller heavily, making 
one pint or more of nuts to the hill. Hogs are turned into the field about 
October 1. Chufas do not rot in the ground. 

Jerusalem artichokes are also largely used. They are planted much like 


Irish potatoes and are very prolific, yielding more than 100 bushles per acre. 
Hogs are turned 


Planted four feet by four feet, they cover the whole ground. 
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in about November 1. If not rooted too closely, a new crop will come up in 
the succeeding spring. 

One of the best-known Southern grasses is Johnson grass, or Means grass, 
It is grown for hay in large amounts in Mississippi, Texas, Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama. It is a large, heavy- 
growing perennial, well-nigh ineradicable, and therefore in high favor with all 
It has a heavy outturn, with three to five cuttings per season, and 
It is the standard, cheap, but efficient, hay of the 


It is the principal grass, too, in Cuba. 


grass men. 
is 10 per cent. saccharine. 
South; a better hay than timothy. 

Bermuda grass is the chief perennial grazing and pasture grass of the 
South. in Australia and is propagated in America largely trom 
the roots. 


It seeds only 
These roots, when planted, spread rapidly in every direction, taking 
and going down a foot or On rich land it is 
It is drought resistant and green all the year, save 


root more every few inches. 
mowed for hay. 


Of all the grasses in the South, it is perhaps the dairyman’s best 


largely 
in winter 
friend. 
Japan clover is a perennial legume which is now scattered all over the 
woodland, and even in roadways. No other grass is so 
pasture and reseeds itself. For tall 
It is practically the only 


South in pastures, 


widely distributed. It makes excellent 
hay-growing purposes, rich lowlands are necessary. 
hay grass used in Louisiana—making two tons or more to the acre. 

Bur clover is a legume, self-perpetuating, that comes up in October and 
furnishes excellent grazing for cattle A mixture of bur clover and 
Bermuda grass gives the farmer or landscape man a hardy perennially green 
pasture. Land sown to it increases in fertility each year. The usual plan for 
this crop is to sow it in August in corn fields and graze in winter, or cut for 
the bur clover coming up in 


all winter. 


hay in spring and then follow again with corn 
subsequent years without further planting. 
Artesian water of the purest kind for drinking purposes, from bored wells 
This is notably 
The water is overflowing 


some 800 feet deep, is available in many portions of the South. 


in some 


true in nearly the whole of South Georgia. 
cases spouting 40 feet and actually propelling machinery. Its temperature is 
Fah. Some truckers about Charleston, S. C. (it is largely, too, done 
in Florida), have made use of artesian to the end 
that they have cleared as much as $3000 an acre in fancy vegetables—making 


about 66 
water in their business 


three to four crops per year. They build over their land a system of iron 
10 feet above the ground and in rows 8 feet apart. The 
It can also be turned on in a fine mist or 
spray in cold weather, which sinks to the ground and keeps the temperature 
These people grow cucumbers in January with a 
Nearly the whole of the loamy soil of South 
put to trucking, and this artesian water could be made of 


water pipes 8 or 
water can be used for irrigation. 


above the danger point. 
temperature below freezing. 
Georgia could be 
great use. The force of the water is sufficient to lift and carry itself wherever 
needed. 

The Southern garden, little or big, is perennially green with a rapid succes- 
What a wondrous 

From Charleston, follow it up the 
Indeed, trucking is indicated wherever in the 


About my home, Augusta, Ga., is to be found the 


sion of crops. What a vast trucking proposition is Florida! 


exhibit around Charleston, S. C.! coast to 
Norfolk! 


South a loamy soil is found. 


Witness it in Texas! 


. 


greatest asparagus-growing industry in the world. 





The Center of the World and the 
Focus of the World’s Commerce 


Matthew F 
upon whom Europe heaped more honors for scientific attainments than 


Maury, the great scientist and “Pathfinder of the Seas,” 
it ever gave to any other American, more than fifty years ago in a 
report on the importance of an Isthmian Canal and its influence on the 
Gulf of 

“From all this we are led to the conclusion that the time is rapidiy 
Atlantic 
We have shown that there 


Mexico, said: 


approaching, if it has not already arrived, when the and 
Pacific must join hands across the Isthmus. 
is no sea in the world which is possessed of such importance as this 
that, 


from some one or other of its river basins a crop always on the way 


Southern sea of ours; with its succession of harvests, there is 
to market; that it has for back country a continent at the north and 
another at the south, and a world both to the east and the west. We 
and convenient to 
the delta of the 
mouths of the Hudson and the Amazon, are all within 


have shown how it is contiguous to the two first 
them all. The 


Mississippi, the 


three great outlets of commerce, 


2000 miles, ten days’ sail, of Darien. It is a barrier that separates us 
from the markets of 600,000,000 people 
of the earth 


three-fourths of the population 
Break it down, therefore, and this country is placed mid- 
Asia; 
world and the focus of the world’s commerce. 


becomes the center of the 
This is a highway that 


way between Europe and this sea 
will give vent to commerce, scope to energy and range to enterprise, 
which in a few years hence will make gay with steam and canvas parts 
that are now unfrequented and unknown. Old 
channels of trade will be breken up and new ones opened.” 
The prediction than 
century fulfillment. given 
sail; the population of the Orient has increased far beyond the 600,- 


000,000 of Mexico 


of the ocean almost 


half a 
place to 


realization of Maury's made more 


ago is now nearing Steam has 


his day. The strategic importance of the Gulf of 
and its relation to the world’s commerce is now to be realized through 
the breaking down of the barrier which has separated the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Here is to be “the center of the world and the focus of the 
world’s commerce.” 
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GROVE OF GRAPE FRUIT 
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Grain and Forage Crops 

















JAPANESE CANE. SORGHUM. IN A RICE FIELD. 

















GETTING IN THE OATS HARVEST. AMONG THE RANKS OF CORN, COWPEAS FOLLOWING NAVY BEANS. 

















MILLET ON SECOND-YEAR SOD. MILO MAIZE ON DRY FIRST-YEAR SOD. BROOM STRAW, 2!'3 TONS PER ACRE. 

















A BATTERY OF WHEAT HARVESTERS. STACKING COWPEA HAY. AN AUTO AMONG THE WHEAT. 

















TIMOTHY MEADOW. SOY BEANS. AN EXPANSE OF BUCKWHEAT. 
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Fruits of Highland and Plain 




















FOUR HUNDRED ACRES IN SEVEN APPLE ORCHARDS. 

















TANGERINES. PICKING GRAPEFRUIT. SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD APPLE TREE. 

















A MOUNTAIN ORCHARD. APPLE ORCHARD SEVEN YEARS OLD. 

















TYPICAL HIGHLAND FARM SCENE. . 
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AVACADO PEAR TREE. PEACH ORCHARD IN CHERT SOIL. MANGO TREE. 
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Specimens of the $100,000,000 Trucking Industry 
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OCESS OF BLEACHING. YOUNG PEPPER PLANTS. IRRIGATION OF CUCUMBERS. ( 




















LETTUCE AND CUCUMBERS. AN ONION PATCH. EARLY CABBAGES. 
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EGGPLANTS. CAULIFLOWER. DIGGING IRISH POTATOES. | 

















DEWBERRIES. A TENANT FARM. TOMATO FARM. ’ 




















WATERMELONS. HAULING A CROP TO THE RAILROAD. SWEET POTATOES. 
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Portland Cement Resources and Industry in the 
Southern States 


Dy Ernest F. BurcuArp of the United States Geological Survey, Washington. 


= WS this article the term “cement” will be restricted to Portlan 





A small quantity of naturai cement is still manufactured, aft: 
the fashion of burning lime, and a little puzzolan cement is mad 
by mixing pulverized slag and slaked lime, but the combined ou 


of Portland cement today. 
Portland cement is the product obtained by calcining to a clinker a finel 


substances, and finely grinding the resulting clinker. 


The raw materials consist essentially of lime, silica, alumina and iron 


oxide in certain definite proportions, obtained by mixing limestone or mar 
with clay or shale, or 


cement, which is by far the most important hydraulic cement. 


y descent gases which are forced in the opposite direction. 
ground artificial mixture of properly proportioned caleareous and argillaceous 


‘| in the fine particles are fused together into small, hard lumps called 
by substituting low-magnesia, blast-furnace slag for 


d supply the kilns. The modern kiln is of the rotary cylinder type It consists 


of a cylindrical steel shell lined with highly refractory material. Recently 


r built kilns range from 110 to 240 feet in length and from 7 to 12 feet in diam 


e eter. The axis of the kiln is slightly inclined from the horizontal; the upper 


t- end enters into the chimney hood and the lower end receives the fuel nozzles 
put of these cements amounts to only a little more than one per cent. of that The fine raw mixture is fed mechanically into the 


upper end of the rotary 


kiln, where it travels slowly through the kiln and is acted upon by the incan 


Pulverized coal in 
an air blast is the fuel most widely used for burning cement, but crude oil and 
natural gas are also used in localities where they are plentiful, and producer 


gas has been used in a small way. Under the influence of heat, the ingredients 


clinker 


The hot clinker falls in a stream from the lower end of the kiln into a ste: 
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clay or shale. The clay, shale, or slag furnish silica, alumina and iron oxide. 


Impure limestone, called “cement rock,” in which all the ingredients are 
present in nearly the proper proportions, is also used alone or is corrected 
by the addition of purer limestone. The mixture of raw materials should 
contain about three parts of lime carbonate to one part of the clayey ma- 
terials. The burning takes place at a high temperature, approaching 3000 
Fahr., and must therefore be carried on in kilns of special design and lining 
During the burning chemical combination of the lime, silica, alumina and iron 
oxide takes place. The product of the burning is a semi-fused mass called 
“clinker,” which consists of silicates, aluminates and ferrites of lime in cer- 
tain fairly definite proportions. This clinker must be finely ground. A small 
and limited percentage of gypsum is ground with the clinker. After such 


grinding, the powder (Portland cement) will set, or harden, under water. 


This property is due to the compounds of lime with silica, alumina and iron 
oxide which are contained in the cement. 

There are two methods of manufacture, the dry and the wet process, dif 
fering from each other in the manner of mixing. In a modern plant using 
the dry process, the limestone and the clay or shale are brought to the mill 
in tram cars, are coarsely crushed, dried, if necessary, in rotary cylindrical 
driers, and are stored in silos. The raw materials are next charged in cer- 
tain definite proportions by weight, as indicated by their chemical composi- 
tion, into fine grinding mills which intimately mix the materials during grind- 
ing. This fine grinding is performed in various types of mills, such as steel 
ball, silica pebble tube mills and mechanical mills. The product leaves these 
mills so finely ground that more than half of it will usually pass a screen 
having 200 meshes to the linear inch. The fine mixtures are then stored to 


*Published by permission of the Director of the United States Geological Survey. 


bucket conveyor and is carried into the air and cooled, then dumped into 


heaps and allowed to age or becon easoned To this clinker after season 
ing is added a small percentage of gypsum, after which the whole ma 
crushed and ground to such fineness that $2 to 95 per cent. shall pa a si 


having 100 meshes to the linear inch and 75 to 80 per cent, a sieve havi 


200 meshes to the linear inch. The fine grinding is performed by mi mil 
to those used for grinding finely the raw materials It is then con 
mechanically to the stockhouse for storage prior to shipment Most cemen 
is sold in bags weighing $5 jpounds each (four sacks of 380 pounds of cement 
constituting a barrel). There are devices for automatically filling and weigt 
ing sacks so that a large output can be rapidly handled. If blast furna 
slag is used instead of clay or shale, the process essentially the same 
that already outlined. Instead of deriving the slag from quarries in solid 
slag heaps, fresh molten slag direct from the blast furnace is granulated b 
suddenly cooling it with a stream of water, and the granulated slag is then 
dried and subjected to a preliminary grinding, after which it is mixed in au 
matic weighing machine with the proper proportion of high-calciu ! 
stones, 

The wet or slurry process is employed where wet marl is dredged fro 
bottoms of lakes, and it is also employed by many plants using hard lime ) 
and clay or shale In this process, the materials are ground in water and ar 
pumped through pipes to slurry tanks, where they are thoroughly red 
From 382 to 40 per cent. of water is carried by the slurry, which is next pumped 
to the kilns. The drying is accomplished in the upper part of the kiln, and the 
clinkering and finishing of the cement proceeds as in the dry process 

In structural work, cement is seldom used alone, or in the neat forn ut 


as a constituent of concret« Portland cement constitutes generally from one- 
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ninth to one-third part by volume of concrete, the other ingredients of which 

are sand and either gravel, crushed stone, broken slag or cinders. 
Growth of the Portland Cement Industry. 

United 


1890 there were 


of Portland cement industry in the States since 


been one of the 


The growth the 


1890 has wonders of the industrial world. In 


produced 335,500 barrels, a quantity that is now regarded as only the normal 
1000 barrels per day. 


Portland 


production of a small mill having a capacity of about 
In the 
cement, or about 235 times as much as was produced in the same length of 
the 
below, and in 


year, 1911, the United States produced 78,528,637: barrels of 


rate of growth has been relatively more 
rapid, as is The 


main reasons for the remarkable increase in output of Portland cement are, 


time 22 years ago. In the South 


indicated the diagram on the next page. two 


uses, and second, 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD—ESTABLISHED 1882 





Part II 


often prove a source of profit. Waste rock that may contain impurities, such 
as chert, magnesia, etc., can be crushed at a cement plant and sold for railroad 
ballast, concrete and road metal. There is a great demand for these product 


in the South today. High-grade limestone, such as is used in cement manu 
facture, is also suitable for the manufacture of lime, for fluxing iron ore, 

chemical salts, paper and numerous 
meet these demands can be marketed by 


cement manufacturing companies at good profits. 


the manufacture of steel, glass, other 


products. Lime and limestone to 


Distribution of Limestone and Fuels in the Southern States*. 
It is proposed to summarize here the most important limestone and sha 
formations that have been found to be suitable for the manufacture of Por 
Jand cement in the Southern States, and to indicate their geographic relatio1 


to the coal fields. The distribution of the largest areas of limestone and coal, 






































































































first, its great adaptability to an almost endless variety of 
the great reductions in cost and selling price that have been brought as well as that of the Portland, natural and puzzolan cement plants, is shown 
about through improved machinery, — garels on the map on the preceding page. 
larger manufacturing units, and com- 80,000,000 = ——— c T 7 ‘on Of prime importance are the “valk 
petition. Prices reached rock bottom ae * t+——+ a a a ser i 2 | | limestones” that extend in sever 
i + I — ef 
in 1909; since then there have been p+ _} 4 __}__t an bp va parallel, nearly unbroken, chain 
fluctuations, with a tendency to go a) is aes a, ag: ak RE: GR am x ae ae ia southward throughout the Appalac! 
- < 5.000 000 K++ a | a! + I a! : : ; 
higher during 1912. In the Southern Eee. —+— ian valleys from Western Maryland 
States west of the Mississippi River, = et Fac, ee et DA eet Ce ee) ee ee = to North Central Alabama, passin 
+ + + + 4 +——+——+—+ $$ pp a 
cement has always commanded a th tt ttt t through Western Virginia and East 
’ ° . 7 a) $$ +— ++ — - o— _ ——+ » -_ — - nN 
price at the mill considerably in ex etal Wl ee ern West Virginia, East Tennesse 
+ - 4+——_—+- + + , + 
cess of the average for the United -}—}—_+—_+—_—_+_+—_+—_ ++ and Northwest Georgia. These rock 
= a | + 4 4 4 4 SS = , ‘ 
State a ES a ae Se ee RE ee Gee are all very old, having been forme 
The table on the next page gives in 65,000,000} mainly in Cambrian, Ordovician and 
detail the production of Portland ce 1 SS Ge eo ee ee Silurian times. In places, beds of! 
ment by States where possible, for = a a A ee er es See ee magnesia limestone and dolomite a 
f ; ee ee eS ee : , 
the Southern and all other States in — 69 909 909 -+—+—_+_+_-__+_+_+_+"—_ +— ternate with high calcium limeston: 
1910 and 1911. a ok A eS ee but the two varieties can be easily 
/ ppp distinguished by an experienced it 
Conditions in the South Favor Cement keel aa : . ‘ : ' 
- ‘ 55,000,000 |— vestigator, and the individual be 
anufacture. ei Ee i a a a a a a oe = ate ae 
’ /-—- —+—_+__+__+_+_+_+—_ + can be traced without difficulty. Shal 
— , a ee J } | ee | Reusntll } : ‘ k 
To be operated successfully a L| a a ea and clay necessary to mix with lim 
Portland cement plant must be so lo- St Se Se oe eS oe ee oe stone are found generally in close as 
cated that the following conditions %’""% at ee ee sociation, the clay often occurring a 
are fulfilled ‘eee sce Te ee as ee ee residual from the limestone. Thi 
= , a ae | | a | 4 4 + 4 } : y 
1. Raw Materials. There should be SC ae ee ae as ee ee | Southern Appalachian coal fields, con 
oe . vat ‘ : i 
a supply of limestone and clay or 45,000,000 -—~—~—~—~+—--—+—+-— prising 42,000 square miles of bitun 
hale sufficient to last 20 or more ST AS SSE Nee eS ee ee | nous coal-bearing rocks, border thes« 
years at the maximum rate of output Se ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee oe ee ee limestone valleys on the northwes 
for the plant These raw materials 49 999 9997 —+_+_+__+_+_+"4 and there are also great areas in West 
should be as close to the plant as 7 eo oat ee | Virginia containing natural gas and 
possible, so that costs for handling oe a Se eS ee ee ee ij oil, and promising ones in Tennesse 
and transporting may be low. SPE cas em Ta  . 2 2. he Sl T = Kentucky and Alabama in which thes: 
a ee ee ee ee ee | a 
2. Fuels. A supply of good coal aii ae eS -—, latter fuels are being sought. Ir 
should be near at hand, even though | ec | | | “4 4 Western Kentucky there is an ar 
natural gas and oil are adjacent and } : +++ —+——+ — of 6400 square miles of coal meas 
4 0 000 4 } a oe ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae eae : 
cheap Natural gas and oil are ex i" | = te oe oe ore Be 2 ee ee Ge wer ey oe ures, almost surrounded by limestone 
cellent fuels, but they cannot be de J+ ++ 4+ + 4 + 2 An a a en en ee ee ee ee | Another large limestone area cross¢ 
pended upon to last long, as has been | te De eee ee eee ee f } — Central Kentucky and Tennessee and 
| | 5 * 
recently demonstrated in certain 25,000,000} ee ee ee ee ——t—7—_ Northern Aiabama, and affords larg: 
: : : z +——+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + - a : * : : 
States of the Middle West, where SS ee SS ee ee es | J supplies of limestone near the coal 
plants first changed from gas to crude ‘see | e ao | — fields of these States. Two important 
s + + + + - o-— 4 a > . 
oil when the gas waned, and then 20.000 000'-—.—+ +______|__j areas of limestone of later age li: 
from’ oil to coal when the oil pro ———7—7— between the areas just described and 


ducers decided to sell no more fuel oil. 


3. Shipping Facilities. A cement 





The inner 
outcrops in a 


Gulf 
Cretaceous 


belt 


the Coast. 


area, Ol 


eres 


ace, 


centic 15 to 25 miles wide, fron 








plant must be on_ transportation o 
routes which reach important mar i. = _— Southeastern Alabama to Southwest 
kets; sufficient cars must be available ; +=3_~=Cs ern _Tennessee, crossing Northeastern 
at all seasons, and freight rates must on Ta —_| Mississippi. The outer belt, of Ter 
be reasonable. There are many ad — |_| iary age, is of about the same width 
vantages in locating the plant where | 7 |] It crosses Mississippi from Vicksburg 
it can ship over two or more railroads, 000,000 +— in a southeasterly direction, passing 
and in addition, over a canal, river, | . across Southwestern Alabama _ into 
or other body of water if possible. | +—j Northern Florida, then curves north 

!. Markets and Competition. Good = a 4 eastward nearly to the middle of 
local markets must be assured, free g 2 & & Georgia. The Cretaceous and Tertiary 
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competition. 


from 
As will be 


THE SOUTIVTS SHARE IN THE 


shown in the following 


discussion, the South possesses the potential resources for a greatly enlarged 
cement industry. The supplies of raw materials are inexhaustible and most 
advantageously located. The fuel supplies are close at hand, of high grade 
and widely distributed Splendid manufacturing sites are abundant along 
the railways of the South, especially in the limestone valleys, as will be 
readily realized by anyone who has traveled in that region to any extent 
Quarries can in many places be opened on the hillsides and the rock trammed 
by gravity to the mill. Water supplies are abundant in the region of copious 


rainfall, and cheap electric power for operati crushing, grinding and con 





} 


veying machinery is being developed throughout the Southern Appalachians 
Railway building is rapidly increasing; river navigation is being improved 
and ocean and gulf transportation facilities are available at many ports. As 
for markets, the statistics show that the South is consuming much more 
cement than is manufactured within her borders. Vith the opening of the 
Panama Canal an export market for cement will arise. There would thus 
seem to be little doubt that properly located and well-equipped Southern mills 
should be in a position to practically control the local cement trade, to ship 
considerable into bordering States and to exert a commanding influence on 


the 


trade to the southward. 
of 


export 


The by-products cement manufacture, or rather incidental products, 


limestones much softer than th 


are 


Residual 


older rocks and interstrat- 
ified clays, as well as alluvial clays that lie in river and creek bottoms, are 
available. 


f 


A broad crescentic area of lignite-bearing rocks lies between the areas « 


Cretaceous and Tertiary limestone in the lower lands of Tennessee, Missis 


sippi and Alabama, and eventually may afford, under improved methods of 


utilization, convenient supplies of fuel for power purposes, though it may not 


possess sufficient calorific power to be used as a kiln fuel. 


In Missouri and Arkansas, limestones ranging in age from Ordovician to 


Carboniferous occupy extensive areas along Mississippi, Missouri and Whit« 
River Valleys; also a large part of the Ozark uplift. Missouri contains an 
area of 23,000 square miles of bituminous coal-bearing rocks. The Ozark 


In Northern Oklahoma 
thin belts of Carboniferous limestone, continuations of important 
Okla 
thick 


limestone area also extends into Northeast Oklahoma. 
are several 
cement-making limestones ot Kansas. In Southern and Southwestern 
the Arbuckle and Wichita 


probably nearly 8000 feet of paleozoic limestones occur, and in South 


homa, in Mountains, respectively, a great 
ness, 
east Oklahoma along the southern edge of the coal field a long narrow belt of 


from Mineral Re 
which are dis 


Chapters 
22, all of 


Geological Survey, Washington, D, C, 


*More detailed descriptions will be found in Advance 


sources, 19106 and 1911, on the Cement Industry, and in Bulletin 522 
by the U. 8. 


tributed free of charge 

















Part II THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET mt 


carboniferous limestone outcrops, which attains a thickness of nearly 300 feet for cement manufacture fall into two class distinct geographically ; \ 


places. The eastern end of this belt extends nearly to the Arkansas line as geologically They are (1) the crystalline lim 





on the north flank of the Ouachita Mountains and the western end reaches Carolina, and (2) the soft limestones of Eastert 
Arbuckle Mountains. A long belt of Cretaceous limestone lies along Red tensive area of metamorphic and igneous rocks that covers the we rn half 
River and extends into Southwest Arkansas. Oklahoma and Arkansas to of North Carolina, outcrops of crystalline limestones or marbles are common 
ther contain an area of 11,584 square miles of bituminous coal-bearing rocks, Many of these marbles are highly magnesian, but certain of them are low ir 
and Arkansas contains in addition about 6000 square miles of lignite areas magnesia. In Eastern North Carolina, heavy beds of soft limestone or “shell 
In Texas there are a number of limestone formations which yield material beds” occur in the Tertiary rocks of the Coastal Plain. These beds are usually 
suitable for making Portland cement. Carboniferous rocks are reported to low in magnesia, but in places contain considerable percentages of clayey 


‘ur in North-central Texas and in the trans-pecos region of Western Texas, matter or of sand. They occur as thin it fairly continuous bed ade up of 


the limestones of Cretaceous age in central, northern and extreme west shells or fragmental material, and extend along the entire coa of Noi 


ern Texas are probably the best adapted for making Portland cement. The Carolina, being most exposed along the larger streams. In South Carolina, as 
principal arga of Cretaceous rocks in Texas is a belt extending southward in North Carolina, the limestones possibly a lab for ( ‘ I 


cross the central part of the State from Red River to the Rio Grande. The making may be divided into two divisions, geologically a1 ge i é 
cities of Sherman, Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin and San Antonio are The western portion of the State contains a number of beds of 1 amo osed 


vated on this belt. A railroad either follows or parallels this belt, and limestone or marble that may be satisfactory in compos m for Portland 
many railroads cross it. Two divisions of the Cretaceous along this belt cement At Gaffney limestone is burned to lime In the Coastal Plain, soft 
limestone or shell beds of Tertiary age, the so-called “marls,” outcrop at many 


1910. 1911. 
Southern States. Southern States 
Produc- Produc- 
ing Quantity ing Quantity Po} 


























; : : riland cement is manul ul oe ( ( é 

State. plants. (barrels). Value. State. plants. (barrels) Value. ae . : ; 

fF uth states ’robal Lhe first oO na emel ] ‘ ed 
.. 41 5 90" 145 $2,664,846 Mo. ‘ . 4 4,114,859 $3,349,312 1G Se ern Sti Probably e fi Portland ce mi | in 
ica #- - “= Se ses FL og gag ge 541,44 the South was at Austin, Tex., about 1895, and there was a all mill at 
2,438,493 2,541,449 : ; 
6 Sein ewan 4 > smmice BS White Cliffs, Ark., in operation in 1897 \ mill was established at For 
9 Ton? 9 : . 
\ Bo ccccesse & P on cated Penn 68S Va., in 1900 and plants ji abama, We Virginia, Georgia, M yur Ken 
ee 1 5,198,586 4,458,274 W. Va....... 1} 1,981,341 1,590,438 
W. Va 1| Ky 1| tucky, Oklaho I ind Mary L follows ‘ ’ 
la 481,359 $323,495 "9 2 — - Small quantity of cement was produced prior to 19 lr %11 the number of 
Ga. -.-eeees 1$ 1,481,358 Beene TOs besccecen = | 1.487.753 1.084.315 1 I I 
NS os. tie leca 1} Md 2 { plants had increased to 22 and the production was 10,8 i bar or nearly 
\ ‘ 2 +4 1 ' 1 . 
Md. ...---- lt 1 206.158 $30,218 Ala e { 858.969 q 14 per cent. of the total output of the United Stat e though tl ou 
Te aoaedeous z | Ga. « | . 
: put may appear, the population of the 6 Southern State Wi n 19 
Total .... 19 10,173,548 $9,276,833 Total .... 22 10,881,415 $9,347,786 per cent. of that of the United States, whi evidence in itself the ¢ 
suming power of the South, if on a par with tl of the rest of the « 
Northern and Western States. Northern and Western States. — is considerably in excess of the production of cement in tl ctior Viewed 
, eae 25 26,675,978 $19,551,268 Pa. ......... 25 26,864,679 $19,258,253 
eee - 7,219,199 6,487,508 Ind. . . £ in another ligl the annual produc n of « nt per ca ly i 
_< eee 11 5,655,808 5,359,408 Cal. ... 8 States, using the cet nd survey f for G pour 
ee 7) 6.385.588 8.843.210 eS cae 12 In all the Southern S$ g nt ction of < , . ‘ bout 
Wash. ...... 2 ( Ill. is a . 5 ‘ 119 pounds, while in the South State oO ' 64 poun pel 
OS sles gr Shia DB? «ease ene eee oe , a 259.5: oe ; ; 
aa 2 { 0,420,502 0,000,020 Mich. ...... 11 2 O24 capita rhere is apparently a large ex« s production in the East, whic ndi 
SS ee 3 4,184,698 3,067,265 N. Y. .. . = 2,669,194 cates a movement of cement from t ection to the Sou There thu 
ee 12 3,687,719 3,378,940 Iowa ....... 3 d2,08 1,881,253 not only an apparent shortage of output of cement in the S h. but there 
a eee 8 3,296,350 2,906,551 Ohio - 5 1,401,562 1,225,680 no other section of the United States in which cet 
a 5 1,527,670 1,279,717 Wash. oo 960,573 1,496,807 

. 7 > » es 97 599 an important part in future development Cement-concret I \ I 
Es ccawan > & Utah } 662,849 827,523 . : 

} » way 76 5 3 6°20 > 4 Lh: nsa ‘ to prac ca , every phi ‘ | I ‘ ] { me i ul l I ira i l¢ t in 
sane. 1,204,761 1,543,620 Colo. 1.162.081 972 317 I | Reir 
eee 1} MOM, ccccer BF forced concrete buildings, warehous« factories, chimn« railwa mine 

. » 5 oe - 
a > 811,800 1,005,960 = = saareee canals, docks and pier ridg« tunnel water re vO lan ewe! 
" Total oe 67,647,222 
oe — . ~ PO FO a” ems eme lam! oO ’ 1 ‘ ? ‘ 

Total .... 92 66,376,403 $58,928,967 Grand total..115 78,528,637 ; , ; nants 

Grand total..111 76,549,951 $68,205,800 troughs os, Tari ua and an endl variety of other u Tor 
materl I l e me one I he I | especia > miiy 
contain limestone deposits of remarkable purity and thickness. Texas has just beginnings In addition to 1 cal ¢ ! ippears that there should 

500 square miles underlain by bituminous coal-bearing formations and an soon be a better opportuni for an export trade than in ar other part of 
irea of 53,000 square miles underlain by lignite-bearing rocks. Lignite is used the United States. The exports of cement from the whok nited States are 
n certain Texas plants to make producer gas, which, burned in gas engines, as yet less than half the production of the Southern Stat« 
furnishes power for crushing and grinding cement materials. Considering, then, that the Sout] t areas of closely associated ce 

In certain of the Southern States, such as Louisiana and the Carolinas, th ment materials and f val j respect to transpor 
limestone deposits are less extensive, but, nevertheless, are of interest and tion routes; abundant and cheap | rapidly increasing local market 
of possible value in places. In Louisiana, for instance, a crystalline limestone which an already thriving lusts ! le fu to supp vesicde 1e pro 


of a high degree of purity has been reported from Winnfield as having been pect of a large export trade, the cement manufacturing industry can safely 
utilized for making lime. In North Carolina the limestones possibly suitable be regarded as one of the great assets of the South in the coming years 





Undeveloped Wealth in the Building Stones of 
the South 


By A. T. Coons of the United States Geological Survey 


HILE the stone industry of the Southern States is perhaps not so in the mouths of rivers and along 


well known as some of the other natural resources, it is, never With the necessity for tranSportation ca} ‘ e of cru - Sa this 








. ' 
theless, one of importance and is constantly increasing in valu allasting of railroad tracks. whic ' 
of output and also in the diversity of uses which are being found for the rapid 1 - ft} Daa 
| . Ol e rapid passage o é \ ad mM 
for the different stone products. The first uses of stone in this , ; md sania enchenes of tt aeakebihes 4 einai, ‘ 
country are recorded in the various picturesque stone houses and barns bt cevelop the count: Peon ¢ ‘ enite ‘ ' , 
stones of no particular shape and plastered together into a very effective 
: 10 for wagon and automo ( raffic has cau ( 
whole which are found scattered along the old country roads and turnpikes ; 
e . s . . quer 1 iars lemand for cru | ol for 1 | 1 
oss covered and stable as when first built, plain markers of the growth and 
, ne ‘ ‘ ae ‘ a of cement has also created an unprecedented den 1 f r 
expansion of the country for all generations. Then, too, the old chimneys and 
7 ae . : > ; or D 2s a\ m its. Dr ig "Ont ~ l f ( 
tone ovens, the tumbled-down limekilns, the rough stone fences, the old mil for buildir pavemer ASCs, TORUS, eX Also ; 
tones, and the rude grave markers, with their quaint legends, all show the . ne, where © Chemin composition of 
. : ma ir +} y 7 ntit ‘ ; e that eunn! ; , ; 
first use of stone to the settlers. Most of the stone was taken from the top found In the enormous quantities of ston a pps) © iron Turi 
f the ground with but little labor and expense for these comforts and con food for the smelti their ores, fluxit I 


veniences. After these rude efforts came the use of quarried stone, cut into suitable for market. Limestone is also used in large quan nh the manu 
regular slabs for foundations of all classes of buildings and for the buildings facture of lime and cement, and finds minor uses in the manufacture of car 
themselves. As the country developed the stone was used for pretentious bonic-acid gas, gluss, paint, alkalies, sugar refining, fertil 
ridges, monuments, mausoleums—beautifully carved and decorated—ston¢ whiting, ete 

floors, handsomely polished and carved work for entrances, lobbies and halls Sandstone of the proper quality finds a ready sale when ground into sand 





‘ing of glass, and as crushed stone, called Ganister, in the making 


of buildings, tiles, slabs, mosaics, aqueducts, piers, fences, walls for protection for the mi f 
against the encroachment of the sea, rough stone thrown into dangerous eddies Of fire-resisting brick used for lining furnaces and converters. Large quantities 
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of sandstone also go into the manufacture of abrasives, such as oilstones, 
whetstones, grindstones, pulpstones and scythestones. 

The granites and marbles find their principal use in building and monu- 
mental stone, and while experiments have been tried to use the highly 
feléspathic granites as a source of potash, they have not been entirely success- 
ful as yet. 

Slate and its uses for roofing material and for milling into a large variety 
of articles of use for general utility purposes must not be omitted from the 
natural stone resources of the country, as this variety of stone as found in the 
United States forms a valuable asset and ranks with the best slates of the 
world. 

The value which the stone output of the entire United States has reached 
was, in 1911—the latest year for which statistics are now available—$77,108,- 
567, according to the United States Geological Survey. This value, compared 
with that for 1906, of $66,578,794, and for 1901, of $47,284,185, represents an 
increase of $10,729,775, or about 16 per cent., during the past five years, and of 
$29,824,384, or about 63 per cent., in 10 years. These figures do not include the 
value of the lime nor of the cement manufacture from limestone, nor of the 
abrasives or the glass sand made from sandstone, as the values of these 
products is included under the respective subjects in order to prevent any 
duplication of values. Slate also does not enter into the above figures, being 
treated as a separate subject. Fifty States and Territories contributed to the 
total stone output of the United States in 1911, and of the Southern States 
15—Missouri, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Virginia, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Florida and Louisiana—ranked according to value of output, report a produc- 
tion of stone. This represents 30 per cent. of the States, and the value of their 
stone output in 1911 was $14,276,164, or a little more than 18 per cent. of the 
total output. The year 1911, however, showed an increase of $5,035,705, or 
27 per cent., over the output for 1906, which was $11,240,459, and an increase 
of $6,658,164, or 87 per cent., over 1901, when the value recorded for the stone 
output was $7,618,000. This shows, therefore, 11 per cent. more increase in 
the stone output of the Southern States than for the total United States for 
the past five years and 23 per cent. for the past ten years. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively small percentage of total stone output 
represented by the Southern States, this increased percentage gain over the 
entire country for the past five and ten years is very encouraging and shows 
the activity of development in the Southern States, and an even more rapid 
increase is indicated for the next five and ten years. Four the Southern States 
have within their borders some of the most prominent quarry districts in the 
United States, from which stone has been shipped to many of the Northern, 
Central and Western States, entering the markets in other stone districts and 
finding decided favor. The South has all the varieties of stone which enter 
into commercial markets, these stones being generally classed as the lime- 
stones, including both the calcium and dolomitic stones; the granites, including 
gneiss, a small quantity of traprock and other rocks of igneous origin; the 
marbles, the sandstones and the slates. 

\ brief discussion of the kinds and importance of the stones produced in 
the Southern States is given below by States, according to the rank of the 
State in value of output. All of the Southern States except Mississippi have 
mineral wealth in shape of valuable stone deposits, and even Mississippi has 


deposits of stone which may some day be developed to commercial importance. 


MISSOURI. 


Missouri, with a stone production of $2,358,585 in 1911, easily ranks all of 
the other Southern States with 16 per cent. of their production, and stands 
tenth in rank with 8 per cent. of the production for the entire United States. 
Of the output of this State $2,179,767, or over 90 per cent., is represented by 
limestone, which is quarried in from 42 to 50 of the 114 counties of the State. 
With the exception of an entirely separate area in the southwestern part of 
the State, the limestone quarries extend all along the Mississippi River bourt- 
dary of the State, but near St. Louis the quarry region begins to spread across 
the State in a northwesterly direction to the many quarries at Kansas City 
and then to the extreme northwestern portion of the State. The greater num- 
ber and most productive quarries in this area are the quarries on the river 
bluffs in St. Louis county, in St. Louis city, and in Jackson county near Kansas 
City. The stone in St. Louis city and St. Louis county is from bluff quarries 
along the river and in what are known as “sunken” quarries in the interior. 
The bluff quarries require very little machinery, the stone is easily quarried 
and loaded on boats for shipment, while the other quarries necessitate the 
cutting out of the stone and raising it to the surface of the street before loading 
for delivery. All of this stone is used for foundation and rubble stone, with 
large quantities of crushed stone for road building and concrete, St. Louis city 
using nearly all of the available material for road construction. There are in 
the neighborhood of 35 quarries in operation in St. Louis city and St. Louis 
county, with an average yearly output of $20,000 worth of stone per quarry. 
In point of value of output the Kansas City, Jackson county, quarries rank 
next. In the hills surrounding this city there are about the same number of 
quarries as operated in the St. Louis district, but the average yearly output is 
about $14,000 for each quarry. This stone is sold for rough building stone, for 
rubble and crushed stone. But the most interesting and perhaps most valu- 
able, although much more recently, developed quarry region in Missouri is the 
limestone at Carthage, Jasper county. Although this stone has been used for 
a long time locally for foundations, bridges and general building purposes, the 
first quarry machinery was not installed until 1885. Since that time, however, 


this region has become one of the most complete quarry centers in the State. 
The Carthage stone is, in the rough, a medium fine-grained, light bluish-gray 
stone, but when cut and dressed it is very white and of uniform color through- 
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out the quarries. It is more difficult to dress than the well-known Bedford 


(Indiana) stone, but the great uniformity of color makes up for this disad- 


vantage. It is almost entirely used as a building stone, and in 19i1 there was 
produced by the nine quarries operating 427,974 cubic feet of building stone, 
rough and dressed, with a value of $293,470 at the quarries, besides stone for 
other uses sufficient to bring the total value to $324,789. In this Southwestern 
limestone district Greene county, al Springfield, also furnishes a large quan- 
tity of good building stone. Other regions furnishing large quantities of lime- 
stone, mostly for rubble and crushed stone, are Andrew, Cape Girardeau, Lin- 
coln, Marion, Perry, Pike, St. Charles and Ste. Genevieve counties. Lime is 
also manufactured in this State, Missouri ranking fifth among the lime-manu- 
facturing States of the United States, with a production of 158,368 short tons, 
valued at $722,563 in 1911. This lime was burned chiefly in Greene, Jefferson, 
Lawrence, Marion, Miller, Ste. Genevieve and St. Louis counties, although nine 
other counties contributed small quantities. The granite for which Missouri 
is famous, although there has not developed so large an industry as in some 
of the other States, is quarried principally in St. Francois and Iron counties, 
although deposits occur in other places in this same southwestern section of 
the State. This granite is in general an even-grained, medium fine stone, in 
color varying from gray to deep red, the red predominating. It is used mostly 
for building, but also finds a sale for paving blocks, crushed stone, curbing and 
flagging. It has been shipped largely throughout the United States, and even 
entered the New England States in favorable competition with the famous 
Barre, Concord, Westerly, Milford and Quincy granites. 

The sandstone, used entirely for building purposes, comes nearly all from 
Johnson and Howard counties, and while these localities contain much good 
material which has been widely used throughout Missouri, it has not found as 
large a commercial market as the limestones and the granites. While marblk 
and the onyx marbles are found in Missouri, there has not been sufficient 
development to supply even the local markets. 


GEORGIA. 


Georgia, with its celebrated marble and granite deposits, ranks secon: 
among the Southern States with a value of stone production amounting to 
$1,967,077, or about 14 per cent. of the value of these States. Georgia ranks 
twelfth among the stone-producing States of the United States. 

It is in marble that Georgia excels in stone production, and in this ranks 
first among the Southern States, producing more than 950,000 cubic feet, 
valued at $1,088,422, or 50 per cent. of the marble output. Georgia ranks next 
to Vermont in the total marble production of the United States, and produce: 
13 per cent., while Vermont's output in 1911 of over 1,190,000 cubic feet, value 
at $3,394,950, was about 45 per cent. of the production of the entire United 
States. The obviously larger value per cubic foot is not due to any decided 
superiority of Vermont marbles, but to the fact that most of the Vermont stone 
is sold by the quarrymen as dressed or milled stone, and so reported, whil 
that of Georgia is sold in the rough at the quarry to the mills, and therefor: 
reported in this manner. The marble deposits of Georgia are in Northwestern 
Georgia in the Piedmont Plateau, which contains so much of the mineral 
wealth of the Southeastern Atlantic States, but it is in but one county and 
from but four or five operators that most of the material is obtained. This 
county is Pickens, and the industry is said to have begun in 1840 in the vicinity 
of Tate. The stone is a true marble of a beautiful white-grained or whit« 
delicately-veined stone. Most of it is used for building purposes and has found 
a market in nearly all parts of the United States, going North to meet th: 
Vermont marbles, and even penetrating into the hearts of the different granit« 
regions. At Hot Springs, in Cherokee county, is found a dark-green stone 
called Verde Antique marble, which is not a marble, but a serpentine. Al 
though generally classed with the marbles, this dark-green stone is beautifully 
veined and has been much in use as an interior decoration in halls, vestibules, 
lobbies, ete. 

Other marble deposits are in Cobb, Floyd and Gilmer counties, but they 
have not as yet been thoroughly developed, and when quarried the stone has 
not had much more than a local market. 

Georgia also produces more granite and gneiss than any other Southern 
State, the value being $847,023 in 1911, although closely pushed by Maryland, 
with an output of $845,936. The granite extends across the north-central part 
of the State, and while granite is obtained in a large number of counties, the 
regions best known other than locally are in De Kalb, Gwinnett, Rockdale, 
Elbert, Thorpe and Hancock counties. The deposits at Lithonia and Stone 
Mountain in De Kalb and Rockdale counties, in the north-central part of the 
State, have furnished the largest amount of the granite quarried, and hav« 
been used principally for building, rubble, paving blocks and crushed stone, 
while monumental stock is mostly obtained from Elbert county. The Georgia 
stone varies in color from a light gray to a dark gray and from medium to fine 
grain in texture. Much interest attaches to the granite and gneiss deposits of 
Georgia, owing to the nature of their formation, where most of the stone is 
either exposed at the surface or the bare rock rises in dome-like masses to 
heights of 75 to 200 feet, and at Stone Mountain to nearly 700 feet above the 
surrounding plain. Stone Mountain has a circumference of about seven miles 
and has furnished large quantities of good granite for over 50 years, and still 
contains a seemingly inexhaustible supply. Georgia also yields limestone for 
flux, cement, foundation work and crushed stone from Dade, Gilmer, Polk and 
Walker counties, and lime is burned in Bartow, Catoosa, Dade, Hall, Polk and 
Wagner counties. In addition, Georgia has a well-defined slate area in the 
northwestern part of the State near Rockmart, Polk county, from which black 
slate of exceptionally good quality may be obtained, and also quite recently a 
deposit of green slate near Bolivar, Bartow county has been opened. Although 
considerable development work has been done on these deposits, they have 
never had other than local market, yet the quality of the slate and the demand 
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for slate as the most satisfactory of roofing materials would seem to warrant 
further operations. 


TENNESSEE. 


Following Georgia comes Tennessee, with a stone output valued at $1,499,- 
648 in 1911, just a little over 10 per cent. of the stone output of the Southern 
States. This production is divided quite equally between marble (valued at 
$700,229) and limestone (valued at $798,369), but while limestone shows the 
higher values, the marble is better known; in fact, this Tennessee marble is 
known to marble dealers and quarrymen all over the United States and in 
foreign markets as well. While geologisis do not call this stone marble, but 
a very fine, highly crystalline limestone, it is known as marble throughout the 
stone trade and answers to the same uses as the true marbles. This stone 
ranges in color from beautifully-veined light pink and gray to a very dark, 
rich chocolate color. This latter color is nowhere seen to greater advantage 
than in the large blocks which form the base of the massive columns in the 
rotunda of the Congressional Library at Washington, D. C. Mos: of this 
marble is quarried in the eastern part of the State. Knox and Blount counties, 
in the neighborhood of Knoxville, produce the most, but deposits are also 
worked in Anderson, Campbell, Coffee, Cumberland, Franklin, Hawkins and 
Union counties. New quarries are being developed and opened all the time 
and the industry seems to be in a very flourishing condition. There was 
414,128 cubic feet of marble sold by the quarrymen in 1911. Most of the Ten- 
nessee marble is sold is large blocks or slabs to the mills to be worked up into 
the finished product, but a few of the quarries have their own mills. Some 
of the waste stone of the quarries is utilized for the manufacture of lime. 

Most of the limestone with which this State seems to be plentifully sup- 
plied is used for furnace flux, crushed stone for road making, railroad ballast 
and concrete, while only a small quantity is used for rough building stone and 
1 1911, Davidson, 


rubble. Over 32 counties furnished a commercial output i 
Hamilton and Knox counties being the largest producers. Nearly all of this 
limestone is suitable for lime burning, but the number of lime manufacturers 
is comparatively small, varying from 14 to 20, with a yearly output of about 
60,000 tons and an average value at the plant of about $3 per ton. 

Small quantities of sandstone are quarried for local use, and slate deposits 
in Blount, Monroe, Sullivan and Washington counties have been somewhat 
developed, but very little slate has been marketed. 


KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky follows Tennessee with a stone output valued at $1,221,609, or 
nearly 19 per cent, of the output of the Southern States. Of this over 90 per 
cent. represents the products of limestone quarries in 35 or 40 counties scat 
tered over the entire State, but the principal quarries are, with one exception, 
somewhat massed in the north-central and east-central part of the State, 
especially in Jefferson, Jessamine and Rockcastle counties, where large quan- 
tities of stone are quarried for crushing purposes, with smaller quantities for 
building, flux and curbstone. The other locality where limestone is quarried 
in considerable quantities and which represents a higher grade of the stone 
industry is in Warren county in the vicinity of Bowling Green. Here is found 
an oolitic limestone very light in color and similar to the well-known “Bed- 
ford” stone of Indiana. This stone is worked and dressed for building stone 
as well as minor uses for curbing, flagging, flux and crushed stone. It has 
found a considerable market outside of the State, and is used also in the 
manufacture of lime. 

Lime is also burned in Breckenridge, Carter, Christian, Lyon, Meade, Roc} 
castle and Scott counties, but the industry only amounts to from 4000 to 5000 
tons per year. 

Sandstone is quarried to considerable extent in Rowan, Rockcastle and 
Muhlenburg counties, with small quarries in Bell and Knox counties. All of 
this is used as a building stone. The Rowan county material is a fine-grained, 
light-gray stone and produced in larger quantities than at the other deposits. 

There is said to be no true marble found in Kentucky, but the cave deposits 
of so-called onyx marble in Barren county have been utilized for decorative 


and ornamental purposes. 
MARYLAND. 


Maryland follows Kentucky with a stone output valued at $1,152,714 in 
1911, but, unlike Kentucky, Maryland has a good supply of all kinds of stone. 
The granites in this State have the greatest value, nearly 75 per cent. of the 
whole, and are found in Cecil, Harford, Baltimore, Baltimore city, Howard and 
Montgomery counties, a belt extending from the northeast corner directly 
across the State. This granite includes gneiss, gabbro and allied igneous 
rocks, and Baltimore county and Baltimore city give the largest value of pro 
duction, the stone being used for building and monumental work, paving 
blocks and crushed stone. Harford county, near Havre de Grace, furnishes a 
large quantity of crushed stone, while Cecil county at Frenchtown, Port De- 
posit and Rising Sun, and Howard county at Ellicott City and Guilford, supply 
building stone, paving blocks and crushed stone, while the Montgomery county 
output is again limited to crushed stone. This Maryland granite and gneiss is 
a fine to medium grained stone, varying in color from light to dark gray. 
Many of the quarries are on tidewater, which gives an advantage of good 
shipping facilities. Baltimore city and Washington, D. C., consume a large 
quantity of the crushed stone in the building and repair of roads. 

Limestone comes next to granite in rank of output, and, besides a small 
quantity produced near Baltimore, the commercial deposits are massed in a 
elt extending across the west-central portion of the State from northeast to 
southwest, the chief producing counties being, in order of importance, Wash- 
ington, Frederick, Allegany and Carro'l, and the stone is nearly all crushed 
for road-making, railroad ballast and concrete. From 110,000 to 125,000 tons 
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of lime are burned yearly, mostly in Frederick, Carroll and Washington coun 
ties, and the average price at the kilns is a little over $3 per ton. A consid 
erable quantity of the lime burned in this State is burned in stack kilns by 
farmers, who spread it on the land for sweetening the soil, and this gives a 
smaller average price than would otherwise exist. Three of the lime manu 
facturers have hydrating plants in connection with their kilns, and the lime 
industry is a flourishing one in this State 

The marble quarrying has been confined for a long time to the operations 
of one firm near Cockeysville, Baltimore county, with occasional small pro- 
ductions from quarries in Carroll, Harford and Washington counties. The 
Cockeysville stone is a very white, rather coarsely crystalline stone, while the 
other quarries report green (serpentine) and other darker marbles 

The sandstone industry is confined to Allegany, Baltimore, Carroll, Garrett 
and Washington counties, but is of no special importance except for local 
markets. 

Slate is a very old industry in this State, and is quarried in Harford county, 
near the Pennsylvania State line, at Cardiff, and is part of the famous “Peach 
bottom” district. It is a dark, unfading slate, and has always been noted as 


one of the best in the United States 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


West Virginia, with a stone production valued at $1,106,012, is the last of 
the Southern States to have an output of over $1,000,000, and nearly 99 per 
cent. of this is limestone, quarried chiefly in the northern part of the State in 
Berkeley, Jefferson, Greenbrier and Monongalia counties, and used primarily 
for furnace flux for the Pennsylvania and West Virginia furnaces and to sup 
ply railroad ballast and crushed stone for concrete and road-making West 
Virginia supplies in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 tons of stone yearly for 
furnace flux and over 900,000 tons of crushed stone, mostly railroad ballast 
In 1911 nearly 180,000 tons of lime were manufactured in the State, largely 
from the same northern section In Preston county, however, a considerab!] 
quantity of lime is burned in small stack kilns for use on land, which bring 


down the value at the kiln to about $3 per ton. With the exceptions of small 





operations in Kanawha, Fayette and McDo1 


mostly in the northwestern part of the State, and used for rubble, building, 


curbing, riprap and crushed stone. Some of the sandstone along the Ohio River 


in Wood county is used for the manufacture of grindstones, and in Morgan and 


Preston counties the sandstone is found a al bodies of pure sand, largely 
utilized for glass making 
But little marble is found in the State, and ich slate deposits as have 
been examined have not been considered to contain material worthy of 
development. 
ALABAMA, 
While Alabama could not pass the $1,000,000 mark in value of stone pro 


duction, it did, nevertheless, with an output of $923,998, nearly equal it. Nearly 


G0 per cent. of this total was limestone, quarried chiefly to ipply the iron 
furnaces with material for fluxing their or¢ With a few exceptions, the lime 
stone quarries are in the northern and northeastern part of the State, princi 


pally in Jefferson, Etowah, Franklin, Blount, Shelby and Tuscaloosa countics 
The Stone from Franklin county is an oolitic limestone, very mu 
celebrated Bedford (Ind.) stone, and extensive quarries are open for building 
stone as well as crushed stone and flux. The stone from Shelby county is 
mostly burned into lime, about $0,000 tons being produced annually in 
State. 

The stone next in point of value is marble, chiefly from Talladega county 
where there are now being worked extensive deposits of fine white, or whit 
marble somewhat veined T industry of comparatively recent develop 
ment. The marble is used for statuary as well monuments and building 


The quarrying of sandstone is not extensive, and is confined to Calhour 
Jefferson, St. Clair and Tuscaloosa counties It used locally for bu 
stone, for furnace linings, curbing and 
Granite. although occurring in Alabama, has never been quarried to al 
extent, but in 1911 some from the bed of the Chattahoochee River was utilized 


in connection with river improvement work 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


North Carolina is noted for the variety of mineral products within it 
borders. Neither is stone limited in variety, although of the output for 19]! 
valued at $826,928, nearly 95 per cent 
ties furnished by far the greater part, but granites are dist 
of the total area of the State. “ The noted Mt. Airy granite in Surry county 1 
@ medium-grain, very light-gray granite, and is quarried over a space of 40 
} 


vare rocks, rising about 125 to 130 feet above the irrounding 


acres on a hill of 
country. This granite used for building, monumental work, paving bloc} 
crushed stone and curbing, and has found a considerable market 
ern and Middle States. The Rowan county granite is near Salisbury at Dunng 
Mountain, Faith, Granite Quarry, Rockwell and Bear Poplar, and is either a 


very light gray, nearly white, or a decidedly pink gri 


ing, monumental work, curbing, flaggir paving blocks and cr 1 stone 
and has found a market in many of the Northern Stats Other localities 


where considerable granite has been quarried recently are near Asheville, 
Buncombe county; Wise and Warrenton, Warren county; Charlotte, Mecklen 
burg county; Graystone, Vance county, and in Gaston, Henderson, Polk and 
Wilson counties. 

Limestone has been quarried in Cherokee, Henderson, Transylvania and 


Yadkin counties in North Carolina, and some lime has been burned, but not 


extensively. In Craven and Jones counties the shell marl has been calcined 
to furnish lime for use as a fertilizer 
The marble deposits in Cherokee and Swain counties have been but little 
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worked, although quite recently more interest has been taken in the deposits 
and considerable stone taken out, some of it used for smelter flux. 
Sandstone has been quarried in Anson, Lee and Moore counties, but only 
for local use. 
VIRGINIA. 


Virginia closely follows North Carolina with a stone output valued at $821,- 
798 in 1911. Virginia’s production, however, is divided about equally between 
granite and limestone, with a small proportion of sandstone. The granites, 
including gneiss and allied igneous rocks, quarried in this State are confined 
to a small number of localities, although there are many outcrops of granitic 
rocks distributed throughout the State. These granites vary in texture from 
fine to medium coarse, and in color from light gray to dark gray and dark blue- 
gray. The largest number of quarries and the greatest output comes from the 
district around Richmond and Petersburg in Henrico, Chesterfield and Din- 
widdie counties. This stone is used for building, monumental, paving, curbing 
and crushed stone. Much granite or gneiss has been quarried in the northern 
part of the State, along the Potomac River in Loudoun, Alexandria, Fairfax 
and Prince William counties, for use as building and crushed stone, supplying 
the city of Washingion with road material and also furnishing material for 
seawalls, for various piers and bridges near the city. This class of stone is 
also quarried near Fredericksburg in Spottsylvania and Stafford counties; 
near Lynchburg in Campbell county, and in Nelson, Goochland, Fluvanna, Cor- 
nelia, Lunenburg, Greenesville, Charlotte and Pittsylvania counties. The gran 
ite from the quarries in the area around Petersburg, Richmond and Fredericks- 
burg have an established reputation as a high-class stone, and have been 
shipped to many of the principal cities of the South and East. The other 
stones have more or less local use. 

The limestone produced in the State is used chiefly for flux, crushed stone 
for roads and railroad ballast. Giles, Rockbridge, Roanoke, Wythe, Washing- 
ton and Montgomery counties, in the order named, furnish the greater part of 
the limestone, but it is also quarried in Alleghany, Loudoun, Rockingham, Rus- 
sell, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell and Wise counties. Also large quantities 
of lime are burned in this State, and in 1911 Augusta, Boutetourt, Frederick, 
Giles, Loudoun, Montgomery, Norfolk, Page, Roanoke, Rockbridge, Rocking- 
ham, Russell, Shenandoah, Tazewell, Warren and Washington counties pro- 
duced 132,188 tons of lime, valued at $536,660—$3.66 per ton at the kilns. 

Augusta, Campbell, Prince William, Pulaski and Wise counties produce the 
sandstone, but the quarries are all small. 

Virginia has also quarries of fine quality slate, quarried in Albemarle, Am- 
herst and Buckingham counties, with undeveloped deposits in Fluvanna county. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma has been rapidly coming toward the front in value of stone out- 
put, which was $801,879 in 1911, as compared with $186,454 in 1906, an increase 
of 330 per cent. in five years. Limestone is produced to a larger extent than 
any other stone, and is chiefly for building and crushed stone. The chief pro 
ducing localities are in Atoka and Comanche counties for riprap, railroad 
ballast and concrete, with smaller quantities from Cherokee, Coal and John- 
son. Lime is burned in Deiaware, Coal, Johnson and Comanche counties. 

Marble is quarried at times in one locality near Marble City, Sequoyvah 
county. 

The granite deposits of Greer and Johnston counties have received consid- 
erable attention recently, and there are good indications that this stone will 
be a prominent factor in the wealth of the State. Other counties quarrying 
granite are Comanche, Kay, Kiowa and Swanson, and the stone is marketed 
for building, monumental, rubble and curbing stone. 

The sandstone quarried in the State has been used chiefly for ballasting 
railroad tracks, but considerable has been used locally for building and paving, 
but with the continued development of the country will undoubtedly come 
more extended use. 

TEXAS. 

Texas in 1911 had an output valued at $588,777, of which the greater part 
represents limestone quarried for building, riprap, crushed stone and furnace 
flux. Bell and Jack counties give a large output of crushed stone and railroad 
ballast; Bexar county for paving, rubble, riprap and crushed stone; Comal 
county for flux; El Paso, Palo Pinto and Polk counties for building, paving 
and crushed stone. Of less importance are Williamson and Jones counties, 
furnishing building, rubble and crushed stone, and 10 other counties, with 
small quarries for local use. Also from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of lime are burned 
from the limestones of this State in 10 different counties, the principal ones 
being Tram, Comal, Williamson, El Paso, Dallas and Coryell. There are three 
plants making hydrated lime. 

Granite is produced in Llano, Burnett and El Paso counties, and is used for 
building, monumental work, riprap, curbing and crushed stone. The granites 
of this State have had other than local recognition and have been shipped into 
the Northern States. Much of this granite has been used for building the sea- 
walls of the State, especially at Galveston. 

Sandstone is at present not largely quarried in Texas, the only producing 
quarries being in Burleson, Fayette, Lavaca and Palo Pinto counties, with the 
stone used locally for building, rubble and crushed stone. 

Some development work has been undertaken on marble and onyx deposits 
in Brewster, Kinney, Presidio and San Saba counties, but no stone has as yet 
been marketed. 

ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas, next to Texas in rank of the Southern States, had a stone output 


of $528,947 in 1911, nearly 70 per cent. of which was granite from near Little 
Rock in Pulaski and Perry counties. This stone was used for building, rubble, 
riprap and crushed stone, most of the latter being used for railroad ballast. 
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Important quarries of limestone at Batesville, Independence county, and 
Imboden, Lawrence county, furnish the limestone of this State, sold for build- 
ing stone and crushed stone. The Independence county stone supplies other 
than local markets. Over 25,000 tons of lime are burned annually in Benton, 
Washington, Izard and Independence counties. 

A considerable quantity of sandstone is quarried in the State, in 10 different 
counties, of which White and Sebastian are the principal, furnishing stone for 
building, curbing, flagging, rubble, riprap and crushed stone. The other coun- 
ties are Carroll, Cleburne, Conway, Garland, Izard, Johnson, Searcy and 
Washington. 

Marble deposits are in course of development in Baxter, Boone, Independ 
ence and Newton counties, but no product of any importance has yet been 
realized. 

3esides this, Arkansas possesses deposits of very fine slate in a belt ex 
tending across the northern part of the State through Garland, Montgomery, 
Polk and Saline counties. A number of quarries have been opened near Mena 
and Slatington in Polk county, but very little slate has been put on the market 
The slate marketed has been used almost entirely for electrical purpos 
although it is also good for roofing purposes. The slate in this State is found 
in the colors black, red, green, dark gray, etc., and is the only State besides 
New York where red slate is produced. Lack of transportation is the chicf 
difficulty at present to the placing of the slate on the market. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina is the last of the Southern States to have any considerab|: 
value for its stone output—$335,617 in 1911—all of which is granite, and was 
quarried in Lexington, Fairfield, Richland, Greenville, Greenwood and Spar 
tanburg counties, arranged in order of value of output. Granite quarries ar: 
located in several other counties, notably Abbeville, Anderson, Cherokee, Ches 
ter, Chesterfield, Edgefield, Kershaw, Lancaster, Lawrence, Newberry, Ocone: 
*ickens, Saluda, Union and York counties, but these have not recently bee 
in operation. The South Carolina granites probably best known outside of tl 
State are those of Fairfield county at and near Rion, which from their use 
monumental and building stone have been shipped to many localities outsid 
of the State. The Lexington and Richland county stone, quarried near Lexing 
ton and Columbia, is used for riprap and crushed stone, large quantities of th 
stone having been used for Government jetty work. 

At Gaffney, Cherokee county, in the northern part of the State, limeston 
is quarried, most of which is burned into lime, and in Charleston county shel 
marl is burned into lime. 

Some development work has been carried on at marble deposits in Ocon¢ 
county, but no great amount of stone has ever been quarried. 


FLORIDA. 


Florida has deposits of shell marl and chalky limestone that is mainly) 
utilized for the manufacture of lime, although some harder stone is quarried 
in Alachua, Dade and Duval counties. Lime is burned in Marion county. 

Some sandstone is quarried near Montbrook, Levy county, but the stone 
industry of this State has never been a large one. 


LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana's claim to a commercial output of stone comes from the larg: 
limestone quarries at Winnfield, Winn parish, which have been operated for 


the last few years, and chiefly for crushed stone. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

As stated before, Mississippi is the only Southern State that can claim no 
production of stone, although there have been sandstone and limestone quar 
ries worked at intervals for local supplies, with but very little of this in 
recent years. 

From the above statements of the actual commercial developments of the 
stone deposits in the Southern States, it is quite evident that the possibilities 
for the continued growth of the industry are very favorable. While only the 
actual quarrying localities have been mentioned, there is generally room for 
increased development, due to the growth of the country and demand for stone 
outside of the usual channels ef building stone. Then, too, there are numerous 
deposits where quarries can be opened, and will be opened when conditions 
demand it. A small quarry near any small town is always a source of revenue, 
and if transportation facilities are favorable, and the stone of satisfactory 
quality and quantity, a more than local trade is likely to develop. The use of 
stone for building and monumental work has become in this time of cheaper 
building materials, like brick and cement, more of a luxury than a necessity, 
and yet large quantities of stone are used annually for these purposes, and 
when this stone is subjected to a long process of polishing and carving it com- 
mands high prices. Not all stone of sufficiently good quality to be used as 
building and monumental stone will be selected by the architects, as there is 
a fashion in stones as well as in dress, and when a luxury is paid for it is 
always well to be in fashion. The other grades of stone, while they requiré 
certain properties of cementing value for crushed stone for road-making, cer 
tain degrees of purity of limestone used for flux, lime burning, cement-making, 
etc., are not so particular in regard to color, grain and physical condition of 
the stone, and are supplied by simpler and cheaper quarry methods. 

The future of the stone industry of the Southern States will depend upon 
the development of the country, upon the increased means of transportation, 
creating a demand for the stone, which, in its turn, will aid the development, 
further the improvement of transportation and establish many industrial 
activities. 
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THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


“I 
we 


Mining of Bauxite (Aluminum Ore) Monopolize 
By the South. 


By W. C. PHALEN of United States Geological Survey. 


T the present time the mining of bauxite—the mineral which forms 
the present commercial source of metallic aluminum—is confined 
exclusively to the Southern States, the industry centering in 
Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. A deposit’ of the 





mineral is also known in Botetourt county, Virginia. The mag- 
nitude and importance of this industry are apparent when it is understood 
that the annual production of the States named above passed the 150,000 long 
ton mark some time ago. For the last five years, for which there are survey 
records, the production of bauxite has shown small but steady increments, and 
the price of the ore at the mines has been fairly steady, at approximately $5 
per long ton for average grades, the richer ore running much higher in price. 
From part of this ore has come much, if not all, of the production of metallic 
aluminum in the United States. The growth of bauxite mining in the South- 
ern States, which as stated above represents its growth for the whole United 
States, is given in the following table, in which the output of the State of 


as the writer's knowledge goes, however, at the present time, there is ho 


aluminum marketed which has had as its primary source clay. The produ 


tion and importance of metallic aluminum alone would give to bauxite, the 
raw material employed in its manufacture, an important standing in the min 
eral wealth of the Southern States. This is, of course, the most important 
use of bauxite, but it has many others In 1911, according to survey figures, 
there were consumed in the United States more than 23,000 short tons of 


aluminum. The value during the last two years (1911 and 1912) has ranged 
from 18.5 cents to 27 cents per pound in the form of No. 1 ingots, wholesal 
lots, New York city. 

In addition to its employment in making the metal aluminum, bauxite is 
he best known 


also used in making aluminum salts, of which the alums are 
and most widely used. More than $3,000,000 worth of alums were made in the 
United States during 1911, but, of course, the aluminum shales furnished the 
raw material for some of this product. Third and fourth uses are in the manu 








MINE AND MILL OF A BAUXITE 











SHOWING GRADATION BETWEEN SYENITE AND BAUNITE, 


Tennessee is combined with that of Arkansas so as to conceal individual 
production: 


Production of Bauxite in the United States, 1889-1911, by States, in long tons. 








Year. Georgia. Alabama. Arkansas Total Value 
re oes > ie 728 $2,366 
eee 1,844 ee ane 1,844 6,012 
oe 3,301 292 rr : 3,593 11,675 
_ aaa ieee 5,110 5,408 tates 10,518 34,183 
PE err 2,415 6,764 cawaee 9,179 29,507 
ern 2,050 9,016 ea eee 11,066 35,818 
ee 3,756 3,913 . ' 17,069 44,000 
Ee Serer 7,313 11,051 oneal 18,364 47,338 
IEE eee 7,507 13,083 sneyee 20,590 57,652 

= sh eo 25,149 75,437 

14,499 5,045 35,280 125,598 
0 er eee 19,739 3,445 23,184 89,676 
CORRE cer 18,038 867 18,905 79,914 
ES ee ee 22,677 4,645 27,322 120,366 
a 22,37 25,713 48,087 171,306 
Se a 21,913 25,748 47,661 235,704 
ne 5,173 32,956 240,292 
DP tMecickvnhedadte 25,065 50,267 368.311 
DUT tovatueunskwes ede ...=«_—S«—S« cae gig 480,330 
ae 14,464 *37,703 52,167 263,968 
ees 22,227 *106,874 129,101 679,447 
ENE ee 33,096 *115,836 148,932 716,258 
Me eee 30,170 *125,448 155,618 750,649 


*Production of Tennessee included. 


Experiments have been made for some time in the past on the extraction 
of aluminum from clay. Some of these will be alluded to farther on. So far 


“Published with the permission of the Director of the United States Geological Survey. 





COMPANY IN THE SOUTH, 














METHOD OF MINING BAUXITE, 


facture of bauxite bricks and in making one of our newer artificial abrasives, 
alundum (fused alumina). Only the purer grade of bauxite, preferably that 


containing less than 2 per cent. iron oxide, may be used in the manufacture of 


alum, aluminum sulphate, and salts of aluminum in general. The abrasive, 


alundum, is made by the Norton Company at Niagara Falls, N. Y. It is made 
in an electrig furnace by fusing calcined bauxite. It is high in the crystalline 
oxide of aluminum or alumina, and virtually amounts to a form of artificial 
corundum. As its quality is under control, a given standard may be duplicated 
with ease, a consideration of prime importance in the success of any abrasive 
industry. The newer uses which alundum is finding in the refractory indus 
lication of 


tries should be mentioned in this place The more extended ap] 
alundum means a larger demand for its raw material, bauxite. Lastly should 
be mentioned the application of bauxite in the manufacture of calcium alumi 


nate to give a quick set to plaster compositions 


MINING INDUSTRY BY STATES. 


The mining of bauxite in Arkansas has shown a great growth during the 
last few years, and this State now leads in output of the mineral. Nearly all 
the bauxite mined in Arkansas in recent years has come from the important 
deposits located near the town of Bauxite, in Saline county. The deposits are 
located on the Bauxite & Northern Railroad, a short spur from the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, at Bauxite Junction. This spur crosses 
the tracks of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad at the town of 
Bauxite, and not far away from the scene of mining operations. Work has 
also been done recently by the Republic Mining & Manufacturing Co., not far 
away from Little Rock, the State Capital, located in Pulaski county 

When the writer visited Bauxite recently five important mines of the Amer 
ican Bauxite Co. were in active operation and a sixth had been stripped 
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preparatory to regular mining. During this stripping process it is customary 
to wash the material removed, and thus much valuable ore is saved. Strip- 
ping may reach a thickness of forty feet or more, but this is somewhat ex- 


cessive, and at one of the mines it did not exceed fifteen feet or thereabouts. 


In working the ore it is removed in steps or benches, when local conditions 
favor this method of procedure. Black powder is used to loosen it from its 
position in place, after which it is removed ir small mine cars to the com- 
pany’s mill. Steam shovels are not used except for stripping. This is due to 
the variable character of the ore and the care that must be taken to secure 
as uniform an output as possible when the ore is to be used for a particular 


purpose. The ore is not washed at the mill, but is dumped directly from the 
mine cars into crushers, the character of the crushing depending on the 
amount of moisture present in the ore. Ore containing enough water to make 
it sticky is ground between two revolving crushers rotating in opposite direc- 
tions. The dry ore goes through an ordinary Gates crusher. The ground or 
crushed ore is then conveyed to guns, or rotary kilns, similar to rotary cement 
kilns. These are heated with natural gas under a pressure of 150 pounds. 
The gas comes from the Caddo field, Louisiana. The use of natural gas as 
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MINE SHOWING SHARP LINE BETWEEN THE BAUXITE AND THE OVERBURDEN. 


fuel is comparatively recent at Bauxite. Its installation has resulted in a con- 
siderable saving, not so much in the fuel bill, for the cost of gas is high, as in 
the simplicity of the firing, which does away with the services of many men. 
The dried ore is conveyed by a system of belt conveyors to storage bins and is 
loaded mechanically directly on the cars. 

Three grades of ore are mined—that used in the manufacture of metallic 
aluminum, that used in the manufacture of alundum, and that used in the 
manufacture of aluminum salts. Only the ore containing less than 2 per cent. 
of ferric oxide (Fe,0,) can be used in the manufacture of aluminum salts. 
The more ferruginous ore is used in the manufacture of metallic aluminum. 
A pure grade which may, however, carry as much as 6 or 7 per cent. of 
Silica is set aside for the manufacture of alundum by the Norton company at 
Niagara Fails, New York. In the mining of the ore it has to be watched con- 
tinuously. Even with much experience it is difficult to tell good ore from bad 
without recourse to chemical tests, and shipments have to be checked con- 
stantly. 

The bauxite beds of Arkansas lie directly on kaolinized syenite and occur 
in undulating layers corresponding roughly to the surface of the underlying 
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rock. Many of the hills in the district are completely covered with the ore, 
which occurs on their sides as well as their tops. The ore tends to taper out 
rather abruptly, approaching the ravines, and in many of them it is com- 
pletely absent. In thickness it varies from a knife edge to a possible maxi- 
mum of thirty feet. Like the bauxite in other fields, the Arkansas ore occurs 
in at least three forms—the granitic, pisolitic, and the compact or clay-like 
form. The ore lying next to the underlying syenite is usually of the granitic 
type; that is, it is pseudomorphous after the syenite. The second and the 
third forms mentioned above are the most important, not only here, but in the 
other fields, which will be mentioned later. 

Various theories are held as to the origin of the Arkansas bauxite. Al] 
are agreed on one point, namely, that it is genetically related to the syenite, 
Though important deposits of bauxite, associated with igneous rccks, are not 
known in other parts of the United States, occurrences of rock similar in com- 
position to the syenite of Arkansas are not extremely rare. 

The bauxite field of Northwest Georgia and of the adjacent part of Ala- 
bama is entirely distinct from that which is locared in Wilkinson county, 
Central Georgia. The more northerly-lying field extends along the Coosa 
River Valley from near Summersville or Adairsville, Georgia, to Jacksonville, 
Alabama. The ore occurs chiefly, so far as known at the present time, in 
Bartow, Floyd and Polk counties, Georgia, and in Cherokee county, Alabama, 
and has keen mined lately in the vicinity of Rome and Cave Spring, in Floyd 
county, and over the county line to the south of Cave Spring, in Polk county. 
East of Floyd ccunty the ore has been mined near Halls (Linwood Postoffice) 
and Kingston, Bartow ccunty. In Alabama, Rock Run, Cherokee county, is 
the center of the mining industry. 

The bulk cf the bauxite depesits in this field, and the few known farther 
north in Tennessee, are studied to greater advantage when a part of their ore 
has been removed. Under such conditions their relationships can be more 
readily discerned. Most of the mines in this field and near Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, consist simply of rounded or ellipsoidal deposits a few hundred 
feet in diameter at the surface and tapering roughly to a point as they 
descend. None of them are more than a few hundred feet deep at the most. 
The ore is worked out in open pits or cuts. The overburden is first stripped 
away and the ore is lcosened with black powder or dynamite; further loosened 
with pick or crowbar and shoveled into small mine cars. It is then raised to 
the washer or dryer on an incline. The ore, which contains a large amount 
ef clay, is crushed and washed usually in a log washer. The ore usually 
contains a large amount of mechanically held moisture. To remove this and 
thus reduce freight charges, the ore is dried in slightly inclined rotary cylin- 
ders. The cre is fed continuously at the upper end of these cylinders and 
emerges from the lower end, where the heat is supplied. After this prelimi- 
nary treatment the ore is ready for shipment. 

The deposits in the Georgia-Aiabama field usually occur in the residual 
clay derived from the weathering of dolomite or limestone. The calcareous 
rocks overlie a great mass of shale and numerous faults intersect the rocks 
The origin is believed to be due to surface waters which reached the shale 
and oxidized its content in pyrite, thus setting free sulphuric acid. This re- 
acting with the alumina of the shale formed sulphate of aluminum. Ascend- 
ing currents carried the sulphates in solution upward to the surface, where, 
in contact with the limestone during their upward passage, they were decom- 
posed and aluminum hydrate or bauxite was formed. Whatever the origin of 
the deposits may be, the almost constant association of limonite or iron ore 
and kaolin is worthy cf mention, and may be, therefore, an important clue in 
locating other deposits. 

The deposits are, as indicated, comprised in one field so far as the struc 
tural and geologic relations are concerned. When it is considered (1) that the 
same type of rocks extends considerably farther north into Tennessee, and 
(2) that not the whole of the district or even the major part of it has been 
thoroughly prospected, it is more than probable that new, and what may 
prove to be large and important deposits, will be discovered from time to time 
in the future. 

Bauxite occurs in Wilkinson county, Central Georgia, and was mined the 
past year near McIntyre, on the Central of Georgia Railway. The deposits 
are not related geolcgically with those found in the northern part of the State, 
nor is there any geographic connection with them. They are 150 miles from 
those deposits and are near the margin of the coastal plain. Macon is th: 
nearest important city, located 30 miles to the west. 

The first shipment of bauxite from the Wilkinson county field was made 
in the summer of 1910 by the National Bauxite Co., and exploitation has been 
in progress since that time. 

Like the bauxite from the other and older Southern fields, the Wilkinson 
county ore is either oolitic, that is, it contains small rounded or concretionary 
grains smaller than the size of a pea, or pisolitic, in which the grains are ot 
pea size or larger. Pebble ore also is found in which the rounded or con- 
cretionary masses range in size from small to large pebbles. Amorphous ore, 
that is that which resembles ordinary gray or drab clay, is also found. This 
latter ore may be dense or even flinty in appearance. The ore is generally 
hard, but soft clay-like varieties are also Known. In color it varies from a 
white or cream to a bright red. An average of fourteen analyses, made by 
Edgar Everhart while connected with the Geological Survey of Georgia, shows 
that it contains 55.06 per cent. alumina (A1.0,), 5.80 per cent. iron oxide 
(Fe.O,), 6.84 per cent. silica (SiO,), 2.18 per cent. titanium oxide (TiO,), 28.32 
per cent. water of constitution, and 1.32 per cent. moisture—the last figure 
being the average of eleven analyses. 

Though the ore is known only in Wilkinson county, the conditions of its 
occurrence are not confined to this county alone, but are common in Twiggs, 
Washington, Glasscock, McDuffy and Richmond counties, and the deposits 
may be found in any or all of these counties if carefully looked for. The most 
likely places to search are near the contact between the white clay beds, 
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locally known as the “chalk” beds, and the overlying red sands and impure 
clays. 

The National Bauxite Co. has been mining bauxite during the past five 
years on the east side of Missionary Ridge, near Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The locality where operations are conducted may be reached by taking a 
trolley car to Sherman Heights, from which the deposits are easily reached 
on foot. The tunnel of the Southern Railway pierces the Ridge not far to 
the north of the mine. 

The pit where the ore is being mined does not differ in any essential fea- 
tures from those farther south in the North Georgia-Alabama field. The 
geologic and structural relations will probably prove to be identical with 
those in this older and better known field. The ore is found in or near a 
dolomite, known to geolecgists as the Knox dolomite, a rock whose outcrops 
are characterized usually by a large amount of chert strewn about on the 
surface, this enabling it to be readily identified, and occurs near a fault line 
or line of dislocation in the earth’s crust along which the Knox has been 
thrust over from the southeast upon other formations lying to the northwest 
and which are not so rich in chert. The extension of the ore into an area so 
far north of that already known indicates a strong probability that in the 
intermediate territory deposits may exist and will be found in the future, and 
that also to the northeast of Chattanooga, where the same type of rocks and 
structure are found, deposits of the ore will be found in paying quantities as 
time goes on. 

USE FOR LOW-GRADE BAUXITE. 


One of the hopeful signs for cheaper aluminum in the future is to be 
found in the interest growing more and more manifest in the preparation of 
pure alumina (the immediate source of the metal) from clay. It is hardly 
necessary to state here that aluminum silicate (clay) is one of our most 
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widely distributed substances. The purer grades, that is, those containing 
little or no iron oxide, sand, titanium oxide, etc., are however not so common, 
but it is believed that it is not wide from the truth to state that as com- 
pared with our known deposits of bauxite they may be classed as abundant. 
When a successful process for the extraction of metallic aluminum from clay 
is placed on a commercial basis, the large quantities of low-grade bauxite, 
that is, the mineral containing admixtures of clay, may be expected to assume 
commercial importance. There is a large tonnage of such ore associated 
with most of the Southern Appalachian deposits, and these should attract 
attention and be experimented with before the lower-grade non-bauxite bear- 
ing clays are utilized. 

Without mentioning the recently patented processes for the extraction of 
alumina and potash salts from feldspar, attention may be called to two 
processes for obtaining alumina from clay. One of these is known as the 
Cowles process and the other is that of Childs, from their respective inventors, 
Alfred H. Cowles and David H. Childs. In the Cowles process clay is mixed 
with salt and carbon in the form of charcoal or sawdust and the mixture 
fashioned into perforated briquettes. The carbon is not added for its chemi 
cal, but for its physical effect, as during the process it burns out, leaving a 
porous mass. The briquettes are first kiln-dried and then heated to a high 
temperature and are treated with a measured amount of exhaust steam and a 
limited quantity of air. Sodium silico aluminate and hydrochloric acid are 
the valuable products formed. The first substance mentioned is then treated 
with lime, either in the anhydrous form, or as limestone, calcite or marl. The 
calcium silicate which forms is used as a cement material after suitable treat 
ment. From the sodium aluminate, which is obtained in solution, caustic 
soda and alumina are secured by methods already in use. In the Childs 
process the clay is converted into aluminum fluoride, which, when calcined, 
yields alumina and hydrofluoric acid, which is used over again 


Clay Products and Clays of the South 


By JEFFERSON MivpLeron of the 


total of the entire country. The value of the clay products of 
the Southern States in 1911 constituted about 18 per cent. of the 


entire country. It is fair to assume that the consumption per 





capita of clay products in the South should be about the same as 
that of other portions of the country. If so, this means that the South either 
imports a large proportion of its consumption of clay products or that it does 
not use as much in proportion as other parts of the country. If either of these 
conditions be true, the clear inference is that there are great opportunities 
in the South for the clay-working industries. If the consumption of clay prod 
ucts in the South is greater than the production, which is unquestionably 
true, the principal reasons being the abundance of lumber and climatic con 
ditions, which make wooden buildings predominate, then there is no reason 
why the South should not produce all of the clay products that it consumes, 
as it has a plentiful supply of raw materials for the production of all varieties 
of clay products, cheap fuel, an ideal climate for clay working and ample 
labor, especially for the coarser grades of clay products. If the consumption 
of clay products is less per capita than the average, then there is a great 
opportunity to educate the people in the use of the most enduring, the most 
artistic, the most truly economical of all building materials—burned clay. It 
may be considered that the South has reached its maximum production of clay 
products, and that it must continue to import the most of the clay wares that 
it uses. This condition is far from the truth. There is no region of the 
country better supplied with valuable clay deposits. Almost every geologic 
age and every variety of clay are represented in the clays of the South, from 
the loess of the Mississippi and Missouri River Valleys to the kaolins of the 
pre-Cambrian of the Appalachian region. The South is today the principal 
source of supply of the highest grade clay kaolin or china clay. It occurs in 
nearly every one of the Southern States, though the deposits are worked in 
but few. Of ihe kaolin produced in 1911, over one-half was produced in the 
South. 

One naturally thinks of the kaolins or china clays as possessing the best 
opportunities for development on account of the high value of these clays. 
But after all, their value is small compared with that of the commoner varie 
ties, and the greatest opportunities for the development in the South lie in 
the utilization of its vast stores of clays suitable for the manufacture of struc- 
tural and engineering materials. The growth of the South in population will 
naturally increase the demand for such building material as brick of all kinds, 
terra-cotta, fireproofing and of vitrified brick for paving the streets of the 
cities and the country roads, tile for farm drainage and sewer pipe for culverts 
and sewage disposal. Roofing tile, owing to its insulating properties, should 
also be manufactured extensively in the South. At present there are plants 
making this material located in only two Southern States—Georgia and West 
Virginia. 

Of the clay mined and sold as such in the United States in 1911—-2,182,698 
short tons, valued at $3,480,763—the Southern States reported 681,534 tons, or 


31.2 per cent., valued at $1,454,883, or 41.8 per cent. of the total. When the~ 


high-grade white burning clays are considered, however, the South shows its 
great importance. Of the total quantity of these clays produced in 1911, the 
Southern States reported over 80 per cent., and 75 per cent. of their value. 
Practically all of these clays are shipped to the North to be manufactured into 
wares, and in the development of industries to utilize these high-grade mate- 
rials lies one of the South’s greatest opportunities. In fact, the establishment 
of potteries making high-grade ware is one of the crying needs of the South. 


HE population of the South constitutes about 35 per cent. of the 


United States Geological Survey 


The South produced in 1911 pottery ware valued at only $3,703,542, or 10.7 
per cent. of the total, and of this two border States, Maryland and Ws 


Virginia, reported pottery valued at $3,134,613, or 84.6 per cent. of the entir 


output of the South All the other Southern States reported only 1.6 per cent 
of the pottery produced in 1911, and none of this was high grade In othe 
words, the Southern States, with 35 per cent. of the population of the country 
are producing less than 11 per cent. of the pottery products of the country 
With its supplies of raw materials and its manufacturing facilities, it should 
be producing ai least its quota of the pottery products of the country 


When the coarser and in the aggregate more valuable and more abundant 
clay products are considered—the structural and engineering materials—the 
conditions are not much better than with the pottery The value of these 
materials produced in the South in 1911 was $29 741,224, or 18.3 per cent., or 
about one-half of its consumption 

It has been said that Americans are the only civilized people more than 
half of whom live in wooden houses It seen now, however, the day is at 
hand when more substantial construction will be demanded, not only by; 
reason of the increased cost of lumber, but on account of the greater protec 
tion from fire, the reduced cost of maintenance, and there is no material 
fitted to fulfil this demand so well as burned clay products. The South is 


be in the forefront in this new building movement, with its 


well equipped t 
widespread building brick clays of the Coastal plain and its shales of the high 
lands. In the development of these clays and shales for the manufacture of 
building brick lie great opportunities in the South to meet the demand to be 
created by this new building movement 

Another clay product for which there seems fine possibilities is the de 
velopment of the drain-tile industry The great agricultural States of the 
Middle West have long been large users of drain tile. In the South there are 
many lowlands which could be reclaimed and made fertile by the use of drain 
tile 

The production of fire-brick in the South is more in proportion to its de 
mands than most other clay products, but there will be opportunity for develop 
ment of this industry as the coal and iron industries of the South increase in 
importance 

The South produces only about one-third of its consumption of face-brick 
and a much less proportion of its terra-cotta. Here are also great opportuni 


} 


ties for development. With growth of the cities of the South there will be a 
demand for high-grade face-brick and architectural terra-cotta, as the raw 
materials for these products are abundant there 

One of the best opportunities for development in the South is in the 
manufacture of vitrified paving brick. Vitrified paving brick is unquestionably 
one of the best and most economical paving materials known It is advan 
tageously used not only for cities and towns, but is especially well suited for 
country roads. It is largely used for this purpose in the North, and is giving 


reneral satisfaction. The shales of the Southern States are well 


adapted to 
the manufacture of paving brick. 

The production of fuller’s earth in the United States is almost exclusively 
a Southern industry. With the exception of a few scattered deposits in the 
North, Northwest and on the Pacific Coast, all of the known domestic deposits 
of this material are in the South. Of the seven States reporting fuller’s earth 
in 1911, five were in the South, viz., Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, South Caro 
lina and Texas. It occurs also in Alabama, Missouri and Virginia. These 
States reported 98 per cent. of the quantity and value of the output of the 
country, Florida alone reporting 68 per cent. of the quantity marketed in 1911 
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This State has been the leading fuller’s earth producer since the beginning of 
the industry there in the early nineties. 

The principal, if not the only use of this material, is in the bleaching or 
clarifying of oils, fats and greases. The growth of the petroleum industry 
¢will naturally stimulate the production of fuller’s earth, not only from known 
Arkansas, Florida 


and Texas offer good opportunities for the development of this industry 


deposits, but should lead to the discovery of new deposits 


Descriptions of some of the deposits in Arkansas and Texas are contained in 
Bulletins Nos. 530 and 470, respectively, of the United States Geological 
Survey 

The use of the American earth has been principally in the filtering of 
mineral oils. Its use in vegetable oils is on the increase. This use offers a 
considerable field for the domestic material. 

The following is a brief résumé by States of the clay resources of the 
South. In making a comparison by per capita value of clay products it has 
been sought to show the present deficiency of the South in the production 
these wares and conversely show the opportunities for their developm 
T 
$1.75. For the leading clay-working States it was: Ohio, $6.85; Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, $2.54; New York, $1.11. The highest of any 


Southern State was West Virginia, $3.54, and the next highest, Missouri, $1.91 


le per capita value of clay products for the whole country in 1911 was about 
$2.64; New Jersey, $7.16; 
Alabama.—Alabama is rich in clay resources, kaolins, fire clay, shales and 


loam suitable for the manufacture of building brick abounding. But, as in 


most of the other Southern States, they are little developed. The residual 


2 


kaolins and fire clays are found in the northeastern portion of the 

stoneware and fire clays are found to the south of these residual clays, and the 
southern portion of the State contains valuable clays that are not worked 
Alabama in 1911 was sixth among the Southern States in the value of clay 
Alabama 


ranked seventeenth among the clay-working States of the country. This 


products, their value being $1,947,102, or about 91 cents per capita. 


State is possessed of many valuable clays, yet its clay-mining industry i 
insignificant, the clay mined and sold as such in 1911 being valued at but 
$29,909 


Arkansas.—The clays of this State are but meagerly developed, though 


clays of all kinds, from kaolin. to common brick clay, are found within its 


great valu 


y 
- 
J 


borders. The region around Little Rock s 
The clay products of Arkansas in 1911 were valued at $480,645, or about 
cents per capita. There are great possibilities for the development of the clay 
working industries in Arkansas. This State ranked fifteenth in value of clay 
products among the Southern States. 


Florida.—The clays of Florida are of comparatively small importance 





though the white-burning ball clays (or plastic kaolins) of this State are uss 


to a considerable extent in the manufacture of high-grade pottery. The valu: 
of these clays shipped in 1911 was $114,751. The value of Florida’s clay prod 
ucts in 1911 was $217,535, or 29 cents per capita, the lowe of any Southern 


State 
Georgia.—Georgia is one of the richest of the Southern States in clay. In 


the northwestern corner of the State occur white residual clay and shale 


These are not at present utilized, but should form the basis of a prosperous 
industry. The Coastal plain, from the fall line to the sea, is very rich in clas 
These clays range from the white-burning clays, or “plastic kKaolins,” n 


Macon, and which are used in the manufacture of paper, fire-brick and 
to the common brick clays of the coast. Sewer pipe, fire-brick and low-grad 


ti j ? 


pottery are made at various points from local clays, and roofing tile is mad: 


from ciays in Liberty county. Georgia’s clay products in 1911 were valued at 
$2,636,380, or $1.01 per capita. Georgia's rank among the Southern States 


} 


the value of clay products was fourth, and in the United States thirteentl 


During the same year Georgia shipped 68,161 tons of clay, mostly of th 
plastic white clay, valued at $223,462, and was second among the Southern 
States in the value of clay shipped, and fourth in the United States. 

Kentucky.—The most valuable clays of Kentucky are the fire clays occur 
ring in the coal measure beds, which are found in both the eastern and western 
portions of the State. Fire clay also occurs in Carter and Greenup counties, 
and accompanies many of the coal seams of Jackson, Pulaski, Laurel and 
Rockdale counties. Brick clays are located in many parts of the State. Ken 
tucky’s clay products were valued at $2,368,094, which was $1.03 per capita 
Kentucky's clay-mining industry is important. In 1911 the clay shipped was 
valued at $126,457, this State showing the largest increase in production and 
value of clay marketed in the entire country. Its rank in the value of clay 
products was fifth among the Southern States, and fourteenth in the United 
states 

Louisiana.—The clay-working industry of Louisiana is at present of com 
paratively little importance. There appears to be good opportunities for th: 
development of the brick-making industry from the clays along the Mississipp 
and other rivers of this State. Its clay products, almost exclusively common 
brick, were valued in 1911 at $531,949, or 32 cents per capita. There were bu 
two Southern States with a lower per capita than this. Its rank in the valu 
of clay products was fourteenth among the Southern States and thirty-fourth 
in the United States. 


KAO 





h-grade 





Maryland.—This State is rich in clays, which range from 
to common brick and earthenware clay The kaolins of Cecil county and the 
fire clays of the Mount Savage region are probably the best known of the 
Maryland clays, though other valuable clays suitable for the manufacture of 
sewer pipe, vitrified brick and other clay products occur in a belt running 
northeast and southwest from the State line to the District of Columbia, and 
brick clays and shales abound throughout the State. Maryland's clay prod- 


ucts are varied in character. This is one of the two Southern States that report 


high-grade pottery. Enameled brick are also produced in this State rhe 


largest clay-working center of the State is Baltimore and vicinity. Its clay 


products in 1911 were valued at $1,772,434, which was $1.37 per capita, this per 
capita being exceeded by but two other Southern States—West Virginia and 
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Missouri. In 1911 its rank in the value of clay products was seventh among the 
Southern States and eighteenth in the United States. 

Mississippi.—The clay-working industries of Mississippi are of minor jm. 
portance, its clay products being valued in 1911 at $687,836, or but 38 cents per 
capita. These industries are capable of much greater development, as clays 
and shales suitable for the manufacture of almost all varieties of clay products 
are found in this State. In the northeastern portion of the State clays and 
shales occur suitable for the manufacture of building, paving and fire-brick. 
and for sewer pipe and tile, and the western portion of the State contains 
loams suitable for the manufacture of common brick. Mississippi's rank as 
a clay-working State in 1911 was twelfth among the Southern States and 
thirtieth in the United States. 

Missouri.—Missouri is the leading Southern State in the manufacture of 
clay products and in the variety of clays found within its borders, practically 
all kinds of clay, from common brick clays to kaolin, being found there. The 
kaolins have been worked but little, and that only in one of the three known 
localities. The fire clays of the State are important, the plastic clays of the 
St. Louis district being exceptionally high grade, and flint clays of the central 
portion of the State are also highly refractory. Shales suitable for the manu 
facture of paving brick, sewer pipe, roofing tile, terra-cotta and fireproofing 
are found in the coal measures. The loess clays, suitable for the manufacture 
of paving brick by the dry press process, occur in almost inexhaustible quanti- 
ties along the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and brick clays and shales are 
found in many other parts of the State. The clay products of Missouri in 1911! 
were valued at $6,274,353, which was $1.91 per capita, the highest of any South- 
ern State, except that of West Virginia. 

The clay-mining industry is: also important in Missouri, there having been 
sold in 1911 227,€91 tons of clay, valued at $512,088. This was over one-third 
of the quantity and value of all clay sold in the Southern States. 

Missouri's rank as a clay-working State was seventh in the United States 
in the value of products and third in value of clay mined. 

North Carolina.—North Carolina’s most interesting clay resource is its 
residual kaolins, which are the most important mines of this material in 
country. More than one-half of all the Kaolin marketed in 1911 was produc 


in the western part of North Carolina. Much territory in this region has not 
been even prospected, and no doubt other deposits will be discovered in this 
region. The sedimentary clays of this State occur throughout the Coastal 
plain, and are usually only suitable for brick-making, though sometimes tl 
are used for the low grades of pottery. At Pomona and Grover they occur 
as a semi-fire clay, and at the former place a weathered shale has been us 
for making sewer pipe. The clay products of this State in 1911 were valued 
at $1,280,126, or 58 cents per capita. It was tenth in value of clay products 
among the Southern States and twenty-fourth in the United States. 

Oklahoma.—The clay products Oklahoma were valued at $1,657,155, or 
16 cents per capita, in 1911. This State is well supplied with clays and cheap 
fuel for burning them, coal, oil and natural gas being plentiful. With 
rapid growth in population, the clay-working industries offer many opportu! 
ties for development. Its rank in 1911 in the value of clay products was 
eleventh in the Southern States and twenty-ninth in the United States. 

South Carolina.—South Carolina's principal claim to recognition as a cla 
producing State lies in its deposits of white plastic clay, found near Columb 
Aikin and at other points. This material is used chiefly in paper-making. In 
1911 30,640 tons of it were marketed, valued at $120,012. As a clay-working 
State South Carolina is of minor importance, its clay products being valued at 
$669,794 in 1911, or about 44 cents per capita. It ranked thirteenth among the 
Southern States in value of clay in 1911 and thirty-first in the United Stat 

Tennessee.— Many varieties of clay are found in this State, ranging from 
ball clay to that suitable for common brick. The principal clay mined in t 
State is the ball clay of Henry county. No kaolin has been found in Tennessee, 
though it may be discovered in the northeastern part of the State, as it has 
been found in adjoining parts of North Carolina. Clays suitable for brick and 
tile are found in many parts of the State, and fire clays occur in Fayett 
Henry, Knox, Madison, Rhea and Weakley counties. Tennessee's clay prod 
ucts in 1911 were valued at $1,385,100, or about 63 cents per capita. In value 
of clay products it ranked ninth among the Southern States and twenty-third 
in the United States. 

Texas.—Texas is well supplied with clay. In its eastern portion the clays 
correspond with those of the Atlantic Coastal plain, and in addition there is 
along the 
brick. To the west of the Coastal clays, from the Sabine River to the Rio 
Grande, occur clay beds of great thickness that weather a pure white, an‘ 
may be valuable in the manufacture of pottery, tile and brick. In northern 


coast a strip of littoral deposits which furnish material for good 


Texas shales, clays and so-called marls are used in the manufacture of build 
ing and paving brick and pottery. Shales are found in Webb county in coi 
nection with the coal beds, and are used at Laredo for making brick. A deposit 
of very high-grade kaolin occurs near Leakey, Edwards county, but lack of 
transportation facilities has prevented its development. Texas was third 
among the Southern States in value of clay products in 1911 and twelfth in 
the United States, its wares being valued at $2,659,919, or 68 cents per capita 

Virginia.—Virginia’s principal clay resources are found in the Coastal plait 
which furnishes clay suitable for the manufacture of brick, the chief centers 
being near Washington, D. C., and near Richmond. Kaolin occurs in Henry 
and Patrick counties, but none is now being produced. Virginia’s clay prod 
ucts were valued at $1,739,900 in 1911, or 84 cents per capita. Virginia was 


} 


h in value of clay products in 1911 among the Southern States and nin 


eight 
teenth in the United States. 

West Virginia.—The clays of this State are, with the exception of a few 
lake and river deposits, all in the older geologic formations. Shales and firs 
clays occur in many places, and are worked for fire-brick in Piedmont, Minera 


county; for fire-brick, paving brick and sewer pipe in Hancock and Taylor 
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counties; for paving and fire-brick in Taylor county. These clays are also Judging from the quality and quantity of the clays of West Virginia, its nearness 


7 


found in Kanawha and Monongalia counties. In Cabel county clays and shales 


and the abundance of fuel, no State offers better oppor 


occur that are suitable for a number of purposes, including roofing tile tunities for the developm« 


Shales are also worked in Harrison, Marshall and Mason counties, and along West Virginia’s clay products in 1911 were valued at $4 420, or $3.51 
the Ohio River is a series of clays and shales that are suitable for clay work per capita, by far the rgest per capita of any other Southern Stat« About 
ing, but have been utilized only at Parkersburg for roofing tile. The river two-thirds of this, or $2,880,202, was high-grade pottery using no West Virginia 


are used in the valleys of the Ohio and Potomac rivers for building brick clay 


clays 


Copper, Lead and Zinc in the Southern States 











. By C. E. Srepenruar of Ur States G g s 
RES of copper, lead or zine were mined in seven Southern States ir ce I I e al t l 
1911. The copper ores produced contained 9790 shor tons of The Americar ( etir | Mixter & H 1M 
metallic copper, worth, at the average New York price, $2,447,55' Creek min¢ it Jefferson Cit ind tl New Jersey Zine 1 the | i 
the output constituting a little less than 2 per cent. of the total Lead Co, are pol 1 to] ‘ ! ym r territory \ na 
copper production of the United States for the year Th ] l ] pe ns Lbere I ree mie I Cv I 
ores produced contained 181,911 short tons of lead, worth, at the average price, district cl I I re ) of tt t 
$16,372,059, and forming 42 per cent. of the lead output of the country in 1911 W ex q 
The zine ores mined yielded 150,717 short tons of metallic zine, having a \ Tt Tl Ge ( S ! t 
of $14,901,796, and forming 41 per cent. of the total yield of the country. These yn tl é Fr é é ! ne 
figures, taken from the annual statistical report of the United Sta Geolo é f “ ( ) per e¢ at 
eal Survey for 1911, are the latest accurate figures now available to show the never more than tra¢ 0 nd copper ‘ mite o1 ntain Trot 
production of these metals in the Southern States, but close estimates of th 0.33 to 1.10 per cent. of iron and only l cop \ n 
output of the South for 1912 are included in notes given below The produc \ I ! I ‘ 
tion of these metals by individual Southern States is shown in the following yield an extra qu I I ce nd I 
table ~ mu com 1 p i! I ( 
e] Mixter & H ( n. Tenn 
COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCED BY SEVEN OF THE SOUTHERN So » IND, I ‘ 
STATES DURING 1911, IN SHORT TONS Survey's prelimi y report I 
Copp. r Lead Zine 
Tons. Value Tons Value rons \ ASSAYS O CLINTON SPI TER 
jo 15 $11,250 417 $37,563 1,11 $126,922 I 
rennessee....... 9,425 2,356,285 tana 1,117 127,35 Per ¢ 
RORURERT.. 2. cces ne ere Ter ; 158 8,012 Zine ) 19.9 
i, 320 80,051 178,868 16,098,120 122,515 13,966,710 ‘A 
Oklahoma....... oe oe 2,501 225,090 5,150 587,100 ! 
Arkansas....... ee Eauan G4 5,760 O64 75,69 
ne 61 5,526 000 
Total 9,790 $2,447,586 181,911 $16,372,059 130,717 $14,901,791 | . " _ ; at ' . 
VIRGINIA. 1 nR » on aon f = . oa ; 
\lthough the actual output of lead and zinc in 1912 was practical eeceters ' 
as in 1911, there were some very interesting developments durit SI 
year, particularly in connection with the pyrite deposits of Louisa county r \ M 
iron ores of the pyritic belt have long been known to carry zine , 
furnaces working these ores have required frequent barring to free ti cad ' , 
mia,’ or encrusting lumps of zine oxide. Such zinciferous barrings and furnac ;' . 
dusts from the neighborhood of Pulaski have been shipped to the Bert I : ie ; 
furnace in previous years at the rate of a carload or two annually. The ] ' - . : ; , ' 
ores of Louisa county have always carried a certain quantity of copper, lead A \ : arta : 
and zinc. The copper has customarily been recovered as cement copper fro can Z ; " q Hill 
the mine waters, but at the Arminius mine copper, lead and zine sulp Me mel ' , 
have at times been separated in a small way and shipped. But in ger ; ; . 
these ores, in default of a suitable concentration plant to prepare them for ; ; é, ' ; 
market, have gone to the storage dump and middlings stac The deposit , : J 
worked by a shaft on an incline of 60 degrees, which has reached a verti vine et 
depth of 1200 feet. It is reported that very recently a new or¢ iv west of »\ \ 
and parallel to the deposit now worked has been encountered in a cro ut at " : , ;, 
the 1000-foot level. The ore is said to consist of lead and zine sulphides a1 : - , . F 
to have a valuable silver content. It is further reported that a large tract of n 
in line with the trend of these recent developments, but several miles ; _ ' ; ; 
northeast of them, has been optioned to a large zine-smelting company at a die * " , 
high figure. The ore on this tract is said to be similar to that heretofore mine 
carrying iron, lead, zinc and silver. On the whole, it seems fairly certain 
considerable output of lead and zine ores will soon be coming fro WESTERN KENTUCKY-SOUTHERN ILLINOIS DISTRICT 
district. n K 
Another district which has recently become active is the Rye Va pay 
Two companies, one represented by S. W. Osgood, who is largely respor ne production of K I 
for the recent revival of zinc mining in Tennessee, are reported to have I \ 
options on all prospective territory in the Cedar Springs-Rve Valley strict of S 


Wythe and Smyth counties 


TENNESSEE. SOUTHEAST MISSOURI LEAD DISTRICT 


The copper mines and smelters of the Ducktown district in 1912 1 le thei ‘ { fl ’ = ert, ec 
il large output of copper and sulphuric acid, the latte: 
sorbed by the fertilizer manufactories of the South ric I Ss I ! ( 
e production of zine ore in Tennessee in 1912 was p , { , , 7 ea 
911, aithough one of the large companies, the American Zine Co. of Tet re I 
! e, spent the year in construction and development wo1 4 1000-ton cor ans = : : 
centrating plant was begun, and the Holston shaft reached a depth of 380 f ( col of 
Another shaft will be sunk to a depth of 1000 feet. A large quantity of milling 
has been blocked out by drilling and by underground development wor ind t f ‘ t né f 
aim of the company, like that of the parent company in the Joplin region, w o1 ! reer plat . — 
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the Desloge Consolidated Lead Co., which reconstructed its mill a year or so 
ago. The Alma shaft of the Potosi Mining Co., finished in 1911, but never 
operated, was connected with the railroad by a spur, and will be a producer 
during the coming year. The Federal Lead Co. leased and operated the Catha- 
rine mine, which had been idle for several years. The same company erected 
a small trial magnetic separating plant to treat pyrite-blende-chaleopyriie mid- 
dlings, considerable quantities of which are now being produced from ores 
from the deeper horizons. Small shipments of copper concentrates have been 
made, in addition to which some of the copper contents of the lead concentrates 
has been recovered as matte at the lead smelters treating the Southeast Mis- 
souri lead ores. Zine middlings have been stored at one or two plants, but 
none have yet been marketed. In times this metal also will doubtless become 


a by-product of the deep-lead mines. 


JOPLIN DISTRICT. 


The value of the output of the lead and zine mines of the Joplin district, 
comprising the southwestern part of Missouri, the Southeastern part of Kansas 
and the Northwestern part of Oklahoma, as reported by local authorities, was 
This 


large output was due to the prevailing high prices of zinc concentrates during 


gvreater by over $2,500,000 than ever before in the history of the district. 
the year, for the actual production of zine ores, though greater than in 1911, 
was less than the record figures established in 1909. The output of zine blende 
concentrates by the district was approximately 280,000 tous, and of zine silicate 
and carbonate ores about 19,000 tons, the yield of metal being nearly 40 per 
cent. of the whole production of the country. The production of lead concen- 
trates was near 45,000 tons. As a result of the high prices the sheet-ground 
mines of the Oronogo-Webb City-Duenweg belt and elsewhere produced a large 
share of the total output. The very productive region about Thom’'s Station, 
opened up in 1911, continued on even a larger seale in 1912. A very promising 
territory was opened up in Kansas along Spring River, southwest of the old 


camp at Badger. In the Oklahoma portion of the Joplin region the feature of 
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1912 was the opening up of deeper levels of ore, which necessitated the instal- 
lation of the heaviest pumping machinery ever brought to the district. Devel. 


opment work was very active. 


NORTH ARKANSAS. 


The production of zine ores in the North Arkansas district made a good 
gain over that of 1911 and about equaled that of 1909, which was the banner 
year of the district for the period covered by official records. According to 
local authorities the output of zinc concentrates in 1912 was a little over 1800 
The steady prog. 


tons. The production of lead concentrates was very small. 


ress in production for the last six years argues a like growth in the futur 


ZINC SMELTING INDUSTRY OF THE SOUTH. 


Reference has been made herein to the quality of spelter made at the 
Clinton (Tenn.) smelier from 1890 to 1893. For many years the Bertha Mineral 
Co. operated a smelter at Pulaski, Va.. producing the famous Bertha Pure 
Spelter. In 1911, however, this old smelter was abandoned and dismantled, 
One of the first zinc smelters to be established in the Middle States was built 
in 1857 at Calamine, Sharp county, Arkansas, operations continuing until 
slopped by the Civil War. A second zine smelter at the same place was oper- 
ated in 1871-1872. The discovery of natural gas in Kansas, and the cheapness 
of that fuel and its suitability for zine smelting, led to that State becoming 
the zinc-smelting center of the country. The waning of the Kansas gas fie!ds 
in late years and the developing extent of Oklahoma gas fields have resulted 
in a migration of zinc smelters to Oklahoma, so that the close of 1912 finds 
Oklahoma with the greatest zine-smelting capacity among the States, having 
a total of 27,416 retorts, as against 27,092 active retorts in Kansas and 25,148 
retorts in Illinois. The close of 1912 also finds Oklahoma with the largest zine 
smelter in the country, the plant of the Bartlesville Zine Co. at Collinsville, 
having 8064 retorts; the next largest zinc smelter is that of the Grasselli 
Chemical Co. at Meadowbrook, W. Va., with 6912 retorts. 


Turning “Run Down’ Farms and Plantations Into 
One of the South’s Greatest Assets 


By W. HL. 


FEW months ago the writer had the pleasure of an all afternoon 
talk with a man on his way home from a land hunting trip in the 
South. He owns two farms within one hundred miles of Chicago, 
one of which he can sell for $250 per acre, the other not quite 


so valuable. The following conversation ensued: 





“Bound for home?” 

Tes.” 

“Been hunting land?” 

“Yes.” 

“Find anything to please you?” 

“No, this country doesn't look good to me.” 

“Want to buy some cheap land?” 

“I thought I would, as our two farms are not large enough for all of our 
big family of boys coming on.” 

“Don’t you know that you cannot buy cheap land in a country that looks 
as good as Illinois? If you want to get into sections where things have the 
same prosperous looks as they have in the Northern States, go into the sugar 
belt of Louisiana or into sections of South Carolina where lands are worth 
$150 per acre, and you will find things looking very different from the sections 
where lands are cheap. You should be glad that things do not look any better, 
as you can make better investments and can make a lot of money while doing 
your part toward the change in looks that is bound to come.” 

This man had been down to a well-boomed spot where they wanted $45 per 
acre for wild cut-over pine lands. I told him if he wanted wild lands he can 
find millions of acres for sale just as good as the lands he had been inspecting 
for $10 per acre or less, and for $15 to $25 per acre more they can be made 
into prairie. When asked if he had looked at any plantations, he said: “No, 
except what I have seen from the train, and all I have seen have had such a 
‘run-down-at-the-heel look’ that they do not appeal to me.” 

Here is a sample of thousands of prospectors who come South and return 
disgusted, deceived by appearances, because they do not look into matters 
deep enough so they have any sort of correct idea of the opportunities they 
are passing by. I am writing article, hoping that the line of argu- 
ment that induced this man to return later and invest in a large plantation 
may be of some benefit to those of your readers who are planning to come 
South on a land hunting trip. 

I called this Illinois farmer’s attention to the country we were then pass- 
ing through, and told him: “You can buy plantations right along here at $12 
to $25 per acre, and you can make more net cash money from each acre, each 
year, than you can from your best farm in Illinois. You can, after two years 
of the right sort of handling of these lands, quadruple the crops now being 
produced, because you can grow a recuperative crop and one or two money 
The most of these lands are rented to 
Most of them use only small, 


crops each year on the same land. 
negro tenants in small patches of 20 to 25 acres. 
one-horse plows and much of the farming is done just as it was a century 
ago. With the small plow that only scratches the top, it is impossible to turn 
anything into the soil, and while there is more need of humus in the soil in 
the South than in the North, on account of the longer growing season, more 


LITARRISON, 


Jr., Mansfield, La. 
sunshine and more rain, the system, or, if you please, lack of system, in the 
farming gives the average Southern farm no humus at all. 

All Southern farming is not bad, but much of it is bad. 

You can take the poorest of the run-down plantations and develop them as 
much in two years as you can your Illinois land in five years. This soil needs 
humus, and it is amazing how it will respond to even a moderate dose of de- 
caying vegetable matter. You depend on red clover for building up your 
soil and keep one-fourth of your farm in clover. Down here we can plant, 
grow and harvest one money crop and have ample time for growing one of 
the several legume crops each year. Come down here and stay out in the 
country a few weeks while the crops are growing, and take note of the way 
the crops are grown, and you will wake up to the fact that crops could not be 
produced at all under a similar slack manner with you. Nature deals more 
kindly with the farmer here, and when he will join hands and do his part in a 
correct manner, the results are much more profitable than can be secured 
with you. 

You can sow oats here in October, and when the ground is dry you can 
pasture them during the winter, and if care is exercised in the amount of 
stock allowed to run on them, the crop will be all the better for the pasturing. 
The crop will be as big as you can grow on your high-priced land, and the 
price will average 60 cents per bushel here. You can follow the oats with 
late corn, and can plant cow peas, soy beans or peanuts between the corn 
rows at the last cultivation. Either of these crops will improve the land as 
much as will your red clover, will give as much forage, and by allowing hogs 
to do the gathering you will keep all of the nitrogen in the soil and can make 
500 pounds of pork per acre from the soy beans, from 500 to 1000 pounds from 
the peanuts, and 300 or more pounds from the cow peas. When the hogs have 
finished gathering the crop you can sow bur clover or crimson clover and have 
your land covered during the winter, preventing leaching and washing, and 
have winter or early spring pasture, and have a legume crop to turn under 
for the benefit of the crop that is to follow worth as much to the land as a 
two-year-old red clover sod would be. When the land is once seeded to bur 
clover it will last for many years if you will let it stand in the spring until 
it seeds or leave a six-inch strip between the rows until the seed ripens, when 
the strip can be turned under. The seed will not sprout until cool weather 
in the fall, and will again cover the ground, adding nitrogen and humus to 
your land. It is an easy matter to get your land so you can grow 100 bushels 
of corn to the acre and grow 20 bushels of cow peas worth an average of $2.50 
per bushel, or 30 bushels of soy beans worth $1.50 per bushel, between the 
corn rows. Corn brings more in the South than it does with you, because less 
of it is grown than needed at home, and it is shipped here with the freight 
We have another 
legume crop that is grown during the winter—the hairy vetch. It is usually 
sown with winter oats and both of them made into hay just as the oats are in 
the dough, and you can easily count on three tons per acre of as fine feed as 
any farmer wants. The vetch has a higher feeding value than alfalfa, and 
with the oats unthreshed you have very valuable feed. The vetch will not 
reseed itself like bur clover. When you plow under a crop of bur clover it is 


and several profits added to your price where it is grown. 
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pest to follow with corn, growing soy beans or cow peas between the corn 
Until your land has as much humus as it needs, pick the peas or beans 
You can in this way get two money crops, either 
You will have one 


rows. 
and plow under the vines. 
one worth more money than your average crops in Illinois. 
and some of the time two legume crops to turn under, and not only can build 
up the run-down land very fast, but you can so plan as to always keep the land 
well supplied with all the humus it needs, and the only fertilizer you will have 
to buy is phosphoric acid, which will not be a big expense. 

If you will grow oats, followed by peanuts, you will get two money crops, 
and each of them good ones. You can get from 40 to 100 bushels of oats that 
will bring on the average 60 cents to 70 cents per bushel, and from 40 to 100 
pushels of peanuts per acre with one and a half tons of peanut hay per acre, 
having 70 per cent. of the feeding value of wheat bran. The peanuts will 
sell for 90 cents to $1 per bushel, and will be harvested in ample time to sow 
bur clover and keep the land covered during the winter, and a rich feed for 
the soil to turn under in the spring before planting corn. You will get from 
75 cents to $1 per bushel for your corn, and with from $30 to $50 per acre 
from the cow peas or soy beans, and a crop of vines to turn under, will give 
you two money crops again, and you could keep up this rotation indefinitely. 

When you turn under the bur clover sod you have ideal conditions for Irish 
potatoes, and after they are marketed early in May you can follow with almost 
Suppose you grow sweet potatoes. You can get 
sell for 50 cents to $1 per 


any crop you wish to grow. 
from 200 to 500 bushels per acre, and they 
bushel. 

The amount of net cash returns that an acre of land will give each year 
When conditions are 


will 


will eventually determine the selling value of that land. 
as favorable as they are in the South, and one can not only build up run-down 
land, but keep his land built up and at the same time get a net cash return of 
from $60 to $125 per acre, which is very much more than you can hope for in 
agree with me that these lands will, after awhile, 


your State, will you not 


bring more than your lands in Illinois? You may know nothing about growing 
soy beans, cow peas, peanuts and sweet potatoes, but either of those crops are 
as easy to grow as corn, and the Government and the State Experiment Sta- 
tions will give you bulletins that will tell you how to get the best results from 
either of the crops mentioned 

This country needs above everything else tens of thousands of your young 
farmers to come here and farm, as you do up there, with stock raising as the 
hogs for much less here than with 


basis of your operations You can grow 


you, and you can have some sort of green pasture for them nearly the entire 


year. With rape, rye, oats, bur and crimson clover for winter forage; cow 


peas, soy beans and peanuts for summer forage, and sweet potatoes, chufas 
and Jerusalem artichokes for fall feeds, it only needs a little corn to harden 
the meat when finishing the hogs for market, and under these conditions pork 
can be produced for three cents per pound or less. 

Cattle can be grown and fattened at less cost than with you, as the mild win 
ters require less expense for buildings and for feed to maintain the animal 
We have the best of all feeds in the cottenseed meal, and if the manure pile 
is cared for as it should be it will contain in fertilizing value 75 per cent. to 
80 per cent. of the first cost of the meal 

While investigating vou will have to go below the surface to realize that 
the things I am telling you are possible in a country that ships in a good part 


of its feed for man and beast! When you realize that it is a one crop coun 
try, and the only reason for not growing their own feed and everything they 
they will not, and not that they cannot, 


you will see the great advantage the man has who comes and does his part 


need for a living at home, is because 


toward supplying the great demand for feeds of all kinds. 

The 
Government has spent millions to bring this about, and all of the Southern 
This year fully 
one hundred thousand Southern farm boys have grown corn under the direc- 


The South is having a wonderful awakening along agricultural lines. 
States have joined hands with Uncle Sam in the good work. 


tions of Government and State experts, and many of them have grown from 
100 to 225 bushels per acre. It has been proven beyond peradventure that the 
corn belt extends clear down to the Gulf of Mexico, and the lower part of the 
corn belt is the best part of it for the production of corn. The demonstrations 
made by the Boys’ Corn Clubs is worth millions to the South, as it has opened 
the eyes of the ones who had gotten into a rut and were not following the 
right methods in handling the corn crop. You can find 100 progressive South- 
The re- 


sults of this awakening will be, not only to make the returns of all farming 


ern farmers today where you could have found one five years ago. 


operations more profitable, but will tend to increase the value of all Southern 


lands. Farm lands have about doubled during the past ten years, and they 


will increase faster than ever from now on, and when they are several times 
the present prices they will be the best investments to be made in the entiré 
country, because Southern lands will some day command higher prices than 
Similar lands up North. They 
returns each year. 


must do so because they will net more cash 
\nother great item in favor of farming in the South is that the farmer and 
his family will not only enjoy life more on account of the cooler summers and 
warmer winters, but as they live in the open more of the time they will have 
better health, pay out less for doctor bills, less for clothes, and as they can 
have a green garden the most of the will pay out less for their 
living than the Northern farmer. 


You know all about growing oats, 


year they 
corn, hogs and cattle, and you can grow 
peanuts, soy beans and cow peas just as easy. They are each summer crops 
and will give good returns in the very driest weather 

One of 
That is a business that will never be over- 
as the folks up North have never had a real 
Syrup with nothing in but the cane juice and made in the right way, properly 
cooked, containing as it does all of the sugar, it is the best of all syrups. It 


There are other crops it will pay any one well to specialize on 
these is making sugar cane syrup. 
done, 


taste of the home-made 


IS as near a certainty as anything in the agricultural world, and will give good 
returns for the labor expended, as you can make from 200 to 600 gallons from 
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an acre. It can be made ready for the market for 20 cents, and will sell for 
50 cents to 80 cents per gallon 

I did not try to even touch on the possibilities of Southern agriculture, or 
explain the advantages of the dairyman and poultryman, who can get more for 
his output and produce it for less money than his Northern brother; neither 
did I touch on the opportunities in fruits or trucking. My 


phasize the ease with which the many legume crops can be used for building 


wish was to em- 


up run-down lands and keeping up the fertility of the well-farmed lands here 


in the South. 
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VALUE 


fhe Soutl 


$18,226,000 
$60,218,000 
$129,857,000 
$369,678,000 


INCREASES 
rhe Sout! 
Amount 
$41,992,000 
$69,639,000 
$239,821,000 


Per «ft 


230.4 


115.6 
184.7 


LEADING PRODUCTS. 


COAL. 
(Tons of 2000 pounds.) 


ie South 

7,002,000 
24,925,000 
51,510,000 
120,856,000 


INCREASES 


The Sout! 


(mount Per ct 
17,923,000 255.9 
29,585,000 118.8 
66,316,000 121.7 

IRON ORE 

(Tons of 2240 pounds.) 

The South 
703,000 
3,516,000 
1,719,000 
7,002,000 


INCREASES 

The Soutl 
\mount Per ct 
2,813,000 100.1 
1,233,000 35.1 
| 


2,253,000 17. 


PETROLEUM. 
(Barrels 
The South 
179,000 
199,000 
17,102,000 
79,991,000 


INCREASES 


The Sout 
(mount Per ct 
320,000 178.8 
16,603,000 3327.2 
62,892,000 367.8 
PHOSPHATE. 
(Tons of 2240 pounds.) 


Production 
211,000 
510,000 

1,491,000 
2,655,000 


SOUTH’S MINERAL OUTPUT BY DECADES. 


United 
$364,928,000 
$606,476,000 

$1,107,031,000 
$2,003,745,000 


Stites 


United States 
Amount, Per «et 
$241,548,000 66.2 
$500,555,000 82.5 


$896,714,000 81. 


~— 


Inited States. 

71,482,000 
157,771,000 
269,684,000 
501,577,000 


States 

Per ct 

120.7 
70.9 
$5.9 


United 
\mount 
86,289,000 
111,913,000 
231,893,000 


United 
7,100,000 
16,036,000 
27,553,000 
56,890,000 


States 


United States 
Amount Per ct 
8,936,000 125.9 

11,517,000 71.8 
29,337,000 106.5 
United States 
26,286,000 
15,824,000 


63,621,000 
209,556,000 


United States 
\mount Per ct 
19,538,000 74.3 
17,797,000 344 


145,935,000 229.4 


Increases 


Amount Per ct 
299,000 141.7 
981,000 192.2 
1,164,000 78.1 
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Importance of the South in the Production and 


Consumption 


HREE essentials to plant growth are phosphorus, nitrogen and 


potash. They are fundamental elements in fertility of the soil, 
and when taken from the soil in the production of crops must be 


returned if the soil is still to be useful. Some crops add enrich- 








ing elements to the soil, but many make constant drains upon it, 
and the effects of these drainings must be counteracted artificially by means of 
fertilizers 

The South not only has a natural monopoly in materials entering into the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers, but its steadily-increasing importance 
in the production of many important crops is due to the fact that it leads the 
country in appreciation of the value of fertilizers as a reinforcement of nature. 
It is the center of the country’s fertilizer manufacturing industry, and it uses 
nore than two-thirds of the total amount of fertilizer made in the country. 

In ten years between 1900 and 1910 the expenditures for fertilizers in the 
South increased from $29,277,000 to $75,391,000, or at the rate of 157 per cent., 
and while this process of more than doubling was in progress in the South 
there was an increase in such expenditures in the rest of the country of only 
60 per cent., from $24,353,000 to $38,882,000. In 1900 Southern expenditures 
for fertilizers constituted but 55 per cent. of the total, but the proportion in- 








creased by 1910 to 66 per cent. of the total. Comparison of expenditures in 


1900 and 1910 by States is made in the following table: 


Expenditures for Fertilizers in the South. 





States 1900. 1910. Inc. P. C. 
Alabama $2,599,000 $7,627,000 193 
Arkansas ee 173,000 596,000 245 
District of Columbia... 23,000 16,000 *30) 
ONS REE ee ee 753,000 3,601,000 378 
Georgia 5,739,000 16,819,000 193 
Kentucky 908,000 1,348,000 1S 
Louisiana..... a F 1,077,000 2,001,000 86 
Maryland 2,619,000 3,375,000 29 
Mississippi 932,000 2 699,000 190 
Missouri 371,000 662,000 78 
North Carolina........ ; 1,479,000 12,245,000 173 
Oklahoma peck ae 26,000 
South Carolina 1,494,000 15,130,000 237 
Tennessee 898,000 1,212,000 3D 
rexas 125,000 589,000 37 
Virginia. 3,682,000 6,925,000 Ss 
West Virginia 105,000 520,000 28 

Total $29,277,000 $75,391,000 157 
United States $53,630,000 $114,275,000 113 


rhe increases in quantity consumed in recent years in the South are indi 
cated in the following table, showing by States quantities used in 1901, 1910 
and 1912, representing nearly 93 per cent. of the total quantity consumed in 


the whole South in the last-named vear: 


Consumption of Fertilizer in Tons. 


States 1901 1910. 1912. 
Alabama 191,583 101.692 163.760 
Arkansi 15,000 27,000 54,265 
Florida 37,046 121,425 180,549 
Georgia 157.153 1,015,104 1,069,982 
Kentucky 10,000 15,000 35,000 
Louisiana .. 17,883 87,900 83,985 
Mis ppi 66,17 131,526 108,900 
North Carolina "85.578 619,915 693,645 
South Carolina — 295,000 721,500 778,142 
rennesses ! 10,048 55,900 70,640 
Texa 10,500 34,300 17,500 
Virginia 200,000 346,555 568,100 

‘otal ; .. 1,683,964 3,607,817 3,954,468 


It will be noted that the larger increases between 1901 and 1912 among the 
twelve Southern States included in the table were in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. The total increase in the twelv: 
; Was from 1,685,964 tons to 3,954,4€8 tons, or at the rate of 135 per cent 
whereas the increases in the x States mentioned were at the rate of 388 per 
cent. in Floriada, from 37,046 tons to 180,549 tons; of 1€5 per cent. in South 
Carolina, from 2938,000°‘tons to 778,142 tons: of 143 per cent. in North Carolina, 
645 tons; of 142 per cent. in Alabama, from 191,583 
tons to 463,760 tons; of 134 per cent. in Georgia, from 457,153 tons to 1,069,982 
and of 84 per cent. in Virginia, from 200,000 tons to 368,100 tons. 

These increases coincide with the expansion in the growing of early vege- 
tables and fruits for Northern markets in four or five of these States, and with 
tendency in three or four of them to regain in cotton growing something of 
the positions they held twenty-five or thirty years ago before the drift to virgin 


soil then requiring no fertilizers resulted in shifting of the center of cotton 


growing to the region west of the Mississippi River. Crop rotation, improved 


of Fertilizers 


methods of cultivation, the use of cowpeas and similar leguminous crops for 
soil enrichment have made much progress to the betterment of agricultural] 


have, though, not prevented an increase in the 


} 


conditions in the South; the) 
use of commercial fertilizers, and that use must become even greater as the 
highest development of agriculture in the South is reached in the bringing 
into cultivation of millions of acres of land now idle and in getting the best 
returns from every acre cultivated. 

There is no possibility that the South can fail to meet the demands upon 
it for fertilizer materials. The cotton plant, for instance, has one product—its 
seed—containing phosphorus, potash and nitrogen, the estimated fertilizing 
value of the ton of seed being something more than ten dollars. Between 
1,000,000 and and 5,000,000 tons of crushed cottonseed—about 70 per cent. of thé 
Southern annual crop of seed-—are crushed in the oil mills annually, and the 
hulls containing the potash and the cake and meal are used in stock feed, to be 
returned as manure to the soil, or in the manufacture of commercial fertili 
‘he oil meets animal products in the manufacture of foodstuffs, and the by 
products of the abattoir and packing-house—blood, bones and tankage—become 
ingredients of commercial fertilizers. There is thus a practically endless chain 
of cottonseed, cattle and fertilizers which has been realized in the establish- 
ment of packing-houses in the South, made commercially practicable and 
profitable by artificial refrigeration. The effect must be an expansion in stock 
feeding and a consequent maintenance of the fertility of Southern soil. P 
ing-house by-products and fish products containing nitrogen and potash 
blended in the manufacture of fertilizer with cottonseed meal, with phos 
phoric acid made in the South and with potash and nitrates brought f) 
abroad. Even in respect to the two latter ingredients, the South may beco 
of vital importance. Cottonseed hulls already supply a certain amount of 
potash, and that element is also derived from the bitterns of West Virginia 
and the fixation of nitrogen electrically from the air for the manufacture of 
nitrates has already begun in South Carolina. 

For the supply of their phosphoric acid, fertilizer manufacturers depend 
upon phosphate rock, which, in its crude form, is not available for plant fo 
In spite of recent examinations of phosphate rock deposits lying within two or 
three Northwestern States, the South must for many years to come supply 
great bulk of the phosphate rock used in this country, in addition to exporting 
great quantities. The South is now mining 3,400,000 tons of phosphate rock 
annually, an increase from 211,277 tons in 1880, and is exporting about 1,200,000 
tons a year. Begun in South Carolina in 1867, the mining of phosphate 1 
has increased with great rapidity, the known phosphate deposits of the South 
being along the coast of South Carolina, in central and west Florida, in centrai 


Tennessee, and in parts of Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina 


Mississippi. South Carolina companies controlled the phosphate market fo 
twenty-one years, but Tennessee production entered the field in 1894, just as 
South Carolina yielded first place to Florida, where commercial mining had 
begun in 1888. Florida is now producing about four-fifths of the country’s 
output. The census of 1909 found $10,781,192 invested in the mining of phos 


phate rock, employing 8186 wage-earners. Upon that capital and that number 


of workers largely depended the fertilizer industry, with a capital in that y 
of $121,537,000, employing 18,310 wage-earners, and producing to the value of 
$103,960,000. It is estimated that between $159,000,000 and $175,000,000 now 
represents the capitalization of the fertilizer industry which is dependent upon 
Southern phosphate rock. 

Until six or seven years ago the country was forced to depend for its supply 
of sulphuric acid upon imports or native pyrites. But after quite a while of 
desultory endeavor and experiment in connection with the vast supplies of 
almost chemically pure sulphur in Southwest Louisiana, Herman Frasch mad 
it possibie for the South to supply all the material necessary for the derivation 
of sulphuric acid, although this is not yet done. If there had been any doubts 
on that point, the recent exploitation of sulphur deposits in the Brazos region 
of Texas would have removed them 
f expenditures for fertilizers which the South 


Recognition of the wisdom ¢ 
has shown in more than doubling the quantity used in the past ten years 
manifest in an increase of such expenditures in the six New England States 
between 1900 and 1910 from $4,298,000 to $9,313,000, or by $5,015,000, equal to 
116.€ per cent. Again, the increases in California in the same period from 
$937,000 to $2,152,000, or by $1,195,000, equal to 126 per cent.; in New Jers 
from $2,165,000 to $4,206,000, or by 94 per cent.; in Michigan, from $492,000 
to $936,000, or by $444,000, equal to 90 per cent., and in Ohio, from $2,695,000 
to $4,163,000, or by $1,4€8,000, equal to 54 per cent., show that farmers in all 
parts of the country are alive to the importance of supplementing nature with 
the use of commercial fertilizers as a means of getting the best returns fr 
their lands 
] 


The South, with all of its remarkable progress, has still vast agricultur 


lé 


potentialities, and it is finding greater profit in using fertilizers. Exce 
ing the matter of mechanical handling of ingredients, one merely of capital 
of mind, muscle and money, the South has no problem as to obtaining a 
sufficient supply of fertilizer for its own needs as well as for the needs of t 
rest of the country. It is only a question of more thorough cultivation for 1 
South to double and even treble its annual output of cottonseed. It will 
many years before the known deposits of phosphate rock are exhausted, even 
if no other deposits be discovered in the meantime. Nitrates may be expected 
to be derived from the atmosphere with an increase in hydro-electric develop 
ment, potash in larger quantities may be reasonably expected and the supply 
of sulphur may be regarded as practically exhaustless. 
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Uncle Sam’s Views of the South 





Admitting His Mistakes in the Past, He Now Proclaims the South the Nation’s 
Greatest Asset 





AN INTERVIEW IN WHICH HE TELLS OF ITS PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Y GUM!” said Uncle Sam, as he looked up from a 
study of the statistics of the South’s progress to 
greet the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 

“T believe you are right in claiming that the South 
is the nation’s greatest asset. I have been doing a good deal of 
thinking of late. I tried to digest the statistics of the South’s 
upbuilding, and for a while thought they had given me a bad 
case of colic, but pretty soon I found it was a bad case of con- 
science at work. You know a good many people’s consciences 
are located in their stomachs, and you can’t always tell whether 
it is genuine repentance for sins or a bad liver that sends a man 
to the mourner’s bench. As I thought of how long I almost ig- 
nored the South, and at times made laws which enriched other 
sections, often at the expense of the South, I got ashamed of 
myself. And yet, despite my shortcomings the South has grown 
rich and powerful. Thinking over these things caused my con- 
science to stir itself and it soon gave me a pretty hard jolt. It 
proved to be a genuine conscience work and not indigestion. I 
am glad to see you. The fact is, I want to talk to you about the 
South. I have repented of my mistakes, and now I want to do 
what I can through the MANUFACTURERS RECORD to proclaim to the 
world the real truth about the South. I know that for a good 
many years many of my people in the North and West had a very 
unfavorable opinion about your section. Maybe I got a little 
twisted myself as the result of the trouble I had between 1861 
and 1865 in persuading your Southern people not to set up an 
independent government for themselves.” 

“Now, Uncle Sam,” said the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, “the 
South has no ill feeling because of the family squabble of former 
days. We thought we were right. The other folks thought they 
were right, and as they outnumbered us, naturally you were .con- 
trolled by the majority. There is no hatred, so it is said, so bitter 
as that of near relations when they get into a squabble, but with 
us hatred long ago gave way to renewal of family ties and of 
kindred love. It’s all one country now. The MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD regards as its highest praise that which says that through 
its work for Southern upbuilding it has helped to break down sec- 
tional barriers, has brought the South, the North and the West 
into closer business and thus into closer personal acquaintanceship, 
and broadened and deepened the nation’s life. But if you want to 
talk out in meeting, go ahead. It may do great good to tell the 
people of the whole world just why the South was halted in ma- 
terial upbuilding and why its advancement is now to be the domi- 
nant factor in the nation’s business life. You know that the war 
and reconstruction days held the South hack for 40 vears while 
the balance of the country was making amazing progress, but lots 
of people don’t understand this, and so if you will tell the story as 
you see it, you will do the whole country, as well as the South, 





good.” 


The South’s Influence in Making This Country 


“Well,” said Uncle Sam, as he shifted one leg over the other, 
“I have been studying the South lately. I have been thinking a 
good deal about the history of this country and the relation of the 
South to it, and, do you know, the more I study the matter the 
deeper the impression gets that the South is the greatest section 
on earth, and that its people, even if they do not always make as 
much fuss about it as some others, accomplish more, all things 
considered, than any other people that ever lived in this country 
or anywhere else. 

“Between 1861 and 1865 I learned by experience that the old 
ideas which prevailed for many years in the North and West that 
the South was wholly an agricultural country, and that its people 


were rather given to inactivity in business, or as some of their 
enemies said, to laziness, were wholly untrue. 

“At that time I learned to pray that if the soldiers from the 
South were samples of inactive or lazy people, would Providence 
keep us from running against any very active and hustling fel- 
lows, for I didn’t want to meet any set of men who could march 
farther and faster, and fight harder than the men from the South. 

“T ought to have been proud to claim as my folks, people who 
had such moral and physical stamina that they were willing to 
sacrifice every dollar they had and life itself for a principle—not 
for slavery, as some people thought, but for the principle of self- 
government as they understood it. It should be remembered that 
not one-fifth of the white people in the South were slave owners 
in 1860. The men who could march all night and fight all day, or 
march all day and fight all night, though ragged and foot-sore and 
with only a crumb of bread for a meal, because they believed they 
were fighting for their country’s honor, evidently had in them the 
kind of stuff which, when turned to material development, could 
be equally as energetic and equally as successful in putting up a 
good fight. When I think over these things I wonder how in the 
world it ever got into my head that with any kind of a fair chance 
the people of the South would not at least equal the people of any 
other section of the United States in material activity. 

“There are some things to the South’s credit that ought to be 
told and retold for the country’s good. 

“Everybody knows that it was due to Southern men that we 
added about three-fourths of the territory which now forms con- 
tinental United States. 

“Those old Southern fellows were the best bargain hunters in 
the world when it came to making a land deal. They bought the 
Louisiana Purchase and likewise Florida for a few cents an acre. 
No real estate speculator of today can quite equal those old 
Southern leaders in their real estate bargains for the Government. 
They did things on a big scale. When they bought real estate like 
the Louisiana Purchase and Florida they bought it by the whole- 
sale at rock-bottom prices. This country is many billions of dol- 
lars richer because of their work. If they had not had the vision 
to see the business profit in making such wholesale land purchases 
and the energy to put the deals through, this country never could 
have amounted to much. 

“Did you ever stop to think of the limited area we originally 
had and how circumscribed we would have been without the land 
deals made through Southern men for national expansion? 
Through them Anglo-Saxon domination of this continent was 
made possible. Pretty nearly all that the United States is in extent 
of continental territory, in achievements made and in material 
resources, is due to the old fellows of the South who proved their 
abilities in business as well as in statesmanship and in war. 


Despite Heavy Handicaps in the Past, the South Led 
the Nation 


“Before the war the South beat the East in making money. In 
1860 it had nearly one-half of the total wealth of the country, or, 
to be exact, 41.9 per cent., and was getting rich faster than the 
New England and Middle States combined. Why, between 1850 
and 1860 the increase of the wealth of these sections was less by 
over one billion dollars than the South’s gain. For several vear: 
after 1865 this Government, controlled by the prejudices and pas- 
sions born of the war, did all in its power to impoverish the South 
by visiting upon its people misgovernment and corruption in politi- 
cal life. Every sensible man now sees our mistake. I am very 
penitent now as I think over how I helped the enemies of the South 
to bring about even greater wreck and ruin than had been left by 
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the war itself. This forced development to other sections. The 
rest of the country had the backing of all the strong financial inter- 
ests of the world, as well as of this Government. I gave away 
hundreds of millions of acres of land to subsidize the building of 
railroads through the West. I filled Europe with stories about the 
resources of the West, and bade all the people of the world to come 
and get their share of the things I was giving away. I encouraged 
the financial houses of Eurepe and America to bend their energies 
and their capital to the development of the West. Some of our 
tariff laws gave Eastern States advantages for manufacturing 
over the South. This was done by fixing it so as to put many of 
the things the South produced—“raw materials,” so-called—on the 
free list, while leaving a high rate on what the South had to buy. 

“For a time I treated the South worse than a red-headed step- 
child, but it kept on growing; it got rich fast, notwithstanding 
the way money was drained from it in order to pay pensions, to 
pay insurance and to do other things that advanced the prosperity 
of other sections at its expense. This drain has aggregated some 
billions of dollars since the war. Fortunately, the South is be- 
ginning to develop its own insurance, its own banking and other 
things which will add enormously to its wealth. 

“T let the cotton buyers do all in their power to beat down the 
price of its cotton for the benefit of the spinners of Europe. Then 
every time the ‘bulls’ came along and tried to put the price up a 
little, the land was flooded with stories from Washington about 
how cotton growing in other parts of the world would soon de- 
stroy the cotton interests of the South unless prices were kept 
so low that foreign spinners would not be tempted to try to raise 
cotton in Africa, where I knew they never could raise it to ad- 
vantage, though it was a pretty good bluff for the foreigners to 
play against the people of the South. 

“If the South had not had more natural advantages than any 
other country on earth, and if its people had not demonstrated 
that in business they had the same energy and ability which en- 
abled them, between 1861 and 1865, to live on almost nothing, to 
march night and day and fight as few people in the world ever 
fought, that country would have gone to the dogs long ago. For 
years all the power of the National Government and all the capital 
of the world interested in this country were united to develop the 
West and the Pacific coast to the exclusion of the South from such 
activities. When the Germans and Scandinavians began to emi- 
grate so largely to this country, I knew they were the best people 
in the world to put into the South, and I knew the South was the 
best place for them, but few hands were raised in defense of that 
section, while the railroads and the immigration agents of the 
West flooded Northern Europe with maps of this country on 
which the South was printed in black to indicate that it was a land 
of negroes, or else in yellow, with a story that it was full of yellow 
fever. Many of my consuls in Europe knew that every hamlet in 
Northern Europe was full of literature of this kind, but about that 
time I was joined to the enemies of the South and made little or 
no effort to develop a section which I now know to be not only the 
greatest asset of this nation, but the best and most richly endowed 
material asset of the world.” 

“Uncle Sam,” said the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, “we are glad 
to see you make this confession, for ‘an honest confession is good 
for the soul,’ and in this case it will be good for the South and 
the nation. You were a good deal of a sinner against the South. 
We know your repentance is genuine, that you have had a real 
change of heart and that you, like the rest of the people of this 
country, are beginning to understand the South and thus to appre- 
ciate its people and its advantages. We do not mind telling you, 
however, that you do not- know it vet. You are just getting a 
little glimpse of it. It is 10 times as great a country as you think 
it is, even with all your change of heart. It is going to be 10 times 
as rich a country as you have ever imagined. It is really an un- 
discovered country, so great are the resources not yet even 
brought to life. You think of the United States as a pretty big 
country, and think that its wealth of $140,000,000,000 is a very 
handy balance to the credit of its 136 years or so of operation as 


a business enterprise. But this country has only commenced to 


do business with the world, only begun to accumulate money, only 
started its material development as compared with what the next 
quarter of a century will show, and the South is going to lead in 
this growth.” 


Part II 


From Bankruptcy to Vast Wealth 


“All you assert,” said Uncle Sam, “as to the way I ignored the 
South is true, and I am sure that what you say about the wealth 
and power which that section is going to develop is true. When | 
think of the busted, bankrupt condition of the South after the war, 
and know how reconstruction days were a great deal worse than 
war, even though war days were, as one of my generals said, ‘Hell 
let loose on earth,’ 1 wonder that your section was ever able to get 
on its feet financially. But while thinking over that, I have been 
studying the statistics of what has been done. You have about 
53,000,000 people in the South, but they are doing so much more 
than the 50,000,000 people which our country had in 1880 that I 
am getting a little ashamed of the others. Do you know, I think 
if the North and West and the Pacific coast, in proportion to their 
population and the Government backing which they had, had 
accomplished as much as the people of the South have done, this 
country would have twice as much wealth as it has. 

“After the war you started with nothing. In fact, your debts 
were so big that if the whole South had been sold out at auction 
it would not have brought enough to pay its public and private 
indebtedness. For 40 years you were simply trying to catch up 
on debts, while we started up here after the war so rich that we 
hardly knew how to spend the money and kept piling it up year 
after year. And now you have more money in your factories 
than the whole country had in 1880, though you have 16,000,009 
or 17,000,000 people less. That is going some. 

“And as to agriculture, you set the pace for the world. Talk 
about agriculture in the West and on the Pacific coast, and then 
look at what the South has been doing and any Western or Pacific 
coast man ought to feel ashamed of himself. Why, you are pro- 
ducing a greater agricultural output, including animal products, 
by $840,000,000 than the total value of all the farm crops, not 
including animal products, in the United States as late as 1890. 
And some of us once had an idea that you were a little slow and 
non-progressive, and that your soil was not very good, and that 
you could not raise anything but cotton. Jehoshaphat! If you are 
slow, or if your soil is poor, what in the world would have been 
left for the rest of the country if you had been energetic and your 
soil had been good?” 


Anglo-Saxon Love of Achievement 

“That is all true,” said the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, “‘but we 
are not bragging so much on what we have done as on what we 
are going to do. We are just getting ready to work. 

“Way back in 1860 we had 950,000 of our people living in the 
West and in other sections beyond the borders of the South, de- 
veloping the country. They were Anglo-Saxons, and hence they 
were pioneers who loved to take hold of new and big propositions. 
Swank, in his ‘History of Iron in All Ages,’ said that the pioneers 
in the mountain regions of the South ‘seemed to have been born 
with a genius for iron-making.”’ As a matter of fact, the pioneers 
in the whole South were born with a genius for doing things. 
They loved to achieve, whether in statesmanship, in war, in engi- 
neering or in agriculture. Some of the fellows who went West 
did not like slavery, so they journeyed across the mountains and 
opened up the Western prairie regions to get far away from it, 
or they led the 1849 movement to California and laid the founda- 
tion of the wealth of that State. You know that with a very large 
number of people in the South slavery was never popular; many 
of its foremost men and women regarded it as uneconomic, as 
well as morally wrong, and it never would have been fastened 
eround the neck of the South if that section in early days had been 
left alone to solve this question. Many of the ablest men of the 
South, including some of its greatest military leaders in the Civil 
War, were opposed to slavery. 


The South Has Given More of Energy to Other Sections 
Than It Has Received in Return 


“The heaviest loss to the South was not the destruction of 
property by the war nor the cost of maintaining its armies for 
four years, but the loss of men through death in battle and 
through emigration after the war. Because the South was almost 
destroyed by war, and by reconstruction days which continued 
till 1876, the opportunities for work were so limited that between 
1865 and 1900 over 2,500,000 Southern-born whites went entirely 
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Part II 


beyond the borders of this section; and so far as the Central 
South is concerned, another million left and went out into the 
Southwest, mainly to Texas, Missouri and Arkansas. The Cen- 
tral South from Virginia to the Mississippi River thus had to 
stand the drain by emigration of 3,500,000 of its white people. 
This is the greatest drain upon the vital life of a country that has 
been seen in modern times. We sometimes hear that the develop- 
ment of the South has been due to the energy and capital of people 
from other sections, while but little attention has been given to 
the fact that the South has freely given to other regions many 
times as much as it has received in numbers and energy. Of 
immigration from other sections it has had comparatively little 
until recently, while emigration drained much of its life blood to 
the enrichment of the North and the West and the Pacific coast. 
With this lessened vitality the people who were left at home had 
to meet many problems greater than Anglo-Saxon civilization had 
ever before faced; problems of reorganizing State governments, 
of the reconstruction of their labor system, of their agricultural 
and business interests, as well as problems of law and education. 
To the men who ‘staid by the stuff’ and who bore these burdens, 
increased many fold as they were by emigration of so many of the 
strongest and ablest men of the South, eternal credit should be 
given.” 


The Truth of History Needed to Be Known by All 

“That’s all true,” said Uncle Sam. “I might resent your rub- 
bing these things in so hard now, were it not that the truth of his- 
tory justifies your statements, and because the South and its 
people, past, present and future, cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of these facts, and because it is vital for the country’s 
good that each section should understand the other. Maybe we 
could have avoided the war if all sections had known each other 
in the early days. 

“The Northern or Western man who does not know the true 
story of the South will not be able to forecast its development, and 
thus cannot measure in advance its influence on this country and 
on world affairs. Its resources must be known, the reasons for 
the delay in their big development must be understood and the 
inherited trait of Southern men in engineering work, in manu- 
factures and in managerial ability must be realized or else the 
important part the South is to play in world atfairs will not be 
grasped. You know, when I wanted to build the Panama Canal, 
I got most of the engineers from the South. Chicago's great 
drainage canal, one of the biggest pieces of engineering work in 
the country, came from the brain of a Virginian. Baltimore’s 
$20,000,000 sewerage system, accounted by many as the most 
advanced sewerage work in the world, has been engineered by a 
Southern man. It was left for a Southern man to finance and 
engineer to success the tunnel under the Hudson River, the great- 
est finished engineering achievement of the day, after English and 
American engineers and great promoters had repeatedly failed. 
My weather bureau and all my hydrographic work harks back to 
Maury, the Virginian upon whom Europe heaped more honors for 
scientific attainments than it ever gave to any other American. 
The list of men from the South who have wrought marvelous 
achievements in things that make for human progress can hardly 
be counted. The McCormick reaper, which revolutionized the 
world’s agriculture, was the invention of a Virginian. Without it 
the prairies of the West could not have been turned into wheat 
fields to supply Europe and America with foodstuffs. From the 
days of Washington all the way down, Soutauern men have had a 
genius for engineering and for big, broad business operations. 
And, by the way, speaking of Washington, what a genius he had, 
not only for pioneering engineering work, but for knowing how 
to pick out good lands. If he had lived in these days he would 
have been a billionaire, for he could see a bargain about as far 
ahead as any of the big fellows of this generation. 

“A quarter of a century or more ago, when you took as your 
motto, ‘The development of the South means the enrichment of 
the nation,’ you did not have many believers. Faith in the truth 
of the motto was rather weak because there was lack of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, many people North and South did not under- 
stand that only through the development of the South could there 
come a well-rounded national life. Hence, they were slow in 
grasping the meaning of your motto. Millions of people in the 
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South, and in the North and West as well, would today be richer 
than they are if their knowledge of the South’s resources and its 
future had been full enough to give them the faith which the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD has always had. 

“Had the South itself realized the truth of what you were 
preaching, it would not have given away so many millions of acres 
of its timber lands and its coal lands, its oil and its gas lands, for 
a few dollars an acre. There are a lot of millionaires in this coun- 
try who are millionair’s simply because they believed what you 
were preaching, and they staked every dollar they owned or could 
borrow to buy Southern properties at prices that were absurd- 
lv low. 

Limitless Southern Opportunities 


“These things remind me of a story told about that big sulphur 
deposit in Louisiana, the development of which raised such a 
hubbub in Italy. Italy had for generations controlled the sulphur 
trade of fhe world, but it doesn’t now. Years ago someone dis- 
covered sulphur in Louisiana, but it was so far underground and 
so heavily covered with quicksand that every effort made to mine 
it proved unavailing. Finally a lot of rich New Yorkers after 
various experiments concluded, like others had done, to abandon 
the enterprise. A meeting was called for the purpose of disband- 
ing and pocketing the loss, but the story goes that Abram S. 
Hewitt suggested that they make one more attempt and lend the 
company enough money to test a new system proposed by a man 
named Frasch. His plan was to pump superheated water into the 
mine under such pressure as to melt the sulphur, which would 
flow to nearby wells and be pumped out in its liquid state 
Hewitt’s proposition was accepted, Frasch’s plan tested, and it is 
Whispered around Wall Street that the annual dividends are 10 or 
12 times as great as the capital invested. The property had been 
kicked around for years without buyers and was offered to a New 
Orleans man for $15,000. He didn’t think it worth it. It is taxed 
now at $10,000,000. That sulphur success startled the Italian 
Government and upset the world’s sulphur trade. It came near 
hbankrupting all the Sicilian sulphur interests. Through this mine 
in Louisiana, the South dominates the sulphur trade of Europe 
and America, producing more than one-half the sulphur of the 
world. Another sulphur deposit is being developed in Texas, 
which experts claim to be similar to the one in Louisiana. The 
owners expect to make as much money as the crowd who own the 
Louisiana sulphur deposits have gathered in. 

“A thousand illustrations come to me about similar wealth- 
making doings down South. A quarter of a century ago, so the 
railroad people tell me, the Southern Pacific Railroad officials did 
not believe that the prairie land in what is now the Crowley 
rice-growing section, through which their road passed on the 
way to Texas, would ever be worth anything. You could buy all 
you wanted at 25 cents an acre, and the seller would feel that he 
was cheating you when he took the money. But along came two 
men, one from Iowa and one from Louisiana, who insisted that 
the land could be drained and made to produce rice and other 
crops. The Iowa man had begged a pass to get down to Louisiana, 
and then he worried the Southern Pacific officials so much about 
the possibilities of the country and how he could bring settlers 
from the West that one of them, so I am told, in order to be rid 
of his persistence, said to him in substance one day: ‘I will give 
you $50 a month to keep out of this office. You can do what you 
please with it; but the country you are talking about is not fit 
to put a settler in. 
land is now selling at $100 an acre, and about 
wealth has been created by the rice industry and the thriving 


] won't be guilty of being a party to it.’ That 
$200,000,000 of 


towns which have grown up there as a result. The railroad whose 
official had no faith in the country hauls out thousands of carloads 
of rice annually. Arkansas people have been doing equally as well 
in rice growing, which has changed a whole section of that State. 
“And when you talk about making fortunes by draining the 
rice-growing lands of Louisiana and Texas, and irrigating the 
upland rice lands of Arkansas, think of the millions of acres of 
the richest lands in the world—lands which by comparison make 
the lands of the Valley of the Nile seem too poor to cultivate- 
that can be reclaimed down South. Already several hundred thou- 
sand acres are being drained by men who had the sense to scent 
this money-making chance. lt beats gold mining even in a real 
gold mine. For $50 an acre you can buy and drain big tracts 
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which will make an annual profit of over $50 an acre. Do you 
know anything better than that? And out in Texas big English 
and American companies are spending millions in vast irrigation 
projects. 

“You cannot turn around down South, so people from other 
sections who have been spying out the land tell me, without butt- 
ing your head against facts showing what has been done in great 
development schemes and without finding still greater possibili- 
ties for doing equally as big things. 

“Did you ever hunt birds when the coveys were so big and 
numerous that you never knew just where to shoot to get the best 
results?” asked Uncle Sam. “Sometimes,” said he, “you get be- 
wildered as the birds fly up in all directions, and you are liable 
to shoot in the air because there are so many birds you hardly 
know which way to aim. Well, that’s the way down South. I 
have had my agents all over the South, experts from the Agri- 
cultural Department, experts from the Geological Survey and 
others hunting over that region pretty actively during the last 
few years, and I have learned that opportunities for investment, 
for development enterprises, for home making, for every imag- 
inable kind of farming, for railroad building, for city activities, 
are so many and so great that the investor is very much like the 
hunter who becomes puzzled as to the particular bird at which to 
shoot. The investor who goes down South and studies these 
things hardly knows whether to put his money into a railroad, 
into a coal mine, into timber land, into sulphur deposits, into phos- 
phate mining, into fertilizer manufacturing, into cottonseed oil, 
into textile mills, into citrus fruit growing or apple raising; or 
into peaches, pears or grapes, or dairying, grain growing, or into 
cotton growing. In all these lines and others he can find examples 
which show money-making possibilities that are not equalled any- 
where else in the country over which my flag floats. 


Fruit Growing;Potentialities Compared With the West 


“T know that the people on the Pacific coast are always hur- 
rahing about fruit growing in California, and apple raising in 
Oregon and Washington; but the South can beat them both ‘to a 
frazzle,’ whether it be in apples or in oranges; and when it comes 
to grapefruit California, of course, simply draws out of the race, 
for Florida is the one supreme grapefruit-growing section known 
to the world; and as to peaches and grapes and figs, pecans, pea- 
nuts and other things, the South is the real home of these things. 
It is, indeed, the Garden of Eden for fruits and nuts. Why one 
county in Virginia raises 1,000,000 barrels of apples a year, while 
Florida is raising 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 boxes of citrus fruit. 
Last year’s apple crop in four contiguous counties of Virginia and 
West Virginia exceeded the whole apple yield of Oregon and 
Washington in 1910. If the rest of the world knew what a fruit 
land it is, more than one flaming sword would be needed even to 
keep in line the crowd rushing Southward.” 

° 


Southern Energy and Initiative Turned to Marvellous 
Account 

“Unele Sam,” said the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, “you felt 
pretty proud of your country in 1880, when you had 50,000,000 
people, and thought you were the biggest thing on earth, and the 
world seemed to take you at your own valuation. Have you stopped 
io think of how much greater in achievements is the South today 
with 33,000,000 people than was the United States in 1880 with 
50,000,000?” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Sam, “I told you a little about that in the 
beginning. When I think over these facts I am impressed with 
three things: 

“First, the natural advantages of the South must be greater 
than those of any other section of the world, or else such results 
would never have been possible, considering the poverty which 
prevailed throughout the South after 1865; and, 

“Second, Southern people, and by this I, of course, mean the 
white folks, for they have done all of the planning and manageria| 
work and a large part even of the manual labor, must be as bril- 
liant in business operations as they always have been in war, and 
they must have energy and stick-to-it-tiveness such as they dis- 
played in every emergency and on every battlefield during the war. 

“Third, that despite the bad teaching by politicians and mis- 
guided philanthropists of the negroes, which ruined many and 
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came near utterly destroying, morally, physically and financially, 
the whole race, hundreds of thousands of them have become good 
citizens and property owners and are earnestly striving to redeem 
their race from the ruin of false teaching. And these facts al] 
prove that they have been well treated and protected by the white 
people of the South. No such marvelous progress could ever have 
been made in a lawless country or one in which a large part of its 
laboring population was mistreated. 

“The Southern folks in war days found more ways to get over 
their lack of money and equipment, more ways to overcome 
seemingly impossible difficulties, more ways of acquiring the high- 
est order of engineering skill, of soldierly ability; more ways to 
live without eating and to fight without weapons, than any other 
people I ever knew. The men who came out of the war with enough 
strength to enable them to run the plough, to build a railroad or 
open a mine, to teach school or to solve engineering problems, and 
their children and grandchildren, have for the last 30 years been 
turning into material development, into the building of cities, 
the improvement of agriculture, the construction of railroads, the 
broadening of educational and religious work, the same wonderful 
ability which they displayed on the battlefield or in devising ways 
to meet the needs of a starving army that must live without food 
and yet keep on fighting. 

“When I remember that the South has $700,000,000 more 
money invested in manufacturing than the United States had in 
1880; that the individual deposits in its national banks exceed by 
nearly $200,000,000 the individual deposits in all the national 
banks of the United States in 1880, and that individual deposits 
in all financial institutions in the South now exceed by $130,000,- 
000 similar deposits for the entire country in 1880, I become a 
little dazed; and yet, I find some figures even more astonishing 
than these. I know the South is only beginning to develop its agri- 
cultural interests; I know that the better methods in cultivation 
which are now being so vigorously pushed, and the vast increase 
in its fruit and trucking interests, will enable this section to double 
its agricultural output, even without increasing by a single acre 
the land under cultivation, and I ec? ot help but wonder what is 
to be its future, when even now its agricultural products, including 
animal products, exceed by more than $840,000,000 the total 
value of all farm crops, not including animal products, raised in 
the United States as late as 1890, when our country had a popula- 
tion of 63,000,000. 

“In the old days before the war, Southern agriculture prob- 
ably produced larger wealth in proportion to the number of 
people employed than any other farming operations in the world’s 
history. This was due in part to the South’s remarkable natural 
advantages for agriculture, and in part to the well-rounded, diver- 
sified farming which came about by reason of the high degree of 
education of Southern planters. These men were among the most 
highly educated people in the country. Their broad business ex- 
perience and their high educaticn enabled them to direct to the 
best advantage the work of the slaves under their control. The 
man of inferior brain, therefore, did not have to depend upon him- 
self, but was guided as to what to plant and how to cultivate it 
by superior knowledge and skill. The results were very mar- 
velous. Between 1850 and 1860, the wealth of the South in- 
creased by more than $1,000,000,000 in excess of the increase in 
the New England and Middle States combined. This was largely 
due to the splendid system of agriculture. After the war, the ne- 
groes and the poorer whites, without the knowledge of how to 
farm to the best advantage and unwilling to receive instruction 
from those whose superior knowledge ought to have made them 
guides and counsellors, came pretty near ruining the farming 
interests of the South by wasteful methods of cultivating the land 
and destroying its fertility. My good old friend, Edward Atkinson, 
once said that he believed this waste of soil offset all of the ad- 
vance that the South had made in industry and railroad building 
up to 10 or 15 years ago. Within the last decade, however, there 
has been a wonderful change. Farming is showing more scien- 
tific work. Landowners are giving more attention to directing 
their tenants how to farm in order to get the best results and 
how to restore fertility to the soil. Small farmers are making 
much progress. Capitalists and corporations, some controlled in 
England and some in this country, have bought great tracts of 
land, which they are farming under scientific management and 
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producing results commensurate with what the best planters of 
the old South achieved. Thus the South, though it is only getting 
its agricultural interests in fairly good working shape for better 
and broader operations in the future, is already turning out $3,- 
300,000,000 in products a year, against $2,460,000,000, the value 
of all the farm crops, not including animal products, in the United 
States in 1890. That’s going some! Let the South keep on in its 
present progress of improved agricultural work and it can raise 
$6,000,000,000 worth of stuff on the land now under cultivation. 
But the South has as much land available for farming which has 
never yet been touched by a plough as it has under cultivation. 
That tells the story of what it can do. 

“Do you know that the value of farm lands, including build- 
ings, in the South increased between 1900 and 1910 from 
$4.088,000,000 to $8,971,000,000, or a gain of nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 in one decade? This is nearly five times as great as the 
total national banking capital of the United States. Five billion 
dollars is so big a sum that not many people can take in its 
meaning; but when I tell you the national banking capital of the 
entire country is just a little over $1,000,000,000, you can get an 
idea of what this actual increase in the value of Southern farms 
within ten years signifies. 

“That country of yours seems to be making good your predic- 
tions With a vengeance. In 1912 it mined 132,000,000 tons of 
coal, Which is 62,000,000 tons more than the whole country mined, 
both of bituminous and anthracite, in 1880. From its oil wells 
there were pumped last year 85,000,000 barrels of petroleum. 
Even as late as 1890, the best our whole country could do was 
63,000,000 barrels. And as to natural gas, the South has the 
greatest supply known to the world. 

“You are actually spending $12,000,000 more a year on the 
support of public education than the United States thus expended 
in 1880, though in that year our people put out over $78,000,000 


for public schools. 


The Best Kind of Immigration Direct From Heaven 


“It is true that your population has not been growing quite as 
rapidly as that of the country at large, and for this there are a 
number of very good reasons. Moreover, you sent away to other 
sections 2,500,000 people looking for work, because after 1865 they 
could find none at home. You have been getting almost none of the 
immigration that has been pouring into this country at the rate of 
nearly 1,000,000 a year for some years. And maybe, considering 
the character of very much of the immigration that is coming to 
us now, you are to be congratulated, especially as your increase 
of native population is very much larger than the native increase 
in the rest of the country. That is to your credit very much 
more than if you had simply increased your population as we 
have done in the North and West by dumping in millions of 
foreigners, a large proportion of whom may be counted as unde- 
sirables, helping to bring about a lessening of the birth rate among 
Americans in these sections, which is only the working out of 
What Gen. Francis A. Walker, superintendent of the census ol 
1880, a quarter of a century ago claimed to be an economic law. 
Big families are still popular down South, and nobody needs to 
preach against race suicide down there. You are in this way get- 
ting the best possible population. . As the increasing industrial and 
agricultural prosperity enlarges the demand for labor and causes 
an advance in wages, as the opportunities for fruit and truck 
growing become better understood, you will, of course, see a steady 
movement of people, American and foreign born, Southward. The 
working out of economic laws will bring this about, and already 
there is seen a great Southward trend of population. The people 
who are now coming are but the advance guards of a mighty army. 
When you look at the rate of increase in population and compare 
this with the rate of increase in business interests, you get a pretty 
good idea of how things have been humming down South. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1912 your population increased 79.5 per cent.., 
but your capital invested in manufactures increased 960 per cent., 
your national bank resources 988 per cent., your individual de- 
posits in national banks 1350 per cent., your common school ex- 
penditures 650 per cent., your farm lands and buildings 305 per 
cent., and the value of your farm products 312 per cent. No 
wonder your farmers and your city people are building better 


homes. No wonder agriculture is making great advance and 
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churches and schools are being erected all over the land. In the 
activity which I see everywhere in the South in the building of 
schools and churches | find a splendid proof that, though wealth 


is increasing, men are not decaying.” 


Uncle Sam’s Views of the Future, and His Reasons 
Therefor 

“All you have told us, Uncle Sam, about what the South has 
been doing is true,” said the MANUFACTURERS RECORD; “and yet, 
it is not so much about what the South has done as about what it 
is to do in the future that the world is interested. We are living 
in a very commercial age in which men want to know not so much 
2bout the past or the present as about what the future is going to 
bring forth. The investor wants te know where to put his money 
to the best advantage. The banker is anxious to know whether 
conditions are such as to guarantee continued growth of the 
cities in which he is investing his own or his clients’ money. Rail- 
road owners and operators are often-times puzzled in forecasting 
the country’s development, and therefore do not know what prep- 
arations to make for it. It is to the future that the long-headed 
man must look, and so while the bankers and investors generally, 
and railroad operators and manufacturers and farmers are all 
interested in what the South has done during the last 30 years, 
they want to know what you think about the future. 

“Is this growth going to continue?” 

“Is it going to continue!’ echoed Uncle Sam with emphasis. 
“Well, 1 am afraid to tell you what I think about it; you might 
call me a boomer, or a wild optimist, or a dreamer. I am a little 
particular about my reputation for conservatism, but I don’t mind 
saying that in my opinion this growth is going to be far more 
rapid than it has been in the last 30 years, and that the South 
will make more progress in the next 10 years than it has made in 
the last quarter of a century. Just look at it a minute. 

“That section has come up out of desperate poverty. 

“It had more problems to solve than any other people on earth 
ever met. 

“It faced dangers of every kind at home and away from home. 

“It lost hundreds of thousands of its best men in battle and 
through emigration; yes, when we count emigration, it lost some 
millions of its best people. 

“With its vitality thus weakened, it had to meet and overcome 
difficulties which ordinarily would have taxed the virility of the 
strongest people in the world. To look for rapid improvement 
was like expecting a typhoid patient just beginning to get out of 
the fever to run a race, or enter a prize fight. 

“But weak as it was, the South ran the race and out-distanced 
its competitors. It entered the prize ring and, though it got a lot 
of hard blows and was occasionally knocked up against the ropes, 
it was always able to come back. And it grew stronger every min- 
ute instead of getting weaker. 

“It has demonstrated its ability, even under these conditions, 
to do what no other people ever did. 

“Now it has accumulated a lot of money, a lot of experience 
and a self-confidence born of its achievements and its knowledge 
of its resources. 

“It does not need to ask favors of anyone. 

“It does not have to beg for capital to come and develop its 
industries. 

“It does not have to hunt elsewhere for technical skill for agri- 
cultural or industrial affairs. 

“I know your people aré glad to get outside capital and outside 
men to come down and take active part in the work, for there is 
room enough in the South for three or four times as many people 
as you have and for all the spare capital of the country to find the 
most profitable field in the world for employment. But there is 
a great difference between having to beg outside capital, as you 
did for so many years, and your present position of being able to 
Say: 

“*We will welcome and protect your capital; we will offer it 
the best opportunities known to mankind, but we don’t have to 
beg you as we once did; hundreds of millions are coming and 
yours can come too, but it is up to you to decide.’ 

“You know your section could easily support 100,000,000 peo- 
ple, provide ample employment for them, furnish the foodstuffs 
to nourish the body and the wool and the cotton to clothe them, 
and still not half tax your resources. 
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“You could do more manufacturing than the United States is 
now doing, and develop a foreign commerce far greater than 
that of which we are now boasting so much; and even then you 
would not have commenced to measure the limit of your poten- 
tialities. 

“If you would take a yardstick as the measure of the coal 
resources of the South and then want to compare Great Britain’s 
coal with yours, you would have to scratch a little four-inch end of 
the yardstick to represent Great Britain’s comparative coal area, 
though the wealth and power of that country has largely come 
through the dynamic influence of its coal. The whole of Europe, 
with its 400,000,000 people, would only show about 18 inches on 
the yardstick measure of coal, as compared with yours; for all 
Europe has only 44,000 square miles and the South has 88,000 
square milés. 

“Experts tell me that three-fourths of the coking coal in the 
United States is in the South. The Connellsville region of Penn- 
sylvania, which for more than a generation has been the center 
of coke production in America, and upon which Pittsburgh and 
the Lake regions have mainly depended for coke, it is now said 
by experts, will be exhausted within less than 30 years. In the 
life of a nation, or of a great industry such as iron and steel, 30 
years is a very brief period. The bare realization of the fact that 
that district has only 30 years or life, has compelled farseeing 
metallurgists and long-headed investors to go into the Southern 
coking coal field in a big way. Railroad and financial interests 
are watching the coal regions of the South and striving to get 
strategic locations in them with as much energy as the leader of 
an army watches to rush his men into some strategic position in 
order to hold the control of the vantage points in the region where 
great battles are to be fought. 

“You are beginning to utilize your water powers and are 
stretching a network of wires from one end of the land to the 
other to make available the millions of horse-power that have been 
wasted, as these rivers, since the dawn of creation, have run their 
courses idly to the sea. 


Cotton, the Most Royal Crop of Earth, Dominates Our 
Finances and Commerce 

“With practically unlimited resources in fuel and water for 
power development, you have the greatest supply of raw materials 
for manufacturing known to any region in the world. 

“Everybody talks about the South’s supremacy in the world’s 
cotton production, but very few people quite understand what this 
supremacy really means. It is worth more to the South, and more 
to this country, than would be the possession in the South of all 
the gold and silver mines in the world. If natvre had put in your 
section every ounce of gold and silver that exists in all the earth, 
it would not have done one-half so much for the real wealth of the 
South, the prosperity of its people and its influence in world 
affairs as it did when it gave to the South the power to monopolize 
the cotton trade. Within the last few years, since vou have been 
getting a fairly decent price for your cotton, notwithstanding my 
meanness in helping the bears to break down prices in times past, 
your cotton brings to your farmers about $1,000,000,000 a year 
and three-fourths of this comes to you from the North and from 
Kurope. Your cotton crop is like a great funnel, through which 
in effect all the gold and silver annually mined on earth is poured 
into the South. Even then Europe has to pick up an additional 
$100,000,000 or more and send to you to settle your annual bill for 
cotton. The gold output of the world is less than $475,000,000, 
while Europe pays you a bill of $550,000,000 to $600,000,000 for 
vour cotton. 

“Civilization is more nearly staked on cotton than on any other 
one crop. You could find new foodstutfs if wheat and corn were 
destroyed, for there are other crops which could take their places; 
but man has not yet found any other substitute for cotton. This 
country would be bankrupt without it. If we did not get back 
from Europe the $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 which annually 
comes through the sale of cotton, the balance of trade would be 
against us; panics would rule the land and industrial depression 
would be the order of the day. The destruction of any one cotton 
crop would bring on a panic in this country, as well as in the great 
textile centers of Europe. 

“However, cotton, royal crop that it is, whose empire sways 
the world, is a crop which the South could abandon with less 
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loss to itself than to other sections of this country and the world, 
The South could give up cotton and get rich on diversified agri- 
cultural and industrial development. But if the South abandoned 
cotton, the business of the world would be shaken from center to 
circumference. Cotton is a national asset; indeed, it is a world 
asset. It does not belong to the South alone. That section raises 
it and ought to reap boundless wealth out of it; but cotton is an 
asset of such priceless value to the nation that it well behooves 
the nation to safeguard its interests. 

“In the last 33 years the value of the South’s cotton crop, in- 
cluding seed, aggregated $16,452,000,000. In the same period the 
world has produced $7,634,105,600 of gold and $3,459,909,642 of 
silver. The total for these 33 cotton crops exceeded by $8,817,- 
894.400 the output of the gold mines of the world, and by $5,357,- 
984,758 the combined values of the output of all gold and silver 
mines for the same period. During this 33-year period, notwith- 
standing my effort to help the bears in beating down the price of 
cotton, the value of the export of raw cotton was $9,685,282,138, 
or more than $2,000,000,000 in excess of the world’s output of gold. 
If it had not been for this enormous shipment of cotton abroad 
and the billions of dollars which have come back to this country 
to pay for cotton, our foreign trade would have made an entirely 
different showing. 

“The mechanic in the shops, and the day laborer on the streets 
of the North and West, the manufacturer, it matters not what he 
may be making, whether it be locomotives or pins, or where he 
may be located, the grain grower in the Northwest, the banker 
and the investor are equally interested, and very vitally so, in 
watching the weather which foretells whether or not the South is 
going to give to the world a cotton crop adequate to its needs. No 
other crop is so closely watched, nor in all the world is there an- 
other crop upon which so much of prosperity or of poverty in 
nearly all lands depends. Here is an asset that can be cashed 
at any moment in any financial center of the world at any time, 
regardless of wars or rumors of wars, panics or any other dis- 
turbance. By better and more intensive cultivation you can easily 
double your cotton crop with but little increase in acreage. 


Limitless Potentialities for Diversified Agriculture 


“And yet cotton, whose value is beyond description, yields only 
one-third of the South’s agricultural products measured in dollars 
and cents. You are raising over 1,400,000,000 bushels of grain, 
and under the system of intensive farming and better fertilization 
which is now developing you can double your grain crop as easily 
as you can your cotton without adding an acre to the land in corn 
or wheat or oats. You can grow a wider diversity of crops to 
greater profit than any other equal area under the sun. 

“There is simply no telling your agricultural potentialities, nor 
cataloguing the list of things which can be grown to profit nor 
the crops which cannot be grown in the North or West, but 
through the cultivation of which you can steadily enrich your 
soil and restore it to more than original fertility. Your ability to 
manufacture commercial fertilizers that you may double the 
yields of your farm lands is unique. I know of nothing else like 
it in the world. You have the phosphate rock, the limitless sup- 
plies of native sulphur, the copper ores whose reduction gives 
you sulphuric acid as a by-product, your pyrites, your cottonseed 
and other materials for indefinite expansion of your fertilizer in- 
dustry. You will see within the next 10 or 15 years the average 
value of your farm lands exceed the average value of the farm 
lands of the United States at present, and that will add billions of 
dollars to your wealth and hundreds of thousands of people will 
get rich through this enhancement. How many thousands will 
grow rich through the increase in real estate in cities I would not 
undertake to guess. 


The South the Nation’s Main Reliance in Foreign Trade 

“You are beginning your city growth period. You are just 
getting a little touch of what city activities will be. Birmingham, 
and Atlanta, Houston, Tampa and Jacksonville, and Chattanooga, 
and Memphis, and Oklahoma, and a lot of other places are only 
faint types of what will be seen throughout all the great region 
from Maryland to Texas in the next 10 or 20 years. Even now 
you are growing faster than your own people can understand. 
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Pretty soon the world will begin to capitalize Southern growth, 
and then there will come a rush of wealth that will amaze you. 
“We talk about the cities on the Pacific coast, such as Portland, 
Seattle, San Francisco and Tacoma as thriving places; but Gal- 
veston alone exports nearly twice as much as all the cities on the 
Pacific coast combined. Last year these Pacific coast ports shipped 
abroad $127,000,000 of domestic merchandise, while Galveston 
shipped $218,000,000. Even Texas City, a sub-port of Galveston, 
a place built up in the last few years, handles more export trade, 
although in Government records it is credited to Galveston, than 
San Francisco; and more than Portland, Puget Sound, Seattle and 
Tacoma combined. Savannah exports more than Boston or Phila- 
delphia; New Orleans about as much as Boston, Philadelphia and 
San Francisco combined. Brunswick, Ga., outranks Portland, 
Ore., in exports by over $8,000,000. Savannah ships abroad more 
than twice as much as San Francisco. Wilmington’s exports are 
three times as great as the exports of Portland, Ore. Mobile, Ala., 
exports more than four times as much as Portland, Maine, and 
Tampa, Fla., more than four times as much as San Diego, Cal. 


Foreign Trade Potentialities 

“There is a great movement under way for enlarging your 
port facilities and the creation of new ports and the revival of old 
ones. From Baltimore and Hampton Roads, where millions are 
being expended for new piers, down the coast to Charleston, where 
a million is being invested to handle coal—a new industry for 
Charleston—on down through Florida ports, which are among the 
most progressive in the country, to Texas, where existing port 
tacilities are being enlarged and new facilities created at new 
ports, such as Aransas Pass and Freeport, there is far-reaching 
development being vigorously pushed. 

“Really, I have to depend on the South for nearly one-half of 
all our exports. Last year 47 per cent. of the value of the exports 
from the United States originated in the South, and 36 per cent. 
passed through Southern ports. You have only about one-third 
of the country’s population, but your are furnishing more than 
47 per cent. of its exports. The shipments of grain and provisions 
from the West to Europe are likely to steadily decrease, due to 
the increasing consumptive requirements at home. The country 
thus becomes more and more dependent upon the South to protect 
its export trade upon which its financial safety depends, and the 
South I know will prove equal to the situation. It matters not 
how much you may increase your consumption of cotton in South- 
ern mills—and the time will come when Southern mills will use 
as much cotton as that section now produces—the South can so 
increase its production as to continue to supply the constantly 
growing demand for this staple from other parts of the world. 

“Your almost limitless coal supply will enable you to become a 
great exporter of coal. Did you ever stop to consider that the 
South is the only part of the country that can ever do much in that 
line? From the mines of Maryland and the Virginias and Ken- 
tucky, Alabama and other States, you can ship millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of tons annually if foreign needs shall so develop, 
while the other coal regions of the country cannot reach the sea- 
board and the foreign markets at a profit. However great the 
foreign demand for coal may become in the future, the South, and 
the South alone, is in a position to supply it. 

“The South is already shipping many millions of dollars’ worth 
of cottonseed oil and of manufactured cotton, and even highly 
finished machinery is being exported in ever-increasing quantity. 
The South will become a great exporter of finished products 
based on your coal and iron and lumber, your cotton, your cotton 
seed, your phosphate rock, your oil, your sulphur and other raw 
materials which give to this section a variety and extent of the 
things which enter into the widest diversity of manufacturing; 
that furnish a sure basis for the broadest industrial development 
that can be found anywhere on earth. Your long stretch of sea- 
coast, with your splendid bays and rivers reaching far into the 
interior; your fine harbors, your proximity to the Panama Canal, 
and thus to the markets of the Pacific, make your geographic 
location not only very far ahead of any other part of the United 
States, but really of any other part of the world. 
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Uncle Sam Sums Up the South’s Advantages 


“Briefly,”’ added Uncle Sam in conclusion, “I may say: Your 





section combines 

“First, the advantages of limitless agricultural potentialities. 

“Second, unequalled natural advantages for manufacturing 
and facilities for assembling and distributing by water or rail to 
the West on one side out to the Orient, and to the East and Europe 
on the other side. 

To these points in your favor you add health conditions, due 
to climatic advantages ranging from the cold of the high moun- 
tains of Western Carolina and Texas to the soft and balmy air of 
the Gulf coast, meeting every requirement of those who want a 
strong, bracing, cold climate, or those who prefer the balminess 
of the semi-tropics, giving to this section a commanding situation 
for health and pleasure seekers not to be found in any other part 
of the United States. 

“Summing up a few things I find that: 

“The South is now producing three times as much cotton as 
the rest of the world. 

“It is mining more than half of the sulphur produced in the 
world, and by reason of the cost of production is dominating the 
world’s sulphur trade. 

“It is supplying a very large proportion of the phosphate rock 
which makes possible the fertilizer industry of Europe as well as 
of this country. 

“It is producing one-half of the timber annually cut in the 
United States, and it is beginning to turn much of this into the 
finished product. 

“It is mining 132,000,000 tons of coal a year, which is 80 per 
cent. more than the United States produced of bituminous and 
anthracite coal combined in 1880, and as much as the entire 
country produced of bituminous coal in 1893. 

“It is making almost as much pig iron as was produced by the 
whole country in 1880, and it is beginning to turn a large part of 
this into steel rails, pipe, machinery and other finished products. 

“It is making steel which is not surpassed as to quality by any 
other steel made in the country. 

“It is shipping largely over $100,000,000 worth of early fruits 
and vegetables from its trucking farms and its orchards to the 
North and West, and this business has grown at a rate which 
guarantees that within a few years its volume will be doubled. 

“It is now developing its water powers at an actual outlay of 
about $150,000,000, and it is probably safe to say that the water- 
power enterprises now under way and projected will require an 
expenditure of over $200,000,000 of actual cash. 

“It is producing $3,300,000,000 in agriculture, which is two 
and a half times as much as its agricultural output in 1900, and 
$840,000,000 more than the value of the farm crops, not includ- 
ing cattle products, of the United States in 1890. 

“It has more than $700,000,000 greater manufacturing capital 
than the United States had in 1880, and is adding to its industrial 
development at a rate which insures far more rapid advancement 
in the next 10 years than during the last 25. 

“These are a few of the things that have impressed me with 
what the South is, what it has done and what it is going to do. 
The more I have studied the matter, the more I am impressed 
with the fact that the South is indeed the nation’s greatest asset. 
Any man of ordinary common sense who will study the situation 
2s I have done will come to the same conclusion. 

“The development of the South will add to national wealth, to 
national progress, to national solidity, to a greater extent than 
any but the most far-seeing men could even dream of. 

“Indeed, the South is not only the nation’s greatest material 
asset; it is the world’s greatest asset, and its development will 
enrich the world. Without its cotton, beggary would stalk the 
streets vf Europe and millions would starve. 

“The South is to be the land of promises fulfilled; the Eldorado 
of American activity; the focusing point of the world’s commerce 
and industries. 

“To the intelligent people of this country and the law-abiding 
people of Europe I would say, ‘Go South.’ 

“To the capital of the world I would say, ‘Invest South.’ ” 

“Thank you, Uncle Sam,” said the MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 
“We may come again and get you to tell our readers other things 
about the South.” 
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Life Insurance in the South 


By President Witwer L. Moore of the Southern States Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 


HE president of a large Eastern life insurance company at a recent 
meeting read a paper, and among other interesting statements, 
said: “The assets of companies doing business in the State of 
New York were $24,000,000 in 1860; $418,000,000 in ISSO; $1,724,- 


000,000 in 1900; $3,943,000,000 in 1911. Who can tell what these 





figures will be at the end of the next fifty years? 
There are in the entire country two hundred and fifty-six companies, of 


which all except eighty-four have been organized since 1904, largely as a re- 


sult of the upheaval in life insurance circles brought about by the Armstrong 
investigation. These companies have assets of $4,162,644,712, a business in 
force of approximately eighteen billions of dollars, and a total annual income 
of $834,413,254. New York State—and this means practically New York City 
has eleven life insurance companies, with assets of $2,250,341,924 (last avail- 
able figures as of December 51, 1911). These figures will show a vast increase 
when the companies make their annual statement for the year 1912. These 
eleven companies have a business in force of almost $8,000,000,000. 

Of the two hundred and fifty-six companies, eight are in Massachusetts, and 
have $274,082,154 of assets and $1,411,005,692 of business in force. 

Six are in Connecticut, with assets of $285,407,1G6 and a business in force 
of $1,009,260,914. 

Ten are in Pennsylvania, with assets of $265,908,762 and a business in 
force of $1,099,567,408. 

Five are in New Jersey, with assets of $409,449,004 and a business in force 
of $2,650,232.173 

I shall not attempt to cover the other States, having a smaller number 
of companies, or having a larger number of small companies, but will ask 
the reade1 

How much of these millions of assets was contributed by the sixteen States 
geographically classified as composing the South? 

Think it over. Study this situation and arrive at a conclusion as to what 
this means to a section of the Union by nature destined to be its wealthiest 
part 

A question which will naturally interest those who are looking to the 
future of the South is: What part have the sixteen Southern States taken in the 
encouragement and development of a business that is now and will continue 
to be one that means more to a State and a section in which its home office 
is located than any other interest? 

There are in the Southern territory eighty companies, with assets of $64,- 
243,410 and a business in force of $650,271,086. These companies are dis- 


tributed as follows Alabama, 3; Florida, 2; Maryland, 5; North Carolina, 6; 
Tennessee, 6; West Virginia, 2; 


Texas, 21; Georgia, 5; Louisiana, 1; 


Kentucky, 5; Mississippi, 1; 


Missouri, 8; South Caro- 


Arkansas, 4; 
Oklahoma, 5 
lina, 1, and Virginia, 5 

The oldest of these is a company doing largely an industrial business in 
Virginia. This was established in 1871. It has assets today of over eight 
millions and a business in force of over eigthy millions of dollars. 

Prior to 1880 the people of the South devoted but little of their energies 
to other than agricultural lines. The wonderful progress of our section dates 
from that year, hence I will use that as the period for the history of life in- 
surance January, 18S0, there were in the South eleven companies, distributed 
North Carolina, 1; Georgia, 1; Mary- 


) 


as follows Alabama, 2; 
land, 2; Virginia, 1; Kentucky, 1, and Missouri, 2. 
These eleven companies had a business in force of over twenty millions 


Louisiana, 1; 


of dollars, assets of $5,673,122 and a premium income of $790,272. 

The number of companies in the entire country in 1880 was thirty-four, 
with assets of $428,552,S71, having a premium income of $53,972,588 and a busi- 
ness in foree of $1,524,609,784. The written business for that year was 
$255,589, 538 

Compare the following with the above figures: 

The total business written by all life insurance companies in the sixteen 
Southern States during the year 1911 amounted to $576,968,257. They had a 
total business in force in these States of $2,893,784,393 and a premium income 
therefrom of $94,764,283. 

Of the amount written from these States, the Southern companies re- 
ceived $170,049,515; they have a business in force in these States of $420,- 
952,706, and a premium income therefrom of $14,048,177. 

The scientific basis upon which reserves must be set aside to properly 
protect policy contracts will demand an increased accumulation of the assets 
of life insurance companies. With the writing of a larger volume of business 
each year this increase of assets will grow in the future at a more rapid 
ratio than in the past. What will be the ultimate result of this concentra- 
tion of wealth in the five States of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey? What is the remedy? 

Every State should have one or more strong and properly managed life 
insurance companies. The people should give to such organizations their full 
support and endorsement. 

Companies operating in States other than the home companies must be en- 
couraged to invest their full reserves on all policies written by them in such 
States 

There are two methods employed to attract such investments—one, the 
Texas plan, known as the Robertson Law; the other, the inducement method, 
as employed by the State of South Carolina. The latter is optional with the 


management of the company. The former is compuisory. 
The organization and successful building of life insurance companies in a 
State ranks next in importance to that of its railroad and banking interests, 


viewed from the standpoint of the assistance it gives to the development of the 
varied interests and resources of the State in which the company’s home oftices 


are located. 
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{ Aggregate resources. . 
lL een 
| Individual deposits... . 


Aggregate resources. . 
eres 
Individual deposits... . 


| 
| 
[ Aggregate resources. . 
1900. ... individ eksbaeseenke 
| 
| 


Individual deposits... . 


SP. se AED reabiaecoednss 


Individual deposits... . 


1912... .;Capital ....... 


The South. 


$194,084,459 

$53,888,930 

$73,124,523 
$463,279,488 
$114,817,030 
$212,886,281 
$705,827,594 
$106,503,970 
$334,649,681 


Aggregate resources. .$1,830,695,231 


$225,698,230 
$899,203,608 


{Aggregate resources. .$2,112,716,913 


$242,799,990 


[Individual deposits... .$1,059,068,475 


The South. 
$117,440,491 
$208,219,467 
$346,803,574 


NATIONAL BANKING IN THE SOUTH. 


United States. 


$2,105,786,626 
$466,365,085 
$873,537,637 
$3,141,487,495 
$650,447,235 
$1,564,845,175 
$5,048,138,499 
$630,299,031 
$2,508,248,558 
$9,956,476,831 
$1,004,288,107 
$5,304,788,306 


$10,965,788,618 


$1,045,092,580 
$5,944,561,070 


DEPOSITS IN SOUTHERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
OTHER THAN NATIONAL BANKS. 


United States. 
$1,319,094,576 
$2,514,077,249 
$4,780,893,692 


$1,056,738,601 
$1,263,836,287 


$9,996,179,942 
$11,198,606,444 











SOUTHERN LUMBER PRODUCTION BY DECADES. 
(Feet, board measure.) 

United States. 
18,125,432,000 
23,494,853,000 
35,067,595,000 
40,018,282,000 


The South 
3,810,038,000 
6,460,984,000 
i: alsin’ aoa 14,444,965,000 
Pw 


INCREASES 


—The South United States 


Amount. Per ct Amount, Per et 
1880-1890... 2,650,946,000 69.6  5,369,421,000 29.6 
1890-1900... 7,983,981,000 123.5 11,572,742,000 49.3 


States. 
Ala. . 
Ark.. 
Fla. . 
Ga... 
Ky... 
La... 
Md.. 
Miss. 
Mo.. 
N. C.. 
Okla.. 
j. 
Tenn. 
Tex. . 
Va... 
W.Va. 





1900-1910... 


6,790,472,000 


47. 


4,950,687,000 14.1 


SOUTH’S LUMBER CUT. 


(Feet Board Measure.) 


1880. 
251,851,000 
172,503,000 
247,627,000 
451,788,000 
305,684,000 
133,472,000 
123,336,000 
168,747,000 
399,744,000 
241,822,000 
185,772,000 
302,673,000 
328,968,000 
315,939,000 
180,112,000 


T’'l. 3,810,038,000 
U.S... 18.125,432,000 23,194.853,000 35.067,595,000 37,003,207,000 


1890 
586,143,000 
526,091,000 
411,436,000 
572,970,000 
420,820,000 
303,591,000 
82,119,000 
152,797,000 
395,755,000 
509,436,000 
2,552,000 
197,940,000 
159,097,000 
839,724,000 
409,804,000 
299,709,000 


1900. 
1,096,539,060 
1,595,933,000 

788,905,000 
1,308,610,000 
765,343,000 
1,113,423,000 
183,393,000 
1,202,334,000 
723,754,000 
1,278,399,000 
22,104,000 
166,109,000 
939,463,000 
1,230,904,000 
956,169,000 
773,583,000 


1911. 
1,226,212,000 
1,777,303,000 

983,824,000 
801,611,000 
632,415,000 
3,566,456,000 
144,078,000 
2,041,615,000 
418,586,000 
1,798,724,000 
143,869,000 
584,872,000 
914,579,000 
1,681,080,000 
1,359,790,000 
1,387,786,000 


6,460,984,000 14,444,965,000 19,462,800,000 
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Inventory of Individual Southern States 


Diversity of Their Assets Shown in the Figures of 
Production Since 1880 


— progress since 1880 in the utilization of the 


| natural resources of the South is recorded statistically 





Se} in the following thirty-three pages. The figures pre- 
sented for individual States by decades reflect the vast possi- 
bilities of the South. Facts as to achievements and as to re- 
sources that cannot be tabulated for all the States or for all 
the years do not appear in the statistics, but reference is made 
to them, at some length, in special articles on preceding pages 
of this issue, or in the condensed summary of leading features 


of each State accompanying the tables. 


No effort has been made to give encyclopedic range to 
the State summaries, each of which could readily be expanded 
into an extensive and interesting volume. The aim has been 


to present briefly the essential facts. 


Wherever possible, official figures have been used in the 
tables and, in the absence of such, especially in the 1912 
column, conservative estimates. In studying the figures it must 
be borne in mind that there is some overlapping of forest pro- 
ducts and factory products, and also of mineral products and 
factory products, and that the figures of some agricultural pro- 


ductions are as of the year preceding the census year. 
































2 MANUFACTURERS RECORD—ESTABLISHED 1882 


Statistical Survey of the South and The United States 


THE SOUTH. 


Land Area, 945,088 Square Miles. 


1889. 
ra LEN Ak ego will on ew: WO babs % Gin qeded aad 18,614,925 
Manufactures: {| 

et tee aabsh cai taenne sie waneiueey $329,753,000 

Products—value ....................0::. Ca ee $622,840,000 
Cotton Mills: 

SEE Garant cn dua hsgtei Uda oh Wks eee ee beeen a 687,066 

eh a arid en payee VTLS WK insite haha nivale calla 14,754 

ee 111,777,177 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

EES Ee ee ne ne ae $6,797,261 
i a A ares aoe aun Ba 448,978 
SS 373,982 
ee ae oale dak Grea wanwacnrs 3,810,038,000 
Ss IN, ono cs ccsubeecddvaneeuewsawcs $75,215,000 
Agriculture: 

Ee ke a ee ee RRS $2,762,076,984 

EOI AEE TCE OE $756,043,000 
ee cs ia wasseesceecpecewe 101,975,175 
eee GU, WUINIT DOOD... ww cree wnececues 5,756,726 
Grain, bushels: 

SE TE eee oe! ee ene Se ee 627,288,000 

| ATER PDAG Rates Sah en fe Rt 7 eo 84,866,000 

RT ee Pet en ee ee eo 80,515,000 
Livestock: 

ar Te LE Tr ce Dis ag at ator og a ie 8 14,189,000 

RR Ae ter OR ee ee 10,365,000 

EES EIST oe ae ee ee Ee 21,132,000 
EE a ee $18,225,508 
ES i Ee ne ee 7,002,254 
SE EE OTP Ae eE 702,515 
Ee EE eS 179,000 
ek aaa 6 ahd Ae walk al maguteucehaa 190,763 
i a at ie ate ioc 24,866 
EE Sate an he aa a iaidlg Bias, wa Ganon mae ees 5264,905,753 
National Banks: 

Sap se eS ORE eer See $194,084,459 

ae ee at Ee iia 9 sien ek wielneireh wa ein $53,888,930 

Individual deposits. . . Ee RET $73,124,523 
Other banks, deposits.......... shebvachadpieRiadic dedtcuaiait cleibine $117,440,491 
Common school expenditures.......................... $12,471,404 
ee oak pa Lae eawaee Keeney $9,177,000,000 


1890. 
22,538,751 


$848,268,000 
$1,242,581,000 


1,719,600 
39,445 


279,728,025 


$15,961,090 
1,833,937 
2,548,245 
6,460,984,000 
$178,689,000 


$3,923,560,480 
$876,152,000 
126,995,853 
7,473,384 


625,600,000 
60,883,000 
£6,098,000 


17,769,568 
9,601,537 
20,917,736 
$60,217,825 
24,925,345 
3,516,202 
498,910 
510,499 
50,350 
$311,742,748 


$463,279,4188 
$114,817,030 
$212,886,281 
$208,219,467 
$24,605,107 
$13,756,485,000 


UNITED STATES. 
Land Area, 2,974,159 Square Miles. 


1880. 

Population ..... 2 ay oh eee a ey 50,395,919 
Manufactures: { 

Se ae ee ee oe $2,790,273,000 

oe a ianenband daengee <alecawms « $5,369,579,000 
Cotton Mills: 

RE eee ee ee ee ee 10,653,435 

I vcs sive eave mc er em ee ae See Eee 225,759 

nd oy cab tadedeententesede 750,343,981 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

en ee es ie ala ae $7,690,921 
es ok ob ceab bar heeenn eawekedeea 3,835,191 
OS re rans att MeN ac lar 3,338,300 
NN SE Fee ee ee 18,125,432,000 
Forest products—value.. . alate ahah tile iui audl #brétern nt $388,781,000 
Agriculture: 

I ine dian og 5's iia a Satas et dodliacin wa ahi i ..$12,104,001,538 

Products—value ........ eT er rs Fr $2,212,541,000 
Improved farm lands, acres..... 284,771,042 
Coastem crem, Wemime BANOS... ww. ccc ccc cece 5,756,726 
Grain, bushels: 

IR SER tee ale a ee rE 1,717,435,000 

RR RRGEEN Ey PCR pee eer DR  e 498,550,000 

ee sk bill 417,885,000 
Livestock: 

I a thet a i a aa oh 2 la i ee a 34,932,000 

ED eGatscCWaLe ake ese edie east wees decane 42,192,000 

NR ek eas es ory ie rare arity cet Sah 3 47,682,000 
I ee re a IE $364,928,298 
en ca ee ce es Mae ceueeeeene Meee 71,481,570 
cc ral acne skate ce Sana sada 7,100,000 
NT ee hebeeeenns 26,286,123 
ae oo acca adie en au iaadea cboat 211,377 
ES ee gaara cece ge ekakwabukeuses 93,262 
NT ed iste era $835,638,658 
National Banks: 

i el ea al eka bbb eet $2,105,786,626 

PRED TESS OS I, Fas ate ty ae Od a Fa $466,365,085 

os och icekunerdateeses $873,537,637 
Other banks, deposits..................00000. ccc eee $1,319,094,576 
Common school expenditures......................... $78,094,687 
Ee $43,642,000,000 


1890. 


62,947,714 


14,188,103 
324,866 
1,117,945,776 


$19,335,947 
9,202,703 
11,508,021 
23,494,853,000 
$743,391,000 


$15,982,267,689 
$2,460,107,000 
357,616,755 
7,473,384 


1,489,970,000 
399,262,000 
523,621,000 


50,246,078 
35,935,364 
57,409,583 
$606,476,380 
157,770,963 
16,036,043 
45,823,572 
510,499 
166,703 
$857,828,684 


$3,141,487,495 
$650,447,235 
$1,564,845,175 
$2,514,077,249 
$140,506,715 
$65,037,091,000 


1900. 
27,445,457 


$1,408,866,000 
$1,860,113,000 


4,467,383 
113,106 
749,915,066 


$56,269,746 
2,642,720 
5,839,612 
14,444,965,000 
$332,583,000 


$5,262,278,962 
$1,564,069,000 
148,254,126 
9,508,110 


671,509,000 
130,863,000 
108,693,000 


8,652,000 
23,086,000 
$129,857,303 
34,510,460 
1,748,815 
17,102,047 
1,489,907 
61,880 
$484,651,682 


$705,827,594 
$106,503,970 
$334,649,680 
$346,803,574 
$35,037,993 
$17,919,200,000 


1900. 


75,994,575 


$9,831,487,000 
$13,010,037,000 


19,050,952 
455,752 


1,817,643,390 


$58,726,632 
13,789,242 
20,533,348 
35,067,595,000 
$944,718,000 


$20,514.002,000 
$4,717,070,000 
414,498,487 
9,508,110 


2,105,103,000 
522,230,000 
809,126,000 


67,719,000 
61,504,000 
62,868,000 
$1,107,031,392 
269,684,027 
27,553,161 
63,620,529 
1,491,216 
194,321 
$1,394,483,082 


$5,048,138,199 
$630,299,031 
$2,508,248,557 
$4,780,893,692 
$214,961,618 
$88,517,307,000 


*Partly estimated. 71909. +1911. $1910. "Hand-trades and neighborhood industries not included in 1909. 
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1912. 
*33,475,000 


+$2,883,929,000 
7$3,158,399,000 


11,859,000 
252,000 
1,319,708,000 


+$106,292,000 
3,054,980 
*7,974,000 
+19,462,800,060 
$652,153,000 


*$12,102,000,000 
*$3,297,000,000 
§173,982,000 
*14,082,000 


1,135,939,000 
98,086,000 
137,865,000 


20,718,000 
8,975,000 
25,075,000 
*$385,700,000 
131,970,000 
*5,736,000 
84,800,000 
*3,400,000 
90,930 
$769,679,000 


$2,112,716,913 
$242,799,990 
$1,059,068,475 
$1,263,836,287 
§$80,863,000 
*$28,000,000,000 


1912. 
*95,948,000 


+$18,428,270,000 
+$20,672,052,000 


30,579,000 
710,000 
2,587,662,000 


+$107,538,000 
29,727,137 
*41,000,000 
$37,003,207,000 
$1,200,000,000 


*$45,000,000,000 
*$9,532,000,000 
§477,448,000 
*14,200,000 


3,169,137,000 
720,333,000 
1,417,172,000 


57,959,000 
52,362,000 
65,410,000 
*$2,075,000,000 
550,000,000 
*51,600,000 
220,000,000 
*3,400,000 
252,000 
$2,204,322,000 


$10,965,788,618 
$1,045,092,580 
$5,944,561,070 
$11,198,606,444 
§$426,250,000 
*$138,000,000,000 
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ALABAMA 





Value of 
Products of 


1880. 
Factories... $13,566,000 


Farms...... $56,873,000 
Forests..... $4,416,000 
Mines..... $779,000 


tion with the statements on page 93 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


1890. 
$51,227,000 
$66,240,000 
$14,373,000 

$6,906,000 


These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, 


1912. 
$180,090,000 
$184,186,000 

$40,360,000 
$46,000,000 


1900. 
$80,741,000 
$91,387,000 
$21,446,000 
$13,702,000 


should be read in connec 








position, soil, climate and 
States. 


LABAMA, in 
other resources, 
North and south it stretches from the sub-tropic temperature of 
Northern Florida to the cool heights of the Appalachian range; 
east and west from the rich loamy soils of the western border of 


respect of geographical 


holds an enviable place among the 





Georgia to the fertile valley of the Tennessee. It lies between 31 degrees and 


35 degrees north latitude and 85 degrees and 89 degrees west longitude, and 
the altitude runs from a few feet above sea level on the Gulf coast to 3000 feet 
The 
area is 51,998 square miles, or 6872 square miles larger than Pennsylvania. 
There are 32,818,560 


of elevation on the mountain heights, the average being about 600 feet. 
Of this area, 719 square miles are covered by water. 
acres, of which less than 10,000,000 are improved 
The richness of its soil resulted in Alabama's development, for many years 
being mainly along agricultural lines, though even prior to the war consider 
able progress had been made in industrial pursuits, and especially in iron pro 
duction. The iron ore and coal resources of the State were fully appreciated 
large development operations then would 
ive been in advance of 1860 the total 
bituminous coal in the United States was 6,494,200 tons, and the total output 


ty many antebellum leaders, but 


the times, since in production of 
of iren ore 2,873,460 tons. The destruction by war made it almost impossible 
to revive industrial pursuits on a large scale until late in the seventies, when 
progressive men of the State undertook development of the vast resources of 
the Birmingham and Anniston iron districts. 

The State is divided into two general districts, the mineral and the agri 
cultural. The mineral extends over most of the northern portion. The soils 
here are principally 
rocks upon which they rest, with sandy loams on the lower levels, highly 
In the valleys of the 


residual, being made up of the disintegration from the 
fertilized by large proportions of limestone and clay. 
Coosa and Tennessee the soils are extremely rich and of high excellence for 
all branches of husbandry. On the lower levels of the southern portion of 
the State, the coastal plain, the soils generally are sandy loams and pebbles, 
mixed with marl, forming many varieties, all of exceptional fertility The 
belt” of from the very black soil that 
abounds, lies in this district, embracing a wide area of lands not excelled else 


famous “black Alabama, so called 


where for general agriculture. These soils are all adaptable to a wide range 
agricultural purposes. The soils of that portion of the coastal plain bor 
dering on the Gulf of Mexico can be made to produce prolifically of almost 
every crop known to that latitude. They are especially adapted to the pro 
luction of trucking crops, covering a wide variety of early fruits and vege 
tables. In this section, as in other portions of the South, pecan growing has 
been making rapid progress of recent years 

In agriculture Alabama spreads over almost the entire range. For many 
years after the war, as in the other Southern States, attention was given to 
the raising of cotton to the exclusion of the diversified farming as successfully 
conducted prior to 1860, so that for many years corn growing and livestock 
raising dropped far behind the conditions prevailing before the war. Of re 
cent years, however, while there has been an increase in the amount of cotton 
produced in the State, its relative importance has greatly decreased, while 
that of other crops has increased in the same proportion. Moreover, attention 
S now being given to the raising of corn, oats, alfalfa and the various grasses 
and forage crops, with the result that vast amounts of money formerly sent to 
cther States for the purchase of such things are now kept at home. The pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, however, is not yet equal to the local demand, and Ala 
bama, like other Southern States, still buys largely of Western grain, pro- 
isions, and even hay. The opportunity for diversified farming and the in 
crease in the production of these foodstuffs is thus strikingly indicated 

In the southern part of the State trucking has been carried on as a com 
mercial business for some years, and with large success. The crops produced 
nelude practically all the vegetables used on the table, which go into the 
market at the same time with those from Northern Florida. Figs, peaches, 
berries of all kinds, grapes and many other fruits grow well in the various 
portions of the State. 

Alabama is well watered by a number of rivers of unusual importance, and 

the numerous streams that take their rise in the mountain districts of the 
northern portion. The average rainfall is high, 
make the State one of exceptional opportunities for agriculture. 


and no element is lacking to 
These rivers 


also furnish sites for water-powers of enormous potentiality, as well as water 


transportation, which will be still further bettered by the improvements now 


being made by the national Government at an expense of many millions of 


dollars, which, when completed, will result in providing water transportation 


facilities ecarcely equaled by any other State in the Union, putting the vast 


mineral regions tributary to the Warrior, the Coosa, the Tennessee and other 


rivers, whose valleys are among the most fertile in the country, in possession 


of splendid water routes to the Gulf 


Compared with what will be done in the future, there has been little de 


velopment of water-power in the State, but plans have been made for extensive 
work along that line, notably by the Alabama Interstate Power Co., a $55,000 
000 concern financed in England, that controls sites with potentiality of about 
1NO.O00 horse 


100,000 horse-power This company is now developing about 


power and will continue the improvement of the water-power sites controlled 


until it has practically covered the State with a network of transmission lines 
Other developments have been made, and others will be made until the great 
water-power potentialities of the State are utilized, It is officially anounced that 
the English capitalists who have financed the Alabama Interstate Power Co. wi 
take a very active part in the development of industrial and interurban rail 
ways throughout the State, with a view to creating a market for all of the 
power that they can develop, recognizing, as they do, the unusual advantages 


of Alabama for the widest variety of industrial operations 


Over large areas of the State virgin forests still stand, the forest district 
being estimated at about 20,000,000 acres at present. The pine belt extends 
from the Gulf of Mexico to about 150 miles north, and contains vast quantities 


of timber. There are extensive tracts of pine also in the northern part. The 


hardwoods are found in practically all portions of the State Along the 
streams and on the mountains are large quantities of oaks, gum, hickory, 
cypress, poplar, ash, maple and other merchantable woods rhe lumber cut of 
the State is about 1,500,000,000 feet a year, or nearly three times the output 
cf 1890 

In extent of its resources in iron ore, coal and limestone, taken in connec 


tion with their proximity to each other, Alabama is probably the most richly 


endowed region in this respect in the world There are other regions having 
encrmous resources in iron ore and in coal, but probably nowhere else is the 
available quantity, which can be assembled at so short a haul, so great. The 
State has 8430 square miles of workable coal fie lds, whicl is more than the 
entire coal area of England It has, according to the United States Geological 


Survey, more than 1,000,000,000 tons of red ore above the 1000-foot level, and 
has in addition several hundred million tons of brown ore and of gray ore 
Ore experts, basing their reports on recent diamond drill borings, which have 
vastly increased the proven supply of ore in the Birmingham district, make 
the available supply of red ore very much larger than the estimate made sev 
eral years ago by the Geological Survey Alabama is now producing about 
2,000,000 tons of pig iron as compared with a total production of the United 
States in 1880 of 


3,435,000 tons, being more than one-half as much as the entire 


country then made. And yet the iron and steel development of Alabama is 
n its infancy as compared with its potentialities. The United States Steel 


Alabama, 


Corporation has an investment in including the bonds of the prop 


erty which it bought, namely, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., of 
about $60,000,000; but it owns in that State more iron ore and several times 
as much coal as its total holdings of ore and coal when it was organized It 
does not, however, have anything like a monopoly of the iron ore of the 
State, for independent iron and iron ore companies hold a very much large! 


quantity in the aggregate than the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.. and 


its holdings of coal are small as compared with the total available coal of th 
State. This company and the Woodward Iron Co. have recently built at an 
expenditure of more than $4,000,000 by-product coke ovens, which have greatly 
lessened the cost of iron making, thus putting Alabama on a parity with the 


coal 


most advanced metallurgical sections of this and other countries The 


production of the State is now in the neighborhood of 17,000,000 tons a year 


The Ensley steel plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is producing 


steel rails equal in quality to any made in the country, whi the steel plant 


is producing high-grade steel and 
turning it into wire and other finished products. The American Steel & Wir 


Co., a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation, has erected adjoining Corey, a short 


of the Southern Iron & Steel Co., at Gadsden 
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distance from the Ensley steel plant, buildings which have cost about $3,000,- 


000, intended for a steel wire plant, but there has been a delay in the equip- 
ment of the plant, and it is possible that the Steel Corporation may eventually 
decide to utilize it for some other form of finished steel product. 

Outside of iron ore, coal and limestone, Alabama is almost equally as lib- 
erally endowed in other mineral resources, including marbles and other build- 
ing stones, clays, gold, copper, barytes, corundum, graphite, ochre, bauxite, 
mica, pyrites, phosphate rock, glass sand, limestones and shales for cement 
making, dolomite and others of numerous kinds and useful for various pur- 
poses, many of which are being profitably operated at present. In building 
stones Alabama is peculiarly rich in high-grade marbles and granites and other 
structural and ornamental stones. A leading expert, for many years con- 
nected with the United States Geological Survey, has recently said that Ala- 
bama will eventually far surpass Vermont in the marble industry. It has vast 
deposits of marble of the highest quality, ranked by experts as equal to the 
best Carrara. In clays its possessions range from those used in making brick, 
tile and sewer pipe to high-grade kaolins used in making the best pottery. 

The industrial development of Alabama covers a very wide range of activi- 
ties. The production of vig-iron has been followed by the rapid expansion of 
manufacturing enterprises consuming pig-iron. This is especially notable in 
the case of iron pipe making in which there are many active concerns of very 
large capacity using a very considerable proportion of the iron product of the 
State in making water and gas pipe, the market for which extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. Cotton manufacturing has made very marked 
progress, and the State now has nearly 1,000,000 spindles and 17,000 looms, 
ranking fourth in the list of cotton manufacturing States of the South. 
Cement making has become a large industry with plants located at various 
points in the State, the supply of cement-making material being apparently 
inexhaustible. There are numerous marble and granite quarrying operations, 
some of which are conducted on a very large basis 


in the marble interests, the demand for high-grade Alabama marble for interior 


This is especially true 


work for the most expensive office buildings and private residences in the 
North being very great. Kaolin deposits are found in many places, some of 
the output being of the quality used in high-class ware, while in other sections 
porcelain clay is found in large quantities. Clays for ordinary pottery, brick, 
tile and sewer pipe are found in many sections of the State, and large brick 
plants are located in Birmingham and elsewhere. Quantities of sewer pipe 
are also made. 

The growth in manufacturing development is indicated in the advance of 


apital invested in factories from $60,166,000 in 1900 to $173,000,000 in 1909 


Between 1900 and 1910 the value of farm lands and buildings advanced from 
$135,000,000 to $288,000,000. Between 1900 and 1912 the production of corn 
rose from 29,000,000 bushels to 54,000,000 bushels, and the resources of na 
tional banks from $19,000,000 to $67,000,000. The wealth of the State in 
creased from $774,000,000 in 1900 to $1,200,000,000 in 1911 

In the matter of transportation Alabama has 5400 miles of railroad, while 


Part II 


considerable activity is now seen in the building of new lines and the better- 
ment of existing roads by double-tracking and the reconstruction of other lines 
in order to put them in shape to meet the rapidly increasing traffic. This 
State, moreover, has very considerable water transportation facilities at 
present, and will have through the improvement of its chief rivers exceptional 
water routes scarcely equaled, when the projected work by the Government 
has been completed, by any other State. The improvement of the Warrior 
River, upon which some millions of dollars have already been expended, will 
give all the year round water transportation from the Warrior coal fields, but 
a short distance from Birmingham, direct to Mobile, putting this great mineral 
territory in closer proximity by water transportation to the Gulf, and thus to 
the outside world, than is now enjoyed by any other coal field in the United 
States. <A very great increase in coal shipment down the river to Mobile for 
bunker purposes, for shipment coastwise to New Orleans and other points, 
and for foreign trade, upon completion of the Panama Canal is expected to 
follow the broad plans which are now being worked out for a barge system 
to operate from the Warrior River to New Orleans designed to handle coal on 
a large scale. 

In education Alabama is making rapid progress. It has a good publi 
school system to which it is now devoting more than $2,500,000 annualiy. In 
addition to the common schools, the system includes high schools, normal 
schools, a polytechnic school and a university. ‘The Polytechnic Institute and 
the State University are of very high grade and are doing very broad educa 
tional work 

The State is rapidly improving its public roads, and in 
much money is being spent in that work, several million dollars having been 
raised in the last few years by bond issues for the betterment of the roads of 


various counties 


the State, and recently there has been considerable agitation in favor of a 
State bond issue of $50,000,000 for this purpose. 

Considering its unusual combination of coal and iron and marbles and 
granites and cotton manufacturing potentialities, its remarkable water trans 
pcrtation possibilities by reason of the many large rivers that flow through 
the State, its varied agricultural capabilities, Alabama is destined of necessity 
to be one of the greatest centers of industrial and agricultural activities in 
\merica 

Birmingham, the largest city in the State, gained 245 per cent. in popula 
Lion between 1900 and 1910. It seems certain to become one of the greatest 
metallurgical centers of the world, but to the vast developments, based on coal 
and iron and steel, it adds a wide diversity of industrial and commercial 
grown rapidly in its for 


terests. Mobile, as the chief port of the State, has 


eign commerce and promises to share largely in the benefits to follow the 


opening of the Panama Canal Montgomery, Anniston, Gadsden and oth 
thriving towns and cities are making marked pregress. In Corey, near B 
mingham, Alabama has one of the finest examples in America, if not in 
world, of a scientifically designed and built town intended largely for skilled 


workmen 


ALABAMA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 51,279 


1880 
SS ee ee ree er ee 1,262,505 
Manufactures: {] 
Capital $9,668,000 


Products—value $13,566,000 


Cotton Mills: 
Spindles active 19,432 
Looms active.......... et ee ee eee 863 
Cotton used, pounds 7,271,791 

Cottonseed Oil Mills: 
Products, value... . 


$247,982 


Pig-iron made, tons........ ee ee ee Ae eee 68,919 
Coke made, tons............. Bio deli eS BAS Be oe 60,781 
Lumber cut, feet.......... en ETE Ue EN Ne NE 251,851,000 


6,375,706 
$78,954,648 
$56,873,000 


Improved farm lands, acres..... 
Farm lands, buildings, value. . 
Agricultural products, value. . 


Cotton crop, running bales. . . 699,654 
Grain, bushels: 
ae Pree 22,679,000 
eee eee re 1,402,000 
_ RR eee 2,926,000 
Livestock: 
WU oe ecw 675,000 
rere 347,000 


1,252,000 
$779,242 


ee 
Mineral products, value. 





Coal mined, tons..... cae 323,972 
Iron ore mined, tons..... betas ; 68,919 
Railroad mileage..... Se ea = Fitanaesd 1,843 
National Banks: 
Resources ......... $5,036,764 
alain ince in hak a $1,508,000 
Individual deposits...... uae aide =a $1,318,889 
Other banks, deposits............... hae anars ae $2,269,647 


$500,009 


Common school expenditures. 
$428,000,000 


Property, true value......... 


*Partly estimated. Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades 


Square Miles. 


1890. 1900. 1912. 
1,513,401 1,828,697 *2,200,000 
$46,123,000 $70,370,000 7$173,180,000 
$51,227,000 $80,741,000 7$145,962,000 
79,234 111,328 971,144 
1,692 8,549 17,823 


14,726,454 67,987,299 126,256,167 


$1,203,989 $2,985,890 $8,714,000 
816,911 1,184,337 1,862,909 
1,072,942 2,110,837 *3,200,000 
586,143,000 1,096,539,000 £1,226,212,000 
7,698,343 8,654,991 $9,687,000 
$111,051,390 $134,618,183 §$287,673,000 
$66,240,000 $91,387,000 “$184,186,000 
915,210 1,095,329 1,350,000 
25,390,000 29,356,000 53,664,000 
1,319,000 916,000 318,000 
1,864,000 1,381,000 5,200,000 
778,676 798,000 936,000 
386,380 317,000 140,000 
1,421,884 1,123,000 1,533,000 
$6,906,139 $13,701,505 $46,000,000 
1,090,109 8,394,275 19,000,000 
1,897,815 2,759,247 * 4,100,000 
3,422 1,197 5,421 


$72,709,368 
$9,725,000 


$19,055,381 
$3,480,600 


$15,866,694 
$4,291,000 


$7,024,636 $10,938,390 $41,601,125 
$1,937,377 $4,588,607 $44,050,888 
$890,000 $923,464 §$2,905,000 
$622,774,000 $774,700,000 *$1,237,000,000 
in 1909. +Figures of 1909 Figures of 1911. §Figures of 1910. 
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THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


ARKANSAS 





Value of 


Factories... $6,756,000 
Farms...... $43,796,000 
$2,990,000 

$66,000 


Forests... 


Mines..... 


tion with the statements on page 93. 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


Products of 1880. 1890. 1900. 1912. 
$22,659,000 
$53,128,000 
$14,905,000 

$1,130,000 


These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be read in connec 


$92,000,000 
$168,375,000 
$54,008,000 
$5,600,000 


$45,198,000 
$79,649,000 
$39,933,000 

$2,384,000 








RKANSAS lies between 33° and 36° 30° north latitude and between 
80° 40° and 94° 42° west longitude. It has an area of 53,335 
square miles, of which water covers 810. In elevation, it runs 
from 281 feet on the eastern border to 2340 among the Ozark 





Mountains on the northern boundary. The rainfall averages 45 


inches in the northwestern portion and from 42 to 52 inches in South Arkan 


sas. The total acreage is 33,616,000, of which about one-fifth is improved. 
The soils range wide, from limestone in the northwest to the black lands of 
the south and southeast, taking in practically every kind between the two 
extremes. The lands throughout the eastern and southeastern sections of the 
State are generally level. On the western border is a broad belt of rolling 
lands extending along its whole length. Almost all the uplands are susceptibl 
of cultivation, the soil being good and the land well drained, In the low alluvial 
lands there are some hundreds of thousands of acres that must be drained 
or protected from overflow before they can be cultivated with success. They 
are of great fertility and when drained or protected they yield abundantly, 
and will produce almost any kind of crop planted. Each year sees a consider 
able amount of swamp land redeemed by drainage. Extensive operations in- 
volving the reclamation of some hundreds of thousands of acres are now 
under way, the bonds issued by the drainage districts for this work having 
proven very attractive to investors. The agricultural products of the State 
probably cover as wide a range as those of any State in the Union, embracing 
practically every field crop and vegetable, and most of the fruits grown any- 
where. The principal rivers watering and draining Arkansas are the Mis 
sissippi, Arkansas, Ouachita, White, St. Francis, Red, Black, Little Missouri, 
Little Red and Moro, while Bayou Bartholomew also drains a large area 
Some of these rivers are navigable for a large part of their length, the navi 
gable waters reaching several thousand miles. It is estimated that thes 
streams are capable of development to the extent of 1,500,000 horse-power 
There are many springs, one of which, Mammoth Spring, in Fulton county 
flows 65,000 cubie feet of water a minute. Many mineral springs abound, the 
better known among them being those at Hot Springs, where the water comes 
from the ground much too hot for bathing purposes, and which have made 
that place one of the world’s noted health resorts, and at Eureka, where there 
are some 40 springs said to be of great medicinal virtue. Other mineral 
springs are Heber Springs, Armstrong Springs and those at Mount Nebo and 
Winslow. 

Arkansas has many minerals, scattered through most of the counties. The 
coal area is 1684 square miles, and much of the coal is of unusually high qual- 
ity. There are more than 100 mines being operated in the State, and the 
-apital invested is several millions of dollars. The output of these mines 
is about 2,000,000 tons annuaily, most of it being in the counties of Pope, 
Johnson, Sebastian, Scott, Franklin and Logan. 

There are large deposits of bauxite that carry a high percentage of alu- 
minum, and a very large proportion of the aluminum made in this country is 
from the product of these deposits. They are in Saline county, not far from 
Little Rock. Other deposits occur in various places, but have not yet been 
developed. It leads the country in the production of bauxite, which occurs in 
at least three forms, and many of the hills in the district where operations are 
in progress are covered with the ore, varying in thickness from that of a knife 
edge to thirty feet. It is interesting to note that natural gas from Louisiana 
has been introduced as fuel in the bauxite operations, and that one of th 
largest hydro-electric developments under way in the South is to be utilized in 
the derivation of aluminum from bauxite. 

Asphalt is mined in a number of places, one being in Pike county, near 
Murfreesboro. The product is a high grade of asphalt, which is being used 
In street building in a number of prominent cities throughout the country 

In the northwestern part of the State large deposits of zine and lead occur, 
and large sums of money have been spent in developing them. Several mines 
are in operation and the output is increasing each year. Clays for making 
fire brick, pressed brick and common building brick abound in all sections 
and are being utilized in many. There is also potters’ clay of high grade. 
Pottery and brick plants are found in a number of localities. Paint clays exist 
in large quantities in Pike, Garland and Sharp counties, and there are several 
factories for utilizing their output. Kaoiin, said to be as fine as has been 
found anywhere in the United States, lies in large deposits in Southern 





Arkansas, mostly in Pike county There are slate deposits in Garland, Mont 


gomery and Polk counties, and mines have been opened up in several places 


showing a good quality of slate It is black, green, red, gray and yellow in 
color 

Great deposits of marble lie in several countie thougn but one or two 
quarries are now being operated The marble is found in white, black and 
red, and is of excellent quality rhe quantity is very large, and there is litth 
question of the State’s becoming an important producer of that stone It 


has also extensive fieids of onyx of a beautiful quality, as yet undeveloped 


Other mineral deposits are phosphate rock, fullers’ earth, soapstone, chalk 


lithograph stones and building stones of various kinds rhe phosphate depo 
are well situated to supply the growing demand for fertilizers west of th 
Mississippi River, and the increasing consumption of ground phosphate ro 
for agricultural purposes will probably hasten further developn 
fields, the portion of which now being worked li« in the northwestern 
Independence county, though the deposits extend over a considerable ar 
North-central Arkansas All the material mined in Independence cow 
present shipped to Little Rock to be made into acid phosphate or sold direct] 
to farmers as ground rock phosphate Phosphate nodules occur in ¢ 
county, but the pebbles have never yet been found i ifficient quant 
of economic interest. The fuller’s earth deposits that have been developed are 
in an area of about three square miles between Hot Springs and Benton, but 
it occurs in other sections, and it possible that new deposits may be d 
covered. The Arkansas earth is not used in refining petroleum, but it used fo 
bleaching cottonseel oil, hog leaf lard. beef t Wand steatr 

Diamonds have been found in Pike county, and it 1 ho t diamond 
mining may become a profitable industry Within recent year t has been 
discovered that the mussel shells in some of the State’s rivers contain pearl 
of great beauty, some of which are extremely valuable, and the pearl fishing 


industry and the making of pearl buttons have become of importance in a 
number of places. 

Natural gas has been discovered in the western portion of the State, and 
a number of wells of large size have been rought in Fort Smith and other 


towns in the vicinity of the field have had the gas piped in and are making 


use of it as a fuel and in producing light and power The discovery of ga 
has already brought to the State a number of manufacturing plants and will 
unquestionably prove of great aid in building up the industrial interests of 


the commonwealth 


Arkansas has a timber area of 24,200,000 acres, and the amount of standing 
timber is estimated at from 30 to 50 billions of feet The different woods 
abound in varying quantities in different portions of the State, but as a whol 
it contains about all the most useful kinds—the oaks, pine, cypress, red 
cedar, black walnut, butternut, hickory, poplar. cottonwood eech, birch 


elm, cherry, black and red gum, locust, maple, basswood, tupelo, syecamors 
osage orange, cucumber, holly, pecan, magnolia In red gum and hickory, 
Arkansas is reported as surpassing the other States, and in total output of al 
kinds stands fifth to Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and Washington rhe 

annual cut in Arkansas runs well over 150,000,000 feet 
Agriculture is much the most important industry of the State, the valu 
of its annual output largely exceeding the value of its manufactured products 
Of farm products, cotton is most important in respect of value and attention 
given. The yield runs close to 1,000,000 bales, one year with another, and the 
0 up to $75,000,000, as 

1] . 


the price varies. Cotton is grown in practically all parts of the Stats Corn 


money it brings to the farmers reaches from $50,000, 





comes next in importance, the crop running close to 60,000,000 bushels, and 
the value reaching approximately $40,000,000 annually All sectior inite in 
the production of corn, the yield in some of them being very large Potatoes 


yield prolifically and the product of the State is very 





there been an impetus in growing potatoes of late years yf 500 bushels 
of Irish potatoes per acre are reported Sweet potatoes also vield largely 


and form an important part of the annual crop. Oats are pianted throughout 
the entire State, and the average yield in 1910 was 27.5 bushels per acr 
The farmers of Arkansas have lately begun to pay consiuerable attention to 
the production of wheat, and their success has been such as to justify the pre 
diction that wheat will become one of the State's important crops. The 
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vield per acre averages about 14 bushels, but 25, 30, 355 and even as high as 50 


bushels are reported by some farmers. There are numerous flouring mills 


in the State. 

The grasses and forage 
ous. Alfalfa, but recenily 
crop, 


crops that produce largely in Arkansas are numer- 
found to be 
large 


beans and 


State, has been 
that 


peas, soy 


introduced into the 


a most valuable yielding several cuttings each year total a 


lespedeza, cow 
crops of like found highly 


both for the nut itself and for the hay 


amount of hay per acre. The clovers, 


other character are profitable. Peanuts make a 
valuable crop, made by the vines 


although practically new to the State, has come into 
and added largely to wealth of the 
area devoted to rice now approximates 


attention 


The rice industry, 
considerable prominence sections where 


it has been cultivated. The aggregate 


100,000 acres, and the yield has proved satisfactory wherever proper 


thou- 
and 
important rice 


cultivation and care of the crop. There are many 


devoted to this crop with profit, 


has been given the 
that can be 
near 


sands of acres in the State 


Arkansas will no doubt become in the future one of the 


producing States. 


Arkansas was the latest among the Southern States to demonstrate the 


capabilities of the upland prairie lands in rice-growing In 1899 the State 


to be considered in the 


About 
eastern part of 


raised less than 200 bushels of rice, an amount hardly 


total crop of 5,500,000 bushels that year in the country. 1992 experi- 


ments were made in raising the cereal on the prairies in the 


the State, where lands were bringing from $1 to $5 an acre, and where now 
such lands bring from $35 to $50 and even more an acre. Since then, under 


irrigation, rice-growing has expanded in the State to a crop in 1912 of 3,405,000 


acres and bringing $5,201,000. The average yield 


than that of any 


raised upon 90,000 


that 


bushels, 


per acre in year was 37.5 bushels, a greater average 


It is no wonder that rice-growing land has risen in value 
Arkansas, 


other Southern State 


and that the expansion of farming operations in portions of Eastern 


consequent upon the notable increase in rice cultivation, has been accompanie:l 


by other material advancement in that section, illustrated in the establishment a 
representing an investment of be- 


points of a number of rice mills, 


and in the 


strategic 


tween $900,000 and $1,000,000, investment of many other millions 


of dollars in provisions for the irrigation of the prairie lands by means of 


pumping wells 

The livestock industry is now being given much attention, the mild clin 
and numerous grass and forage crops making conditions almost ideal for pro 
ducing beef at low cost. The breed of cattle is being rapidly improved, and 


the best farmers are adopting the practice of having each year a number of 


beef cattle for sale. Feeding stock on the farm is becoming a popular way 


to make ready money and at the same time build up the soil Horses and 


mules are being raised to a much greater extent than a few vears ago, when 


purchased from other States. Hogs can be raised at 
food 


“rustle” for 


work stock was largely 


throughout practically 


himself and 


low cost, owing to the fact that green abounds 


the entire year, and that the hog can needs no 


feeding 
truck 


occupation in numerous sections, and large 


Vege 


a profitable 


tablished 


Trucking is 


farms have been es tables grown for market are shipped by 


Part I 


the hundreds of carloads each year, and the truck farmer has become among 


the State’s most prosperous citizens. Peas, beans, onions, radishes, cabbage, 


cauliflower, early Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, lettuce, beets, asparazu 


in short all the popular vegetables—are grown in abundance and sent to 


Northern markets at a time when they command good prices. Strawberries 


are largely grown also, the shipments reaching hundreds of carloads each 


year. Othe 
Numerous sections of 


r small fruits are produced in large quantities. 
, and for a 


profitable industry in the 


Arkansas are well adapted to orcharding 


number of years apple growing has been the most 


Ozark country, in the north central and northwest portions of the State. The 


highlands of those sections are peculiarly adapted to the growth and ripening 


of the coloring and flavor 


fruits, the size, 
Arkansas apples have taken many first prizes 


’eaches grow in practically 


best quality of this most used of 


being of the highest excellence. 
in competition with apples from all other States. |! 
and the State ships thousands of carloads annually to the mar- 
elsewhere. The Elberta, Carmen, Red Bird, Wheeler, Mamie Ross-—-in 
grown, Pears produce well, but have not 


all sections, 
kets 
fact, all the 
been grown 
well where cultivated and 


popular yarieties, are 
commercially to any considerable extent. 


Arkansas grapes are widely known for 


Plums also produce 


cared for. 


and there are a few large vineyards in the State. 
has been becoming more and more a manufac- 


was $2,953,000 in 1880; it increased 


size and excellence of flavor, 
Of recent Arkansas 

turing State. The capital thus engaged 

to $14,97 to $35,961,000 in 1900, and to $70,139,000 in 1909. The 


manufactured products increased in value during the same period from $6,756,- 


years 


2,000 in 1899, 


000 in 1880 to $92,000,000 in 1912. Of these manufactured products, lumber 
and the output of the various plants using lumber form the largest part. 
These include furniture and chair-making plants, wagon factories, planing 
mills and mills making general inside finish. Other important branches are 
cotton goods, cottonseed products, rice mills and flouring mills. Develop 


ment of natural gas will add much to the manufacturing strength of the State 


The development of the public school system in Arkansas during the past 


decade has been very rapid. In 1880 the State expended upon common schools 
$287,000, which by 1900 had increased to $1,369,000 and in 1909 to $3,110,000, 


In salaries of teachers, in length of school term and 
The system com- 


a remarkable increase. 


in general efficiency the has been no less marked. 
high 


four 


advance 


prehends, primary schools, grammar schools, schools, normal schools 
for training of teachers, a State university, agricultural colleges and 
schools for the blind and the deaf-mutes. 


mineral resources, but as yet their extent and value 
understood, even by the 
geological investigation and exploitation of them rhe 
abounding agricul- 


mineral 


Arkansas is rich in 


never been fully people of the State, as there 


have 


has been no adequate 


interests of the State have largely been centered upon the 
offered, while the industrial potentialities, the 


water-powers available 


tural opportunities 
wealth and the for development have not yet received 
justifies. The State, however, is awakening to its 


and a much more rapid industrial growth may be 


the attention their extent 


wealth-creating resources, 
near future. 


looked for in the 


ARKANSAS SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 52,525 Square Miles. 


1880. 


7 =9- 


Population ..... Snes re oP 802,525 
Manufactures: 
Capital 
Products—v alue 
Cotton Mills: 


$2,953,000 
$6,756,000 


Spindles active... 2,015 
OE Se ee 28 


Cotton used, pounds... 340,000 


Cottonseed Oil Mills: 
Products 
Lumber cut, feet............ 
Improved farm lands, acres. . 
Farm lands, buildings, value. . . 
Agricultural products, value... . 
Cotton crop, running bales. . . 
Grain, bushels: 
Corn 32,350,000 
Wheat oe : . ; 1,356,000 
Oats ae Re ; 2,749,000 


$590,000 
172,503,000 
3,595,603 
$74,249,655 


608,256 


Livestock: 
RN nice oscars 682,000 
I ssa 4 decir de ow 247,009 
eee ee 1,565,000 
Mineral products, value....... $65,535 
Coal mined, tons.... 14,778 
859 


Railroad mileage 
National Banks: 
Resources 
Capital near 
Individual deposits.............. 
Other banks, deposits.......... 
Common school expenditures. .. . 
Property, true value. . 


$779,491 
$205,000 
$265,382 
$577,628 
$287,056 
$286,000,000 


estimated 


*Partly 


$43,796,000 


"Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades 


1912 
624,000 


1900. 


1,311,564 “4, 


1890. 


1,128,211 


$70,174,000 


$: 35,961,000 +37 
+$74,916,000 


$45,198,000 


$14,972,000 
$22,659,000 


5,780 9,700 7,090 
70 257 164 


936,360 2,034,273 1,554,264 
+$7,700,000 
£1,777,303,000 
§8,062,000 
$308,129,000 
*$168,375,000 
*846,000 


$3,188,812 
1,595,933,000 
6,953,735 
35,182 170 
79,649,000 
711,739 


$1,881,668 
526,091,000 
5,475,043 
$118,574,422 
$53,128,000 
691,494 





52,163,000 
940,009 
3,463,000 


15,226,000 
2,689,000 
7,039,009 


33,443,000 
1,575,000 
3,967,000 

895,000 942,000 
257,000 134,000 

713,000 1,738,000 

$2,383,500 *$5,600,000 


938,244 
243,999 
1,505,214 
$1,130,226 


— 


399,888 1,447,945 *2,500,000 
2,203 3,109 5,230 


$36,997,603 
$5,035,000 
$18,785,149 
$32,106,521 
§$3,187,000 
*$971,000,000 


$5,526,862 $5,244,680 
$1,530,310 $1,070,000 
$2,235,091 $3,102,315 
$1,107,743 $4,597,891 
$1,016,776 $1,369,810 
$4155,147,000 $604,200,000 
+Figures of 1909 Figures of 1911. res of 1910. 


n 1909 §Figur 
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: FLORIDA 
to 
ch 
THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 
he Value of 
% Products of 1880. 1890. 1900. 1912. 
ee Factories... $5,546,000 $18,223,000 $36,810,000 $90,000,000 
ie) 
es Farms...... $7,439,000 $12,086,000 $18,309,000 $43,659,000 
lly 
mins Forests..... $5,010,000 $9,511,000 $18,080,000 $34,027,000 
pe Mines...... $1,500 $465,000 $2,327,000 $11,000,000 
ce 
lor These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be read in conne« 
* tion with the statements on page 93 
ic- 
ed 
he 
6 
eT 
rt LORIDA, formed something like a boot, with the heel and sole being somewhat deeper down. They are used for practically all kinds of agri 
ng marking the southern boundary of Georgia and most of Alabama, cultural purposes, and while they do not last ; ng as those first described, 
re and the leg extending far down into the Southern seas, washed their fertility can be easily restored by the use of fertilizer rhe third-class 
1p by the Atlantic on the east and the Gulf of Mexico on the west pine lands run from high, rollins irface o low swampy region rhey are 
e furnishes the southermost reach of the United States. Its total less valuable than the others, but by no means worthless. a vesides furnish 
st length from north to south is approximately 500 miles, and its greatest width ing excellent pasturage, they produce we of various articles of agricultu 
Is from east to west 320 miles. Its area is 54,861 square miles of land and 380: The high hammock lands are those in eatest favor for general purpo 
0), of water, making it the largest Southern State east of the Mississippi River, The soil is formed of a fine vegetable mold, mixed wit andy loa many 
nd except Georgia, which passes it by less than 1000 square miles deep in places, and resti1 po! I of « n estons 
m The total stretch of Florida’s coast line is 1273 miles, more by 300 miles They are easily cultivated from the first. and re lire ittle fertilization to 
is than that of California, and more by many miles than that of any other Stat make them yield abundantly of almost any crop he low ham land 
nd It has 1175 miles of navigable rivers, principal among which are the St. John are of rich, deep il; they usually require ditchir rr} ‘ vecially 
Indian, Kissimmee, Apalachicola, Suwanee and St. Marys. A peculiarity of adapted to the production of corn, sugar cane, cotton and the truck cro; 
ie the St. Johns River is that it flows throughout almost its entire length pra The swamp lands are alluvial in character. occupy, natural depre ons int 
re tically due north, turning almost at right angles to the east, near Jackson which have washed the vegetable debris from the higher lands surroundir 
he ville, and flowing in that direction some 35 miles to the ocean. It is the only They produce abundantly of a ind of crop grown in that latitude rh 
11- river in the country flowing so nearly due north for so great a distance It have been known to produce cane from which 5000 pounds of sugar or 600 
ral is navigable for ocean-going steamers to Jacksonville, where it furnishes fine gallons of syrup have been made to the acre rhe soil of the Everglades is of 
Ti harborage, and for lighter draft vessels many miles above. In addition to this character, a1 oO » th extel d the neral inte 
ts its rivers, Florida has many miles of bays, lakes and lagoons that are navi elicit, and no k to the fact that t nage is the most extensive piece 
€ gable, and in some cases these are being joined together by channels that of work of the kind ever undertaken in 1 country, it is considered not 
create an inland canal reaching up and down the State for many miles to devote to them somewhat more extended space 
Florida has hundreds of lakes—indeed, the number is said to run into The Everglades cover an area of about 6000 square miles, being alf or 
thousands—of which Okeechobee is the largest, being the greatest body of more of that portion of the State lying south of Lake Okeechobee Upon a 
fresh water lying wholly within the United States, except Lake Michigan coraline limestone base lies an immense accumulation of sand, which is co 
Its area is about 500 square miles. From Okeechobee the lakes vary in size ered in turn by alluvial deposits and deca 1 vegetable matter to a depth 
down to mere ponds of very few acres each. Many of them are of great running from 2 to 20 feet. ’ irface is covered a sheet of water of 
beauty, of large size and liberally stocked with fish. There are myriad springs varying depth, owing to the confor n of the bottor but selde n the 
also, of which Tarpon Springs on the west coast, and Silver Spring in Marion dry season being more than three fe« rl whole irface is covered with a 
00 county, are among those of a most striking character. Tarpon Springs has rank growth of coarse grass having « es like a saw, from which it takes the 
been sounded to a depth of 900 feet without finding bottom. Silver Spring is name of “saw-gras Numerous channels, few of them of much depth, wind 
Ov a bold, strong stream of water of such perfect clearness that at a depth of 75 tortuously through this submerged | n, and here and there ars ‘ and 
00 to 80 feet a 25-cent silver piece could be easily seen. It is annually visited by ponds in which fish of variou nd yur Numer hammor also 1 
thousands of tourists, many of them from abroad. Some of the springs above the surface like isla1 from the a, and some of these are cover 
0 possess medicinal properties that draw many visitors during the year. Water with vegetation of variou nd The il of these hammos is very ric] 
9 may also be found a few feet below the surface throughout a large part of the and many of them have been cultivated from t to time by scattered band 
64 State, and many driven and bored wells have been put down, from which of Seminole Indians, who make the Ever é their home There are no 
64 abundant supplies are secured for irrigation purposes. In some sections there rocks or stumps in the Everglades, and the agricu rist who undertakes the 
is such strong pressure that the water gushes from the wells with much force, cultivation of any portion of them, after the work of drainage has been done 
00 and in places it is utilized for the development of considerable power. needs but to cut and burn the sa ra efore starting the plow. Sugar cane 
00 The surface of the land rises from a few feet above the sea level on the cotton, Irish potatos sweet potatos cele! tomatoe Cav se, Deets, onion 
00 coast to 300 feet elevation in the central portion and some parts of the west turnips, peppers, eggplant—all the crops not requiring a colder climate grow 
00 ern section, and its geographical location, from 24° 30’ to 31° north latitude, well in the black muck of the Ever The drainage of this immense sec 
09 gives it a semi-tropical climate. The lower part of the State, some 300 miles tion will be accomplished by digging a1 er of e and deep car from 
00 in length and embracing about 34,000 square miles, forms a peninsula that Lake Okeechobee to the ocean on the one le and the gulf on the other, wit! 
divides the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Gulf of Mexico. This many lateral canals and fart che The big canals are being dug by th 
00 peninsula consists for the most part of lowlands, though it takes in some of State, and it is expected that they will be completed by July of the present 
09 the higher ground on the western coast, It embraces the Everglades, of which year. 
00 there are approximately 4,000,000 acres, and most of the swamp lands of the Florida is pre-eminently a citrus fruit-g1 ng State, its oranges and 
te, of which there is a large area. The Everglades, which are like a large fruit having a flavor unknown to the fruits of the Pacific Coast. It ' 
00 submerged prairie, are being drained by the State. large quantities of other fruits g nina ! ropical clima Its produ 
00 That portion of the State lying above the peninsula, stretching 320 miles tion of oranges and grapefruit for the year 1912 estimated at from 7,000,000 
00 from east to west, contains 24,000 square miles. Much of this area is of the to 8,000,000 boxes. It has a practic monopoly of the grapefruit isiness, for 
00 uplands variety, some of it taking in the State’s highest elevation, about 300 that popular fruit, whicl yearly meeting with increased demand, has not 
0 feet. It is a fine fruit growing, trucking and general farming section. been brought to such perfection anywhere else in this country The ur 
The soils of Florida are, generally speaking, first, second and third class grapefruit grove, so it claimed, in the world is in Florida That State pro 
30 pine lands, high hammock, low hammock and swamp lands. The first-class duces the pineapple, sappadillo, citrot nana, cocoanut, date-palm, guava 
, pine lands are covered usually with a dark vegetable mold, beneath which sugar-apple, pomegranate, alligator pear, kumquat, fig, peach, plum, pear, and 
03 for several feet is a chocolate-colored sandy loam, mixed with pebbles and grapes of many varieties grow in the great prof , Many orange and 
00 q resting upon a substratum of marl clay or lime rock. These lands are seem grapefruit orchards are being put out each year, ar the importance of the 
19 . ingly inexhaustible in productive power, and are adapted to the growing of State in the business of fruit growing rapidly inere 
21 fruits, vegetables and cotton, producing the high-priced sea island cotton Truck growing has also become an important business, and those who have 
00 prolifically. The second-class pine lands, which cover a larger portion of the carried it on with industry and intelligence have found it profitable. !t is one 


00 State than any other, are practically all productive. They are usually of an of the most rapidly growing industri f the State. The shipment of tomatoes 
undulating surface, in some places rising to the dignity of hills. The soil is alone reaches several million dollars in value annually, one county shipping 


lighter than that of the first-class lands, but the sub-soil is the same, the clay a million and a half dollars’ worth. The truck crops grown for the market 
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cover every variety of vegetable known to the semi-tropic climate. Water proved methods in handling it, the stock-raising business in Florida will] 
melons, canteloupes and strawberries are also grown in large quantities. In doubtless become one of great importance, for grass and hay crops can be 
some places the truckers are specializing in celery, which is found a very cheaply produced, and stock can thrive outdoors the year around. 

profitable crop, and Florida celery is now shipped North and West annually From Fernandina to Pensacola the two coasts of Florida offer a succession 
by hundreds of carloads. So prolific is the yield that it is a matter of record of harbors. Each of these has its particular merit that has influence in build- 
that one acre of celery sometimes yields as much as $1500 a year to the ing up the city situated upon it and the country lying about. Ships leaving 
railroads for freight, including the icing. these harbors sail for many ports, thus giving Florida direct connection with 

Of late more attention is being paid to the growing of grains and grasses centers of business throughout the world. 
and forage crops. Corn yields well in most parts of the State, and is being A number of trunk lines of railroad enter Florida from the North, giving 
cultivated much more than formerly It is possible in Florida to raise two most of the important cities of the State connection with the country’s prin 
or three crops each season on the same land, thus giving farmers oppor cipal markets. The Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line traverse 
tunities for money making unknown to Western farmers. Cowpeas, Soy beans, much of the State, and the Louisville and Nashville runs across a portion 
Bermuda onions are being raised in ever-increasing quantity; grasses are of the upper part from east to west. The Florida East Coast Railway runs 
being cultivated and forage is being cared for, whereas, a few years ago stock along the entire ocean front, from Jacksonville to Key West. The southern 
was allowed to run at large and live as it could. Dairying is receiving a good portion of this road, passing from key to key for 100 miles from the main- 
deal attention in a number of places, and the returns from it have been land to Key West, constitutes one of the greatest feats of railroad construc 
found satisfactory. High-grade tobacco is produced in some of the Northern tion ever accomplished, and doubtless the largest and most striking business 
counties achievement ever wrought by a single man by his own capital. In places it 

There is much timber, and the lumber business is one of leading impor passes, by a succession of reinforced concrete arches, or long lines of steel 
tance Many sawmills are working in various sections, and there are several girder or cantilever bridges, over miles of open water. The longest of these 
large plants for the manufacture of barrels, boxes and crates for use in ship stretches is almost seven miles. At some points the traveler is carried en 
ping fruits and vegetables. Large quantities of naval stores are gathered, and tirely out of sight of land. There are numerous shorter lines of road in the 
turpentine camps are to be seen in every part of the State. The cigar industry; State, reaching into nearly every section. 
at Key West and Tampa employs millions of capital and thousands of opera- The population of Florida increased between 1906 and 1910 over 42 per 
tives, most of the latter being foreigners. The daily output at Tampa is about cent., a much larger gain than that of any other State east of the Rocky 
1,000,000 cigars Mountains, except Okiahoma. 

The State is the largest producer of phosphate rock in the country Im The climate of Florida is greatly influenced by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
mense deposits are found in several counties, and its mining and shipping Gulf of Mexico. Extremes of heat or cold are very rare, the temperature 
give employment to many men. In 1911 the amount shipped from the State seldom falling below 32 or rising above 90 
was 2,494,572 long tons. Much of it was exported. Florida rock is the basis Many of the counties are carrying on comprehensive plans of road build- 
of much of the fertilizer industry of Europe, as well as of this country. Eno ing that in time will make the State a network of improved highways, over 
mous plants equipped with the most modern machinery are in operation in which the farmer can easily and cheaply haul his products to the railroad, 
the phosphate districts. The shipment of this rock to foreign and American or the visitor can speed his automobile in comfort and safety. 
ports has created a very large business at a number of Florida ports, at which With its semi-tropical vegetation appealing greatly to every visitor, its 
phosphate elevators have been-built for storing and handling the rock and unusual climatic advantages, for the Florida climate is an asset as tangible 
putting it on shipboard as the coal and iron of Alabama are to that State, it is drawing an ever 

Peat is found in many places It has not been much utilized for fuel as increasing number of winter tourists, some seeking its balmy air for health, 
yet, though it is being used for that purpose in at least one place, and one some to escape the rigors of Northern and Western winters, some merely for 
plant is using it as a filler for fertilizer. Experiments have shown it to be of the pleasure of outdoor life that they may enjoy the summer climate through 
great value as a producer of power when used in gas producer machines, a out the winter season. Thousands of people of wealth are making their 
fact that opens up possibilities in a number of lines of manufacture winter homes in Florida. Thousands of moderate means are locating in 

The waters abound in fish of many kinds, and the fishing industry is an im that State as a permanent home, with a view to making a living in a region 
portant one in numerous communities. Thousands of tons of fish are shipped of such great advantages. Thousands of others are moving there because 
each year to Northern markets. Catching and shipping green turtles is an of the harshness of the winters in Northern latitudes. During the winter, 
important industry at Key West Sponge fishing, formerly confined mainly Florida railroads and hotels are taxed to their utmost capacity to care for 
to the Key West section, is now a leading industry at Tarpon Springs, where visitors; and yet any one who investigates the subject will soon see that the 
there is a colony of about 2000 Greek sponge fishers who have been attracted movement has only begun. Many people who have tried California have turned 
from the Mediterranean sponge industry by the larger opportunities found at to Florida as offering better climatic and business advantages: and what 
Tarpon Springs California has been to the development of the Pacific Coast, Florida is to be 

Throughout various portions of the State herds of cattle run at large to the Eastern States. It is destined to be one of the most prosperous sections 
through the woods and swamps and upon the prairies, thriving on the pas of the Union, the home of millions of contented people, a great winter resort 
turage in a manner quite satisfactory to their owners. These cattle are not and playground of tens of thousands who can afford to spend their winters 
large, but latterly the stock is being improved by the introduction of better away from business and the harshness of other climates. Florida is in the 
breeds, and the average size is being raised. With improved breeding and im infancy of its development. 

FLORIDA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 
Land Area, 51,861 Square Miles. 
1880. 1890. 1900. 1912. 
i a 269,493 391,422 *794,000 
Manufactures: § 

ea a a ae $3,211,000 $11,110,000 $33,107,000 +$65,291,000 

a 3,946,000 $18,223,000 $36,810,000 +$72,890,000 
Cotton Mills: 

Spindles active... ibis pas Oe a Acues caranthc ot ates tenis 816 ane Sn =aaveciizesx Acc cats accuse pera 

EE 166,250 cdbuedeee! j..- <danneneder i. j.§ Waewusar 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

Products, value....... Venki ha ki ba Aikwhw hee wiiedietes: j- i eirbemtee jé § tete eae +$514,000 
Lumber cut, feet......... aD Sean stat Cae al lis arc 247,627,000 111,436,000 788,905,000 £983,824,000 
Improved farm lands, acres...................... 9417, non 1,145,693 1,511,653 $1,803,000 
Farm lands, buildings, value.................... $20,291,8 $72,745,180 $40,799,838 §$117,623,000 
Agricultural products, value..................... $7,439, oes $12,086,000 $18,309,000 *$43,659,000 
ee 54,997 57,928 56,875 *61,000 
Grain, bushels: 

MME 35 se ckuekaleiwheckics 3,522,000 1,570,000 1,156,000 8,064,000 

ee Ae aie ie lo ae ee a 136,000 573,000 378,000 740,000 
Livestock: 

ES ee ae een 151,000 165,881 751,000 981,000 

es ra on es we 106,000 98,275 125,000 120,000 

es i ere as ns tone As 287,000 374,241 161,000 954,000 
Mineral products, value. . rere $1,500 $464,706 $3,326,517 “$11,000,000 
as a cs ae = 16,501 706,243 *2,789,000 
Nee ao uiniargis 518 2,490 3,256 5,107 
National Banks: 

I cee rr ce Ee a kn tt $312,335 $5,603,848 $9,642,703 $58,005,178 

tent ak hoe as wlan yh ouece Vane nexuedad wis $100,000 $1,150,000 $1,155,000 $7,245,000 

Individual deposits. RA cce nice aha eR $157,203 $3,363,953 $6,435,441 $32,035,316 
EES ne a ee ee $287,2 289 $852,739 $3,714,831 $28,683,450 


Common school expenditures. . 
Property, true value. . 
"Not 


Partly estimated 


including 


$114,89 


$120,000,000 


neighborhood industries and-hand trades 


$516,533 


$389,489,000 


in 190%. +Fis 


gures of 


1909 


$: 


Figures of 


$765,777 


335,700,000 
1911. 


$Figures 


of | 


910. 


Ray 774,000 
$625,000,000 
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I] Part Il THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET vor 
vill 
GEORGIA 
on 
ld- 
ng 
. THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION 
ng Value of 
in Products of 1880. 1890. 1900. 1912. 
Se 
on Factories... $36,441,000 $68,917,000 $106,655,000 $245,000,000 
ns 
# Farms...... $67,029,000 $83,371,000 $104,304,000 $269,220,000 
: Forests. . $8,125,000 $17,978,000 $22,841,000 $35,632,000 
Ss Mines.... $703,000 $2,818,000 $3,448,000 $6,000,000 
it 
; 
. These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, shouid be read 
™ tion with the statements on page 93 
n 
— 
er 
ky 
EORGIA, largest of the States east of the Mississippi, has 59,265 believed by some authorities that $s 18 ( irgest gre ( eld of overt 
- square miles, cf which water covers 540 It lies between 50° 21 one bale per acre ever made by any cotton grower in the Sout 
si and 35° north latitude, and between 3 7’ 2} and & 12 Corn, Wheat, oats—all the principal grains-—yield well in Georgia. Corn is 
? longitude west from Washington Its climate varies from that ol produced in all sections, while wheat is better adapted to the middle and the 
~ ‘ Florida as far south as Jacksonville to the mountain region ol northern portions of the Stat In Flovd county, in t northwestern portion 
‘ Tennessee about Chattanooga Across the northern end of the State are and in adjoining counties, fine crops of whe re made. O eon well cul 
mountains, the Blue Ridge chain in the east and Sand and Lookout mountains vated land vielded from 30 to 50 b } course bove the 
i in the western corner, rising to high altitudes above the broad, rich valleys average of the Stat Rye and bart ) ce we ! ections 
‘ lying between. Chattahoochie ridge, an offshoot from the Blue Ridge chain, Rice is grown along the seabos vhere cre P pted to its 
! running south of the Chattahoochie River, forms the divide between the At production Joth the lowland at 
h, lantic and Gulf watersheds, but loses its mountainous character and sinks to {n unusual number of the grasses and forage crops are found in Georgia 
iY a broad plateau-like eminence as it runs south, and spreads out to a rolling, making it an excellent location for stock-raisinsg \mong the varieties most 
rh plain-like surface as it nears Atlanta The general contour of the State Is common and most useful for hay and forage are Ber ida er orchard grass 
, mountainous on the north, with the higher elevations breaking rapidly down crab grass, Heard’s grass, the clovers, lez] ‘ i n ‘ vetch, soy 
n into rolling plateau lands in the Piedmont region, and these sloping more beans, cow peas, and such crops as sor; peanuts and chufas Timothy 
n slowly into the low, level reaches of the coast country and the southern border makes a good crop in some of the northert yuunties nd blue grass is grown 
a The average temperature is 65 degrees Fahrenheit, and for its 320-mile reach in some sections. One advantage Geors eniovs th the other Southern 
north and south its elevation rises from sea level to 5000 feet The average States is that three or four crops of ! be 1 le ont ind in one vear 
- rainfall is 46 to 50 inches. The coast region has a mean winter temperature In many portions of Southern Georgia, as we n some of the other Southern 
= of 48 degrees, and rarely goes below 32 degrees States, two different crops ar . \ ’ nd each vear 
’ The soils of Georgia are of many kinds, from the muck of the swamps and Sugar cane for making syrup is a standard crop in some sections of the 
fe the alluvia of the river bottoms through the various loams and clays to un State, and from 600 to 800 gallons of syruy e been produced per acre In 
- productive sands. The products are alike varied, and combine every kind of i number of places tobacco is grow) nd in 1910 the average return per acre 
ns grain, vegetable and fruit grown in any part of the United States, from rice was $147 on the Georgia crop Buckwheat nd broom corn are grown in nu 
- to wheat, from plantains to winter potatoes, and from oranges to apples The merous localities, but only to a limited extent anvwhere. thous both produce 
contour of the country as it falls from mountain to plateau and from plateau well. Peanuts are prolific producers e grown in many section Irish 
’ to pine flats and from pine flats to lowlands, and the many streams that take potatoes and sweet potatoes produce bundat ’ nd the crops of each fre 
their rise in the higher sections and flow through the various levels to the sea Guently run as high in value as $150 to $200 an aers 
present many opportunities for the development of water-powel! \ number Georgia has become famous for watermelo! nd the shipments run over! 
of hydro-electric companies are operating in the State, the aggregate powel! several thousand carloads a year They ero n pl t illy every part of the 
now utilized being several hundred thousand horse-power, while several com State, but the principal districts in whi the re 2row! rgely for shipment 
panies are at work developing other powers. Very large developments have are in South Georgia. They attain great size and are of fine flavor, making 
been made around Columbus, Macon, Atlanta, Augusta and other points, fur them popular in all the markets of the count: Phe often make a most 
nishing electric power to these cities and the surrounding country One com profitable crop for the growe1 The growing of teloupes has become a 
100 pany, capitalized at $57,000,000, in which English and Canadian investors are prominent part of husbandry in some portions ¢ the State, notably in the 
largely interested, controls an aggregate of about 300,000 to 400,000 of devel southwestern section, about Albany Unusu fine ones re raised there 
00 ype and undeveloped powe1! Its largest single power plant is at Tallulah und many carloads are sent to the Norther rket t time when they 
100 ‘alls, where about 90,000 horse-power will be generated This company, command high prices 
which controls the street railway system of Atlanta, will ultimately extend The Georgia peach is no less we d vorably know! { country 
lines through some of the surrounding country until they connect up many of markets than the Georgia watermelor nd the pea ro ¢ industry is one 
the more important towns and cities throughout Piedmont and North Georgia of great importance to the State It is estimated t t the re now in Georgia 
Other companies operating in the sections tributary to Columbus, Macon and omething like 1S.00,000 peach tre k of e pen } ne n the 
00 Augusta, represent many millions of dollars of capital invested or being ex counties southwest of the central ‘ é ir vwints bein 
00 pended in hydro-electric work Fort Valley and Marshallvill Dut | ! ne road alone 
00 There are few, if any, lines of agriculture which are not engaged in to arried 5334 carloads of peaches out of the State Plums, pe nd other fruit 
00 some extent in Georgia, for the varied soil and climate permit the cultivation ire also raised to a considerable extent On the lowlands ng along the 
00 of nearly every crop of the temperate zone Of recent years there has been coast oranges and other citrus fruits ar row together t great quantities 
00 a wide dissemination of agricultural knowledge among the people, and the of figs Apples have been grown commer! the norther ounties for 
consequence is a better average of farming, larger vields per acre, and a great the past few years, and the promise is good for reve iy y e int t branch 
00 impulse in the agricultural life of the State. Georgia has well established of orcharding In the upper Piedmont and mountain sectie pple-growing is 
100 agricultural schools and demonstration farms. The railroads have adopted making rapid progress 
the plan of running demonstration trains through the agriculural sections The soils in numerous sections e been found of the est rtue in the 
00 penetrated by their lines, and a general awakening in the minds of the people production of truck crops, and this, combined v the « ‘ ons of the 
100 to the necessity of better methods has been brought about Diversification of coast section, has caused a large and lue1 ve truck-growing business to be 
00 crops, the enlarged use of fertilizers, the growing of home supplies on the built up in a number of communities Tomatoes, beans, pe cabbage, lettuce 
00 farm, orcharding, stock-raising and dairying as part of the general farm onions, cauliflowe early potatoes ! ! er corn and vs 
00 Scheme, all these things have been taught and are being practiced throughout rious Other vegetables are produces ‘ ‘ nd owil to the 
04 the State. excellent transportation facilities furnished by the railroad lines are put into 
Of the crops raised in Georgia cotton is the most important This State the markets of the Northern and Western cities fre nd crisp and in condi 
Stands second to Texas in the production of that staple The average product tion to command the highest prices In North Geors oO vegetables of all 
of cotton throughout the State is from one-half to four-tenths of a bale per kinds yield prolifically 
acre, while lands properly fertilized and carefully cultivated frequently pro With improved agricultural conditio gen ‘ ome nproved 
duce a bale or more to the acre In 1912, on a 17,900-acre farm of cutover pine methods in stock-raising and improvement in the stock raised. The many 
and, a large portion of which is now being farmed in the most scientific way, nutritious grasses and forage crops that grow throughout the State in suc] 
2700 bales of cotton were produced on 2500 acres. While a larger yield per exuberance, and the mild climate that permits stock to graze through pra¢ 


acre has often been made in different parts of the South on small tracts, it is tically all of every winter, make ids conditions for profit he growing of 
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cattle, hogs, horses and mules. Dairy products are now being furnished to a 
large extent from Georgia farms. 

Pecan growing is becoming an important part of the productive life of 
Georgia, and especially in the southwestern part many orchards are being 
set to the best varieties of that popular nut. The industry has proven very 
profitable and is being vigorously developed, giving promise of becoming a 
source of much wealth to the State. 

A large portion of Georgia is yet covered with forests, in which stand hun- 
dreds of millions of feet of timber that produces the best quality of lumber. 
In the coast regions is much pine, the swamps are full of cypress and gum, 
and on the uplands and in the mountains are the oaks, poplar, chestnut, ash, 
elm, hickory, walnut and other hardwoods. Hundreds of mills, from the most 
modern band-saw type to the old-style “portable,” are engaged in turning the 
timber into lumber, and the output runs well over a billion feet a year. There 
is also a very considerable development being made in furniture and wagon- 
making and kindred interests. 

The State is rich in mineral deposits, both as to variety and as to quantity 
in which many of them are found. It has marbles of the highest rank for 
building purposes and practically of unlimited extent, fine granites in equal 
abundance, a granite mountain near Atlanta being classed as one of the great- 
est granite beds known in the world; kaolins for making the highest class pot- 
tery, and clays for the manufacture of all kinds of brick, tile and sewer pipe. 
It has limestone and shales needed for making high-class Portland cement. 
Red and brown iron ores are found in a number of the counties. There is a 
coal area of 167 square miles, largely in the northwestern section, where an 
excellent grade of steam and coking coal is found. Bauxite exists in large 
quantities; it is mined extensively for use in the aluminum plants at Pitts- 
burgh and at Niagara Falls. There are important gold deposits in a number 
of counties, and mining has been carried on for almost a hundred years. The 
first gold coins issued by the United States, in 1829, were from Georgia metal. 
In 1838 a branch of the United States mint was established at Dahlonega and 
coined $6,000,000 up to 1860. Gold mining is still being carried on in these 
counties. Other valuable minerals found in the State are asbestos, corundum, 
talc, graphite, barytes, copper and others. Phosphate rock is found in South 
Georgia. 

The industrial development of Georgia has made rapid progress and covers 
a very wide range of diversified manufacture. There is no one line of industry 
standing out pre-eminent as in many cther States, but throughout the State 
there is a broad, general diversification of manufactures, including an unusually 
large number of separate industries. Cotton manufacturing takes the lead 
as the largest single industry in Georgia. The State has more than 2,000,000 
spindles and 40,000 looms. Many of the mills are of exceptional size, and some 
of them produce a very high grade of goods. One of the very large mills of 
the State makes high-grade cotton duck out of Sea Island and Egyptian cotton 
for use in the manufacture of automobile tires of the highest quality. This 
mill has sold as high as 1,000,000 yards of high-grade cotton duck to one tire 
manufacturer in one season. As in general manufacturing throughout the 
State, so in the cotton industry there is a wide diversification of products. 
The State has an unusually wide range of raw materials for manufactures, in- 


cluding cotton, lumber, iron, clays for brick and tile work, as well as kaolin 
for high-grade pottery work. Georgia, however, has not depended upon its 
own resources exclusively, but has drawn from surrounding States raw ma- 
terials for manufacturing; thus taking pig-iron, for instance, from Birming- 
ham and utilizing it in the manufacture of steel, engines, boilers, ice and 
refrigerating machinery, and many other products. It has drawn phosphate 
rock from Florida and other fertilizer ingredients from the West, and in con- 
nection with local materials has developed a very large fertilizer industry. 
In a well-rounded industrial life there is probably no other State in the Union 
that has laid a better foundation for continued expansion. The rapidity of its 
industrial development is illustrated in the fact that the value of its factory 
products increased from $106,655,000 in 1900 to $245,000,000 in 1912. 

The progress of the banking interests of the State are indicative of the 
general progress and prosperity of Georgia. The total national banking re- 
sources of Georgia rose from $23,500,000 in 1900 to $102,684,000 in 1912. During 
the same time individual deposits in national banks advanced from $10,800,000 
to $46,800,000, while deposits in other banks, including State, savings and 
trust companies, rose from $22,200,000 to $75,000,000. 

The leading coast cities of Georgia are Savannah, Brunswick and St. Marys, 
the latter having developed an export trade, mainly in lumber, of considerable 
extent. Savannah exported in 1912 more than $104,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise, in addition to which it has a very large coastwise trade, many 
steamers plying constantly between that port and the leading ports of the 
North Atlantic. The value of the exports from Savannah were in 1912 more 
than twice as great as the total value of exports from San Francisco, and 
$26,000,000 larger than the combined exports of all the United States Pacific 
ports, excepting San Francisco. The exports from Brunswick exceed in value 
by $5,000,000 the exports from all these Pacific ports, except San Francisco and 
Puget Sound. 

Georgia has 7500 miles of railroad. Within the last few years the facilities 
of the railroads of the State have been fully taxed by the growing traffic, and 
large improvements are under way for the increase of railroad facilities, the 
betterment of existing lines by double tracking and better grades. Notwith- 
standing these improvements, however, the growth of the State promises to 
be so rapid as to necessitate a very great increase in railroad mileage and in 
double tracking. 

Georgia has a thorough public school system, at the head of which stands 
a university of high class, supplemented by a school of technology of unusual 
promise, and reinforced by scores of high schools and thousands of those of 
lesser grade throughout the State. There are also many denominational 
schools and private institutions doing splendid educational work, and some of 
them ranking among the best in the country. The expenditures for the main- 
tenance of common schools now considerably exceed $4,000,000 a year. 

Convicts working on the roads, hundreds of miles of splendid roads have 
been constructed. Few States in the Union are giving greater attention to 


this matter. 

Georgia has great resources in soil, climate, water-powers, timbers, gran- 
ites, marbles, clays and other resources, offering an almost unlimited field for 
industrial and agricultural expansion. 


GEORGIA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 
Land Area, 58,725 Square Miles. 





1880. 
SEE eee eee 1,542,180 
Manufactures: { 
Es ies aig wi $20,672,000 
Products—value $36,441,000 
Cotton Mills: 
Spindles active. 198,656 
Looms active...... 4,493 


Cotton used, pounds. 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 
Products, value..... 


33,757,199 


Pig-iron made, tons. . 24,394 
Coke made, tons..... . 38,041 
Lumber cut, feet........... 451,788,000 
Improved farm lands, acres. . 8,204,720 
Farm lands, buildings, value. . $111,910,540 
Agricultural products, value. $67,029,000 
Cotton crop, running bales. . 814,441 
Grain, bushels: 

ree 21,939,000 

Wheat 3,056,000 

Oats 6,185,000 
Livestock: 

Cattle 860,000 

Sheep 527,000 

Swine . 1,471,000 
Mineral products, value. $703,078 
Coal mined, tons........ 154,644 
Iron ore mined, tons. 24,394 


Railroad mileage... . 
National Banks: 


2,459 


Resources $7,849,727 
Capital $2,221,000 
Individual deposits. $2,012,457 
Other banks, deposits... . $5,910,827 
Common school expenditures. $471,029 
ee $606,000,000 


*Partly estimated. Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. 
Missouri and North Carolina. 


1890. 1900. 1912. 
1,837,353 2,216,331 *2,685,000 
$56,922,000 $89,790,000 +$202,778,000 
$68,917,000 $106,655,000 +$202,863,000 
445,452 815,545 1,956,894 
10,459 19,398 39,842 
69,139,410 145,833,115 278,894,317 
$1,670,196 $8,064,112 +$17,084,000 
29,184 67,033 **35,000 
102,233 73,928 *43,000 
572,970,000 1,308,610,000 $801,611,000 
9,582,866 10,615,644 §12,264,000 
$152,006,230 $183,370,120 §$477,603,000 
$83,371,000 $104,304,060 *$269,220,000 
1,191,846 1,300,184 *1,880,000 
31,306,000 34,119,000 54,510,000 
1,411,000 5,011,000 1,256,000 
5,455,000 7,010,000 7,571,000 
824,818 899,000 1,073,000 
440,459 336,000 174,000 
1,396,362 1,424,000 2,098,000 
$2,817,706 $3,448,233 *$6,000,000 
228,337 315,557 *170,000 
244,088 336,186 *233,000 
4,601 5,730 7,442 
$15,985,846 $23,563,136 $102,684,216 
$3,906,000 $4,306,000 $14,945,000 
$6,334,808 $10,864,848 $47,821,518 
$14,205,711 $22,260,235 $75,036,502 
$1,190,354 $1,980,016 §$4,420,000 
$852,409,000 $936,000,000 *$1,590,000,000 


+Figures of 1909. 


tFigures of 1911. 


§Figures of 1910. **Including 
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: ENTUCKY 


na- 
ng- 
ind 
ate 


ry. THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 
ion Value of 


its Products ot 1880. 1890. 1900. 1912. 

Factories... $75,483,000 $126,720,000 $154,166,000 $270,000,000 
re- Farms...... $63,850,000 $65,948,000 $123,267,000 $219,073,000 
Forests..... $6,773,000 $13,123,000 $22,968,000 $24,856,000 
” Mines...... $1,583,000 $4,316,000 $7,102,000 $21,600,000 





These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated ould be read in conne 


tion with the statements on page 93 











re 


fie 





ue ENTUCKY is a name synonymous in the minds of the people with Kentucky has long been one of the leading States in agriculture, both with 
nd blue grass, good horses, fine turnpike roads, highbred cattle, and respect to the value of the output an wi range of | ( Corn 
the most delightful conditions of rural life. And, indeed, the the chief among thes and is followe ) ace hay and f e, W 

s reputation of the State as the possessor of these things is justi potatoes and oats In order I : . ol tol ; 

nd fied by the facts. Only it must not be supposed that they con- it $155,000,000. In the production of tobacco, Kentucky lead 

he stitute all, or even the most, of Kentucky's possessions. For in its area of ‘he States, with an annual product worth approximately $40,000,000. Esp 

h- 40,598 square miles it has so many riches of resource that it is hard to say C!@!Y 38 it pre-eminent in the growing of the famous white burk » Popoene 

to which among them is entitled to primacy. It has long been famous for its Y@riety for which there is always a good demand. In mp { Blue G 

in agriculture, and little thought is given it as a manufacturing community, yet eh gion of the State grows practically e entire supply of t ed Sta 
the products of its manufacturing plants have overtaken and passed in valu The crop of hemp in 1909 was 6,500,000 po \H the gra and 10 

ls those of its farms, and its wealth of raw materials must, in the economy of CPS do well in practically all portions of the Sta Timou 

al modern life, make it still more prominent in the matter of manufactures. — - much as three tons to the acre having been cut, and the hay i 

of , . pecullarly appetizing and nutritious, a tact to ! 


: Kentucky’s geographical position is of great strategic importance : f 

l , . . 7 » : of the superiority of Kentucky-bred race hors \lfalfa growers get fro 
as it is the border State between North and South, partaking of the climate, 

f four to six tons an acre in good season Rye y or buc vheat are found 


. the soils and topographic character of the one, and yet so situated as to : ' 
n . ° . am, on aimost every important irm in Ne I I 
ws secure the greatest benefit from close trade relations with the other. Then TI : ' : 
- : he combination oO Soll, climats and market lacilith Make 
too, its northern, western, northeastern and southern boundaries are fixed by shee 
e profitable business in various portions of Kentucky, and l ) 


navigable streams, the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Big Sandy and the Ten 2 ; 
t a considerable extent All the truck crops yi well ect potato ( 











. nessee rivers, that furnish the cheapest known transportation, while its east SEE ID SAN TO a OR es ' - 
ern boundary comprises the rich coal fields of Southwestern Virginia and West ~~’ Ne? pce ae ed Hse AA AROSE oe eee 

- Virginia, of the riches of which it also partakes. In addition to the rivers = nag aul eeempaaan wascnrns ; ‘6 m a — 7 

a mentioned above—forming a boundary of more than 800 miles of navigable aoe "8 a eee Npricht _ ek . ee ; 2 “ 7 — “ ie 
waters—it has other streams of greater or less navigable length, the whole ee . lag teers en ” ES a : ™~ op : ; “ “AY silence ; hy 
reaching a total of something like 1500 miles. Chief among these, though by nN “ ' ze = reotengre 8 — = yee : sie pe ae ‘ ere 
no means completing the list, are the Kentucky River, the Cumberland, the 2 ‘ proenecis 27 eared : . <b awe 7 ao A . ” are 
Green, the Licking and the Tradewater. aaa ae nigerian ye ee diles, ah: om - , . ) Pe ii 

Kentucky is divided into three natural parts, the Mountain region, the a a0 is z : 

0 Blue Grass and the Jackson Purchase. The Mountain region embraces about The mountain section of the eastern portion of Kentucky fur es excel 
10,000 square miles of the eastern portion of the State and furnishes much of tional opportunities for the « n P “ ng 1 

() the output of minerals that brings to the State each year millions of dollars entire perfection where properly cared 1 Commercial orci 

0) It is a high plateau, deeply cut by streams, and with ranges of mountains been developed to any considerable exter ; ‘het one 
along the southeastern border, which is extremely rugged. The plateau has undoubtiadiy one of ranches of 

4 an average elevation of between 1000 and 1500 feet, and the mountains rise ment in the near futur: The gray ‘ i} e the ces 

2 to great height above this in places. Coal measures of great thickness and the State are also of ar sad ' 

7 of extremely high quality of product underlie practically this entire area, and are seen ther Peaches make ai 
there are numerous other minerals also found in it in such quantity and of also in the rict nds of a ‘ 

0 such value as to offer excellent opportunities for future development Fine have been found profitable. P plu , 

() forests, virgin to the axe, cover wide areas of the mountain division, the tim sections. Orcharding is receiving mu nee thon i i » than 

() ber being of the finest hardwood varieties, of which all kinds are represented efore. and the most scie1 ; , ’ : , 

(0 —the oaks, poplar, maple, beech, walnut, chestnut, hemlock, hickory—all the ticed. with results th: , tin al , ; 

0 various kinds of merchantable hardwoods. In fact, this section of Kentucky which will unquestionably cause 1 ; 

0 lies in the great central hardwood belt, than which there are no richer timber In addition to raising fine f , F 

0) lands in the country. market. Kentucky has extensiv: ' ; ; 

0 The Blue Grass region is that far-famed section of Kentucky that comes more importanc: Pure bred dairy s is used in all the important 
at once to the mind when mention is made of thoroughbred horses, short-horn of the State. and record-vreaki , ers ] een produced Arour 

0 cattle, fine mules and rich and hospitable rural homes. This section occupies the cities and large towns of t State re d es that cater to the 

0 the north central portion of the State and covers about 8000 square miles. trade. while ire ¢ ! hip f 

0 It is a limestone region, whose soils have been made by a mixture of dis lars’ wort! » ¢ O Lex 
integrated limestone and the alluvial deposits of the ages, a combination that has about efly Je ! 

0 has no superior for general agricultural and stock-raising purposes. Blu St. Louis and lue G ‘ k 

0 grass springs up spontaneously in fields left uncultivated, and yields heavily and brings top prices in all 

0 and permanently of that choice of grazing grasses. The soils also yield The poultry business is ; » reachir tion of great imr nee in 

0 abundantly of corn, wheat, tobacco, hay and of fruits and vegetables of all State. The climate and soil seem spec ‘ ‘ » the produ n of 1 

Y kinds known to the temperate zone. The Blue Grass region is noted also for bred fowls and they mature ea 

D the excellence of its country roads, miles of smooth, well-graded, macadam- multiply in great number The isine and rat 

2 surfaced highways that make driving a pleasure, and render country life at- creased as the demand for poultry iners oug it e count Ker 

tractive as only good roads can. tucky annually ships many thousands of turkeys to Eastern and W 

: The Jackson Purchase is that portion of the State lying between the Mis markets 

2 Sissippi and Tennessee rivers, rich in farm potentialities. It is a level, In mineral resources, Kentucky is par al rit In addition to « 

9 fertile body of land, with deep alluvial soils, and is unsurpassed for the has asp! varytes, cement rot ( fi nd, inf 

7 production of grain, tobacco, hay and truck crops. The southwestern part earth, iron ore, lead, lime, mineral w na l ( nd 

) of the Jackson Purchase lies within the cotton belt, and some of the farmers building stone. The coal area is 16,700 square mil e the ci I if 
have raised that staple with profit, but it is not planted to any very consider- Great Britain and only a few hundred square miles I than the coal area of 

3 able extent. Trucking is engaged in to a large extent and with satisfactory Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria, Belgium and Italy combined. Experis 


results. of Connellsville, Pa., a region which has claimed pre-eminence for the quality 
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as quantity for it, the leading coke-making cente1 
Elkhorn coal of Eastern Kentucky makes a 
They claim that Eastern Ken 


coking coal known in this or any 


of its coking coal as well 


of the country, now admit that the 


much higher grade of coke than Connellsville 
tucky has the largest field of high-grade 
About 


f coal properties in that 


other country. $50,000,000 are being expended in the purchase and 


development territory and in the construction of 


railroads to open up this field. One company is carrying out a development 


scheme on so large a scale that it is expected to have an output of 7,000,000 


} 


tons a year, which is said to be the largest coal mining undertaking ever 


projected by one company for what is practically one operation. In the west 


ern coal field, mining enterprises are likewise being extended on a largé 


scale. The output of coal in Kentucky in 1911 was 14,000,000 tons, but these 


figures will be swelled very rapidly now that these new mining operations are 


getting into the active producing period, Extensive gas fields are found also, 


and for a number of years the product of many wells in the northern portion 
of the State has been piped elsewhere for lighting, power and fuel purposes 
Oil |} ween found at a number of points in the State, and it is expected that 
the near future will see Kentucky numbered among the important producers 
of both oil and natu gas 

In the heavily timbered portions of the State, hundreds of mills are at 


products of the forests into merchantable form, and the 


ouly of lumber reached, in 1910, 753,556,000 feet There are also many 
tave mills and general woodworking plants at various points. Altogether, 
the lumber industry and the interests that go with it form a large part of 
the industrial life of the Stat« 

In general manufactures Kentucky has rapidly advanced in the past few 
eal the lue of the factory products having risen from $126,000,000 in 
round numbers in 1900 to $224,000,000 in) 1909 The manufacturing business 
includes shoe factories, tanneries, sawmills, box factories, stave, barrel and 
all kinds of woodworking plants: steel mills, machine shops, foundries, tool 
works, brass foundries, general metal industries; cotton and woolen mills 
knitting mills, clothing factories, breweries, distilleries, creameries, can 
neries, potteries, brick plant tile works, cement plants, wagon and carriage 


works, tobacco factories and many others of a miscellaneous characier that 


give employment to many people and largely swell the wage roll of the 


Stat Louisville, the State’s chief city. is also its chief manufacturing point, 


and it has a very large number of plants that do an enormous business. A 


number of its leading concerns have made marked progress in the 


very 


development of foreign trade Many towns of the State are offering special 


inducements to those who desire to engage in manufacturing enterprises, be 


sides the advantages of raw material, transportation facilities and labo 


supply Among these is exemptions from taxation for a period of five years 


Of immense value in the development of the manufacturing interests of 


conformation of the State, with its rivers 


districts to seek the level of the sea, makes for great water-pc 


abound in all the streams. The potentialities of the leading 


nessee, the Cumberland, the Green, the Kentucky, the 


and the many smaller streams through all parts of the Stat 


at 1,560,000 horse-power. Of this immense 
awaits the 


been developed, and the remainds 


demands of business shall imperatively call for its being b 


The resources of Kentucky for mining, manufacturing and 


vast and varied. All things considered, there is probably no 
dowed area in the world. 
afforded to nearly all portions of 


Nashville, the Mob 


Ohio nber of 


Railroad facilities ar« 


lines of the Southern, the Louisville & 
Queen & Crescent, the 


that traverse it in every 


Chesapeake & and a nui 


direction. Important developments 


are the branch lines the Baltimore & Ohio and the Louisville 


building into the coal fields of the Elkhorn region, and the 


d & Ohio from Southwestern Virginia to 


Carolina, Clinch fie 
of the 


ing the 


Big Sandy These will add materially to the 


markets with its products 


The educational advantages offered by Kentucky are ne 


State has a progressive system of public schools, headed by 


versity at Lexington, and embracing agricultural and other te 


followed in turn by high schools and an efficient system of 


The State expends 


In addition to the public schools, there are private institutior 


acter—colleges, universities, seminaries, academies and profes 
nical schools—in many of the towns, all of which, as wel 


schools, are well attended. 


In numerous sections of Kentucky, lands are still very « 


of small means can purchase good farming lands at 


inducement to men of industry 
With a 


in the same sec 


and enterprise 1s, 


by-product COKE 


plant under construction in Easter 


‘tion another modern coke plant about complete 


headed by a Connellsville man for many years noted as one 


coke makers in America, added to the vast movements in 


heavy operators which are being aggressively pushed, it see 


Kentucky will rapidly take a leading position in coal mining 


position in coke making. 


The natural resources in soil, minerals and timber furn 


greater than has yet been seen in 


material development far 


with the more active work for the State’s upbuilding now in 


where, Kentucky should in the near future make a growth con 


its remarkable advantages 


KENTUCKY SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 40,181 Square Miles. 


the State to their highest degree of profitable productivity will be the numer 
ous water-power sites which are found along the many streams. The physical 
1880. 

Population 1,648,690 
Manufactures: § 

Capital : $45,813,000 

Products—value $75,483,000 
Cotton Mills: 

Spindles active Lanpartpiceickieak 9,022 

Looms active.. . OTe ; 73 

Cotton used, pounds. ; , ee 1,882,234 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

Products, value. ee eee 

(No separate figures for ISSO, 1890 and 1912 

Pig-iron made, tons 51,525 


1,250 
305,684,000 
10,731,683 
$299,298,631 
$63,850,000 
1,367 


Coke made, tons. 
Lumber cut, feet 
Improved farm lands, acres 
Farm lands, buildings, value 
Agricultural products, value. 
Cotton crop, running bales 
Grain, bushels: 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 
Livestock: 

Cattle 


86,040,000 
10,565,000 
7,026,000 


807,000 


REO SE RES vio En RD a Ce a a ae 1,000,000 
Swine 2,225,000 


$1,583,295 
946,288 
51,525 


Mineral products, value 
Coal mined, tons. 
Iron ore mined, tons 
Petroleum, barrels (in luding 
Railroad mileage 
National Banks: 
Resources: = aaa et a cans alee fates a $33,333,221 
Capital .... : Linetterervcstas ie 
Individual deposits $8,510,630 
Other banks, deposits... . $13,501,787 
Common school expenditures $1,069,030 
Property, true value. ... $902,000,000 


neighborhood industries and hand trades 


Tennessee) 


1,530 


*Partly estimated 
West Virginia 


"Not including 


1890. 1900 
1,858,635 2,147,174 


$104,071,000 
$154,166,000 


$79,812,000 
$126,720,000 
12,942 66,633 

677 991 


5,751,305 11,971,815 
$4,683,343 
17,861 71,562 


95,532 
765,343,000 
13,741,968 
$346,339,360 $382,004,890 
$65,948,000 $12 23,267,000 
873 324 


12,343 
120,820,000 
11,818,882 


63,645,000 
9,152,000 
3,954,000 


69,267,000 
12,443,000 
9,309,000 


1,007,165 
937,124 
2,036,746 
$4,315,997 
2,701,496 
77,685 
6,000 
2,942 


1,083,000 
1,297,000 
1,955,000 
$7,102,364 
5,528,964 
52,920 
62,259 
3,094 


$48,962,867 $65,758,545 
$14,853,500 $12,842,595 
$17,188,664 $27,755,375 
$27,500,082 $3 


* 
~ om 
— 
— 
— 

* 
ae 
PR 
_ 


2 { 
$2,140,678 $3,037,908 
$1, 172,232,000 $1,365,100,000 


in 1909 +Figures of 1909 Figures of 1911 $Figures of 191 


coming of the 


State's fac 


moderate 
therefore, ve 
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flowing down from mountainous 


ywers, and these 


rivers, the Ten 


Licking, the Big Sandy, 


e, are estimated 


amount only a small fraction has 


time when the 


rought into use 
agriculture 


more richly en 


the State by th 


ile & Ohio, th 
other railroads 
along that 
& Nashville 


extension ol 


the headwaters 


ilities for reach 


yteworthy 

the State Uni 
chnical schools 
graded schovols 


about $5,000,000 annually in support of its public schools 


is of high chat 
sional and t 


l as the put 


-heap, and men 


prices 


ry great. 
1 Kentucky, 


dd by a compan 


- 


of the foremost 


coal mining 


'- 


‘ms certain that 


and a dominant 
ish a basis for 
the State, and 
evidence ev: 


imensurate wit! 


1912 
*2,317,000 
+$172,779,000 
+$223,754,000 
96,452 
1,437 
14,057,796 


68,760 
*70,000 
£632,415,000 
$14,334,000 
§$633,782,000 
*$219,073,000 
*1,000 


109,440,000 
6,860,000 
4,035,000 


959,000 
1,320, 000 
1,724,000 

‘$21,600,000 
15,500,000 
**70,000 
500,000 
3,976 


$1: 3,288,627 

06% 5,900 
.942,583 
4,994,395 
§$ §$5,649, 000 


tha 
o-_— hy 
— 


*$1,! $18,000,000 


0. **Including 
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Part II 


LOUISIANA 


THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 





Value of 


Factories... $24,205,000 
$42,884,000 
$2,941,000 
Mines...... $48,000 


Farms. . 


Forests. 


These figures, especially those for 1912 


tion with the statements on page % 





Products of 1880. 1890. 
$57,807,000 
$54,344,000 
$9,575,000 
$423,000 


1900. 


$121,182,000 
$72,667,000 
$29,015,000 


$789,000 


that are estimated, shouk 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


1912. 


$272,000,000 
$113,421,000 
$110,242,000 

$18,150,000 


1 be read 








OUISIANA has an area of 58,506 square miles, of which 3097 are 
covered with water. Its acreage is 29,061,760. Of this amount 


13,000,000 acres are covered with ailuvial soil and the remainder 


is upland. At the present time only about 5,000,000 acres of the 





total is in cultivation 

The alluvial lands are those lying on the rivers and bayous and in the 
marshes about the coast of gulf and lakes Some of them lie so low as to be 
subject to overflow, and for their protection an extensive system of “levees 
has been built, behind which immense yields of various crops are grown, for 
there is no more fertile soil to be found anywhere than in these Louisiana 
lowlands. Other portions of these lands are wet prairies and others swampy 


both of which must be drained to become available for agricultural uses 


This is being done in various portions of the State; in some upon a very large 


scale. and hundreds of thousands of acres will be reclaimed and made pro 


luctive in the next few years. When drained and properly prepared for culti 


vation these wet lands are extremely productive, and their draining will add 
greatly to the agricultural strength of the State The reclamation of the wet 
lands of the State has for several years commanded much attention, Western 


people taking the lead in vast drainage plans and the colonization of thes« 


reclaimed lands, but now local land operators and capitalists are seeing the 


are joining actively in the work. The ease with which these lands can 


ilmost unlimited potentialities which are afforded by these conditions and 
Y 
irained, their marvelous fertility and their adaptability to the widest agri 


ultural diversity promise to duplicate in many sections the remarkable 


achievements in the rice-growing area of the State. The uplands are prac 


tically all susceptible of cultivation, their productiveness being astonishing 


in some instances hardly less than that of the alluvial lands. The crops prin 


Cc 


ipally grown are cotton, corn, sugar cane, rice, peanuts, sweet potatoes, Irish 


potatoes, hay, oats, tobacco and the various kinds of truck There is con 


s 


a 
‘ 


P 


ot 


iderable stock raised, consisting of cattle, hogs and sheep, and many horses 
nd mules. In some portions of the State oranges are grown to a considerablk 
xtent, the production of this fruit for 1910 being reported at 181,880 boxes 
eaches, figs, plums, pears and apples are produced, and strawberries and 
her small fruits are grown in abundance 


The climate of Louisiana makes a large part of the State delightful for 


winter and thousands of visitors are drawn there on that account, while du 
ing the summer the temperature rarely rises to the extremes of the North 
and West. The average high temperature is 65°, the average low is 50°, th 
mean average is 57 The breezes from gulf and rivers keep down the heat 
Which is less oppressive than that of many localities much farther nort] 


T 


he winters are usually mild and pleasant, with very few days uncomfortably 
id 


Probably no other State has so many navigable rivers, lakes and bayous 


he total stretch of navigable water within Louisiana being 4794 miles. The 


most important rivers in this respect are the Mississippi, with 560 miles; the 
Red, with 510; the Sabine, with SS7; the Boeuf, with 300; the Achafalay 
With 218, and the Ouachita, with 217 Lafourche Bayou is navigable for 318 
miles and Macon Bayou for 200 miles This immense mileage of navigable 
water is of great advantage to the people of the State, furnishing them cheap 
and easy means of transportation in reaching local markets and shipping 
points Moreover, in draining large tracts of land, wide channels are cut 
with a depth of water of 6 to § feet connecting these iands with one or mor 
rivers or bayous, and this will eventually add hundreds of miles of water 
insportation. These facilities are supplemented by 5517 miles of public 
railway lines, while plantation, logging and other railroads of a private na 
re, With 1238 miles of trackage, permeate many portions of the State. Ths 
Gulf of Mexico, forming the southern boundary, and to the waters of which 


Mississippi leads down past New Orleans, gives outlet by steamships to 


he ports of all the world 


Much of the State is heavily timbered, consisting of cypress, pine, juniper, 


ak, maple, ash, elm, gum, buckeye, birch, willow, walnut, cottonwood. beech 


and numerous other va 
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106 MANUFACTURERS RECORD-—ESTABLISHED 1882 


tions of the State, and now hundreds of carloads of vegetables are shipped 
each spring to the markets of the Middle West. The principal vegetables 
grown are radishes, beans, cucumbers, cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, eggplant, 
sweet peppers, spinach, beans, peas, carrots, Onions, tomatoes, canteloupes 
and watermelons. One town alone shipped during one season 65,000 bushels 
of radishes. Enormous quantities of early strawberries are grown, and from 
almost every town in Tangipahoa parish they are shipped in carload lots, the 
total of cars each year running into the hundreds. Irish and sweet potatoes, 
mentioned above among the field crops, are grown in large quantities in the 
trucking districts and get to market at a time when prices are good. 

Stock raising is being more extensively engaged in than formerly. Beef 
cattle can be raised and fattened as economically as in any other section of 
the country and much more so than in most. The mild climate, bringing forth 
good pasturage during most of the months of the year and allowing the stock 
to feed outdoors all the time, the luxuriant growth of the best of grazing and 
forage grasses and legumes, and the cheap feed that comes from rice mill, 
cotton-seed mill and sugarhouse—all these things combine to make an ideal 
breeding, feeding and fattening ground for cattle. In view of experiments 
that have demonstrated these things, farmers are turning their attention 
more and more to the breeding of good beef stock, and high-grade cattle are 
rapidly taking the place of the small native stock that formerly roamed the 
prairies and fed on the uplands and in the imarshes of the State. Dairying 
is also being carried on to an increasing extent, and some excellent dairy 
terds are being gathered together in various places. 

Hogs are easily raised, and that line of farming is being increased from 
time to time. There are so many grasses and roots and forage crops grown 
in Louisiana which the hog finds especially adapted to him that he in many 
instances gets his growth and puts on plenty of flesh without being fed at all. 
It is said that farmers who know how to handle hogs can raise them for half 
a cent a pound. Sheep are also being grown with profit by some farmers. 

Of late the farmers of Louisiana have been raising most of their own 
horses and many of the mules they use, whereas they formerly purchased 
both in other States. The same reasons that apply to the raising of other 
stock apply to these—cheap provender and mild climatic conditions. 

Poultry raising is another branch of farming that is being found profitable 
not only as a “side line” to the general farming, but as a distinct business 
Many poultry farms have been established recently and the product raised 
for the market. Chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, guinea fowls and pigeons 
are all found profitable when properly handled. The best bred fowls known 
to the business are being utilized, and Louisiana raisers can show as fine 
pens as are to be found anywhere. 

In wanufacturing, Louisiana has recently made rapid strides, the output 


of its factories running from $24,205,000 in 1880 to 
to $121,182,000 in 1900, and reaching $223,928,000 


Part II 


7,000 in 1890, rising 


Cotton fabrics, 


cottonseed products, lumber and woodworking plants turn out a large portion 


of this product, but diversification in manufacturing will certainly come with 


appreciation of the vast supplies of natural gas, and the general advantages 


of proximity to raw mater 


ials of various kinds, the increasing 


demands of the 


country nearby and the facilities of transportation by which markets for the 


products can be easily reached. Experts hold that 


Louisiana is the most 


advantageous point in the United States for the development of great chemical] 


interests by reason of its abundant stores of oil, gas, sal 


raw materials for chemi 


cal manufacturing. For 


, Sulphur, and other 
years the sulphur 


interests of Louisiana have dominated the sulphur trade of the world, more 


than half the world’s output of sulphur being produced in this State. A large 
amount of capital was sunk by different interests in the endeavor to win 


the sulphur which had been found in boring for oil, 


conditions existing in the overburden and much quicksand, 


proved futile for many ye 


method was finally adopted of melting the sulphur in 


superheated water down i 


but owing to the peculiar 


these efforts all 


ars. Local people regarded the property as worth- 
less by reason of the heavy losses resulting from efforts to operate it, but a 


place by pumpin; 
nto it, which made it possible to pump the melte 


sulphur out. This process gave immediate success to the industry and made 


the Louisiana sulphur the ruling force in the trade 


Europe as well as 


1 America. The industry has proven phenomenally profitable, but its success 


came only after years of work and such financial loss that the property was 


discredited and in Louisia 


na considered to be worthless. 
that this sulphur industry, 


It 
taken in connection with the apparently almost 
limitless supplies of salt and gas and abundance of oil, 


is now belie i 


will finally result in 
the development of chemical interests which by reason of natural advanta: 


u 


will make Louisiana almost as dominant in some lines of chemical manu 


ture as for several years it 
In agriculture there he 
facturing and mining inte 
The value of factory prod 
1890, the value of forest 


mines twenty-four times as great. These figures, remarkable 


has been in sulphur. 


is been a marked advance, 
rests that the growth has 
ucts in 1912 was almost 
products eleven times as 


probably be surpassed in the magnitude of growth, 


even if not 


is in the manu 


most pronouns 


times as great as in 


during the coming years, for Louisiana seems to have reached a point wh 


its own people and the out 
agriculture, in diversified 


been achieved is merely the pioneering work of getting 
Louisiana has a public 


extended and improved, s 


side world are so awakening to its potentialities 


manufactures and in commerce 


upplemented by numerous 


private 


and the output of 

as they are, will 
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that all that has 


ready for great grow 
school system that is being rapidly and sur 


and denomina- 


tional schools that furnish the young with the best of educational opportunities 


LOUISIANA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 45,409 Square Miles. 


1880. 

Population ....... a 939,946 
Manufactures: {| 

Ee ' . $11,462,000 

Products—value .. mead ..... $24,205,000 
Cotton Mills: 

Spindles active..... a 6,096 

Looms active......... er oere 120 

Cotton used, pounds. . wig bad ae 644,000 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 


Products, value.......... panei at idan ja ; $3,739,466 
en a eee patie ate heasclacalbats orbs 133,472,000 
Improved farm lands, acres... . aoe 2,739,972 
Farm lands, buildings, value.......... ener . $58,989,117 
Agricultural products, value... . — .... $42,884,000 
Cotton crop, running bales....... eee MRE sean 508,569 


Grain, bushels: 
ED Sg tears aes ye acon td ede Pe ae : ' 14,913,000 
ee ol fh decals Sarecaar ae 405,000 
Livestock: 
CE 06aneean : = a sarah dai 428,000 
RR ree ' 136,000 
IN Hae sxc minis wise ohetah ais beicis cata ane een 633,000 


Mineral products, value................ Hacanasiackaidasthinien $48,000 
Petroleum, barrels...... ois asalaeaande’ canal 
Railroad mileage..... vasawaaae ial ie nchex ated adele coore 652 
National Banks: 

Resources ......... Sh acer a) SAT, pun seek aa cae $13,255,603 


EE aca titnakee sn ane's Me rhs rae = $3,475,000 
ns cc oiweabebceenaicewe pias deiale $6,013,173 
Other banks, deposits........... Pe Pe eee o $4,719,465 


Common school expenditures.............. cae v $411,858 
I is 66 carchaeascbaeed eve deviesss ... $382,000,000 


1890. 
1,118,588 


$34,754,000 
$57,807,000 


46,200 
1,200 
6,006,000 


$15573,626 
303,591,000 
3,774,668 
$85,381,270 
$54,344,000 
659,180 


16,979,000 
567,000 


539,128 
186,167 
569,935 
$423,125 
1,740 
$27,999,264 
$4,325,000 
$14,783,880 
$8,915,011 


$817,110 
$495,302,000 


*Partly estimated. Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. +Figures of 1909. 


1900. 
1,381,625 


$113,084,000 
$121,182,000 


55,660 
1,584 
7,282,350 


$7,026,452 
1,113,423,000 
4,666,532 
$141,130,610 
$72,667,000 
713,929 


24,702,000 
614,000 


670,000 
220,000 
788,000 
$789,219 


$33,526,485 
$3,: 285,000 
$20,308,028 
$15,968,225 
$1,135,125 
$815,200,000 


. 
* 


{Figures of 1911. §Figures of 1910. 


1912. 
*1,710,000 


7$221,816,000 
7$223,949,000 


45,300 
1,010 
7,126,518 


7$4,497,000 
£3,566,456,000 
§5,268,000 
§$238,682,000 
*$113,421,000 
*396,000 


33,815,000 
734,000 


804,000 
176,000 
1,642,000 
*$18,150,000 
10,000,000 
5,392 


$84,042,721 
$8,320,000 
$40,187,107 
$77,159,368 
§$4,252,000 
$1,423,000,000 
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tion with the statements on page 95 
ARYLAND is divided, according to popular geography, into three outside the city limits of Ba count 
parts—the Eastern Shore, the Chesapeake Bay, which is the that city of more than 200,000,001 fc ‘ 
divider, and the Western Shore, with five of the lower tier of Packing oysters in hermetic 
counties lying between the Bay and the Potomac River, constitut Baltimore about eighty years as and 
ing Southern Maryland Physiographically, it divides into th and preserving industry, handling f 
Appalachian Region, the Piedmont Plateau and the Coastal Plain. Its economic cluding the manufacture of pickl 
activities fall into four main groups—manufacturing, agriculture, mining and ranks fourth among the States 
fisheries, the fourth capable of being brought to a productive capacity equal Other leading industries are 
to that of the third. put of $13,683,000; lumber $ 
Though it fronts but sixty miles upon the ocean, its advantageous position chine shops, more than $12, OU 
on the Middle Atlantic Coast, together with its 2350 square miles of wate! 000; fertilizers, $9,675,000; flou $ 
surface, comprising nearly one-fifth of its total area, and its mountain ranges eral shop construction fo! ! 
in the west, assure for it an equabie climate, with mean temperature for the The State ran secol S 
year ranging from 55.6 degrees in the southern portion to 54.5 in the eastern the increase between 1580 and 1912 
and 52 in the western The State’s greatest width from east to west is 240 000, and representing t f 
miles, and its greatest length is 125 miles, the length gradually decreasing This strial life ng t 
toward the west, and farm opportunities are indicated in the fact that th of Baltimore, has been ma 
signs of spring appear in the lower end of the peninsula between the Potomac materials and fuel. Within l 
and the Chesapeake, where there are altitudes from tidewater level to 100 coal area, With an estimated o 
feet above, a month or six weeks earlier than in the highlands of the west, 000 tons, of which more than 
where the greatest elevation in the State is Allegany Heights, 3187 feet. the semi-bituminous class, have 
The planting of tobacco in provincial days under the policy which pr« There is a rich variety of ros 
vailed in so much of the administration of the Southern colonies fastened the purposes, such as granites, gneisses é 
plantation system upon a goodly portion of the State and determined that ite, sandstones and slates. Clays for 
agriculture should be the dominant activity for several generations. But pottery and refractory materials aboul 
quite early in its history its forests and its minerals formed the bases for a and kaolin for porcelain, and I 
vigorous manufacturing iife, and the upper reaches of the Bay or its estuari« use as flux in iron-making and in 
became the seat of trade, at first with the aboriginees, and after with neighbor already counts two important plal 
colonies and with the European countries. Changes in government, revolu lower counties bordering on the B 
tions in industria! methods and improvements in means of transportation deposits of pure q A I 
have not caused the State to depart materially from its original bents, so that and southern pal I Sta 
today the relative proportions of its different activities show no more variation acid and potash, which ar 
from their status in 1790 than does the center of population, which in that a diatomaceous earth, abo Al I 
year was twenty-three miles east of Baltimore, and which has since moved to a thickness of thirty or f f 
more than 558 miles west, from closeness to latitude 39 degrees North quantities than in any other part of ( 
Maryland smelted its iron ores as early as 1649, and was shipping wrought \ 5s Sug it rel I 
n to England sixty-one years later, and the same ores are still smelted with materials lor road 
in one of the few surviving charcoal furnaces of the country within a short dis- construction Of improved ! 
ince of Washington City, the product having peculiar qualities which com or count) horit Ol cox I 
mend it to the United States Government. Though the coke era in iron-making are copper ores, Chrome, I I 
in this country is of comparatively recent coming, coke was so used at Frost and graphite i qual ‘ 
burg, Md., as early as 1837. Maryland suffered with other Eastern States as Mineral it ; 
ts iron industry with the swing of iron-making toward the West, following waters have yielded in one year 
t discovery of the vast ore reserves in the Lake Superior region in the income from the mines will gra 
eighties. But a counter influence appeared just about that time in the estab completely worked But the ¢ ! 
hment on the Patapsco, within a few miles of Baltimore, of a steel and ship need never be exhausted, provide 
lilding plant, using ores brought from Cuba and other foreign parts, and coke that may be made to yield annually m« 
from West Virginia and Pennsylvania until it installed its own coke by- produced. 
product plant. This had the effect not only of bringing iron and steel-making In 1908, the ¢ ¢ r which ¢ 
in the State to a point that it had never before attained, but also of adding to fisheries, with a product \ $ 
prestige of Baltimore as a shipbuilding center, the year just closed having and 18,000 persons, ranked fil S 
Seen vessels valued at $4,000,000 constructed, with contracts on hand for others included 6,232,000 bushels of 
amounting to quite as much pounds of crabs, v 1 $319 
The State is no more noted for its shipbuilding, dating back to colonial days 000; 12,295,000 pounds of menhader 
and attaining world-wide fame through the Baltimore “clippers” of a century _ blue fish, butterfish, carp, catfish, croakers, fl 
so, than for its cotton duck, an outgrowth of Baltimore’s importance as a Spot, striped bass, clams, te! n, t I 
Shipbuilding and commercial center, which for many years has not only over- the Atlantic waters of the State, the ( B 
adowed other textile products of the State, but has made Baltimore th oystering ground, and one ideally fit mere 
greatest cotton-duck manufacturing center in the world. In 1909 the mills Some years ago Dr. William K. Br é 
turned out 13, square yards of duck, valued at $3,478,113, which was who made a special investigation of 
about 63 per cent. of the total value of the textile output of the State. the Chesape ake Bay receives the lrainage 
Closely related to the textile industry is the manufacture of clothing, the farm lands in New York, Pennsylvania, Marylat 
most important industry in the State, in which Maryland ranked fourth in 1909 posits all over the bottom of the Bay a rich allu 
among the States as to men’s clothing and eighth as to women’s clothing, the variety of microscopic plants and animals, fur uit 
0 branches turning out products valued at $41,272,000. oysters. More than 400,000,000 bu ( 
The largest copper refining plant in the world is on the Patapsco, just Bay, and in recent years the demand for tl 
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Pr 
Factories. . $106,781,000 $171,843,000 $242,553,000 $383,000,000 
Farms.... $28,839,000 
Forests.... $3,021,000 
Mines..... $3,731,000 


“hese figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


Value of 


oducts of 1880. 1890. 1900. 1912. 


$43,823,000 
$4,416,000 
$11,942,090 


$26,443,000 
$2,666,000 
$6,200,000 


$73,268,000 
$6,950,000 
$12,090,000 
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has been danger of extermination of the supply. Under the auspices of the 
State Shellfish Commission, however, considerable progress has been made 
toward placing the oyster industry upon an economic basis, providing for a 
maintenance of the present sources of supply and looking to an extension of 
the grounds through scientific culture. Of 1,016,100 acres beneath Maryland 
tidewaters which have been classified by the Commission, 215,968 acres are 
natural oyster bars and 100,800 acres barren bottoms suitable for oyster cul- 
ure Several thousand acres have been surveyed and ieased. 

Wise conservation is also needed for other water wealth of Maryland, 
and there is some co-operation between the State and the National authorities 
in maintaining through hatcheries supplies of fresh and salt-water fish. The 
United States Fish Commission distributed in Maryland and adjacent waters 
five years ago 24,562,000 shad fry, and into the fresh-water streams have also 
been placed the young of several varieties of game fish. 

{mong the elements of the food for the finfish and the shellfish of the 
State are the rich washings from its soil, containing the results of nature 
chemistry’s manipulation of geologic formations. These are so diverse and the 
range of altitude in the State is so great that diversified farming is quite to 
be expected. This is reflected in the quantities and values of farm crops as 
given in the census of 1909 

The total value of such crops in that year was $45,920,149, of which $21,- 
908,730 represented 17,911,436 bushels of corn, 9,463,457 bushels of wheat, 
1,160,662 bushels of oats, 357,562 bushels of rye, 152,216 bushels of buckwheat, 
135,454 bushels of barley and several thousand bushels of emmer and spelt, 
Kaffir corn and milo maize, beans, peas and grass seeds; $6,011,749 represented 
177,564 tons of hay and forage; $1,782,954, 3,444,311 bushels of Irish potatoes; 
$1,457,112, 17,854,699 pounds of tobacco; $483,751, 1,065,956 bushels of sweet 


potatoes and yams, and about $38,000, willows, broom corn, cotton, hemp and 


MARYLAND SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Strawberries, 
berries and other 
52,000,000 quarts, while apples, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, cherries, apri 
fruits had a value of $1,517,400; 


cots and other orchard 


blackberries, dewberries, 


small fruits were 


raspberries, 
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currants, gZoose 


produced to the amount 


of more than 


maple sugar and 


syrup, $34,386; dairy products sold, $4,784,232; poultry products, $5,831,000, 
and domestic animals sold and slaughtered, $5,400,000. 

Nearness to ever-widening markets in New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore and Washington is an advantage which agricultural Maryland en- 
joys as few other States do, and the variety of soils makes it possibly to raise 
practically every necessary food crop or feed crop. Small fruit-growing and 
truck-growing are followed more extensively on the Eastern Shore than in 
any other part of the State, though in both particulars Southern Maryland 
has made rapid progress. 

The Eastern Shore, too, was once the special home of the peach-raising 
industry, but the growth of that was checked just about the time that the 
highland regions demonstrated their adaptability to fruit-growing. 

The cultivation of al! lands, the proper handling of the remaining tin 
reserves and the utilization of many valuable water-powers are among the 
tasks before the people of the State of today and those that shall come aft 
Fortunate in its general educational system, this State is especially fortunate 
in being the home of the Johns Hopkins University, the members of whose 
faculty have been to the front for twenty-five years in promoting and actiy 
participating in all such undertakings as the Geological Survey, the Shellfish 
Commission, the Good Roads Commission, the weather service and o 
agencies necessary to the full enjoyment of Maryland's many natural resources 


Land Area, 9,941 Square Miles. 


1880. 

Population ...... ores ee Laas aos 934,943 
Manufactures: {| 

ee a (eteet ee ea ewclen ey $58,742,000 

SE TO FETE CT $106,781,000 
Cotton Mills: 

ee ee ee ee Lipid 125,706 

Looms active........... ee ee er ee 2,425 

Cotton used, pounds..... SST pre nae err 24,166,232 
Ea I a ee 54,854 
Coke made, tons...... Shh eT ee ee ns em 
Lumber cut, feet.......... 123,336,000 


3,342,700 
$165,503,341 
$28,839,000 


Improved farm lands, acres... . 
Farm lands, buildings, value. ... . 
Agricultural products, value. . 
Grain, bushels: 
ee RE ee en oe are 21,702,000 
Wheat ...... Re tanta gee 8,487,000 
eer eee piste bekiinn 2,278,000 
Livestock: 
Cattle ae : Ee ae on eee er 240,000 
Sheep . PEE Sane s tian CUP Oka sedans : 171,000 
I a0 as, ee I Sa etal ats ot da 335,000 


I WD ine seach cendnnenes $3,731,280 


a partes ale 2,228,917 
a a dissin be CRSA AR OARS OK 54,855 
Railroad mileage (including District of Columbia) __. , 1,040 
National Banks: 
Resources .......... a ee ee $50,858,355 
ee ee eT ee Sctavecices aoe 
Individual deposits................ Refs oaths SESS eds $21,431,763 
Other banks, deposits.......... isk War 'erininas ae aint aiy $26,634,263 


$1,544,367 


Common school expenditures.......................... 


Baltimore, the metropolis, is a leading financial center of the country, and 


its great banking resources have been potent in the material development of 


1890. 1900. 1912. 
1,042,390 1,188,044 *1,315,000 
$119,667,000 $163,147,000 ¥$251,227,000 
$171,843,000 $242,553,000 +$315,669,000 
158,930 154,064 128,546 
2,965 2,810 2,800 
27,265,667 39,901,955 29,645,000 
147,821 290,073 219,546 
EG ct *260,000 
82,119,000 183,393,000 144,078,000 


3,412,908 
$175,058,550 
$26,443,000 


3,516,352 
$175,178,310 
$43,823,000 


§3,353,000 


§$240,774,000 


*$73,268,000 


16,333,000 15,233,000 24,455,000 
6,208,000 15,188,000 8,970,000 


1,357,000 


1,783,000 


1,350,000 


250,123 293,000 287,000 
132,329 191,000 230,000 
312,020 318,000 345,000 
$6,200,000 $11,942,000 *$12,000,000 
3,357,813 4,024,688 *4,300,000 
35,657 26,223 *15,000 
1,391 1,364 1,615 


$61,486,309 $96,669,396 $170,158,717 
$15,653,750 $15,122,660 $17,617,710 


$30,955,946 
$39,094,334 
$1,910,663 


$42,941,481 
$69,395,411 
2,803,032 


$86,157,395 
$168,520,395 
§$3,792,000 


*$1,868,000,000 


ees sas sil wkicwanwanednak ain $837,000,000 


$1,085,473,000 $1,317,400,000 


*Partly estimated. {Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. +Figures of 1909. tFigures of 1911. §Figures of 1910. 


fe 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Land Area, 60 Square Miles. 


Population 
Manufactures: §] 
Cems ....... Ries er Ras cy 
Products—value ...... <7 
Improved farm lands, acres. 
Farm lands, buildings, value........ 
Agricultural products, value....... 
National Banks: 
Resources ....... Praca 
eee 
Individual deposits... . - 
Other banks, deposits.......... 


Common school expenditures........... 
IS SE en ee 
and hand trades in 1909. 


*Partly estimated. ‘Not including neighborhood industries 


1880. 


177,624 


$5,553,000 
$11,882,000 
12,632 
$3,632,403 
$514,000 


$5,091,550 
$1,507,000 
$2,154,594 
$3,305,875 
$438,567 
$220,000,000 


1890 


230,392 


$28,865,000 
$39,331,000 
9,898 
$6,471,120 
$373,000 


$15,630,449 
$2,627,000 
$10,626,082 
$1,303,717 
$905,777 
$343,597,000 


+Figures of 1909. 


tFigures of 1911. 


1900, 


278,718 


$41,981,000 
$47,668,000 
5,934 
$11,273,990 
$870,000 


$26,205,244 
$3,027,000 
$18,210,911 
$11,605,57 
$1,076,620 
$928,700,000 


1912. 
*342,000 


+$30,553,000 
+$25,289,000 


*$1 


§Figures of 1910. 


§5,000 
§$8,476,533 
*$1,474,000 


$51,905,264 
$6,112,000 
$26,150,000 
$14,493,447 
§$2,680,000 
»225,000,000 














a i 








and Missouri rivers, and in the 


east and arable lands in the 


has a general range of altitude from 275 to 1000 feet 


above 1000 feet, and the highest 


manifold and multiform lines of production. The 


( 


542,903, live-stock valued at $ 


I 


$25,841,357; mill products, $16,827,760; 


products, $1,904,194 


t 


( 


l 


910 tons of coke, 727.5 


},.875,000 gallons of coal tar, 


products, $45,902,055 
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Value of 


Products otf 


1880. 
Factories... $165,386,000 
$95,913,000 
$8,776,000 
$4,736,000 


Farms.... 
Forests. . 


Mines 


These figures, especially those for 


tion with the statements on page 95 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


1890. 
$324,562,000 
$109,751,000 

$13,960,000 
$13,795,000 


1912 that 


1912. 
$688,000,000 
$411,625,000 

$25,455,000 
$54,000,000 


1900. 
$385,493,000 
$219,297,000 

$18,630,000 
$13,408,000 


are estimated, should be read in conne 








ISSOURI, ranking first among the States of the South in the amour 


of capital invested in manufacturing and in the value of manufac 


tured products, and second in population, in the value of mineral 


products, in the value of agricultural products and in the mileag 


of its railroads, has a diversity of activities and a scope of oppo! 


inities unexcelled, perhaps, by those of any other State of the country 


Divided by the Missouri River, which flows in a generally easterly direction 


from Kansas City to the Mississippi, a few miles north of St. Louis, Missouri 


as a broken and hilly surface in the northern portion, well watered anil 


upted to agriculture, with timber lands along the bluffs of the Mississippi 


southern portion timber lands dominate in the 


west, with easily-drained and productive lowlands 


he southeast undulating toward the Ozark Hills. Within the State, which 


there are 245 elevations 


point is Cedar Gap, 1683 feet 


Authorities of the State have adopted the eminently practical policy of 


lishing every year a statement of surplus products, meaning commodities 


lich are sent to market from the 114 counties, which illustrate admirably th« 


statement for 1909, a typical 


me, showed, among the surplus products, having an aggregate value of $342, 


> 250,858; farm crops, $38,462,756; farm-yard 





mine and quarry products, $31,367,173; forest product 


dairy products, $14,570,935; fresh fruit 


$4,061 


$5,673,353 





vegetables and canned goods, cotton products, 


61; packing-house products, not including output of establishments in the 


ties and larger towns, $3,880,376; stone and clay products, $3,545,303; liquid 
wool and mohair, $1,424,005 


$448,454 


nursery products, $1,570,547 





sh and game 
alled 


edicinal 


products, 055; corn-cob products (including so 


Missouri “meerschaum” pipes): apiarvy and cane products, $162,139 


$5,273,531 The un 


assified products included 1,040,387 gross of pearl buttons and blanks, 110 


products, $93,605, and unclassified products, 


tons of ice, 425.000 pounds of anhydrous ammonia 


1,760,532 pounds of acetate of lime, 625,527 gallons 


if linseed oil and 5304 tons of linseed meal 
The southern boundary of the State is on the parallel of latitude 36 ) 
North, known historical as the Missouri Compromise line, the line above 


which it was not thought that cotton could be 


tensive scale, but 


;.Y80,006 bushels of Irish potatoes, valued at $5,506,000; rye, 


as more than quadrupled 


n Missouri, that State 


=] 
el 


$8,469,000; copper smelting, $7,827,000; 


< 








raised economically on an ex 


there are twelve counties it 


the State, ten of them north of 


line, where soil and climate make possible the growing of cotton of a fin 


lality, and the annual crop increased from about 28,000 bales in 
},000 bales in 1911 


onstitutes but a small portion of the agricultural production of the 


1YOu0 to 
The cotton crop, with its $5,000,000 annual value, however, 


State, fo 


ist year there were produced in the Siate 243,904.00 bushels of corn, valued 


$112.196,000: 23.750.000 bushels of wheat. valued at $21,375,000 


7.125.000 


ushels of oats, valued at $12,994,000; 4,145,000 tons of hay, valued at $40,601,000 





buckwheat, barley 


axseed, sorghum, tobacco, grasses of various kinds, broom corn, a great 


inge of vegetables and fruits, poultry and live-stock. Apples having a valu: 


etween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 rank first in fruit production, but peaches 


rapes, plums, pears, strawberries, raspberries and blackberries are also raised 
large quantities 
Between 1900 and 1909 the capital invested in the factories of Missouri, no 


icluding hand trades and neighborhood industries, increased from $223,781,000 


» $442,343,000, or by $218,5 


152,000, equal to 98.1 per cent., and the value of fat 


04.000 to $574,111.00, or by $257.807.000 


Devi ‘ 


ry products increased from $316, 


jual to 81.5 per cent Since 1880 the total valne of all manufactured produc 


increasing from $1645.386,000 to $688.000,000 


Of 236 separate lines of factory industries in the South, 195 are represented 


leading the South in this particular. Some of the prod 


t values as of 1909 were meat packing, $79,581,000; boots and shoes, $48,751, 


0; flour and grist mills, $44,508,000; printing and publishing, $29,651,000 


$27,447,000; lumber, $23,261,000; foundry and machine 


$15,407,000: 


alt liquors, 


shops 


9,975,000; bakeries, $18,524,000; men's clothing, coffee and spics 


asting, $12,062,000; street railroad cars, $9,812,000; carriages and wagons 


patent medicines, $7,639,000; furniture, 


380,000: varnish, $6,828,000 stoves, $6,713,000: confectionery 


paint and 





$6,659,000; leather goods, $6,508,004 men ( hing, $5,439, od prepa 
rations, $5,584,000; iron and eel wo! . we map, $4 900 manufac 
tured gas, $4,638,000; pottery, $4,009,000; brid ul e, $3,076,00 chemical 
$3,604,000 marble and stone $2,441,000 wire wo! x 1 000) electrical 
machinery, $3,251,000: cooperage, $53,079,008 itter, cheese, ete., $2,959,000 
brass and bronze work, $2,221,000; ice, $2,08 0 i 1 leather, $2,035,000 
glass, $1,993,000; awnings, $1,754,000; automobil $1,677,000; n $1.64 
ooo; canning, $1,574,000; fancy box $ 76,000, and lime, $1,031,008 

Impressive as is this array of industrie there are two or three worthy ot 
special mention, perhaps because of their uniqueness and their possibilitic 
The more than 149,000,000 finished pearl ittons and blanks made in 1909 by 
five factories and having a value of $267,794 varied it e from a quarter of an 
inch to an inch and a half in diameter, and we made trom mussel shell 
obtained from the Mississippi River north of the M i ot in as larg 
quantities as formerly, from the Black and White rivers d fro interior 
streams of the State, though e manufac ‘ Ow ) ng more and 
more to the Wabash, the Cumberland, the Tennessee and the Illinois for their 
supplies of raw material. The buttons go to nearly every State in the Union 
and some of them have been pp Englat G iny 

Seven factories turned out in 1909 nearly 28,000,000 corn-cob pipe whicl 
required about 14,000,000 cobs for thei Ow For the making of these pipes 
including cuttings, boring, sanding mootnhi plastering aining and varnish 
ing, nearly a hundred operations and handli are required, and more than 300 
men and women are employed. The output goes to parts of the world 


While the full opportunities of the State for cotton growing have not ye 








been realized, most of the cottonseed produced crushed in factories in St 
Louis, Kennett, Malden and Carruthe ville, the oil going into various indus 
ies and the meal and hulls going bac to the il by way of feed for cattle 
The manufactured products carry ba the thought to the natural resource 
of the State in its timber, its agriculture and its minerals 1d their quantity 
and variety reflect the advantageous central location of the tate for distribu 
tion of finished goods The present forest area of the State is 18,300,000 acres, 
something more than 4 per cent. of the tot nd area In 1880 the lumber 
cut was 399,744,000 feet, but between 1890 and 00 the annual cut increased 
from $95,755,000 feet to 725,754,000 fe followit he mark improvement of 
the lumber industry to the South There were variatior n the annual cu 
after that, a marked one being the change fron cut of 548,774,000 feet in 
1907 to 458,958,000 feet in 1908S, and to 660 3.000) Teet I wy ihe cut ol 
1911, however, was but 418,586,000 feet he general tendency toward a diminu 
tion of the cut of lumber is a natural one when are considered the increasing 
demands upon all the timber resources of the country and the gradual taking 
up of cut-over timber lands for farm purpose will be many vears, how 
ever, before the lumber industry of M ouri ceases to be an important factor 
in the State’s economy, and, by proper handling of rviving forests and by 
replanting, the supply of vellow pine, oa maple, cypress, red gum, elm, cedar 
hickory, ash, cottonwood pelo vcamore Inu ind other w for gen 
eral building operations and railroad construction, for cooperage, for veneet 
and other purposes may be maintained indefinitely 
Though there was considerable mining of iron ore and other minerals in 
the early days, Missouri lagged somewhat for a while n the utilization of its 
mineral wealth e value of e produc ! ISSO was $4 6,280, or some 
thing more than one-quarter of the total value of the production in the whok 
South It rose to $13,794,930 by IS I here wi a decline in the next te 
vears The value in 1911 Was $53,591,612, thé im being largely accounted for 
by the production of lead and zinc, in whicl reat progre has been made in 
the past ten years, and the State now ranking first among the States of th 
country in the production of eact These two meta represent between 55 per 
cent. and 60 per cent. of the tot: vVaiue of the mineral produ annuail 
The principal zinc-producing counties are Jasper, Lawrence Newton. Greet 
Barry, and a few others, and it claime I the ne-producing region of 
Jaspar county is the most valuable nown in the world in prope on to ‘ 
Deposits of the metal are known to exist in many parts of South Missour 


and, in view of important discoveries that have been made in rece 


is fully expected that other extensive deposits are yet to 


incover¢ 


St. Francois, Jasper, Madison, Green Stoddard, Washington 


Lawrence, Newton, Miller, Franklin, Carter, Wayne, Phelps, Crawford, Mar 
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Moniteau, Shannon and Iron counties are among the counties producing most 
of the lead ores, which are almost entirely free from silver, and, as there are 
thousands of acres of lead-bearing rock which have not yet been touched, there 
is no prospect of Missouri losing its importance in this respect. 

Third in importance in the mineral industries of the State is coal mining, 
which, increasing its output between 1880 and 1903 from 844,304 tons to 4,238,- 
586 tons, has been comparatively stationary in the past seven or eight years. 
In forty-five counties in the northern and western parts of the State are more 
than 1€,000 square miles underlaid with coal measures from which nearly 
110,000,000 tons have been taken, but which contain 40,000,000,000 more tons. 

The fuel is there in quantity sufficient to last 10,000 years at the present 
rate of mining, which is retarded for two reasons. With Iowa, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Illinois and Kentucky close at hand to supply the cities of 
the State near the boundaries, the demand for Missouri coal is limited largely 
by local markets, and does not come in competition with the coals of other 
States. But the greater influence has been the increase in the use of petro- 
leum and natural gas for fuel, either from the State fields or from other sources 
in the mid-continent field. Southeast of Kansas City is an area of about thirty 
square miles containing oil wells, and within the same area or adjacent to it 
is natural gas; but Kansas and Oklahoma are looked to for the supply of both 
these materials, although it is believed that the development of natural gas 
in Missouri has really only begun. 

Advantage has been taken of the vast deposits of clays, and the State ranks 
seventh in the United States in the value of clay products. In 1911 that 
amounted to $6,274,353, of which $1,768,548 represented fire-brick, the region 
about St. Louis being one of the greatest centers of the world in the manu- 
facture of fire-brick; $1,309,164 represented 217,466,000 common brick, $488,- 
299 represented 44,813,000 vitrified brick, $350,332 represented 25,491,000 front 
brick, $1,156,626 represented sewer pipe, and $123,499 fireproofing, hollow 
building tile, ete. 

Four plants produced 4,114,859 barrels of Portland cement in 1911, cement 
materials not being the least of the State’s mineral resources, and large cement 
plants being near St. Louis and Kansas City and at Hannibal and Cape Girar- 
deau. The State has an abundance of shale, limestone, silica, alumina and 
iron oxide fit for the manufacture of high-class Portland cement, and it is 
estimated that in some counties the supply of such materials is so great that 
they would hardly be visibly affected by fifty years’ drawing upon them at the 
present rate. Ninety per cent. of the State’s stone production is limestone, 
although granite and sandstone are also produced, and the principal quarries 
are in Greene, Jackson and Jasper counties in the west and in Cape Girardeau, 
Marion and St. Louis counties in the east. The limestone goes into cement 
manufacture or into lime making. 

For many years Iron Mountain, in San Francois county, was the chief source 
of iron ore in the State. That deposit, however, proved less than had been 


MISSOURI SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 68,72 


1880. 
Population ......... 2,168,380 
Manufactures: {| 

REE $72,508,000 

Products—value ...... $165,386,000 
Cotton Mills: 

Spindles active. .... =" as - 19,312 

Looms active...... D , - ash 431 

Cotton used, pounds... 3,082,188 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

Products, value....... $140,000 
Pig-iron made, tons..... ee 94,246 
Coke made, tons............ he ae : , Mh eieemea 
Lumber cut, feet............ 399,744,000 
Improved farm lands, acres. . 16,745,031 
Farm lands, buildings, value. $375,633,307 
Agricultural products, value. $95,913,000 
Cotton crop, running bales... 21,685 
Grain, bushels: 

ee . 160,463,000 

Wheat ...... re 29,563,000 

See 25,314,000 
Livestock: 

ee 2,072,000 

| Ree ere 1,411,000 

oe ee 4,553,000 
Mineral products, value. . $4,736,280 
Coal mined, tons........... ; Di te ; 844,304 
Iron ore mined, tens....... ais — 344,819 
Petroleum, barrels.......... RE ND iii eeccueue 
Railroad mileage..... PR ol io io ich ed 3,965 
National Banks: 

ee $22,620,287 

oo ei aig ig $7,200,000 

Individual deposits..... . . $8,391,274 
Other banks, deposits........ - $33,995,915 
Common school expenditures... . re of $2,675,364 
Nene ce ee ewike eee amawe $1,562,000,000 


*Partly estimated. Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. 
Georgia. 


supposed, and the development of larger fields where operations could be con- 
ducted more cheaply caused a decline in the industry, and one after another 
the mines shut down, until there were but about half a dozen in operation. 
But recently there has been a revival, the production having reached 113,012 
tons in 1905 and 111,708 tons in 1907, and greater interest is now taken in the 
deposits of various grades of ore, chiefly red and brown hematite varieties, 
which are found in the greater portion of South Missouri. Active efforts are 
being made to develop the iron industry of the State on a larger scale. Other 
mineral products are copper, gems, mineral paints, mineral waters, pyrites, 
silver, sand and gravel. 

New processes for the manipulation of minerals are constantly being de- 
vised, and they will no doubt have the effect of stimulating the full utilization 
of such resources in Missouri. Meanwhile, the door of opportunity for home- 
seekers and investors opens in other directions. 

Of the total land area of the State, nearly 75 per cent., or 34,516,000 acres, 
are in farms. But of the farm land only 24,528,000 acres, or 71 per cent., are 
under cultivation. Ten million acres are thus still potential arable lands, while 
about 2,000,000 more acres of wet land, lying principally in the southeastern 
part of the State, are to become highly productive as soon as comparatively 
cheap drainage lets in the light and air to the soil. Extensive drainage 
projects in that region are already under way contemporaneously with a clear- 
ing of timber lands, and thus the attractions for farmers, horticulturists, stock 
raisers and dairymen are being added to. The nearly $50,000,000 brought to 
the State in the sale of poultry, eggs and feathers can easily be doubled; the 
reputation of the Missouri mules, as widespread as Africa, Australia and South 
America, is an incentive to raising many more of them; a nursery business in 
the country districts alone of more than $1,500,000 annually, and more than 


manufacturing. 


7 Square Miles. 


1912 


1,000,000 crates of strawberries shipped a year are suggestions of the lines 
to be profitabiy followed in agriculture. 
None of the manufacturing industries may be said to be overdone, and 
many of them are merely in their incipiency. 
In the season ended August 31, 
bales of cotton, and consumed only 19,689 bales. 
in manufacturing by no means approaches the use of the by-product—the seed 
Most of the State’s cotton is shipped to the New England mills, but the con 
tention is made quite properly that more of it should be manufactured in St 
Louis, with added supplies from Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana 
The full utilization of the State’s water-powers, involving the construction 
of storage basins, will undoubtedly give a tremendous impulse to the manu 
facturing energies of Missouri and help to maintain the balance of manufactur- 
ing, mining and agriculture which has already given the State its great im- 
portance in trade and commerce, reflected in the fact that it has $403,753,798 
resources in its National banks and $451,463,808 of individual deposits in all 
its financial institutions. 


Such, for instance, is cotton 
Missouri raised 93,042 
The use of the fiber at home 


1890. 1900. 1912. 
2,679,185 3,106,665 *3,330,000 
$189,559,000 $249,889,000 7$442,343,000 
$324,562,000 $385,493,000 #$574,111,000 
6,670 13,654 42,016 
110 300 968 
1,080,540 2,171,000 9,701,044 
same Sia aaaonaiaies +$648,000 

89,777 xx x 
6,136 ee 
395,755,000 723,754,000 $418,586,000 
19,792,313 22,900,043 § 24,528,000 
$625,858,361 $843,979,213 §$1,710,505,000 
$109,751,000 $219,297,000 *$411,625,000 
16,941 20,366 *90,000 
175,345,000 180,710,000 243,904,000 
17,638,000 18,847,000 23,932,000 
24,579,000 24,695,000 33,264,000 
2,955,710 2,979,000 2,326,000 
950,562 1,087,000 1,755,000 
4,987,432 4,525,000 4,491,000 
$13,794,930 $13,407,664 *$54,000,000 
2,735,221 3,540,103 *3,800,000 
181,690 41,366 *75,000 
278 1,602 3,000 
6,142 6,887 8,232 
$100,428,159 $179,746,530 $403,753,798 
$22,160,670 $17,950,000 $36,215,000 
$45,011,219 $64,448,555 $147,298,089 
$68,007,841 $88,660,622 $304,165,719 
$5,434,262 $7,816,050 §$13,067,000 
$2,397,903,000 $3,244,500,000 *$4,544,000,000 


+Figures of 1909. 


tFigures of 1911. 


§Figures of 1910. **Included in 
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nt Factories... $7,518,000 $18,706,000 $40,431,000 — $100,000,000 


_ Farms...... $63,702,000 $73,343,000 $102,492,000 $174,830,000 
ea, Forests..... $3,200,000 $10,086,000 $26,093,009 $60,633,090 
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ile Mines..... ; $40,000 $301,000 $622,000 $1,000,000 
rm 

ly These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be read in connec 
se tion with the statements on page 93 





















Oo 
he 
th 
in v ) ISSISSIPPI, lying between 30° 13’ and 35° north latitude, has a some parts of the State, and some of them are produced in all. The clovers, 
in 5 fi | maximum stretch of 227.7 miles north and south, reaching from the vetches, alfalfa, cow peas, soy beans, crab grass, Johnson grass, Bermuda, 
3 O£ | the Gulf of Mexico to the southern boundary of Tennessee, and melilotus, herds grass and many others flourish wherever given the oppor 
| has an area of 46,865 square miles. Of its 29,671,680 acres only tunity. Oats and rye are in general use for cover crops and winter pasturage, 
id Aa about §,000,000 are improved, leaving an immense area of ex- and oats have also been found to produce well of grain where given the op 
3 tremely fertile lands to be brought under cultivation. Outside of the broad portunity to mature. Wheat, though never cultivated to any very great ex 
- bottoms of the Mississippi on the west, the State has a rather hilly contour, tent, has been found to bring forth abundantly in portions of the State, and 
though few of the elevations rise above 150 to 200 feet, and none more than yields of from 30 to 50 bushels per acre are not uncommon The attention 
900 feet. The land is, therefore, for the most part of a smooth and rolling paid to these grain and grass crops has been found profitable, not only by 
character, a very large proportion being susceptible of cultivation. reason of the saving made in securing the necessary supplies of food and 
The soils are divided into five divisions—the Mississippi bottom, the bluff forage, but also because of the refertilization they bring to soils sadly worn 
ni formation, the yellow loam region, the prairie region and the pine woods by overmuch planting to a single crop 
region. The Mississippi bottoms embrace the plain that lies back of the bluffs Another branch of husbandry that has received a considerable impetus 
that follow the Mississippi River and rolls back with varying width to the from the growing of grains and grasses is stock raising. Where formerly 
foot of the hill region. They cover the famous Yazoo Delta lands, through many thousands of dollars were sent from the State each year to purchase 
i which the Yazoo River runs to the Mississippi. This delta is 180 miles long horses and mules for the plantations, and even to secure the bacon necessary 
ll and about 75 miles wide at its widest point, and has an area of 7000 square to feed those carrying on the work, the farmers of Mississippi are now turn 
miles. Much of this delta was formerly subject to overflow, but latterly the ing a large part of their attention to the growing of live stock, and it will 
water has been excluded by levees, and it has now become one of the most probably not be many years before the State becomes a seller rather than 
sought of Southern regions by agriculturists looking for lands of high fertility. a buyer of work stock, cattle, hogs and sheep. The introduction of high-bred 
The soil of this region is loam, with a clay subsoil, easily worked and highly cattle into the State, and the practical « onstration of the low cost at which 
productive. The bluff division is along the river and extends for an average they can be bred and prepared for market, have been the means of causing 
distance of 12 miles east. The soil of this region is naturally highly fertile many farmers to engage in the liv tock business as a valuabk side line” 
and produces almost any crop known to American agriculture. The yellow to their general farming operations The ease with which rich, nutritious 
loam region extends from the Tennessee line well down toward the center of grasses can be produced in all sections of the State, and the fact that the 
) the State, and from the western boundary of Alabama to the alluvial lands of climate permits stock to graze throughout the entire year, combine to make 
the Yazoo and Mississippi Rivers, covering an area of more than 10,000 square Mississippi one of the best of cattle-producing States, and it is undoubtedly 
) miles. The surface of this division is generally hilly, though it becomes but a question of time, and that short, when each farmer will make it a rule 
) almost level toward its southern boundary. This region is watered by many to have for market each year a greater or less number of fat cattle Already 
: streams, and is generally fertile and easily tilled. The prairie region lies in the packing-house business has been put to trial in Mississippi, and a local 
‘ irregular shape, embracing a very large area along the eastern border of the market thus established for the product of the pastures of the State The 
> State, and throughout the counties of Kemper, Noxubee, Lowndes, Oktibbeha, numerous cottonseed mills in various sections furnish the hulls and meal 
Clay, Monroe and Chickasaw. The lands are usually level, or gently rolling, necessary to top the animals off for the market. Dairying goes hand in hand 
) and the soils, dark, heavy, calcareous, frequently consisting of clay marls or with the cattle business, and already this has proved a gratifying iccess 
rotten limestone, are naturally extremely rich. The pine woods region covers where given a trial in Mississippi Markets for such products are easily 
a large portion of the southern section of the State and, though the soil is reached by means of the railroads that penetrate every portion of the State, 
) light and was for years held to be infertile and practically useless, it can be and nothing but effort is needed to put the dairy business upon a firm com 
] made highly productive with proper treatment, yielding readily as it does to mercial footing 
the influence of fertilizers properly applied. These pine lands have proved of Possibly nowhere else in the country can pork be produced more cheaply 


high value in the production of fruits—figs, oranges, peaches, pears, grapes, than in Mississippi. With a climate that allows the animal to care for himself 


strawberries and some varieties of summer apples. Wheat, buckwheat, corn, throughout all the months of the year and with grasses and forage crops that 


barley, rye, upland rice and sugar cane can all be grown with profit upon the make grain feeding unnecessary, the Mississippi farmer turns his pigs into 
soils of this region where given the necessary attention. the open fields and a few months later goes out and drives in hogs ready for 


Mississippi has long been a distinctively agricultural State and still is, the slaughter pen. Recently the farmers, especially those of the rich Delta 
owing to the extremely fertile 2haracter of its soil and the ease with which district, have been paying much more attention than formerly to the raising 
can be worked. It is claimed for the delta region that it produces more of hogs, and those who have secured well-bred stock and have engaged in the 
cotton to the acre than any other general section of the cotton-producing business with careful intelligence have found it to pay more, possibly, for 
country, while the lands throughout practically the entire State make good the labor and money invested than any other part of their farming enterprises 
crops of that great Southern staple. Corn also makes a good crop in all parts Peanuts, chufas and other crops are planted in some portions of the State 


of the State, and with more modern methods of cultivation which have been especially for hogs, which are turned into the fields to root out their own 





introduced there, as elsewhere in the country, the yield of that cereal will living. From such fields they are taken direct to the market without further 


doubtless be largely increased. Mississippi has, in fact, been a iarge pur- feeding. 

chaser of corn in the past, while depending upon cotton to bring money to its Farmers who have devoted their time to raising sheep have also found 

farmers, a bit of false agricultural economy that is now being superseded by profit in that branch of the stock business. Especially has there been suc 

crop diversification, and the production upon the farm of practically all the cess achieved in the prairie belt of Eastern Mississippi, where the grasses 

things used on the farm that can be grown there. have been found to be especially good for sheep. The mild climate ha 
Another branch of farming to which much attention is now being given by _ proved of the highest benefit to lambs, a large percentage of which are saved 

the Mississippi agriculturist is the raising of grasses and forage crops. For- The production of early spring lambs for the market has been found profitable 


merly that portion of the farm given over to grass was considered by many The poultry raiser finds Mississippi an almost ideal section in which to follow 
farmers as merely wasted; now the meadow land is recognized as among the his calling. The mild winters, the long laying season and the wealth of grasses 
most profitable portions of the plantation. All the best grasses are grown in and other things which nature provides for fowls to feed on all make for 
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economy in the poultry yard. A large amount of poultry goes from Mississippi 
to supply the demand in Florida during the tourist season, and big shipments 
are made also to the West Indies and Central America. 

Truck crops of all kinds are successfully grown in all sections of Missis 
sippi, and the trucking business is growing to large proportions in a number 
of places. The product goes to all the Southern cities and to a large number 
of Northern points as well. The principai crops grown are Irish and sweet 
potatoes, cabbage, beans, tomatoes, peas, onions, lettuce, okra, cauliflower, 
cucumbers, radishes, turnips, eggplant, Kale, spinach—practicaily all the 

getables grown for table use. Irish potatoes yield from 100 to 200 bushels 
to the acre and sweet potatoes from 100 to 250 bushels. Tomatoes easily pro 
duce crops valued at from $500 to $500 per acre. Watermelons and canteloupes 
grow in great abundance and are sent by the train ioad from the points of 
assembly to the various markets. In size and flavor the melons are equal 
to the best produced in any other section 

Sugar cane makes a good crop in some sections, and a good many farmers 
make satisfactory profits from raising cane and making syrup. Broom corn 
also yields abundantly. Tobacco grows well, and in the southern part of the 
State the Cuban and Sumatra leaf is successfully produced. Barley is grown 
successfully in some places. Peanuts are grown to a large extent in some 
portions of the State, though they are planted as food for hogs in most. In 
some sections the nut is harvested, and the yield is found to be large. In 
some portions of the State honey producing has been found profitable and a 
considerable interest has sprung up in bee growing 

Fruits of practically all kinds are grown in Mississippi. Oranges and figs 
are cultivated to a considerable extent in the southern portion, and consider 
able profit has been made from them. Peaches produce well in practically 
all portions, and instances of great profit from peach orchards are numerous 
throughout the State. In those sections in which the lighter soils prevail, the 
growing of peaches is becoming an important industry. Summer apples have 
been grown with profit in numerous places, and very good winter apples have 
been produced on the higher ground. Strawberries, grapes and other small 
fruits yield abundantly in all sections 

Practically the entire State of Mississippi was formerly heavily timbers 
and there is yet a very large area of virgin forest Pine, cypress, gum, the 
oaks, cottonwood, ash, poplar, elm, hickory, chestnut, pecan and other varietie 
of merchantable woods abound, and hundreds of sawmills, giving employment 
to thousands of men, are engaged in turning large quantities of this timber 


into lumber each year. The output of the mills of the State now totals more 
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Products—value .......... slash lasesativicail ere $7,518,000 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





Value of 


1880. 
. $20,095,000 
. $51,730,000 
$4,455,000 
$576,000 


Products of 
Factories. 
Farms.... 
Forests. 


Mines. 





1890. 
$40,375,000 
$50,071,000 
$12,675,000 

$837,000 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


1900. 
$94,920,000 
$89,310,000 
$24,771,000 

$1,459,000 


1912. 
$269,000,090 
$188,901,000 

$49,745,000 
$2,600,000 











These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be ead 
tion with the statements on page 95 
IRTH CAROLINA, with its infinite variety of climate, soil, natural lace in extent of « ‘ 5 ’ 
resources and acquired advantages, has an area of 52,426 square aggregated something like $150 ) tte oO] ibout 
miles, of which water covers S86 miles It lies between 34 de ne-thir Following co cal . ‘ 
grees and 361. degrees north latitude, and between 75. degrees bacco, wheat and cat avy and rm a is 
and 841, degrees longitude west from Greenwich Its greatest ”?6 bushels ar cl s been 1 ‘ ) l I com 
leneth is from northeast to southwest, a stretch so long that a circle drawn mol In Ww \ } al 
with it as the radius and the northwest corner of the State as the pivot would ive from ¢ r mn 
take in Buffalo, N. Y.; the whole State of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and a rice is grown and was once a vel! po ‘ t buck 
large part of Illinois in its sweep. Its reach north and south is from the wheat grow prolifically in the é Broom corn 
southern end of Virginia to about the middle of South Carolina: from east to nakes a big ld and ould ( proj tivated 
west it extends from the Atlantic Ocean at the farthest southeastern point of Peanuts are being raised oO rt 1 indy 
the country to a point considerably west of the eastern extension of Tennesse oal ( vik t 
Its topographic variety, from sea level on the east to an altitude of nearly ible for el Which « hic 
7000 feet on some of the mountain tops at the west, gives it a climatic variety excellent forage for stock 
not possessed by many States, ranging from semi-tropical on the islands off \ large trucking indust ped ) | ms I 
the coast to the temperature of Northern Canada on the tops of its high State, but more especially it s el of edible 
mountains. vegetable is grown, and s ! 1 pre ble Iris) 
North Carolina has three distinct divisions--Mountain, Piedmont and potatoes, sweet potatoes ‘ ‘ I | beans 
Coastal Plain The first stretches aleng the western border, touching on n beans, peas, onio cauliflows pe ppe eg 
Tennessee from Virginia to Georgia, taking in a number of counties, in some plant, cu nbers elouy ick « | re grown 
of which the Appalachian mountains reach their greatest altitude in the peaks h great abundance To these er! blackberri« rasp 
of the Blue Ridge and the Great Smoky mountains. The Mountain district is berries and grapes The sectic \\ ( s become of great promi 
about 100 miles wide and has an area of about 6000 square miles. The Pied ence in the cultivation of ! f ict Oo t vear reaching ap 
mont plateau, joining the Mountain section on the east, covers about one-third proximately 1l6ut oads I ) re d ent iltivation and 
the area of the State. It is divided into the Upper and Lower Piedmont, the itelligent in marke ortunes in the Wilt ton 
former having an elevation of from 1000) to 2000 feet below that of the adjoin ection ! ( \ rf ( rais 
ing Mountain region. In the Lower Piedmont the elevation gradually declines nder cover last spring, brou wi ‘ ( A ] ore than $1300 
until the level of the Coastal Plain is approximated. The surface is generally was net profit \ growe O } ice one year sold his 
rolling. The Eastern division is the Coastal Plain, which reaches from the crop for $12,0 Kat po ‘ " profit in t low, warm soils 
edge of the Lower Piedmont to the Atlantic Ocean. It is for the most part a of the coast s¢ on, while f ! ds wint potatoes 
level country, though slightly rolling toward its western limits produce bountifully, and of the be 1 I k from North Carolina 
The soils are as varied as the climate, running from the sand of the sea gets into the Northern markets Florida crop and the 
coast and the rocky covering of the mountain peaks through clays, loams and first of that from points od pl 
alluvia to the rich black muck that decayed vegetation has left on the broad Few sections have so many « ke fo cess in apple grow 
savannas that dot the Coastal Plain, and in the numerous swamps that furnish g as e Souther \pI l ‘\ Caro ountie 
the richest, most fertile lands It is a remarkable fact that except where it he in that region ‘ } k ( pples 
destroyed by erosion the soil on most mountain ranges is rich and deep—the of fine size, perfect coloring 0 ear 
mountains of this State, even to their summits, being generally covered with is orcharding it comme r xtent by the 
heavy timber. The products are as varied as soil and climatic variations people of North ¢ olit I ) ‘ busines 
multiplied together, covering the wide range from north temperate to semi been that thousands of tree ‘ nd the r I oO 
tropical, from the wheat, the apples and the winter potatoes of the higher pples promises te k or t branches of 
altitudes to the Sea Island cotton, the figs and the earlv vegetables of the low iusbdandl l oughout st ‘ nt ther 
lying coast country, whose seasons are influenced by the warm sweep of the mal belts of the mour é ( e and 
Gulf stream. neg ) { f I 
The acreage of North Carolina totals 31,193,600, of which amount but ll over the State nd ! flour rious 
9,000,000 acres can be classed as improved farm lands, and many acres so or ties. Figs 21 ! ou rtion d on 
classed are not utilized, while there is a vast area of 14,000,000 acres upon the coast 
Which no agricultural improvements have been made, but which should, and In varie oO Ni l possib] 
doubtless will, be turned into farms, orchards and cultivated pastures, to the not surpassed b it « oppe ‘ ! i rundun 
profit of the individual owner and the Commonwealth Although agriculture inganese, Kaolin, f é barytes, asbestos 
has from the beginning formed the chief industry of the people, the possibili pyrites, limestone ( } t und in com 
ties of the State in that re spect have been de veloped to a very small degree mercl quantitle ( ( ] ( berry iron 
as compared with their extent. In the last few years the farmers of the State, ore beds Mitchell cour é try 
by the adoption of scientific and intensive methods, have been gradually ad I ne i ! Other 
vancing their business to a higher and more profitable plane As scientific posits of ver zg de « S nd 
nethods of culture are adopted by the more progressive of the agriculturists, it is believed ‘ ! new ! 
advantages accuring from them are becoming more and more impressed roads, North ¢ olit ) So of 
upon the people at large, and each year sees an advance beyond the accon the most importat é l North Caro 
plishment of the year before The State, with a well-equipped and well-con na, and their prod s pped ao ed at nu 
ducted college of agriculture, many farmers’ institutes and constant instru merous points for use Nort nd the 
tion in the common schools, is doing a broad educational work along this line, cement compounds are prot é ( I I e and fire 
and the effect is seen in largely increased vields per acre and a generally ( ire mined and u ed Go I n mined in 
proved spirit among the agricultural classes. There has been much improve varying qual es Io! bt ‘ n e Stat 
ent in stock, more attention is being given the dairying business, poultry and of agate, beryl, garnet a1 ol tone ! ire large 
iising is being extensively and profitably engaged in by many people, and quantities. In variety of mine ( obat né ury ed 
ere is promise of continued rapid advance in the whole realm of agriculture by any other equal area of this or othe ! 
In North Carolina, as in most other Southern States, cotton occupies first Large bodies of timber s $ n Ne ( ( i—| press, gu 
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and juniper in the eastern portion and among the swamps; the oaks, poplar, 
spruce, hemlock, white pine, chestnut, ash, maple, walnut, cherry, beech, 
hickory and the other hardwoods on the Piedmont plateau and throughout the 
mountain region. Hundreds of sawmills, from the band-saw type that cuts 
into the tens of thousands of feet daily to the portable “circle” mill that cuts 
but a few hundreds, abound throughout the timber regions, and their combined 
output approximates two billion feet annually. 

In manufacturing North Carolina has made rapid strides in the past few 
years. The census figures show that the factory products of the State, which 
in 1905 aggregated in value $148,000,000, had grown in four years, or by 1909, 
to $216,656,000, an increase of about 50 per cent. Since then the progress has 
been even more rapid. First in importance is cotton manufacturing, which 
employs more than 60,000 looms and more than 3,500,000 spindles, North 
Carolina ranking as one of the leading cotton manufacturing States of the 
South, its mills generally consuming more cotton than the State produces. 
The making of furniture has been developed to a high degree, and there are 
approximately 150 factories engaged in that class of industry. Every branch 
of the business is represented, and the capital employed, as well as the value 
of the annual output, runs far into the millions of dollars. North Carolina- 
made furniture is shipped as far west as_the Pacific coast and as far east as 
Africa. The tobacco manufacturing business, centering largely about Durham 
and Winston-Salem, is a very important one, and represents many millions of 
dollars in capital and yearly product. There are large tannic acid plants in 
the mountains, and one of the largest pulp mills in the country is at Canton. 
Many cottonseed mills are located at various points in the cotton sections, 
North Carolina having been one of the leaders in the development of this 
industry. There are several large tanneries, and North Carolina has reached 
an important place in the leather-making business of the country. The num- 
ber of people employed in manufacturing throughout the State approximates 
134,000, 

The harbors on the coast and the rivers that lace the lands give North 
Carolina great natural facilities for transportation, and these have been sup- 
plemented by trunk line railroads entering the State from north, south and 
west, and many smaller lines running from point to point within its borders. 
These enable the producers of agricultural and manufactured articles to reach 
all the markets of this country and foreign lands with convenience and dis- 
patch. The rivers, flowing down from the mountains, present many oppor- 
tunities for the development of power in large quantities, some of which have 
been utilized, but there are many great power sites not yet developed. French 
capitalists recently bought a large power development which had been halted 
for lack of capital and will spend about $10,000,000 in completing the plant and 
building a great aluminum factory. The Southern Power Co., with headquar- 
ters at Charlotte, has expended about $10,000,000 in developing several hundred 
thousand hydro-electric power in North and South Carolina, and the same 
interests are spending probably equally as much in building an interurban 
electric railway of the most modern construction, connecting many of the 
leading towns and cities of the Piedmont section of the two States, and 
equipped for heavy freight as well as passenger traffic. 

North Carolina has a large area of wet lands, requiring drainage to make 
them productive, and in numerous counties drainage districts have been 
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formed for their development. These lands are very fertile after being ren. 
dered sufficiently dry for cultivation, and their reclamation will add largely to 
the agricultural wealth of the State. Very extensive drainage operations are 
now under way reclaiming land of exceeding fertility. 

North Carolina has a public school system embracing schools of all grades, 
from the State University to the elementary grades. It has schools of agricul- 
ture and technology that are doing excellent work in teaching practical things, 

The mountains of the western portion of the State have many resorts to 
which people from farther South come in summer for the atmosphere of the 
higher altitudes, and people from the North come in winter to escape the 
rigorous cold of their homes. Especially in the thermal belt of the mountain 
district is the winter climate soft, pleasant and invigorating. The Asheville 
region is becoming one of the most noted resorts of America. The “Land of 
the Sky” and the “Sapphire Country” are among the fanciful names bestowed 
upon the mountain sections of the State, in the former because of the rare 
beauty of sky and forests and mountain heights, and in the latter case doubt- 
less from the rich mineral region of corundum and sapphires in that vicinity, 

Near Asheville, in Buncombe county, George Vanderbilt of the famous 
family of multi-millionaires years ago established an estate which he calls 
“Biltmore,” a vast domain of 100,000 acres, of which 8000 or 10,000 acres are 
devoted to what is known as his farm property, and the remainder is timber 
land. There Mr. Vanderbilt has what is regarded by many people as the most 
palatiai estate in America, and he has introduced scientific methods of agricul- 
ture, arboriculture, dairying and stock-raising that have been of great benefit 
to that section, a benefit that is spreading out over the entire State. He has 
introduced into the State a great many kinds of high-bred stock, and the de- 
velopment of Biltmore has been of value to North Carolina in numerous ways. 

In the mountain section there are, it is said, 50 or more peaks of 5000 feet 
or over in elevation. This mountain region is destined to become one of the 
greatest health and pleasure regions of the world. But it has such vast and 
varied resources of minerals, timbers, water-powers and agricultural advan- 
tages that it will also become one of the great centers of industrial and agri- 
cultural activity of the nation. 

Excellent lands can be purchased at low prices in practically every section 
of the State, and every encouragement is given the man who enters Nort] 
Carolina to engage in agricultural or industrial pursuit of any kind. 

The material progress of North Carolina finds expression in advancen 
in every line of human endeavor, in educational and religious activities, in 
good-roads building, in agriculture and manufactures, and in the broader 
development of the splendid health and pleasure opportunities presented 
its coast and mountain resorts. 

In 1880 North Carolina had only $20,095,000 as the value of its manufac 
tured products and $51,730,000 as the value of its agricultural products 
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1900 manufactured products had more than quadrupled. In 1912 the value of 
manufactured products was thirteen times as great as in 1880 and the value of 
agricultural products was three and a half times as great. In 1880 agricult 
exceeded factory work measured by value of products by $31,000,000, wl 
by the same standard of measure manufactured products in 1912 exceeded ag 


culture by $71,000,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 
Land Area, 48,710 Square Miles. 


1880. 
Population 1,399,750 
Manufactures: {| 

Capital ..... $13,046,000 

Products—value $20,095,000 
Cotton Mills: 

Spindles active 92,385 

Looms active. . é 1,790 

Cotton used, pounds. . 11,832,641 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

I a A esa en, vebebaon kukata 
aac. Sean cnanenesacwiaienyuh Sschdletaieumidiae oxnal aienelieilas 6 
Lumber cut, feet....... 241,822,000 
Improved farm lands, acres. 6,481,191 
Farm lands, buildings, value. $135,793,602 
Agricultural products, value. . $51,730,000 
Cotton crop, running bales. . 389,598 
Grain, bushels: 

SS ae eee ae 36,954,000 

Wheat . 4,871,000 

Oats .. 5,515,000 
Livestock: 

Cattle 607,000 

Sheep 462,000 

Swime ........... 1,454,000 
Mineral products, value. $575,679 
Coal mined, tons...... 350 
Iron ore mined, tons. . 2,963 
Railroad mileage... ... 1,486 
National Banks: 

Resources $8,420,060 

- eee $2,501,000 

Individual deposits... . . $2,883,366 
Other banks, deposits.... . $1,596,632 
Common school expenditures. $376,062 
Property, true value...... $461,000,000 


*Partly estimated. §Not including neighborhood industries 
Georgia. 


and hand trades in 1909. 


7Figures of 1909. 


‘Figures of 1911. 


§Figures of 1910. 


1890. 1900. 1912. 

1,617,949 1,893,810 *2,270,000 
$32,746,000 $76,504,000 7$217,186,000 
$40,375,000 $94,920,000 7$216,656,000 
337,786 1,134,909 3,393,793 
7,254 25,469 59,995 
53,546,289 190,138,759 391,079,508 
$529,900 $2,676,871 +$6,199,000 

2,841 * 
509,436,000 1,278,399,000 £1,798,724,000 
7,828,569 8,327,106 §8,800,000 
$183,977,010 $194,655,920 §$455,715,000 
$50,071,000 $89,310,000 *$188,901,000 
336,261 477,070 *965,000 
36,264,000 29,790,000 51,106,000 
3,156,000 5,961,000 5,322,000 
6,198,000 5,046,000 3,794,000 
572,711 625,000 692,000 
402,247 302,000 193,000 
1,251,006 1,300,000 1,405,000 
$836,769 $1,458,848 *$2,600,000 

10,262 ———— 8 —s_—sés ed a ahaa ak 

22,873 "s *66,000 
3,128 3,733 5,57 | 
$10,025,041 $15,362,182 $65,716,876 
$2,656,000 $3,043,500 $8,660,000 
$4,673,294 $7,477,058 $34,566,493 
$3,367,909 $9,280,798 $49,133,125 
$714,900 $950,317 §$3,038,000 
$584,149,000 $682,000,000 *$1,127,000,000 


**Included in 
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OKLAHOMA 





Value of 
Products of 


1880. 


These figures, especially those for 1912 
tion with the statements on page 95 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


1890. 
$429,000 
$440,000 
$115,000 


CN os conn tude 

Farms... . 

Forests 

Mines..... $170,000 $78 


that are estimated, should be read in connec 


1900. 
$10,976,000 
$73,120,000 

$421,000 
$2,563,000 


1912. 
$65,000,000 
$229,953,000 
$7,436,000 


5,000 $40,000,000 








KLAHOMA, lying for the most part between 34° and 37° north 


latitude and 94° and 10: 
square miles, 44,424,960 acres. 


3° west longitude, has an area of 70.057 
it is located entirely within the 


Mississippi valley. Its principal streams are the Arkansas and 





Red Rivers, both of which flow into the Mississippi. The Arkan- 
sas takes its rise in the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, and enters Oklahoma 
through Kansas, flowing in a general southeasterly direction, crossing the 
eastern boundary of the State near the center. Its chief affluents in Oklahoma 
are the Verdigris, the Grand, or Neosho; the Salt Fork, the Cimmaron, the 
two Canadians and the Poteau. The principal tributaries of the Red River in 
Oklahoma are the Salt Fork, the North Fork, the Cache, the Washita, the 
Boggy, the Kiamitia and the Little River. All these rivers, as a rule, flow 
east and southeast. The elevation of Oklahoma is from 400 feet in the Red 
River valley to more than 5500 feet on the mesa in the extreme northwestern 
part of the State. 

The soils are wonderfully variant in character and no less wonderful in 
natural fertility. A portion of the west is included in the Great Plains region 
that runs through Western Texas, the contour of which is very smooth, and 
the soil surpassingly rich. Eastward from the Great Plains section lies the 
prairie section, where the lands, though more rolling in character, are no less 
rich. In the central portion there are considerable areas of woodland, and 
as the eastern boundary is approached the forest growth becomes more pro- 
nounced, though there are throughout the entire region many reaches of 
open prairie land. The uplands of the wooded areas have a sandy soil as a 
general thing, which, though having a fair degree of fertility, are much more 
easily exhausted than the heavier soils of the prairie region. Here and there 
across the entire State occur the great alluvial valleys of the principal rivers 
—known as the “Nine Niles of Oklahoma”—and the many creeks. These are 
all covered with a rich soil, created by ages of silt deposits and decaying 
vegetation. The underlying cause of the variant character of the soils of 
Oklahoma is found in the variety of basic rock formations. These cover 
granite, limestone, sandstone, gypsum and rock of volcanic origin. 

A number of mountain ranges are found in the State. The Ozarks come 
over the eastern boundary into the Cherokee country. To the south, in the 
old Choctaw territory, are the Ouachita Mountains, including the Poteau, the 
Winding Stair and the Kiamitia ranges. West of these, in the section former 
iy held by the Chickasaws, are the Arbuckle Mountains and farthest west 
of all, in the Comanche and Kiowa country, are the Wichita ranges, forming a 
striking feature of an otherwise level plain country. 

The climate of Oklahoma is mild and free from extremes. The farmer 
finds it possible to work outdoors throughout the entire year. The heat that 
would naturally come from its southern latitude is moderated by its higher 
altitudes and the breezes that sweep over it from the mountain regions on the 
west. The mean average temperature for 12 years, as shown by the records 
of the United States Weather Bureau, is 60° Fahr. The mercury seldom drops 
to zero and as seldom rises above 100 The rainfall runs from more than 40 
inches in the southeastern portion to less than 20 in the extreme northwest. 
The rainfall is usually well distributed over the growing season. The average 
of clear days is more than 200 annually. 

The greater proportion of the rapid immigration to Oklahoma was in- 
duced by the fertility of its soil, the smoothness of its lands, its equable cli 
mate and its general fitness for agriculture, and it has been known principally 
as an agricultural State, its people as an agricultural people. Owing to its 
climate and soil, Oklahoma can produce practically every farm crop, all the 
vegetables and all the fruits grown in the temperate zone. From its first 
settlement by whites, Oklahoma immediately sprang into prominence in the 
production of cotton, because of the fact that some portions of the State are 
so peculiarly adapted to the growth of cotton that it proved the most de- 
pendable of money crops. The rich bottom lands bordering its creeks and 


rivers are especially adapted to cotton, and that staple will no doubt be the 


chief crop grown upon them for many years. The State has already passed 
the million-bale mark in annual production. 

Next to cotton comes corn in importance as measured by amount and value 
of product. In the production of corn, Oklahoma reached very close to the 
100,000,000-bushel mark with its bumper-crop of 1906. Next to corn come 


wheat, of which the yield has reached in one year 25,363,000 bushels, the high 


est average yield per acre being 19 bushels Of oats the State has crown 


23,068,000 bushels in @a single year, the average being 36.5 bushels per acre 


Rye, barley and speltz are successfully grown, though their production is of 


secondary importance to the grains mentioned above Kaflir corn, milo-maize 


and others of the non-saccharine sorghums are extensively grown in the 


western counties, both for grain and forage In broom corn, Oklahoma ha 
taken the lead of all the States Its culture fits in well with the neral 
scheme of diversified farming, and it has proved a good money crop for many 
farmers. Little of the product is manufactured locally, practically all being 


shipped to factories in other States 

Many species of grasses are indigenous to Oklahoma, and these have fur 
nished pasturage for various kinds of animals, from the deer, elk, buffalo 
antelope and wild horses of former days to the great herds of range cattle of 
a few years ago, and the short-horn and Hereford, the Holstein and Jersey 
the well-bred horses and fine mules of the present day In addition to the 
native grasses, alfalfa, the vetches and others of the most approved types 


grow in great profusion where planted, and of forage crops, such as milo 


maize, Kaffir corn, sorghum, cow peas, etc., there is no section of the State in 


which abundant yield cannot be secured. Alfalfa farming has, indeed, come to 
be an industry of itself, and hundreds of Oklahoma farmers are reaping larg 
profits from that source. From three to five crops are cut from a field each 
year, and as there is good sale for all that is produced the money yield per 
acre is very large. 


The trucking crops thrive well and produce abundantly in Oklahoma. Con 


mercial gardening has come to be an important industry within the past few 
years, and the product is now moved by the train load each season Peas 
beans, tomatoes, lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, beets, radishes, onion n fact 
all the edible vegetables are grown, and those engaged in the business hav« 


found it very profitable. Canteloupes and watermelons also produce well and 


are grown in large quantities Potatoes, both sweet and Irish, grow pro 
lifically in all sections 

Orcharding is also being extensively followed in some portions of the State 
and most of the popular fruits de well in all parts 4 number of commercial 
apple orchards are prospering, the fruit being of fine size and excellent flavor 
Peaches develop as well in Oklahoma as anywhere else in the country, and 


the product is very popular in the markets to which it is sent. Pears, plums 
apricots and cherries are also grown to considerable extent and all produce 
well. Of the small fruits, strawberries, blackberries and raspberries grow in 
profusion where given the opportunity, though none of them have been raised 
commercially to any very great extent Many varieties of grapes are grown 
The wealth of nutritious grasses produced by Oklahoma, its many foragé 


crops and its mild climate, combine to make it peculiarly a live-stock State 


Cattle, horses and mules and hogs are all produced in large numbers, and 


those engaging in the business have found its various branches very profitable 
Many pure-bred herds have been introduced into the State as foundations 
upon which to build, and the stock sent to market at this time is either of 
pure stock or else graded far above the old common stock. The number of 


sheep grown in Oklahoma is small, but those who have engaged in the busi 


ness have found it profitable, and sheep growing will doubtless become of 
much more importance in the future 
The things that make Oklahoma a good live-stock State make it also a 


good dairying State, and that branch of general farming is now receiving 
much more attention than formerly. There are numerous creameries in suc 


cessful operation in various sections at the present time, and many high-bred 
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milk herds are being founded. Dairy products are shipped to many outside 
points, as well as to the larger centers of population inside the State. 

Oklahoma has a coal area of 10,000 square miles, estimated to cover 70,000,- 
000,000 tons of coal. The coal is bituminous in character, and is of good qual- 
ity for steam and domestic purposes. Mines have been operated at Mc- 
Alester and elsewhere for many years, and the product is distributed generally 
throughout the Southwest. The output is now about 5,000,000 tons a year. 
The coal of Oklahoma is situated in the eastern part of the State and occurs 
in 12 different workable veins, some of which are 10 feet thick. The coal- 
mining industry is still in its infancy in the State, and will unquestionably be 
rapidly developed as the influx of population and the building of manufac- 
turing plants creates a greater demand for the output 

Oklahoma is immensely rich in petroleum. The first oil well was struck 
in 1901 in the Red Fork district, and since that time developments have been 
made that have placed Oklahoma among the foremost States in the production 
of crude oil. The output of the State in 1911 was something more than 
54,000,000 barrels. Each year witnesses the extension of the proven oil ter- 
ritory, and no man can tell where or to what extent it will be found as suc 
cessful experimental wells continue to be put down in widely separated sec- 
tions. Pipe lines have been constructed by which the crude oil is conveyed 
to refineries on the Missouri River and at several points in Texas. 

Natural gas has also been struck in numerous places in the State, and the 
production is now very large. In one pool alone, near Sapulpa, in an area of 
five square miles, the daily capacity of the wells is more than 60,000,000 cubic 
feet. The gas is piped to many of the cities and towns of the State, where 
it is utilized for heating, lighting and the generation of power. The possession 
of this vast quantity of natural gas will doubtless have great effect in develop 
ing manufacturing industries of many kinds in the State, as no other fuel is 
so popular with manufacturers as gas where it can be secured in large quan 
tities and at reasonable prices 

Oklahoma has many other minerals. In various sections of the State there 
are huge deposits of granite, in many shades of color and degrees of texture, 
suitable for building or monument work. It has marble of good quality and 
sandstones of wide variety in composition, many of which are of great value 
as building material. Limestone occurs in many places and is largely used 
for building purposes. Kilns for burning lime have been established in a 
number of places. Oolite, susceptible of high polish, is found in the Chicka 
saw nation, and porphyry and gabbro occur throughout the Wichita mountain 


region. Glass sand abounds in many places, and it is expected that the utiliza- 
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tion of natural gas will cause the development in the State of a large glass. 
making industry. Clays for brick making abound everywhere, and those 
suitable for the manufacture of tile for structural work, roofing and drainage 
are found in many places. The natural gas development is expected also to 
prove effective in connection with these deposits in developing general re 
fractory industries. 

Large deposits of gypsum are found in the western portion of the State. 
where it is estimated that 13 counties contain 125,000,000 tons. Some of these 
gypsum deposits are 100 feet thick. Gypsum cement plaster is made in a 
number of communities. This industry is capable of very great expansion, and 
will doubtless become an important one. The necessary constituents for a 
high-grade Portland cement lie close together in many places, affording the 
raw materials for a large industry 

Strong salt brine, yielding when evaporated 42 per cent. salt, flows from 
the ground in numerous places in the western part of the State, where it js 
estimated that 100 carloads of salt go to waste every day. The making of 
salt promises to become an important industry. Lead, zine, copper, iron ore, 
tripoli, magnesia, manganese, novaculite, volcanic ash, radium and even gold 
and silver are found in the State, though none of these has ever been ex. 
ploited to any considerable extent. Mineral waters abound in numerous 
places, some of them having achieved popularity as possessing medicinal 
qualities of great virtue. 

Manufacturing industries have not been developed to a very large extent 
in Oklahoma, but steady progress has been made along that line. In 1890, a 
year after the original territory of Oklahoma was opened up to settlement, 
the value of the manufactured products of the State was $429,000, whereas the 
output for 1912 was $65,000,000. The possession of large quantities of cl ap 
fuel will unquestionably cause a great growth in manufacturing during the cur 
rent decade. The State has considerable available water-power also, which will 
have influence in developing manufacturing industries. 

Oklahoma has a thoroughly modern system of public schools, at the head 
of which stands the State University at Norman. It has a thoroughly equipped 
agricultural and mechanical college at Stillwater, where young men receive 
practical instruction in agriculture and in numerous callings requiring both 
skill and knowledge. In connection with this college an agricultural experi 
ment station is maintained. Three normal schools for the training of teac] 
ers are kept up by the State. Schools for negroes are also maintained. Each 
of the five civilized tribes of Indians living in Oklahoma maintains a school 


system of its own. 


OKLAHOMA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 69,414 Square Miles. 


1880. 


RE, ee a ee eee 
Manufactures: §] 
ene ee ee ee ee a ae 
os rn arn oanneinmih eae ie’ 
Cotton Mills: 
Dat oot ke ake Nabe ee Gee aue 
a ee ee 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 
a hh ia irs auc even awe’ 


IN LS a i er ate ong 1,546 


ES ee 
ee re 


76,585 


1890. 1990. 1912 
258,657 790,391 *1,820,000 


$300,900 $5,976,000 $38,873,000 


$10,976,000 +$53,682,000 


$429,000 
pubwetewhes  j- peeeneedes 3,712 
eGwwhihh .§ ###sbebdewaee 2,810,955 
kiiniel ay $874,355 +$5,180,000 
6,639 | sais 
2,552,000 22,104,000 £143,869,000 


563,728 8,574,187 $17,196,000 


Farm lands, buildings, etc.................. 
Agricultural products, value... . 
Cotton crop, running bales................. 
Grain, bushels: 
Tr eee Oe eee et ee ere 
i ae hel Salt da le tinh al ar 
| ae 
Livestock: 
Cattle ... 
CE a ila chi alitins save tha 
Swine 


Mineral products, value..................... 


a 
Petroleum, barrels............ 
Railroad mileage....... 
National Banks: 


Ee en 
Ee oe a eh 


Individual deposits... .. . 


Common school expenditures................ 
Property, true value....................... 


EE 


17,000 


216,000 
95,000 


$8,581,170 
$410,000 
34,510 


125,328 
16,565 
21,962 


$617,846 
$310,000 
$229,355 
$129,611 


$208,050,000 


*Partly estimated. Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. +Figures of 1909 


Figures of 1911. 


$170,804,675 
$73,120,000 
212,010 


14,144,000 
18,657,000 


3,209,000 
88,000 
1,235,000 
$2,562,510 
1,922,298 
6,472 
2,399 


$9,283,028 
$2,181,990 
$5,262,842 
$3,703,784 
$686,095 
$811,600,000 


§$Figures of 1910 


§$736,473,000 
*$229,953,000 
*1,068,000 


101,878,000 
20,243,000 
23,268,000 


1,746,000 
72.000 
1,410,000 
*$40,000,000 


*3,200,000 
52,000,000 
6,461 


$106,739,018 
$13,810,000 
$62,445,612 
$34,392,989 
§$6,739,000 


*$1,377,000,000 
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POUTH CAROLINA, in shape a triangl wil its as esting ol man devoting to the production of that 1 ‘ 
the Atlantic Ocean and its apex touching the mountains, lies be f land rea is successfully grown near Sur ! 
tween 32° 4’ 30° and 35° 12° north latitude and between 1 ) Sou Carolina’s truc ‘rowing ind 
and 6° 54’ longitude west from Washington Its surface run forty years. It is typed by results in ¢ ‘ 
from the marsny lands of the low coastal country, through swamp seventies wo men planted half an ac 

lands and alluvial plains, sandy uplands and rolling highlands to the heights cres In potatoes From that pioneer effe ‘ 
ff the southern spurs of the Appalachian Mountains. It has an ar iSO e1Op ntil today there are 14,00 ( 
square miles, 494 being covered with water Its coast lit s ig s it annually more than > ww Ol Cl 
ength. The State is well watered by numerous sireams, an nei f cabbagt wees wiv 
rs are navigable for varying distances, generally from the soa eo 9516000 Of 
point where the lowlands begin to merge rapidly into the hills. Tl ' ite ith : — ' . 
; ‘ of Baltdr P delphia and New \ 
carrying capacity of the rivers is not much at the prese 
( Ss practi iv co t 
capable of being largely increased by the expenditure of comparatively s1 
p . = hn vears a nut ‘ | ohel } 
imounts of money, and will doubtless be thus increased as the demand aelic ai m ¥ 
transportation facilities grows cal bat rs - fur 
rhe rivers that come down from the mountains are of gr lue tf ell run ne railroa furnish fae 
humerous power sites, a number of which have already been u ed ior t! eason aggregate fro rn oO ‘ 
levelopment of hydro-electric power for use in the mills and factor rf I rzregate of about 4000 « 
State and some of its neighbors. Notable among these developmenis are thos cucumbers, 600 of bear and ”) of 
made at Great Falls, Rocky Creek, Ninety-nine Islands, Rock Hil \ndersol feature of this industry in the ne ( 
Piedmont, Pacolet, Columbia, Gaston Shoals, Ware Shoals and many ol ! re followed, without additional fer \ 
points. One company has spent something like $10,000,000 in hydro-electric iv third ones, cabbages by corn and po I 
development in South and North Carolina, and which has sites f evelopil me offshoot of cabbage raisin ! ( 
a great deal more power, 1s now engaged in building an electric road Tt sent for setting out to thirty-seven St 
the most complete and modern kind at a cost of probably nearly $10,000,000 far north as Michigan and Massacl 
o carry both passengers and freight from Greenville, S. ¢ to Durham, N. C ‘ ind were sold from 346 acre | ! 
and betwee.. intermediate points throughout the Piedmont region of the two egion have now enter he fie \\ ( 
States. This will be a development of marked importance, as it will give i on of hard work and common sens« ) ! 
rich section of the State the very best of transportation facilities. The ager vi has been reinforced by a liber 
gate of hydro-electric development in the State is several hundred thousand For a time following the Civil War ( 
horse-power, and there are potentialities for many hundreds of thousands more State ut during the past few year n 
The eastern portion of the State consists principally of a broad n, rising nd advances are now being made that pror 
gradually from a few feet above sea level to an elevation of 60 feet at its position it has heretofore attained } 
western border. The western portion is broken more or less by S i ip in more approved methods of agriculture 
proach is made to the Blue Ridge and the Saluda and Chattooga mountains ellum days, the fertilization of the ) y 
bordering the extreme northwest line, where the elevation runs to over 5000 planting and care of orchards and i 
feet in places. The north and west portions are the most thickly populated sbandman upon a higher and be ! 
especially in the Piedmont region. The northwestern portion is well wate } the world’s record for the largest eld of co pe 
by the Toxaway, Chattooga, Broad, Pacolet, Saluda and Tugalo rivers and the State had a well-rounded agri f 
many tributaries The soils are gray sandy loams, yellow and red clays on of the South, which was changed by the na 
the uplands and the dark loams from decomposed mica and other minerals in Of late years marked progress has beer 
the lowlands. The Piedmont region, taking in a number of counties ng of ante-bellum days and to er f nm 
rolling surface broken by hills which rise from 200 to 1000 feet above sea steady increase in crop yields per acre 
level. The soils are alluvial and dark red clay loams in the bottoms, highly There has been much improvement 
fertile and capable of large vields of grains, grass, truck and frui he flat cing better breeds of cattle, horses an 
woods sections of the Piedmont region produce exuberantly of e grasses comma nding the clo ultention of a | oO 
and general forage crops. A large portion of this region is in a high state of Dairying is also being engaged in upon ( 
cultivation, the products being cotton, corn, oats, potatoes, cowpeas Sal and some very fine dairy herds are n 
cane, grasses, truck and fruits of all kinds. It is watered by the Savannah ers who have been for vears buyil the ! 
Santee, Congaree and other rivers. find that no branch of the farming industry pays 
The islands off the mainland and the nearby counties of Hampton, ¢ eton cheaply raised, matured and fattened in S h Car 
Berkeley, Dorchester and others, constitute a plain reaching back from the country, a fact that is being learned to Z prof 
coast with a gradual rise, and covered with soils that are variously alluvia South Carolina is rich in miner rT} 
loamy and sandy, exceedingly fertile and l to a gre variety of a ») exist in the State are clays, fuller rth e.g 
cultural production. On the islands, the high ced Sea Island « n grow es, mica, mineral waters, mona phe ha ! 
prolifically, and their crops include also corn, oats, tobacco, rice, sugar cans granite, silver, tin and numerous bu n¢ ! r 
the grasses and forage crops, truck, melons and small fruits feldspar, graphite and lead and iror All these 
From colonial days, agriculture has formed the chief industry of Soutl arying quantities 
Carolina, and corn, cotton, rice and tobacco have been leading ops. Cor There is a great abundance of granite in v: 
Siderable quantities of indigo were formerly produced, but latterly its culti large quantities of it have been quarried for use ir 
vation has almost been abandoned. Of recent years trucking has been de grade monumental worl Other lilding st 
veloped to a large extent in many parts of the State, especially in the rich ocalities. Clays for making bri ind tile abo I 
alluvial and loamy soils about Charleston and Beaufort Early vegetables and there are extensive deposits of high-class kaoli1 
are produced there in large quantities and shipped to Northern markets by are shipped annually to other States for use in making 
the train load. Near Charleston is the largest cabbage farm in the world, one of phosphate rock lie in several counties and a consi 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 
Value of 


Products of 1880. 1890. 1900. 1912. 
Factories... $16,738,000 $31,927,000 $58,749,000 $136,000,000 
Farms...... $41,108,000 $51,338,000 $68,267,000 $165,791,000 
Forests..... $3,386,000 $6,118,000 $8,678,000 $27,789,000 
Mines...... $794,000 $3,304,000 $2,451,000 $1,900,000 


These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be read in conne¢ 


tion with the statements on page 93 
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each vear for use in the manufacture of fertilizers. For many years, South 


Carolina was the leading producer of phosphate rock, but it is now outranked 


by Florida and Tennessee. Charleston is said to be the largest manufacturer 


of fertilizers in the world. 

In manufacturing South Carolina has made rapid strides in the past few 
The manufacture of cotton goods holds first place in importance, the 
In a number of phases of the 
It was 


years 
State being one of the leaders in that industry. 
cotton manufacturing business it has been the unquestioned leader. 
at Columbia that electricity was first used to drive the machinery of a cotton 
mill. The development of the cotton industry in the Piedmont section has 
been very rapid. Under its stimulus old towns have become active, progres- 
sive places, and many new towns have been brought into existence by cotton 
In no other State in the Union has there been a broader and more 


mills. 
The 


well-rounded growth in cotton manufacturing than in South Carolina. 
State is especially noted for the size of its mills and for their remarkable 
financial success. 

In the matter of railroads, South Carolina has three important trunk lines 
traversing its territory—the Southern, the Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic 
Coast Line—giving its various localities direct connection with the leading 
points north and east, while from the coal fields of Southwestern Virginia, in 
direct line, comes the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, one of the most re- 
markable railroads ever built. This road cross-sections the mountain ranges 
that divide its termini, but so remarkable was the engineering feat accom- 
plished by its builders that the maximum grade encountered by eastbound 
freight is so low that the line is enabled to handle trains of much larger ton- 
This road, from 


nage than is possible on roads built on less favorable grades. 
tun- 


the mining town of Dante in the hills of Virginia to Spartanburg, S. C., 
nels mountains, strikes by great steel viaducts and immense dirt fills from 
hill-top to hill-top, bridges streams and winds through valleys, making one of 
the most picturesque and interesting railroad routes to be found anywhere. 
The road is now being driven through the mountains to connect with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio in Eastern Kentucky, thus 
securing connections that will reach directly to the Great Lakes and the rich 


wide fields of the Middle West. It is also building extensive terminals, docks 


and coal-handling appliances at Charleston in anticipation of the increase of 
trade that will come to that port upon the completion of the Panama Canal. 


There are a number of harbors along the coast of South Carolina, the 
principal port being Charleston. 

Much timber still stands in South Carolina, great forests of pine in the 
lower uplands, swamps filled with cypress in the lowlands, while on the hill- 
sides and the mountains there are many millions of feet of hardwoods await- 
ing the axe of the woodman. A very considerable lumbering business is being 
done, employing many people and bringing a great deal of money to the State 
each year. 

While rapidly developing in material things, South Carolina is not lagg 
The State has a good publie school system and a 


ing 


in the matter of education. 


number of colleges and technical schools that rank high. Special attention 
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is given to training the young to meet the material conditions of life, and 
agriculture is being taught, both in the schools and by practical demonstra- 
tion upon the farms. The State is spending $2,000,000 annually upon its schools, 

The political history of South Carolina is well known, and the names of 
its statesmen are fixed in the records of the country. But there is a side to 
the story that has been overlooked by many and forgotten by most. That is 
the eminently practical application of governmental policies made by the 
leaders of thought and action before the days of the Civil War. They caused 
the State to undertake a comprehensive system of waterway improvements. 
by which it was intended to canalize the rivers from the sea to the moun. 
tains, and a large part of the work had been done at great expense when the 
practical application of steam to transportation by means of the railroad was 
made, and these statesmen found that the slow canal would not do. They 
were among the first to give practical recognition to the superior qualities of 
the railroad and, deserting their canals, they began to build State railroads. 
It is a significant fact that the first steam railroad built in America was from 
Charleston westward, the intention being to extend it into the rich valley of 
the Mississippi, so that the products of that section might reach tidewater 
through the port of Charleston. The Clinchfield line is itself the fulfillment 
of an enterprise undertaken by South Carolina long before the war. 

It is an interesting historical fact that the first locomotive built in America 
for an American railroad was built for a South Carolina line. It was nam d 
“The Best Friend,” indicative of the far-seeing vision of the men of that day 
as to the value of railroads in the advancement of the world. 

The mild climate of South Carolina has made it a favorite winter resort 
for many people from Northern States, and large modern hotels have been 
built at a number of places for the accommodation of tourists. This feature 
has proved its value in numerous instances by attracting searchers for win 
ter comfort who became permanent citizens and investors. 

South Carolina has a public school system comprehensive in scope and 
up-to-date in character. It is headed by a great State university located at 
Columbia, and embraces the various courses of instruction between that and 
the primary school. Agriculture and technological training are given those 
of the young who desire to follow vocations calling for such knowledge, and 
the work along those lines has borne fruit in better farming and in the ability 
of the young men of the State to take charge of various industrial enterprises 
calling for the exercise of special knowledge. The amount of money expended 
for public schools has increased from a third of a million dollars a year in 
1880 to two millions at the present. 

South Carolina has recently been devoting a great deal of attention to | 
building of good roads, and numerous improved highways have been built in 
various portions of the State. The influence of such highways there, as els 
where, will be to greatly broaden agricultural development, furnishing as t! 
do not only cheaper, easier and more convenient methods of marketing the 
products of the farm, but adding greatly also to the pleasures of farm life by 
making communication between neighbors more ready, thus removing the 
greatest objection to rural existence, extreme loneliness. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 30,495 Square Miles. 


1880. 
Population ....... 995,577 
Manufactures: {] epee 
Copttal ....... $11,206, 
Products—value $16,738,000 
Cotton Mills: _—_ 
Spindles active. . ; , oe 
Looms active........ 67 
ot 15,601,005 


Cotton used, pounds. . 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

Products, value....... - 
Lumber cut, feet........... 185,772,000 
Improved farm lands, acres... . 1,132,050 
Farm lands, buildings, value. $68,677,482 
Agricultural products, value. $41,108,000 
Cotton crop, running bales. 522,548 
Grain, bushels: 


11,746,000 
Wheat eee, | aia 870,000 
Oats .. , 3,688,000 
— . 339,000 
eee 119,000 
OS ee ; 628,000 
Mineral products, valu $794,086 
Phosphate, tons...... 190,763 
Railroad mileage. 1,427 
National Banks: 7 
Resources $7,827,604 
ae - $2,451,100 
Individual deposits. $2,586,177 
Other banks, deposits... . . $658,812 
$324,629 


Common school expenditures. 


Property, true value........ $322,000,000 


*Partly estimated. {Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. 


1890. 1900. 1912. 
1,151,149 1,340,316 1,550,000 
$29,276,000 $67,356,000 7$173,221,000 
$31,927,000 $58,749,000 7$113,236,000 
332,784 1,431,349 4,314,157 
8,546 42,663 106,63: 
64,000,600 230,053,807 340,663,657 
$927,746 $3,103,425 +$10,170,000 
197,940,000 466,109,000 £584,872,000 
5,255,237 5,775,741 $6,085,000 
$99,104,600 $126,761,530 §$331,833,000 
$51,338,000 $68,267,000 *$165,791,000 
747,190 881,192 *1,300,000 
16,078,000 13,129,000 34,278,000 
750,000 2,143,000 727,000 
4,168,000 4,023,000 6,966,000 
242,143 343,000 400,000 
79,421 72,000 34,000 
494,696 619,000 797,000 
$3,303,854 $2,451,086 *$1,900,000 
463,998 329,173 *171,000 
2,289 2,919 3,598 
$9,724,683 $11,934,976 $41,748,867 
$1,798,000 $2,083,000 $5,785,000 
$3,511,123 $5,171,644 $19,673,137 
$4,842,368 $8,774,786 $40,978,407 
$450,936 $894,004 §$1,952,000 
$400,911,000 $485,700,000 *$884,000,000 


+Figures of 1909 


tFigures of 1911. 


§Figures of 1910. 
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TENNESSEE 





Value of 


Factories... $37,075,000 
Farms...... $62,076,000 
Forests..... $6,225,000 
Mines...... $1,115,000 


tion with the statements on page 93. 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


Products of 1880. 1890. 1900. 1912. 
372,355,000 
$55,194,000 
$15,123,000 

$4,871,000 


These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be read in connec 


$108,145,000 
$106,166,000 
$30,213,000 
$8,052,000 


$216,000,000 
$188,665,000 
$34,563,000 
$21,400,000 








ENNESSEE has an area of 42,022 square miles, of which 335 are 
covered by water. Of the land, about 21,000,000 acres is classed 
as farm land and of this something like one-half is improved, 
leaving 10,000,000 acres in round numbers still to be brought to 





tillage and made productive. The State runs east and west 432 
miles, and north and south 100 miles—from over against Virginia and North 
Carolina to the Mississippi River, and from the Kentucky border to Georgia 
Alabama and Mississippi. It is a State of mountains and rivers, of rich rolling 
plateau lands and broad fertile valleys. There are three well defined divisions 

East Tennessee, Middle Tennessee and West Tennessee. East Tennesse 
is the extreme eastern portion of the State, with mountain peaks that rise to 
more than 6000 feet above the sea, cut by numerous valleys of greater or less 
extent and overlooking generally the great valley of East Tennessee. Th 
western portion of this division lies upon the Cumberland Plateau, an elevated 
plain lying 2000 feet above sea level. East Tennessee has numerous rivers 
among them the Tennessee, the French Broad, the Holston, the Clinch, the 
Watauga, the Hiwassee, the Powell and the Nolachucky, which, with their 
affluents, amply drain and water it. The soils of this division are light and 
sandy in the uplands; rich and fertile in the valleys. In the lower reaches, 
they produce good crops of corn, wheat, hay, tobacco, peanuts, vegetables and 
fruits, especially apples. 

Middle Tennessee is that portion lying immediately west of the Cumber 
land Plateau; some 500 feet below the highland rim, and with elevations of 
from 800 to 900 feet. It has an undulating surface, with wide reaches of level 
lands well watered and well drained by the Tennessee, Cumberland and other 
rivers and their tributaries. The soils of Middle Tennessee are sandy loam, 
cherts and limestone lands of great fertility. They are highly productive of 
cotion, grains, grasses, fruits and vegetables. 

West Tennessee, comprising that portion of the State lying west of the 
Tennessee River and reaching to the Mississippi, is composed of rolling pla 
teau and bottom lands, the former ranging from 1000 to 1500 feet in elevation, 
while the latter lies as low as 400 feet above sea level in the Tennessee valley 
and 250 feet in the Mississippi bottoms. West Tennessee has the Mississippi, 
the Tennessee, the Loosahatchie and other rivers. The soils run from light 
sandy loams to the rich alluvia found in the river bottoms, some of which ars 
as fertile as are to be found in the entire country. Cotton, the grains, grasses 
and legumes, tobacco and fruits and vegetables of every kind grown in that 
latitude are produced in abundance wherever cultivated. 

The climate of Tennessee is subject to the variations that go with its 
variations of elevation, running from zero in some places in winter to about 
90° in summer, the average through the year for the State being about 60 
The rainfall is approximately 53 inches. The time intervening between spring 
and autumn frosts is from 162 to 228 days, giving ample time for most crops 
to mature. 

Diversified farming has long been the rule in Tennessee and is now well 
diffused throughout the State, though because of local conditions there is 
specializing in localities. This is true of those sections in which cotton grows 
best, and in some others with respect to their peculiar adaptability to othe: 
products. Corn is the leading crop and is grown in all portions of the State 
The yield in 1912 was 86,600,000 bushels. Cotton comes next in value, being 
chiefly produced on the Mississippi bottom lands, its value averaging about 
half that of corn. Then come wheat, hay, tobacco, oats and potatoes in the 
order named. Wheat produces well in the eastern and middle sections and is 
grown to a considerable extent also in some portions of West Tennessee. 
The various grasses and legumes that are cut for hay—timothy, clover, alfalfa, 
vetch, soy beans and cowpeas—grow in all sections of the State, and blue 
grass springs up spontaneously in some whenever cultivation is suspended. 
Tobacco growing is extensively carried on in a number of counties, and much 
of the product is exported to Italy and Belgium. Oats make a good crop 
Wherever sown. Potatoes grow throughout the entire State, the uplands 
being especially adapted to the production of the winter varieties. 

Going hand in hand with general agriculture and running close in value to 
the crop output is the livestock business of Tennessee. The State has long 
been noted for the production of horses, mules and cattle of the finer grades, 
those regions to which blue grass is indigenous being especially adapted to 
the growth of these. Dairying is growing rapidly in importance also, large 


plants being devoted to it in the neighborhood of all the leading towns rhe 
breed of dairy stock is being constantly improved, and it is expected that 
Tennessee will before long become a large shipper of dairy products 
Trucking has been found a profitable occupation, especially in those sec 
tions from which the transportation facilities carry quickly to the big markets 
of the country and in the vicinity of the larger towns, where there are good 
local markets. Good profit has been made in raising Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peas, beans, cauliflower, onions, tomatoes, asparagus, celery, wate! 
melons, canteloupes and other crops grown for the table. This branch of 


agriculture has been carried on commercially for but a few years, and will 


doubtless be greatly expanded from its present proportions in the 1 
In the matter of soils, climate, elevation and drainage—conditions requisit 


to the successful production of fruit—Tennessee offers excellent advanta 


Apples, peaches, pears and plums are grown in various localities, and with 
the application of scientific methods of culture and care of orchards has come 
the production of fruit of the highest degree of excellencs \ great many 
strawberries and other small fruits are being grown also, and large ship 
ments are made to the markets of the North in season Fruit growers’ asso 
ciations have been formed, through which the products are put into the mar 
kets at the least possible cost, and the excellent facilities for transportation 


in which the State abounds lend encouragement to the expansion of commer 


cial orcharding and small fruit growing 


Poultry raising is another branch of husbandry that is receiving a great 
deal of attention at this time. This has grown to be of very considerable 
importance in some sections, notably throughout that part of East Tenn ‘ 


between Knoxville and Johnson City, from which thousands of ¢ 


keys, ducks and geese are sent to market annually, The value of the poultry 


in Tennessee in 1910 was $3,748,329, as given by the census 


In the western portion of the State there is a swamp area of 1,000,000 
acres which can by drainage be made as fertile as the lands in any part of 
the State. Under a drainage law passed in 1909, four drainaze districts have 


undertaken the drainage of 100,000 acres. The estimated cost of the work is 


$-,000,000; the estimated value of the land when drained is $5,000,000 It is 
estimated that the drainage of the entire 1,000,000 acres can be accomplished 
for $10,000,000, and that the land when drained would be worth $50,000,000, 


There are still vast areas of forest lands in Tennessee and many millions 
of feet of merchantable timber These are found principally in the mountain 
counties and in the Mississippi bottoms, where many acres are found from 
which a stick of timber has never been cut, and which offer profitable invest 
ment to the lumberman as well as the investor. The valuable woods found in 
the State are the oaks, poplar, hickory, lind, ash, walnut, hemlock, maple, beech, 
cedar, cypress, juniper, gum, locust, sycamore and cottonwood, and others of 
value for special purposes. It is estimated that the State has still standing 
some 50,000,000,000 feet of timber. 

In minerals Tennessee is peculiarly rich. Its coal area is 4400 square miles 

nearly one-half as much area as Great Britain and two and a half times as 
much area as Germany. Tennessee coals include coking, steam and domestic 
grades, many of them of the very highest class. The output of coal in 1912 
was 6,400,000 tons, about double the production of 1900, and operations now 
under way will probably result in a steady and very large increase within 
the next few years. 

According to reports of the United States Geological Survey, there are 
in Tennessee iron ore deposits having an aggregate of about 500,000,000 tons, 
but the probability is that the total supply is considerably larger. In “Thirty 
Years of Southern Upbuilding” issued last year by the Manufacturers Record, 
Prof. John J. Porter, a well-known metallurgist and engineer, who has made 
a careful study of that section, said of the Chattanooga district “In my 
estimation it offers one of the best, if not the best, opportunities for a steel 
plant to be found in this country.” Tennessee ranks second in the Southern 
States as to pig-iron output, its production for 1912 being 338,238 tons. New 
enterprises recently projected give promise of bringing about a very much 
larger development of iron making in this State. In the iron industry, Ten 
nessee is especially notable for the extent of its diversified interests, turning 
pig-iron into pipe, plows, engines, boilers and other finished products. 

Three species of phosphate—the brown, the black or blue and the white 


are found in the State, the available supply being estimated at 100,000,000 
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tons, the annual output at present being about 400,000 tons; giving Tennesse¢ roads, have over 4000 miles of trackage penetrating nearly all sections of the 
the second position next to Florida in the production of phosphate rock. State and reaching, with their connections, all the markets of the country 
Clays abound in all sections of the State, with valuable china clays in some rennessee has many water-power sites, and some developments of impor. 
: . = , : , , tg » have been made recently. These will be greatly increased by develop. 
portions and some kaolin in each division. The tile and brick industry is of ance have been pias son ae, Rotethon: : ; hese 
: ’ Ten ments now in progress, which are being carried out at a cost of many millions 
considerable extent A fair amount of ball clay and of fire clay are shipped : ‘ < et 
‘ of dollars, backed by some of the leading financial houses of the East and the 
annually to other States. Limestone and marbles of great variety and of J oe ; i : x 
: West. These improvements are in several cases of exceptional magnitude 
g ality are scattered over the State, and onyx is found in small quan ; ‘ p 
high quality are IOPSS we 5 : : and their influence upon the advancement of the State will be very far 
tities. The State ranks third in the production of marble, which is shipped emeatieioans 


to many parts of the country and used largely in interior finish in office and Of late Tennessee has been paying much attention to the building of good 
other buildings. The limestones are quarried in many places, and there are roads, and many miles of macadamized highways have been laid. Jefferson 
numerous lime plants. Shales are abundant. Within the last few years th county, Which has recently issued $395,000 of bonds for roads; Cocke county 
Portland cement industrv has been developed by the building of two plants with $200,000, MeMinn with $225,000, Monroe with $300,000, Bradley with 
of large capacity and the most modern equipment, which are doing a very $200,000, Putnam with $250,000, White with $200,000, are some of the lead 
heavy business of the good roads movement. A highway from Bristol to Memphis is being 
Building stones of excellent quality abound. Slate is quarried in the built by the State, and the various counties within reach are building roads 
eastern section. Zine is found in large quantities. Bauxite is mined in con to connect with it These are but indications of the good roads activity 
siderable quantities in the eastern section, while gold, silver, lead, barytes throughout the State. 
metallic paints, mortar colors, pyrites, fluorspar, potash sand, alum, copperas, Tennessee’s public school system consists of the State University, four 
epsom salts, graphite, feldspar, asbestos and other minerals exist in greater normal schools, three for white and one for colored; city and town schools 
or less abundance in various places, Plans are in progress for the building in punning in most instances from the primary through the high school grades 
East Tennessee of an aluminum plant at an outlay, including the necessary county high schools and county elementary schools. The State University 
water-power development, reported at $12,000,000 or more. has medical, law, dental, mechanical and agricultural departments. A State 
In manufacturing, Tennessee has made rapid progress in the past few farm and experimental stations are maintained, that the instruction in agri 
years the value of the output of manufactured products in 1912 having been culture may be both practical and theoretic. The impetus given agriculturs 
about $216,000,000, or exactly double the total of $108,000,000 in 1900. With by teaching approved methods to the young men of the State has already 
raw materials abundant for a very wide range of manufacturing, with ample borne fruit in increased yields of various crops, the restoration of soil on hun- 
coal of high quality for fuel, with exceptional hydro-electric potentialities, one dreds of farms and a general forward movement in agriculture and stock 
of the striking facts connected with the industrial activities of the State is raising The State spends about $4,000,000 a year upon its public schools 
their wide diversity No one interest is of dominating importance. There has In addition to the public schools, Tennessee has many private educational 
been a steady, healthy growth in iron-consuming enterprises, foundries and institutions, including universities, professional colleges, seminaries, acad 
machine shops, in woodworking interests, in milling and other pursuits; but emies and business colleges. 
the resources of the State justify a development in manufactures and mining, Tennessee in richness of resources, in minerals, timbers, water-powers 
as well as in agriculture, many times greater than what has been accomplished soils and range of climate based on altitudes: in river transportation possi)ili 
Tennessee is fairly weli supplied with transpcrtation facilities. The Mis ties, and with its central location between the cotton-growing States and 
sissippi River, flowing along the entire western border and its many other Central West, has a combination of advantages that should make it one of th« 
rivers, give the State many miles of navigable streams which, when fully most prosperous and progressive sections of the Union. Probably no othe 
utilized, will be of enormous value to every interest in the State. These ar State in the Union has a greater combination of advantages for industt 


supplemented by five trunk line railroads which, with numerous smaller and agricultural development covering the widest diversity in both. 


TENNESSEE SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 41,687 Square Miles. 


1880. 1890. 1900. 1912 
Population .. ik a wth a li en 1,542,359 1,767,518 2,020,616 *2,216,000 
Manufactures: {| 

a nll alae bie vin rl anc hi a tall Ma $20,093,000 $51,475,000 $71,814,000 7$167,924,000 

Products—value .. sAatih ecvacesas-ch acaba: tah duane av a ee SS $37,075,000 $72,355,000 $108,145,000 7$180,217,000 
Cotton Mills: 

ER a ee er 35,736 97,524 123,896 254,684 

Looms active...... pt dl Bias aie aaa am es Fr S18 2,043 2,995 4,325 

ain. asin: oki alli daw wa rN 1,944,279 15,779,360 15,040,336 37,070,437 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

Se ee ee ee $1,235,000 $2,504,741 $2,980,041 +$5,083,000 
Pig-iron made, tons. taming ts Des ak 3 Bank abun aa 63,279 267,626 362,190 338,238 
Coke made, tons... . ea ane Rance ey oe a 130,609 348,728 175,432 *300,000 
I i a gh ar hs 302,673,000 150,097,000 939,463,000 £914,579,000 
OES HUUUN DUNNE, GEOR. wn occ kc ce crnewecaceces 8,496,556 9,562,555 10,245,950 §10,875,000 
ee ONG. WREEO, ov scis-aaciescawaeeawsioawcns $206,749,837 $242,700,5410 $265,150,750 §$479,606,000 
Aspricwiberal MPOGUCIM, VEE... . o.oo ccc ccc cccccecccccs $62,076,000 poe $106,166,000 *$188,665,000 
ee NS es ic ssubicdwwdaseneens 330,621 190,579 215,668 *280,000 
Grain, bushels: 

Corn ... Petia siain ate pain nite nash nineteen’ 62,470,000 67,692,000 56,998,000 86,632,000 

Wheat : ie a 7,539,000 7,873,000 11,696,000 7,004,000 

Oats .. PO, Cae ee eee Spaie ees Ate 5,849,000 6,486,000 5,810,000 5,999,000 
Livestock: 

Cattle . 1 a ne ee ee a ee 756,000 924,709 912,000 961,000 

Sheep an al Lesh eeie-ewaab tad s caua 673,000 540,996 196,000 762,000 

SN al a i i 2,160,000 1,922,912 1,977,000 1,574,000 
Mineral products, value. PENA EEK WKE Eee $1,115,155 $4,871,083 $8,651,904 “S21, 100,000 
cides ollie hvninh ened de ere 195,131 2,169,585 3,509,562 *6,400,000 
i c tie ois a sane wenn aiaxwieiaea's 63,279 165,695 594,171 *495,000 
Neen Ae te Ce eb ae eky dh  -sedWaacs (Included in Kentucky) 
ee eKinntited iinet ected wales s dadebieed 154,491 *440,000 
SES RE oe Ts ER eae ee 1,843 2,767 3,185 4,143 
National Banks: 

ee Be ee heb een wld .. $13,390,627 $34,847,582 $41,213,509 $107,403,026 

eee a a ne eT hes $3,005,300 $9,773,240 $7,337,645 $12,580,009 

is iss aig. a na nino Wawa es $6,588,048 $15,121,303 $22,082,775 $60,864,395 
Ee ee ee $3,222,740 $9,088,121 $10,957,562 $62,280,544 
Common school expenditures.......................... $744,180 $1,526,241 $1,751,047 §$4,403,000 
NN is ie eee eee wae eer’ $705,000,000 $887,956,000 $956,700,000 *$1,311,000,000 


*Partly estimated. Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. Figures of 1909 Figures of 1911. §Figures of 1910. 
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Part II 


THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


TEXAS 





Value of 
Products of 


1880. 

Factories... $20,720,000 
Farms...... $65,204,000 
$6,121,000 


$135,000 


Forests... 


Mines. 


tion with the statements on page 93 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


1890. 
$70,434,000 
$111,699,000 
$19,905,000 
$2,360,000 


These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be read in connec 


1900. 
$119,415,000 
$239,823,000 

$27,160,000 
$5,296,000 


1912. 
$327,000,000 
$607,830,000 

$55,678,000 
$18,500,000 











FEXAS has a land area of 262,398 square miles. It is as large as 
the combined area of the New England States, New York, Penn 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio and lilinois. It is larger 


by 55,000 square miles than France, and by 54,000 square miles 





than Germany 

The State's surface rises from a few feet above tidewater on the coast to 
9500 feet on Guadalupe Peak, in Culberson county, passing through low coastal! 
plains and rolling prairies to high plateau lands and rapidly rising mountains 
In the eastern section are great forests of pine and hardwood, while west of 
the central portion the prairies are bare of timber, except that of a scrubby 
nature unfit for the saw. Its soil varies through sand to sandy loams, to the 
rich “black waxy” of the prairies formed by the decay of the vegetable matter 
which has grown and rotted upon them for ages. These lands are for the most 
part very fertile, even the sands being capable of producing certain fruits and 
vegetables. 


The climate varies from that of Southern Florida to that of Southern 


Kansas, with the modifications caused by ihe vast differences in altitude. In 


some portions of Texas can be grown any kind of vegetabie, fruit or grain 
grown anywhere in the United States, from wheat and winter potatoes to 
bananas and oranges. 

Texas comes close to leading the States in the value of agricultural 
products. The principal crop of the State is cotton, Texas producing on an 
average crop not far from one-third of the total cotton yield of the country 


In 1912 the cotton crop of the State was about 4,700,000 bales « 


r over But 
cotton does not monopolize by any means the agricultural activities of th 
State. The grain production, comprising corn, wheat and oats, will run from 
about 125,000,009 to 200,000,000 bushels a year, according to the season, Th 
State has nearly 170,000,000 acres of land, of which less than 30,000,000 acres 
is counted as improved farm lands, but even on the present acreage Texas 
produces a larger value of farm crops than any other State. 

Next to cotton in importance comes the stock-reising interests of the State 
Much of the area of West and Northwest Texas is still given over to vast 
pastures in which thousands of cattle graze, the State having over 10,000,000 
head of livestock. Horses and mules are also raised in large numbers, and 
the aggregate value of the State's product in cattle, horses and mules is re 
ported as one-twelfth that of the entire country. Sheep and hogs are also 
raised to a considerable extent. Larg cking-houses and stock yards at Fort 
Worth have made that city one of the ading livestock markets in the United 
States. There are slaughtered there annually about 1,750,000 head of live 
stock. Packing-houses are also operated in other cities of the State 

Corn and oats are grown in practically all parts of the State, and considet 
able wheat is produced in the north and northwestern portions. Rice grow 
ing has become an important industry in the southeastern section in the last 
20 years, the product being now more than §,000,000 bushels annually 
Sugar cane has long been grown in the bottom lands of the Brazos and other 
valleys in South Texas, and some miliions of pounds of sugar are manufac 
tured each year. An area of 400,000 acres of land in the valley of the Rio 
Grande is said to be equal to the best sugar land in the world 

Gardening and truck growing are carried on extensively in different parts 
f the State, and thousands of carloads of the products are shipped to the 


Remarkable progress has been 


Northern and Western markets each year. 
made in the production of Bermuda onions, which has become one of the 
leading and most profitable agricultural interests of the State. Tomatoes, 
potatoes, celery, beans, peas—all the popular garden crops—are grown in 
great abundance. Peanuts have also been found a paying crop and thousands 
of bushels are being raised. 

In the more southerly sections, especially in the Rio Grande region, oranges 
and sub-tropical fruits are being grown with success, and strawberries are 
Water 
melons and canteloupes equal to the best produced anywhere are grown all 


Sent into the markets early enough to compete with the Florida crop 
over Texas. Peaches produce well over a large area, and during the last 
few years, especially in East Texas, peach growing has become an important 
branch of industry, and thousands of carloads of peaches are annually shipped 


to outside markets. Pears, plums, cherries and grapes are produced in large 
quantities in various sections, and many figs are grown in the southern portion 


Texas has a considerable area of land that is well adapted to the culture 


of tobacco of the finer grades In the late nineti there was a good develop 


ment in tobacco growing and the product proved of great value wing used 


as wrappers for the finer grades of ciga! 


In the ast fe one ofl 


Poultry raising 


he most important branches of farm industry, and many yards have been 


established for the purpose of carrying on the jusiness on a scientific and 
commercial basis. The climate in much of the State is such that fowls can 
live in the open during the entire season, and the laying season is so long 
that it runs through practically all of the 12 months Chicken turkeys, 
ducks, geese and guineas are profitab raised and the busine is rapidly in 


creasing 

Bee culture is another calling that is being largely engaged in in various 
places, and the output of the State in honey is said to be larger than that of 
any other State The value of the bees in Texas is estimated to be $5,000,000, 
and the value of the annual output is put at the same figure 

Pecans are indigenous to Texas, whi een called the pecan orchard 
of the world The English walnut is being grafted on the native walnut 
tree in Texas with success, and the production of that rich and popular nu 
ies of the future Prune 


in large quantities is among the probabili apricots 


and Japanese persimmons produce weli and all will be raised In commercial 


quantities in the next few years Date pal have been grown in the lowe! 
coast country and on the islands bordering the coast for many years, and their 
cultivation as a matter of business is regarded as one of the certainties of the 
future 

Another industry that seems certain of opment is the manufacture 
of camphor. Camphor trees grow to large size in Texas, but there has thu 


far been only one attempt to produce camphor as a business 


The lumbering operations of the State are on a very large scale, the total 


cut being about 1,900,000,000 fe his lumber is shipped largely to 


the West, while a very considerable portion exported through gull port 


to foreign countries 


About 10 years ago Texa by reason of the striking of some well f 
unusual productivity, began to attract atte on for its great stores of oil 
It has now become one of the leading oil-producing States of the Union It 
has extensive pipe lines connecting the various oil fields of the State, as well 
as the oil fields of other States, with gulf port where large refineries exist 


and from which points heavy ipments are made to the Atlantic ports of 


the United States and to foreign countries Natural gas is also found in a 
number of different localities, and being used for light and fuel in several! 
cities of the Stats 

The coal area of the State i 0.200 square miles, and in addition to this 
there are 55,000 square miles of lignit the agyregate coal resources alone 
being estimated at over CCH CHE) Ot tons The coal output ol the State is 
now about 2,000,000 tons a year Lignite is being mined to a considerable ex 
tent and, used in producer gas plant has proved a very efficient powei 


producer 


The clay industry is an important one in Texas The clays produ 


include fire clays, pottery clays and the clays used in making common bricl 


There are also deposits of clays of the cla used in making porcelain Pot 
tery is made at several points in the Stat Paving bricl pressed bric! 
and ordinary building brick are made many places 


Iron ore is found in three distinct sections of the State Llano, the Trans 


Pecos and the East Texas region In the last-named section there have been 


proven out large deposits of brown ores of good quality which can be 
easily mined with steam shovels and easily reduced in the furnace During 
the last few years active investigations have been in progress, considerable 


larger 


railroad building has been undertaken in order to reach some of the 
deposits, mining operations on a considerable scale have been undertaken 
an extensive iron ore shipping pier has been constructed at Port Bolivar and 
Atlantic 


It is estimated that the available supply of ore in Texas will run into 


contracts have been made for the shipment of this ore to coast 
ports 
some hundreds of millions of tons, a very considerable proportion of which 
can be mined with steam shovels. The plans of those who have been develop 
ing these large properties during the last year or two include not only the 
shipment of ores through Port Bolivar to Atlantic Coast ports for use in 


furnaces in Pennsylvania and other States, but also the probable building of 
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a furnace and steel plant at Port Bolivar, where the Texas ores can meet 
coking coal from the Virginias or Alabama and be smeited to advantage. These 
properties have been investigated by some of the foremost experts of tie 
country whose reports as to the quantity and quality of ores and their avail- 
ability for large operations have justified railroad building to reach that ter- 
ritory, and the construction of a large pier for handling the ore. The active 
operation of some of these properties has been temporarily retarded by the 
failure to complete certain railroad negotiations. 

Other minerals possessed by the State in varied quantities are silver, which 
is found in workable veins in the far Western portion, copper, lead and zinc; 
salt, of which there are valuable beds, some of which are being operated; 
quicksilver, now being worked in Brewster county; fuller’s earth, glass sand, 
ochers, limestone, building stones of many kinds, cement rock, gypsum, 
ete. Probably no other State in the Union is more liberally supplied with 
granite of many varieties and of the most beautiful texture. The granites ot 
Texas for extent and quality have attracted attention for many years from 
experts throughout the entire country. Sulphur has been found at several 
places and a very large sulphur development is now under way near Freeport 
by some of the leading capitalists of the country. 

Great progress has been made in manufacturing in the last few years, 
and now the annual value of the manufactures of Texas reaches a total of 
about $327,000,000 a year. Lumber, with its annual cut of about 2,000,000,000 
feet, is the leading industry of the State, but other industrial interests of 
very large extent are cottonseed-oil mills, flour, paper, fertilizer, farm and 
mill machinery, cotton gin and compress machinery, confectionery, electrical 
machinery, brooms, furniture, cotton goods, brick, pottery, tiling, iron and steel 
products, cement, cotton bagging and cotton ties. Though Texas has not 
been generally classed as much of a manufacturing State because of the 
overshadowing extent of its agricultural interests, the percentage of growth 
of manufacturing in that State has been exceeded by very few States in the 
Union. The capital invested in factories rose from $64,000,000 in 1900 to 
$217,000,000 in 1909. So great are the industrial potentialities of Texas cov- 
ering almost every line of manufacturing that it is quite certain the future 
will witness a very great expansion in industrial activities. 

On the Gulf coast of the State, the extent of which is 369 miles, there are 
a number of ports of rapidly growing importance. Galveston is now the 
second exporting city in the United States, the total value of its foreign 
exports in 1912 having been $218,000,000, or largely in excess of the total 
exports of all the United States ports on the Pacific Coast, and more than 
Boston and Philadelphia combined. Texas City, on Galveston Bay, and Port 
Bolivar nearby are becoming important exporting points, about $7,000,000 
having been expended upon warehouses and terminal facilities at the former 
place. Texas City claims the most comprehensive warehouse system in 
America. At the mouth of the Brazos River there is being developed by 
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some of the strongest capitalists in the United States a new port known as 
Freeport by reason of the fact that it is to be free of wharfage charges. 
Close by this port is the sulphur deposit already mentioned which, it is 
thought, will equal in importance the remarkable sulphur mines in Louisiana, 
which produce nearly one-half of the world’s sulphur output. At Aransas Pass 
another port enterprise of very considerable importance is being developed, 
backed by Eastern capital in connection with Texas money. 

Port Arthur, created a few years ago by the builders of a railroad from 
Kansas City to that point, has become an export point of very considerable 
magnitude. At Houston $2,500,000 are being expended in the deepening of 
the bayou, and the completion of this work will make Houston an inland 
port with ample depth of water to accommodate heavy shipping. Very great 
development of shipping interests is expected to follow this work. 

Thus Texas, with its vast area and with much of the Southwest so lo- 
cated that its trade must necessarily find an outlet through Texas ports, is 
providing the port facilities for meeting this condition, looking not only to 
the needs of the near future, but to the traffic which it is expected will follow 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Texas has large areas of land that must be drained to be made available 
for agriculture, and far greater areas which must be irrigated to be made 
productive. Drainage districts have been formed by law and large areas are 
now being drained in a number of counties. In great valleys and in other sec- 
tions scattered widely over the State, irrigation plans are being worked out 
by which thousands of acres of dry lands will be made available for cultivation. 
These irrigated lands are especially valuable when provided with water. Eng- 
lish capitalists are now developing two irrigation projects, one at an expendi- 
ture of $6,000,000 and the other at a cost of about $3,500,000, while other irriga- 
tion projects of large extent are being carried out by others. 

It is estimated that the State has in its remaining public lands and in the 
investments which have come from the sale of lands, a potential school fund 
of over $100,000,000. The school system is one of great efficiency embracing 
all grades from the elementary to the university. The amount spent annually 
on the public schools reaches a total of $12,000,000. In addition to the State 
institutions there are many denominational and private institutions of learn- 
ing of high standing and of large income. The Rice Institute now being 
established at Houston has an endowment of about $10,000,000. It is designed 
that this shall be one of the great technical schools of the country. 

Throughout Texas great attention is being given to roadbuilding, and 
some millions of dollars have been spent within the last few years in their 
construction. The State leads the Union in its railroad mileage, having 15,700 
miles; but it yet needs many thousands of miles of road. 

Imperial in extent as is this State, it is imperial in the richness of its re- 
sources, in the extent and variety of its mineral and agricultural resources, in 
its water-powers, in its long seacoast, in climatic advantages, and in nearly 
all of the things which furnish a foundation for human activity. 


TEXAS SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 262,398 Square Miles. 


1880. 

Population ...... | eS See 1,591,749 
Manufactures: 

Capital ....... $9,246,000 

Products—value $20,720,000 
Cotton Mills: 

Spindles active.. baat eho Sir a taki one car tabee - 2,648 

Looms active........ eT atta ht Besattiness ss 71 

Cotton used, pounds... Pisin 119,986 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: 

Products, value... $276,450 


Pig-iron made, tons. 2,232 


Lumber cut, feet..... ; 328,968,000 
Improved farm lands, acres. . . 12,650,314 
Farm lands, buildings, value. . . $170,468,886 
Agricultural products, value. . $65,204,000 
Cotton crop, running bales. 805,284 
Grain, bushels: 

Corn ... Sakis tara, Salalah bre! 66,755,000 

Wheat .... Dotty dias shart a 3,008,000 

ee Ce 2) RO ; 6,936,000 
Livestock: 

eee as Re ae ts i ica re 3,994,000 

ED tee coast k da es anata Gara hts ; 3,651,000 

Swine ......... Serene ont ts ids f ee eee 1,950,000 
EEE SE ee ee $134,640 
Eee oe ee ee cuenta 
ee coe rads Pekka a eaeanan 2,232 
CN aes FOUN Meeanati imenhbes 
eS... cocne dah ieee heya ieee NEVE SWRA 3,244 
National Banks: 

Resources .. $5,021,016 

aaa ; $1,420,000 

Individual deposits. . $2,080,993 
Other banks, deposits........ $6,332,751 
Common school expenditures. . wen $1,030,000 
i ccc eusawesepenedewwseenenienda $825,000,000 


*Partly estimated. ‘Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. 





Figures of 1909. 


{Figures of 1911. 


1890. 1900. 1912. 
2,235,527 3,048,710 *4,064,000 
$46,815,000 $90,434,000 7$216,876,000 
$70,434,000 $119,415,000 1$272,896,000 
15,000 48,756 97,074 
560 1,018 2,541 
2,430,000 9,304,434 22,887,859 
$3,262,596 $14,005,324 7$25,034,000 
9,701 err 
839,724,000 1,230,904,000 $1,681,080,000 
20,746,215 19,576,076 §27,120,000 
$399,971,289 $691,773,613 §$1,822,713,000 
$111,699,000 $239,823,000 *$607,830,000 
1,471,242 2,556,413 *4,670,000 
63,802,000 81,963,000 153,300,000 
3,575,000 23,396,000 10,560,000 
11,059,000 28,278,000 32,972,000 
6,103,268 9,428,000 6,211,000 
3,454,858 1,889,000 2,032,000 
2,252,476 2,666,000 2,544,000 
2,359,634 $5,295,753 *$18,500,000 
184,440 968,373 *1,900,000 
22,000 16,881 50,000 
54 836,039 10,500,000 
8,710 9,992 15,843 
$71,948,401 $97,763,442 $419,171,858 
22,227,260 $19,618,920 $48,548,300 
$30,449,724 $49,749,109 $223,425,335 
$5,839,967 $2,934,634 $64,791,039 
$3,178,300 $4,465,255 §$11,777,000 
$2,105,577,000 $2,322,200,000 *$4,180,000,000 


§Figures of 1910. 
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VIRGINIA 





Value of 
Products of 


1880. 

Factories... $51,781,000 
Farms...... $45,726,000 
$5,723,000 


$1,263,000 


Forests..... 


tion with the statements on page 93 





THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


1890. 
$88,364,000 
$42,244,000 

$9,385,000 
$3,274,000 


These figures, especially those for 1912 that are estimated, should be read in connec 


1912. 
$264,000,000 
$157,340,000 

$44,300,000 
$17,000,000 


1900. 
$132,173,000 
$86,549,000 
$20,228,000 
$5,659,000 








IRGINIA, in geographical location, physical conformation, climatic 
conditions, natural resources, industrial possibilities and historic 
and traditional associations, offers many things to convince th 
judgment and allure the fancy. Lying on the country’s eastern 





coast, midway between Maine and Florida, extending in latitud 
from 36° 31’ to 39° 27’ north, its position corresponds to that of California 
and Southern Europe. Longitudinally it reaches from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the top of the Appalachian mountain range—from sea level to an altitude of 
nearly 6000 feet—with the wide ranges in soil and climate that such varia- 
tions in latitude and altitude naturally give. The area of the State is 40,262 
square miles of land and 2365 square miles of water. 

The natural divisions of the State are five—Tidewater Virginia, Middle 
Virginia, the Piedmont section, the great Valley and the Mountain section 
Tidewater Virginia includes about one-fourth of the territory of the State, and 
consists of the sections whose streams feel the ebb and flow of the ocean 
tides. It rises to an altitude of about 150 feet at the western edge rhe s 
is alluvial, being for the most part a light sandy loam underlaid with cla) 
The alluvial deposits contain a large proportion of decomposed shells al 
frequently cover extensive beds of marl. These soils are of great valu 
the production of early vegetables and berries, the influence of the gulf 
stream, whose current fiows close by the shore, making the growing season 
still earlier than even latitude and altitude would otherwise cause 

Middle Virginia is a wide undulating plain, through which numerous rivers 
have cut their channels, being bordered by rich bottoms. The alluvial soils 
have a sub-soil of clays mixed with disintegrated sandstone rocks that supply 
additional elements of fertility. The ground rises gradually from the western 
edge of the Tidewater section to meet the sloping heights of the Piedmont 
region on the west, attaining a maximum elevation of 500 feet. This division 
has four large rivers that take their rise in the mountains of the Mountain 
division, and all—the Potomac below Washington, the Rappahannock below 
kredericksburg, the James below Richmond and the York throughout its full 
length—rise and fall with the tides, and are navigable for many miles from 
Chesapeake Bay, into which they flow. The principal products of Middl 
Virginia are wheat, corn, oats and tobacco. Piedmont Virginia is an elevated 
belt of 250 miles length and an average width of 25 miles, lying west ol 
Middle Virginia at an elevation of from 300 to 1500 feet. Its eastern line 
bordered by wide plains of great fertility, covered naturally by nutritiou 
grasses, which spring up spontaneously wherever cultivation has been sus 
pended. The soil is heavier than that of the divisions to the east, the sub 
soil being a stiff, dark red clay, and is enriched by the disintegration of the 
sandstone rocks that abound. This section is noted for its grazing qualities 
and is also highly adaptable to the culture of apples and grapes 
the Piedmont division on the west lies the great Valley of Virginia, far-famed 
in the martial, social and agricultural history of the country. It is made up, 
in fact, of five valleys, those of the Shenandoah River, the James, the Roan 
oke, the New River and the Holston—and extends entirely across the State 
from northeast to southwest—from where the Shenandoah breaks through 
the Blue Ridge at Harpers Ferry to join the Potomac, to where the Holston 
leaves the borders of the State to water the valleys of Tennessee. Th: 
elevation reaches from 260 feet at the mouth of the Shenandoah to 1687 feet 


Joining 


at the southwestern extremity of the State. The soils of this division are 
of exceeding fertility, being enriched by the disintegration of the limestone 
with which they are underlaid, and produce abundant crops of the cereals, 
of grasses, fruits and vegetables of practically all kinds. It is well watered, 
and has been noted for a century for its high-bred stock and an equally long 
time for its elegant homes and the abounding hospitality of its people. Join- 
ing the rapidly rising western confines of the great Valley is the Mountain 
division. Its altitude extends from 1000 feet on the eastern border to 5750 
feet, where it climbs to the mountain tops and spreads out toward the high, 
rolling surface of the Cumberland Plateau. Sandstone, shales and limestone 
are found in the valleys and on the hillsides, and the surface presented is of 
great variety. The valleys and some of the slopes, underlaid with lime- 
stone, are very rich. Watered by many streams and with an unfailing rain- 
fall, this has long been noted as a grazing section, and as fine stock as can 
be found anywhere may be seen cropping the rich grasses of its valleys and 


mountain sides. Much timber of excellent quality stands in the forests that 
cover the hillsides and mountain tops 

Agriculture easily holds first place among the industries of Virginia, being 
carried on in all sections and every county It covers all branches—field 


crops, trucking and gardening, stock raising, dairying, poultrying and th 


growing of fruits. In Tidewater Virginia the trucking business has grown 

enormous proportions, and Norfolk is said to be the center of the most highly 
developed gardening section in the entire country The total value of th 
truck shipped from Tidewater Virginia during the year, 1912, is « ated 
at $7,000,000 to $8,000,000 It embraced iettuce, cabbage, kale, spinach, po 
tatoes, beans, peas, asparagus, onions, radishe strawberries, cucumbers, 


tomatoes, early corn; in fact, all the vegetables known to household economy 


and which, by reason of soil and climatic conditions, enjoy almost exclusive 


markets between the seasons farther South and those about the g marke 
North Excellent railroad connections and unsurpassed facilities for trai 
portation by water enable the growers to put their products into the 


markets while crisp and fresh. Peanuts are an important crop in Tidewater 


Virginia, and the markets of Petersburg, Suffolk and Norfolk handle millions 


of dollars’ worth of the product annually. Cotton is grown to a considerabl 
extent in the southern portions of the State. The corn yield in 1912 was 


17,520,000 bushels 


In Middle Virginia, the Piedmont region, throughout the great Valley and 
ipon the heights of the Mountain division general husbandry commands the 
attention of a large proportion of the population, and corn, wheat, oats, the 
hay crops and other field crops are produced in large quantities. Cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs are raised in all the counties, some of them being 
especially adapted to the best of the grasses Dairying is carried on to a 
considerable extent in some sections, and poultry raising also commands 
considerable attention. In the valley and on the Piedmont Plateau are many 
fine orchards, the famous Albemarle pippin, primate of the apple family, 


reaching its highest state of perfection thers Two valley counties, wiih 
two adjoining West Virginia neighbors, are said to produce more apples than 
the entire States of Oregon and Washington. The yield of grapes in some 
of these counties is large also 

Virginia still has standing immense forests with hundreds of millions 
of feet of merchantable timber Pine and cypress cover large areas of the 
coastal plain, the soil of which favors the growth also of cedar, willow, locust 
juniper and gum, and to some extent oak, furnishing material for shingles, 
staves, ship timber and sawed lumber. In the central and western sections 
are found the oaks, poplar, walnut, hickory, chestnut, birch, beech, maple, 
cherry, ash, sycamore and elm; in the higher altitudes white pine, spruc« 
and hemlock Lumbering operations and general woodworking plants are 
located in all parts of the State, giving employment to thousands of people, 
and forming an important part of the State’s industrial life. 

In mineral resources, Virginia covers a wide range, for within the borders 
of the State are found in commercial quantities iron, coal, lead, zinc, copper, 
tin, Manganese, 


shale, asbestos, soapstone, building stones, mica, salt, brick and pottery clays, 


pyrites, barytes, gypsum, marble, granite, limestone, slate 


} 


and even gold and silver have been produced at some profit. The largest 
pyrites producing plant in the whole country is in Louisa county. The coal area 
is 1910 square miles, the best deposits being in the Pocahontas field, in Taze 
well county; the Clinchfield and Big Stone Gap regions, in Russell, Lee and 
Wise. The Richmond coal basin was the first to be exploited in the country 
The hard coal fields of Montgomery county have been exploited to some extent. 
The chief production is in Tazewell, Russell, Lee and Wise counties 

Deposits of iron ore are found in a number of localities, especially in the 
James River valley and throughout other sections of the Great Valley and 
the mountain regions. Virginia ranks among the Southern States next to 
Alabama in iron production, with a yield of nearly 500,000 tons a year. It 
has very large diversified manufacturing interests, such as locomotive works, 
pipe works, shipyards, engine and boiler shops, and others using pig-iron as 
their raw material. 

Granites of excellent quality are quarried in several counties, and large 
quantities have been shipped out for use in government and other buildings 
in other States, while slate from the Buckingham quarries has been shipped 
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to England and other countries abroad, where successfully competed with 
the product of the Scotch and Welsh quarries 

Clays for making brick and tile are found in many places, and almost 
every section has its brick plant of greater or less capacity, while tile is 
made in a few places. Kaolin fitted for high-class pottery is mined in various 
places, but is practically al! sent to outside points for manufacture, the pot 
tery product in the State being negiligivl Limestone and shales for th 
production of Portland cement abound in vast quantities, and the cement 
manufacturing business is carried on at several points 

Developments in zinc mining have been made in Wythe county, and con 
siderable deposits have been uncovered elsewhere, and at Ferris, in Floyd 
county, arsenic is being mined 

The abounding numbers and great \arieties of fish in the bays, rivers and 
estuaries of the coast section furnish employment to thousands of people, 
and Virginia fish and oysters find their way into many markets. An important 
branch of the fishing business is that of the menhaden fisheries at several 
points along the Chesapeake Bay, where thousands of tons of fish are caught 


annually to be used in the manufacture of oil and fertilizers 


> 


Hampton Roads, where the James River meets the waters of the Chesa 
peake just before that great bay joins forces with the Atlantic Ocean, is one 
of the world’s greatest harbors, where hundreds of vessels can safely anchor 
at one time There at Newport News an immense shipbuilding industry has 
been built up, this yard probably being the largest and possibly representing 
more capital invested than any other shipbuilding concern in the United 
States. It gives employment to over 5000 people There are built battleships 
] ] 


for the Government and vessels of various kinds for the merchant marine 


The navy yard at Portsmouth is one of the largest, and it is believed that if 


Navy plans are carried out, it will be expanded to make it the largest naval 
station in the United States. The Government has recently purchased 300 
acres of land for enlarging its shipbuilding and docking facilities there. 

The Hampton Roads basin, including Newport News, Norfolk and Ports 
mouth, is the largest coal-handling point in the United States. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Norfolk & Western and the Virginian railways have their coal docks 
there, through which they ship annually millions of tons from the mines of 
Southwestern Virginia and West Virginia The coal-shipping facilities are 
now being increased at a cost of several million dollars to provide for the 
rapidly expanding shipments of coal to coastwise and foreign ports. 

Virginia has many manufacturing plants of a miscellaneous nature Indic 
tive of their extent and character a few illustrations may be mentioned 
A Virginia locomotive works has just built for a Virginia railway what are 


st locomotives in the werl 
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In Virginia is located what is said to be the largest trunk and bag factory 
in the world. Its product goes into every civilized country on the globe, 

A Virginia cedar works concern, engaged in making buckets, tubs, ice. 
cream freezers and similar articles of every-day use, ranks as the largest 
in the world, and its product goes into all the world’s markets. 

Virginia is one of the leading tobacco raising and manufacturing States of 
the Union. 


One of the most important cotton mill 


companies in the South is located 
in Virginia, being capitalized at $15,000,000, It is now spending $2,000,000 on 
an additional plant 

Great pulp mills located in Virginia make many thousands of tons of pulp 
annually Sixty per cent. of the country’s product of blotting paper is made 
in the State 

Shoe manufacturing has become one of the important industries of the 
State and Virginia-made shces are now sold largely throughout the South and 
Southwest 

A flour miiling industry is one of the State’s important possessions, and 
many thousands of barrels are exported, especially to South and Central 
American countries. 

Many streams present opportunities for the development of water-power 
and while a number of very important hydro-electric plants are in operation 
in many parts of the State, the aggregate of available power is much greater 
than the amount thus far utilized In Southwest Virginia one company is 
developing a number of powers at an outlay of about $20,000,000, while other 
large powers W ill be deve loped. 

There are numerous mineral springs in the State, about some of 
which have been built up summer resorts that draw people from every sec 
tion of the country From early days Virginia has been noted for the 
variety and abundance of its mineral waters whose curative properties have 
brought about a large industry in shipping these waters to other States. 

The increasing business and wealth of the State is strikingly indicated 
the very remarkable increase in its banking capital and bank deposits. I: 
ISSO the total National banking capital of the State was $3,066,000 and th: 
aggregate of individual deposits was $6,690,447, whereas Virginia now has 
total National banking capital of $17,621,000, with individual deposits 
$90,529,822. The reason for this great gain in banking capital and deposits is 
found in the advance in the value of the products of factories, farms, forests 
and mines. The value of the factory products of 1912 was more than five times 
as great as in 1S8S0; the value of agricultural products more than three times 


and of mines seventeen times. 


as great, of forests eight times as great 


VIRGINIA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 40,262 Square Miles. 


1880 
Population 1,512,565 
Manufactures: §/ 

Capital ....... , .... $26,969,000 

Products—value - $51,781,000 
Cotton Mills: 

Spindles active. — 44,340 

Looms active....... eT 1,322 

Cotton used, pounds 5,087,519 
Cottonseed Oil Milis: 

Products, value... : ee $8,000 
Pig-iron made, tons. Pad 26,727 
Coke made, tons 
Lumber cut, feet. . 315,939,000 
Improved farm lands, acres 8,510,113 
Farm lands, buildings, value $216,028,107 
Agricultural products, value $45,726,000 
Cotton crop, running bales 19,595 
Grain, bushels: 

To oe sf sti statmaleotteetatd’ 45,230,000 

Wheat ....... as Bis tinel 8,737,000 

Oats . ee 5,773,000 
Livestock: 

Cette .... i rat eis 631,000 

Sheep .. etna ial seclds 497,000 

Swine ..... Bad 956,000 
Mineral products, value. $1,263,039 
Coal mined, tons..... 43,079 
Iron ore mined, tons ree ne 26,727 
Railroad mileage. avg Gti erase i 1,893 
National Banks: 

Resources . are ase , .... $14,348,362 

I tie echt saa sala 4 ’ er $3,066,000 

individual deposits...... Eu ae eure $6,690,447 
dda ahas $7,757,202 
Common school expenditures....... di $946,109 
a ie ea bg bic yeu su eather een $707,000,000 


1890 1900 1912. 
1,655,980 1,854,184 *2,100,000 


$63,457,000 
$88,364,000 


$105,671,000 
$132,173,000 


+$216,392,000 
+$219,794,000 


94,294 126,827 411,092 
2,517 4,608 11,319 
10,616,206 17,832,465 40,072,466 


256,167 
“1,076,000 
+1,359,790,000 
$9,861,000 
§$530,918,000 
*$157,340,000 
*25,000 


778 190,617 
165,847 685,156 
109,804,000 956,169,000 
9,125,545 10,094,805 
$254,190,600 $271,578,200 
$42,244,000 $86,519,000 
5,375 9,239 


2G” 


28,184,000 
9,422,000 
5,168,000 


36,922,000 
3,614,000 
6,587,000 


47,520,000 
8,596,000 
3,885,000 


685,763 
495,313 
796,691 
$3,274,178 


826,000 
693,000 
946,000 
$5,658,801 


830,000 
781,000 
880,000 
*$17,000,000 
784,011 2,393,754 *8,500,000 
13,583 921,821 *587,000 
3,360 3,795 4,643 


$24,751,895 $39,058,368 
$4,236,300 $5,171,000 
$14,309,039 $20,473,458 
$13,767,424 $22,451,581 
$1,604,509 $1,989,238 
$862,318,000 $1,102,300,000 


$161,092,193 
$17,621,000 
$90,329,822 
$53,067,070 
§$4,408,000 
*$1,620,000,000 





*partly estimated. Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. +Figures of 1909. tFigures of 1911. §Figures of 1910. 
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Part II THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


WEST VIRGINIA 





Value of 


Factories... $22,867,600 
Farms..... $19,360,000 
Forests..... $4,053,000 
Mines...... $2,485,000 





Products ot 1880. 1890. 

$38,702,000 

$20,439,000 
$9,191,000 
$8,433,000 


1900. 
$74,838,000 
$44,769,000 
$17,690,000 
$47,055,000 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION. 


1912. 
$195,000,000 


$99,828,000 
$39,979,000 


$106,000,000 














These figures, especially those for 1912 t e esti ed, should be re ‘ ‘ 
tion with the statements on page 93 
=ST VIRGINIA’S name naturally and readily brings to the mind ms, truckil ( ‘ 
eye visions of great wealth as represented by vast deposits of he produ I ft ve f e mal 
coal, oil and gas, iron ore, building stones, limestones, clays, glass e mining sectio ‘ ' 
sands and cement rock; the extent and utility of its Sts oO ned ‘ It ‘ r 
number of its health-giving mineral springs; the hydro-electri vy locai productior ‘ f 
potentiality of its streams; the bracing qualily of its atmosphere, and s ) engage { ! 
rugged beauty of its scenery—-for it is in respect of these that the State has In man} ( on > ‘ P n 
ecome noied throughout the world. The riches of West Virginia ( nd cl ile f of ft 
hings are indeed almost beyond the reach of computation, and the con nit ul ! 
mn during the past few years has brought the State from a position irge st | coul | S vlc 
negligible in the scale of wealth to ene of prominence. Yet they do not cor Ham] e cour e | é ! é né 
prise all its potentialities for material progress, for West Virginia also p icing l \\ \ ( 
combination of soil and climate that makes for great agricultural possib coul n \ ! 
West Virginia is situated between 37° 10’ and 40° 40’ north latitude, and e States of \W gtol O fr 
its climate is in a general way that of Virginia, Southern Kentucky, Maryland ery po 
nd Central Pennsylvania But the character of the climate cannot be ac- l el ( n ‘ | S 
curately told in degrees of latitude; its range of altitude must also be con if tobacco | 1 eX ! | f 
sidered. At Harper's Ferry, on the extreme eastern boundary, the elevation inn produce | 
2c0 feet; at the top of Spruce Knob, in Pendleton county, it is 4860 feet ez | ! 
The difference of almost a mile in altitude is approximately equivalent of gre ( xtel ‘ ng 1 
e difference in temperature caused by 15° of latitude. This conveys some The nd al t We \ 2 sq 
lea of the wide range of agricultural possibilities presented Ot el ve ! f 
There are three well defined geographical divisions in West Virginia area of e Stat 7 e ¢ 
Ohio River division, the Mountain and the Potomac. The first comprises halt ol Europe, exceptil R ‘ 
the area of the State, and more than half its population. It takes in the fertil col ned I 
ottom lands along the Ohio River, the Great Kanawha and numerous sma er cent. | ! 5 
streams and the rolling, hilly country lying between them and the Mountain r abou ) per cel ! min é yu 
division. The altitude runs from 560 to 1500 feet The lands are good fé States in ISS \t ! ( ne ‘] 
grains, grasses, fruit, truck and tobacco. The Mountain division extends fron last 2500 ye I ( 1 
ie low hills of the eastern border of the Ghio River division to the high poc ke of cal ( 1} ( ( 
plateau lands that top the Allegheny Mountains, containing all the eastern ( ns ! f 
half of the State except that known as the “Eastern Panhandle The eleva t XC ne ! | ) 
tion is from 1600 to 3000 feet, and some of the mountain peaks run to 4800 ougl on ot es ~ 
feet. Much of the division is still covered with forests, and there are per cel é in Uni S ! f ! 
areas of fine grazing land, together with much that is adapted to general agi ndus s ‘ mel 
cultural and fruit-growing purposes The Potomac or Eastern Panhat f ! Ve 
division is comprised of the counties of Jefferson, Berkeley, Hampshire, Mo second in e « I ‘ é 
gan, Hardy, Grant and Mineral Parts of the four western count of rhe firs ( B > 
group are marked by high ridges, but the valleys are wide, and in climatic as I St The w 
well as topographic conditions the section differs widely from the western vere fa £ j i 
portion of the Stat It includes an area of 2000 square miles and has a pop ) oO Ss] I 
ition of approximately 125,000 It is a rich lhmestone farming section and produce n a! I é 
one of the great fruit belts of the State—a section of highly cultivated fields production ) \ 79 G4 $ ( 
f thrifty orchards and comfortable, hospitable homes. It ranges in elevation tf produc yn, the St I f f 
from 260 to 1500 feet In the production of \ 
The soils of West Virginia are of two general classes—alluvial and seden 16,0 cudie ft ’ $ ’ \ 
tary. The alluvial soils have been formed in the valleys by the overflow of this is piped ou St 
the streams and the silt from adjacent hills. They are highly fertile and where A numbe r cite 5 
with good cultivation produce abundant crops. The sedentary soils have been development of pow gd as tue is 1 ( ! 
formed by the disintegration of the underlying rocks, and vary in characte Ss. i f \\ I \\ 5 Mo 
with the nature of the rocks themselves. They are composed of the vario mo! Ciart G on, | ri ! ( 
limestones, sandstones and shales, and run from a moderate to a high degree » conve ! 
if fertility, but are all easily made productive by proper treatment mo mzethe ) ! ‘ f 
West Virginia is an excellent grazing State, the hillsides covered with evelop manutac he n ) 
)lue grass and watered by streams of pure water forming ideal pastures. The his res ( ma ‘ \ 
mild winters allow grazing throughout nine months in the year, and in t! » whicl : Ss 1 I I ibundan¢ 
chief cattle-raising counties the herds are carried through the winter on hay I gi nd ext I fe 
ilone, the choicest export beef being sent to the market without having been exceptior stratesi . 
fed a pound of grain. The same conditions that make for success in raising rkets o e ce 
eef offer a profit in dairying, and the local markets of the State are capablk future a very rr row I S 
if taking up much larger amounts of dairy products than are now produced The Oriskany and Clinton found ex 
here. A number of West Virginia counties, notably those of the “Northern across the counties of Hampshire, Har ul Pe elon, al 
Panhandle,” are peculiarly suited to sheep growing, having the Permian in Mineral, Morgan and Grant r} in tf oO OU pel 
imestone soil that produces the finest quality of wool Corn produces well iron, and must come into extensive tine mand for 
where properly cultivated, and wheat is profitably grown in some of the increases With the growth of population and the velopment 
The Oriskany and Medina e sand stone Which furnish 


counties. In many parts of the State, and especially in the Ohio River bot 
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of glass sands, extend for many miles through Morgan and adjoining counties. 
They are now being largely used from quarries near Berkeley Springs, and 
will unquestionably be much more extensively used in the near future, as they 
make glass of the finest quality. 

Limestones are found in many counties, some of them being of the highest 
character. Developments have been made in numerous places, the largest 
being in Berkeley county, about Martinsburg. The deposits there are of such 
a high degree of purity that they are much used as a flux for iron ore in the 
furnaces of Pittsburg and elsewhere. Quarries located about Martinsburg 
are also taking out large quantities of the stone for use in making lime and 
cement and likewise for road construction. A big modern plant for the 
manufacture of hydrated lime is located there, and one of the most modern 
plants in America for quarrying limestone for fluxing with a capacity running 
into thousands of tons daily has lately been completed. 

Together with these vast deposits of limestone the State has excellent 
clays and shales, thus furnishing the complete tale of ingredients for the mak- 
ing of Portland cement. These are found in many portions of the State. 

Excellent clays for pottery, brick and general refractory purposes are 
found in various sections of West Virginia, and brick and tile are made in 
numerous localities. There are large potteries in the Northern Panhandle 
counties and smaller ones in other sections. Considerable quantities of 
sewer pipe are also made in the State. The value of the brick and tile made 
in 1911 was $1,453,218; that of the pottery $2,880,202. The State has risen 
from sixth to third place in pottery production since the development of its 
natural gas fields. Glass making has become an important industry also 
following the gas development, and there are now many glass factories lo- 
cated at various points throughout the gas-producing territory. 

West Virginia has building stones of many kinds equal in quality, color 
and strength to the best found elsewhere, but as yet little has been done to 
develop them. 

Strong salt brine is found in a number of places throughout West Virginia, 
and the business of salt making was formerly carried on quite extensively. 
Most of the salt plants were in Kanawha county on the Great Kanawha and 
Mason on the Ohio. Some of them have been forced out of business by a 
combination of circumstances, and now in all the State there are but a few 
in active operation. The saltwater is still there, however, and the time will 
doubtless come when the once properous salt-making business will be taken 
up again. 

West Virginia, with its mountainous topography and never failing streams, 
provides many opportunities for the development of water-power. There are 
as yet very few such developments, though several of large importance are 
now being carried out. Notwithstanding the abundance of coal and gas, 
it is believed that the vast powers on the rivers of the State will ultimately 
be fully utilized. In the Bluefield section, though the dams are on the Vir- 
ginia side, about 100,000 horse-power is being developed and much of this 
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will be used for lighting and power purposes in the operations of the coal 
mines in that region. Another large development is being made on the Cheat 
River to furnish hydro-electric power to traction enterprises in Pennsylvania, 
while in the Cabin Creek section some millions of dollars are to be expended 
in several very large hydro-electric operations. It is confidently expected that 
the water-powers of this State, which are of very great extent, will be fully 
utilized as in these cases. 

Six great railway trunk lines enter West Virginia—the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, the Virginian, the Western 
Maryland and the Wabash. Four of these—the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western and the Western Maryland—cross the 
State from east to west, and with their branclies radiate through it in many 





directions. There are in addition to these some 30 or 40 local roads, the 
whole forming a network of transportation lines that give almost every sec- 
tion of the State intimate connection with the largest centers of population 
and commerce in the country and through ocean connections with all the 
world’s ports. The Ohio, the Great Kanawha, the Little Kanawha, the Monon- 
gahela and the Big Sandy are all navigable streams, thus completing facilities 
for transportation not frequently equaled. 

West Virginia has an up-to-date public school system, upon which it spends 
$4,000,000 a year. It is one of the few States in which the law requires agri- 
culture to be taught in the common schools. The public school system em- 
braces six normal schools and a university of high standing, and is supple- 
mented by a number of other institutions of college rank. 

It is said to have the largest pottery, the largest glass factory, the largest 
drug and extract factory and the largest stogie factory in the United States: 
the largest axe factory and the largest independent tin-plate mill in the world. 

The State has many mineral springs and scores of summer resorts in the 
mountains, to which health and pleasure seekers resort from all over the 
country. 

Owing to its varied character of soil and climate, its resources of raw 
materials, its possession of vast supplies of cheap fuel, coal, oil, gas and 
water-power, and its fine transportation facilities, West Virginia offers innu- 
merable opportunities to the manufacturer, the miner, the farmer, the fruit 
grower, the cattle grower, the merchant and the investor. It is a State of 
almost limitless resources in the infancy of their utilization. 

The progress already made by the State is only indicative of what wiil be 
seen in the future. In 1880 the combined output of the factories, farms, forests 
and mines of the State aggregated in value less than $50,000,000. Last year 
the value of the mineral output alone was more than double this, as was the 
value of agriculture, while the factory product of the State was nearly fow 
times as great. That is a record of growth hard to match, but the future prom 
ises to show a progress which will far surpass these totals, though the percent 
age of gain may somewhat decline as the magnitude increases. 


WEST VIRGINIA SUMMARIZED STATISTICALLY. 


Land Area, 24,022 Square Miles. 


1880. 

a Go nigh wa kebidebinns Meadhdnbiesy shale tii 618,457 
Manufactures: {] 

ES eee eee ee ee er $13,883,000 

EET OE eT POE ae 22,867,000 
NE ET a 62,802 
Ee A 138,755 
er 180,112,000 
Improved farm lands, acres. . 3,792,327 
Farm lands, buildings, value. . $133,147,175 
Agricultural products, value..................... $19,360,000 
Grain, bushels: 

Re a ate a cei eel ee ai eth 17,307,000 

a ate a Oia a sda ha yi ile si enlaces pics enon 5,131,000 

a a a a i a i 2,412,000 
Livestock: 

Re diac aalaalaain aii ast and wai anin’ 446,000 

eee Ole aia delininbnnne eee weuwa wei 675,000 

a a a an rad ede A rane Ne nade 511,000 
re i ackeeeueaceasewneewen $2,484,699 
as oe cnulntaniepia@ead cle nihawe wn 1,829,844 
i na oe Rue igtianing ia 62,802 
a a ts i ee 179,000 
Te il a htid Blo awk dla heii ani 691 
National Banks: 

NS erie a arn ed eh Lis ca Ng ne id odie a $5,939,454 

ee ck als ee al ail $1,861,000 

EE ee ee $2,040,126 
Ee eee $4,034,743 
Common school expemditures...................00c008- $707,553 
a og Fa od aan $350,000,000 


*Partly estimated. ‘Not including neighborhood industries and hand trades in 1909. ;Figures of 1909. 


Kentucky. 


1890. 1900. 1912. 
762,794 958,800 *1,293,000 
$28,118,000 $55,904,000 7$150,923,000 
$38,702,000 $74,838,000 7$161,960,000 
129,437 166,758 274,360 
833,377 2,358,499 *3,000,000 
299,709,000 773,583,000 £1,387,786,000 
4,554,000 5,498,981 §5,482,000 
$151,880,300 $168,295,670 §$262,458,000 
$20,439,000 $44,769,000 *$99,828,000 
13,435,000 19,300,000 24,370,000 
2,326,000 4,453,000 3,262,000 
1,506,000 2,769,000 3,058,000 
536,700 640,000 561,000 
785,063 969,000 838,000 
411,018 443,000 363,000 
$8,433,219 $47,055,384 *$106,000,000 
7,39 1,654 22,647,207 **66,700,000 

25,116 ae ** 
492,57 16,195,675 11,800,000 
1,433 2,485 3,937 
$9,232,291 $25,242,824 $82,037,491 
$2,176,000 $3,849,660 $9,760,000 
$5,262,209 $15,548,823 $51,815,650 
$3,938,249 $21,317,823 $62,071,555 
$1,198,493 $2,009,123 §$4,094,000 
$438,955,000 $659,600,000 *$1,200,000,000 


tFigures of 1911. §Figures of 1910. **Included in 
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Unfolding the Panorama of the South’s Activities 


In the Following Advertising Pages Hundreds of Contributors 
Unite in Making Known 


Specific Illustrations of the Resources and Potentialities 
of the South 


MOVING panorama, thrilling with interest, is unfolded in the pages which follow, wherein 
will be found interest-compelling articles dealing with the material activities of the 
South. 

In the preceding pages we have attempted to present a bird’s-eye view of the South 
as a whole, of its vast and varied resources, of its progress in the past, and to forecast 





something of its future. 

That is the work which the editors of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD and the specialists who 
have contributed to this issue have undertaken to do. 

In the following pages specific facts and concrete illustrations are presented of individual 
towns and cities and of industrial and railroad operations, emphasizing in this way the reality of 
the things that have been told broadly in the preceding pages. 

Never before, we believe, in any publication issued in this country has there appeared such a 
vast amount of information specifically emphasizing by individual activities the wide range of 
Southern development and the astonishing growth of Southern cities. In these pages there will 
be found a wide variety of information, much of it as interesting and valuable to the student of 
Southern conditions as the array of facts and figures presented by editorial writers and experts 
of the highest standing in the preceding pages. 

Broad generalizations about the South and its potentialities here find overwhelming proof in 
stories of thrilling interest dealing with specific activities. 

Here are facts regarding many of the most advantageously located and most prosperous towns 
and cities of the South; here are facts which tell of enormous expenditures in the development of 
water-powers, of great industrial enterprises whose success is indicative of the opportunities pre- 
sented in the South; facts about great reclamation undertakings showing how the 50,000,000 acres 
of wet lands of the South are to be redeemed and made available for man’s use, adding billions 
of dollars to the wealth of this section and of the nation; facts about novel features in connection 
with interurban railway operations; facts about great railroad enterprises and their meaning to 
the nation, and facts about other operations typical of the possibilities in this section. 

It is, however, impossible to catalogue the things that can be found in the following pages of 
vital interest to every man. These pages should be studied with care. They contain a wealth 
of information vitally important to everyone in any way connected with the advancement of the 
South or who seeks information about this section. 

In the displayed advertising pages which follow the Descriptive Advertising Section are the 
announcements of hundreds of the foremost financial, industrial and railroad concerns located in 
the South or seeking business in the South. These pages, too, are equally interesting, for they 
cover the widest range of activities, and they, too, are typical of the influences at work for South- 
ern advancement. 

This publication through the years to come will add hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
wealth of the South and turn the thought of hundreds of thousands of people to this section. 
Every advertisement in it, from the small $10 card to the 10-page story, is a factor in making 
this issue possible and to that extent in making known to the world the resources and the advan- 
tages of the South. 

These advertisers are doing more than merely seeking to present their own specific announce- 
ment, whether that be of a bank or a town, for on a broader view than exclusively for their own 
individual prosperity they are united in a great campaign for hastening the coming of the day when 
abounding prosperity shall prevail in every line of human activity throughput the South. It is, 
however, meet that every one of these advertisers should receive from the people of the South, and 
others interested in the South, due recognition for their co-operative work in this broad campaign 
for Southern upbuilding. Through these pages they rightly express the living, breathing reality 
of Southern energy and Southern activity. 

And when the reader seeks further information from any of these towns or cities or business 
organizations, and every one of them will be glad to co-operate in broadening,the knowledge of 
the South, we trust that mention may be made of the fact that the advertisement was seen in this 
section of the MANUFACTURERS REcorD entitled “The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset.” 
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THE RISING SKY LINE OF BIRMINGHAM 














ou 
ch 
B : , ’ th 
irmingham, Alabama—The World’s Mos ; 
’ de 
e + al 
is 
Richly Endowed Industrial Center : 
ra 
ra 
Birmingham and the resources on which Birmingham is founded turers of Bessemer steel, but now that these patents have expired and it wl] 
did not exist, it would not be possible for this publication to be been demonstrated by the extensive steel works at Ensley, near Birmingha: in 
entitled “The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset,” for without that a superior steel can be preduced at a low cost from Southern ores, lin 
Birmingham and the mineral wealth of this district the nam« enter upon a new era of steel-making in this country, and we may confident of 
would be a misnomer. Outside of the dominzting power’ of the expect in the not distant future that Southern steel will dominate the markets 
South's cotton in world affairs, the one great, striking feature ol as Southern iron has done during the past decade. Following the cheap | ol 
the South which makes it the nation’s greatest asset is the remarkable com duction cf steel must come the establishment of industries in the South co ca 
bination of coal and iron and limestone in such vast quantity and so close to venient to the furnaces and steel plants, and cheap coals and cokes for 1} 
vether that much of it is within rifle shot, which gives to Birmingham, and production of structural steel, bridges, ete. Southern steel will have a freig St 
thus to the South, a strategic position in the world’s iron and steel interests advantage cver the Bessemer steel of the Lake region for export, and for t nc 
unlike that held by any other country in this or any other land. Far back in markets of our Atlantic States and the great Southwest.” or 
the dim past, accredited by some to Croesus himself, the statement is said “The South holds absolute command of the four great staples—the potenti th 
to have been made that “he who has the iron will get the gold.” Edward basis of a marvelous development in the future—coal, iron, steel and cotto1 on 
Atkinson, the distinguished political economist of New England, stated the In taking note of Alabama's advantages for industrial advance, it is to b« ex 
same truth in another way, when years ago, writing about the iron-making cbserved that Alabama will command three of these great staples—coal, iro! a 
possibilities of the South, he said and steel, while at the same time she has an equal opportunity with any othe: ay 
“That country or that section of country which can produce iron at the section of the South for cotton production and manufacture, and thus there 
lowest cost will dominate the commerce and trade of the world the foundation in Alabama for wealth-creation of unequaled scope. at 
Abram S. Hewitt, one of the-greatest metallurgists which America has pro Other experts who have investigated this district have with equal enthus “i 
duced, a man whose judgment on all questions relating to iron and steel always asm told of its predestined future as one of the world’s greatest iron and stee! Bi 
carried conviction throughout the business world, ten years ago, when Bir centers. For a long time conditions were unfavorable for the largest devel ” 
mingham had successfully established its first basic steel-making plant, said ment of the wealth of this district. The greatest iron enterprise in Alabai | 
‘The growth of the basie steel industry, now that it has been fairly started was for many years hampered by a lack of capital and used more as a footb ™ 
in the South, ought to be very rapid. That section with its abundant stores tor speculative operations in Wall street than for legitimate developmen! . 
of ore and coal and limestone in such close proximity as is found in Alabama Like all other new districts lacking ample capital, the iron-making interest 
bids fair within the next quarter of a century to dominate the basic steel of Birmingham had for many years to make an vp-hill fight against heav r 
industry of the world.” odds. They lacked the money to build the most modern and up-to-date plants 
Many years ago Col. A. K. McClure, the distinguished editor of a Phila and the money with which to secure the highest technical skill. In this respe 
delphia paper, after a close study of the iron-making potentialities of the Bir these interests were tremendously handicapped compared with the older iro: 
mingham district, wrote making districts of Pennsylvania and the West. In the days when Mr. Carnegi: 
“It is idle for Pennsylvania and other great iron and ccal-preducing States was the iron and steel king of America, the question was often asked why, 
to close their eyes to the fact that we have reached the beginning of a great Birmingham had the advantages claimed for it, did not Mr. Carnegie invest 
revolution in those products No legislation, no sound public policy, no senti this district? As a matter of fact, Mr. Carnegie was so busily absorbed in t] 
ment can halt such a revolution when the immutable laws of trade command development of his Pittsburgh interests that in those days he had neith« 
it, and the sudden tread of the hordes from the Northern forests upon ancient time nor the available spare capital to undertake new enterprises elsewher 
Rome did not more certainly threaten the majesty of the mistress of the Later on, when the Steel Corporation succeeded Mr. Carnegie, the questi 
world than does the tread of the iron and coal diggers of Alabama threaten was again asked why, if Alabama has been so marvelously blessed by natu! 
the majesty cf the iron and coal fields of the North These lessons as the experts said, does not the Steel Corporation enter that district? Agail 
come upon us plain as the noonday sun, and it is midsummer madness not to the answer could have been made that the Steel Corporation for the first few 


read them understandingly We cannot war with destiny; we cannot efface years of its existence was taxed to the utmost of the ability of its managers 
the bene vifts | ads the waters to the sea and sends them 5 Bhs me ae F : 
he beneficent gifts of Him who leads the iter ( é ea a and its ready capital to reconstruct and modernize its vast and widely scat 





back in the dews a ‘ains of heaven Alabama has been gifted far beyond rey. ‘ - : ; i iaaes 
ick de nd 1 In ‘ i bat ered plants in order to bring about results which would justify its enormous 
even our boasted empire of Pennsylvania oo i ; ; : : ; : \ 
P . , ; vac capitalization. But the Steel Corporation is now in Birmingham. It has 
4 Hon. Jchn R. Proctor, for many years State Geologist of Kentucky, and a ; : Tee ; ; F 
, , tot : “tertl . backed its faith in this district by an investment, including the bonds on th: 
subsequently president of the United States Civil Service Commission, a man , ' 
: : . ; ; , roperty bought, of about $60,000,000. Since it purchased the Te ‘ssee Coi 

of profound scientific attainments and broad business knowledge, basing his tia ' purchased the Tennessee Coa 
: F . ‘ . - lro - Railroac ‘o.. W se -rati sare c ine ‘ Ss Dt Be 

statements on years of investigation and study of the South’s resources with n & Railroad Co., whose operations are confined almost wholly to this in 


special reference to iron and steel, said: mediate section, it has expended in the Birmingham district in development 

The rapid strides made in the manufacture of steel in Germany by the work, in the betterment of its plants and the enlargement of their operations 
basic processes, and the increase there of manufactures based on_ steel, between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. Many millions more wil! have to be 
demonstrate what may be expected in the South, where the conditions for the expended before the great plant of this company has been rounded out t 
cheap production of basic steel are far more favorable than in Germany justify the investment already made. Experts estimate that the iron ore tor 
For years the patents on these processes were in the control of the manufac- nage owned in this district by the Steel Corporation through its ownership of 
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the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. amounts to from 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 tons, and 
that it owns over 2,000,000,000 tons of coal. This is as much iron ore, and far more coal, than 
the Steel Corporation owned when it was first organized 

In the last year or two this district has received the benefit of the large investments 
made by the Steel Corporation and by the Woodward Iron Co. in building by-product coke 
ovens, the outlay by these two companies for these improvements being upwards of $4,000,000 
The construction of these by-product ovens has completely changed the whole situation, en 
abled them to produce coke at a much lower cost than heretofore, and greatly reduced in this 
way the cost of iron-making, and the outcome of the by-product coke plants has been the 
development of various other interests utilizing some of these by-products. 

When Mr. Hewitt made his statement that Alabama would dominate the basic steel indus 
try of the world, basic steel was not so important a factor in the world’s metallurgical inter 
ests as at present. In recent years, owing to the superior quality of the basic over the Besse 
mer steel, the demand of the country has been for basic rather than for Bessemer rails 
Under this condition there has been a rapid decline during the last few years in the produc 
tion of Bessemer rails, and an equally rapid increase in the output of basic rails. The figures 
ire interesting: 

Tons 


Bessemer 





1905... ; 3,192,347 
ee ‘ 5,791,459 
S907... — . $8,380,025 
1908 1.349.153 
1909... 1,707,171 
1910. 1,884,442 
1911. 1,053,429 


In 1911 the production of Bessemer rails was not one-third as large as in 1905, while the 
output of basic rails in 1911 was nine times as large as in 19(5. That tells the story of the 
change from Bessemer to basic rails. 

So long as Bessemer steel had the call on the world’s trade, the steel-making interests of 
the North and West, due to their supply of Bessemer ores from Lake Superior, had a very 
great advantage over the South. When the change took place and basic steel became the 
dominant steel of the world, that advantage was wiped out and Southern ores were imme 
diately placed on a parity with the ores of the North. It is today conceded that no better rail 
is made in the United States than that produced in the Birmingham district. The superiority 
of the basic rail over the Bessemer rail is now universally conceded, and not only Southern 
railroads, but the railroads of other sections, as well as foreign roads, are demanding the basic 
rail and Birmingham gets the benefit of the change. Two or three years ago, during the time 
when the demand for rails was inactive in this country because cf shortage in railroad build 
ing, the Birmingham plant of the Steel Corporation sold over 100,000 tons of rails for de 
livery to Argentine and other South American countries in competition with the rail-makers 
of the world. 


From the day when the basic rail superseded the Bessemer rail an entirely new era was 
é : ra a 


opened for the whole Birmingham district, and the fulfillment of Mr. Hewitt's prediction 
came visibly into sight 

Much has been said of the enormous ore and coal resources in this district owned by the 
Steel Corporation. That company, however, fortunately for itself and for the country, owns 
no monopoly of Birmingham ore and coal properties. Independent iron companies and iron 
ore owners own a very much larger amount of iron ore in the aggregate than that owned by 
the Steel Corporation. Recent diamond drilling operations have demonstrated an enormous 
supply of high-grade red ore adjacent to Birmingham not heretofore definitely known, though 
experts believed it would be found. These drillings showed that this ore field extends over a 
much larger territory than had heretofore been proven up, thus probably doubling the known 
available ore of this immediate section 

The State of Alabama has more than 8000 square miles of coal land England, with its 
annual production of about 250,000,000 tons, has a little less coal area than the one State of 
Alabama. The entire coal development of this enormous area must forever be tributary to 
Birmingham and add to Birmingham's wealth 

Nowhere else, so far as mankind knows, is there to be found so vast a quantity of iron ore 
and coal and limestone in such close proximity as in this district Here nature has made a 


unique condition. Here nature has predestined, by the very magnitude of the resources with 
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SOME BIRMINGHAM HOTELS AND APARTMENTS NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


which it has endowed this section, that there shall grow up one of the greatest 


metallurgical centers that the world has ever seen 


BIRMINGHAM’S STRATEGIC ADVANTAGES. 


Every baby born in the Southern States, every settler locating in this sec- 
tion, every new wheel that turns on rail or in factory, every new acre of land 
put under cultivation, or every old acre improved by better cultivation, inures 
to the benefit and progress of Birmingham. That is a broad statement, but it 
is susceptible of proof. 

Every advance made by this section in wealth and trade and industry en- 
larges the demand for iron and steel, and this demand must by the very nature 
of the economic forces existing in this district increase the demand for Bir- 
mingham-made iron and steel with all their widely ramified products 

Birmingham can increase its output to meet the ever-expanding demand 
which will come from the growth of the South in wealth and population, in 
industry and in agriculture. It can increase its iron and steel for the enlarged 
demand for machinery and steel rails and cars and locomotives and other 
things that will come by reason of these conditions. 

There must be an enormous expansion in railroad building throughout the 
South. 

Birmingham is in a position to supply the rails. 

Locomotives anc cars and track supplies of all kinds will be needed in 
ever-increasing quantity. 

Birmingham has the raw materials out of which to make them. 

City building activities will result in the erection of hundreds of office 
buildings, hotels and warehouses, necessitating an ever-increasing consump- 
tion of architectural iron, of engines and boilers, and of other things that enter 
into such work. 

Birmingham has the raw materials out of which to supply these needs. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will vastly enlarge the opportunities for 
furnishing iron and steel to Central and South America and to the west coast 
of the United States. 

Naturally and inevitably this trade must be centered in Birmingham. 

It should not, however, be considered that Birmingham is wholly dependent 
on iron and coal and steel. These resources are vast enough to enrich an 
empire and to form the foundation on which to build one of the greatest cities 
of the world. 

But if Birmingham had neither coal nor iron nor limestone, it would still 
have advantages sufficient to justify the building of a big city. 

Birmingham is in the heart of a cotton-growing State, which produces 
from 1,200,000 to 1,700,000 bales of cotton a year. 

It is surrounded by one of the most fertile regions of the country, yielding 
largely of almost every agricultural product of the temperate zone—corn, and 
wheat, and oats, and grasses, and fruits and vegetables of almost every variety. 

It has great cement-making resources and is a large producer of high-grade 
Portland cement. 

It has clays of unusual excellence for the manufacture of every grade of 
brick and other clay-working interests. 

Birmingham-made brick conmimand the market for quality over a large 
territory. 


Birmingham is ideally located for the manufacture of cotton goods, and 


has a flourishing cotton industry, and for a wide variety of diversified manu- 
factures from the making of cotton gins and the engines with which to run 
them to the building of automobiles. 

The development of the banking interests of this city is indicative of its 
general progress. There are a dozen banks and trust companies operating 
here with an aggregate of capital, surplus and undivided profits of nearly 
$7,000,000, and with deposits of $25,000,000. 

In 1900 the total bank clearings of the city amounted to $43,980,448; by 
1910 they had grown to $130,248,528, while in 1912 the aggregate for the city 
exceeded $150,000,000, largely more than trebling the clearings of 1900. 

Birmingham is a great center for travel. Its busy depots, with constant 
throngs of in and outgoing passengers, are indicative of the life and spirit of 
the community. 

Two hotels costing over $1,000,000 each, and several large apartment- 
houses of the most modern construction, are now being built to meet the in- 
creasing demand from the traveling public. 


CLIMATIC, SCENIC AND HOME ATTRACTIONS. 


Climatic advantages and beauty of scenery are among the assets which add 
immensely to the potentialities of this district. Even the rugged mountains of 
Western Carolina, with all their glory of scenery, are not more beautiful; nor 
do they afford more awe-inspiring views than can be had from the mountains 
immediately surrounding Birmingham. In the valley in which Birmingham is 
located, and on the surrounding hills and mountains, are to be had climatic 
advantages not surpassed by those of the noted health regions of the world 

Birmingham is noted for its magnificent homes and their splendid archi- 
tecture, and for its many office buildings; and yet so great is the demand for office 
room that the best buildings constantly have a long waiting list of applicants: 
it is noted for its magnificent church buildings, for its schools and for many 
other things that combine to make it an ideal place for a home and for doing 
business. Consult the Chamber of Commerce and you will learn many things 
of interest and many reasons why it is the place for your investments for 
branch factories or warehouses or offices of existing plants in other sections, 
and why it is pre-eminently the place in which to live and establish yourself 
in manufacturing, mining or commercial pursuits. 

Great industrial centers are not always favored by nature with advan- 
tageous locations for homes. Birmingham, however, is exceptionally blessed 
in this respect. Writing of this city from that point of view, the editor of the 
Manufacturers Record last year said: 

“There is probably no other city in America of equal population which has 
more, or more splendid homes. The residence section is a marvel of beauty, 
in landscape engineering, in the excellence of its streets and in architecture 
which ought to be studied by every architectural student in the country. As 
a residence city, Birmingham's magnificent Highlands, where views of sur 
passing beauty can be had, is equaled by few cities in any land. Climbing 
these Highlands by gradual steps of winding roads or well-made streets, as 
one rides aiong the crest or the side of the mountain he gets views which can 
scarcely be surpassed by the wonders of the North Carolina mountains. In 
less than a half-hour’s motor ride up a fine road one reaches Shades Mountain 
Here, for mile after mile, are views claimed by some travelers to be as beau- 
tiful as anything in Switzerland or other scenic regions of the world. In this 
mountain region, with its fine summer climate and its marvelous views, th« 
city has an asset worth untold millions. It is an asset as dependable and as 
real as the iron ores beneath Red Mountain.” 
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The South’s Broadest Hydro-Electric Development 


English and American Capital United in Alabama's Upbuilding 


HE UNITED STATES is the most richly endowed country in the 
world, with resources that have made it the envied of every 
other nation. 

The South is the most richly endowed section of the United 





States: indeed, its unequaled resources entitle it to be called the 
nation’s greatest asset. 

Alabama is the most richly endowed State of the South 

It is the very center and heart of the South, with a combination of advan 
tages surpassing those of any other State in the Union. 

It is larger in area by 6000 square miles than Pennsylvania 

It has 1400 square miles of coal land more than England 

It possesses what geologists believe to be the greatest combination of coal 
and iron ore, considering quantity and proximity, of any region in the world 

As a cotton-growing State it has no superior, though two other States ex 
ceed it in the aggregate yield by reason of the larger acreage which they 
devote to cotton. 

It is unique among all the States of the South and of the country. Indeed, 


it is unique among 


In view of these interests identifying the company with many lines ol 
activity in the State, and of the truly remarkable industrial progress of Ala 


bama, it is quite safe to say that the entire available power owned by the 
company will be needed to meet the demands already existing and those 
which will be created by the industrial and general business development now 
under way 

That such strong financial interests in England have undertaken the in 
vestment of such large capital in Alabama, and that they have been fortunate 
enough to select a State of such limitless resources, is a matter of concern 
to the whole country as well as to all investors in England seeking to know 
the best place in the world in which to put money 7 

The financial interests back of this undertaking have not gone out into the 
wilds of undeveloped countries, nor taken up a pioneering project of doubtful 


safety, but they have gone to the very heart of America, into a region thrilling 
with industrial activity, and secured control of water-power interests, the de 
velopment of which is fully understood from every point of view as one of 


the Safest and 





all the lands of the 
earth. 

Nowhere else can 
be found such a re- 
markable 
tion of coal and iron 


combina- 


and limestone, mar- 
bles and other min- 
erals in a land so 
wonderfully endow- 
ed with agricultural 
advantages for the 
production of cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, 
fruits of every va- 
riety, with climatic 
advantages as rare 
as is its combination 
of minerals, timbers, 
water-powers and 
soil. 

It is of more than 
national interest; in- 
deed, it is of inter- 
national importance 
that some of the 
great financial forces 
in the money center 
of the world—Lon- 
don — recognizing 
Alabama’s__ pre-emi- 
nent advantages and 
its predestined great- 
ness in all that makes 
for material prog- 
ress, have joined 
their command of in- 
vestment capital 
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soundest invest 
ments that can be 
made under such 
conditions 

One of Alabama's 


great charms is its 


climate: on the Gulf 
Oa { is oft and 
I while in the 

ener ltitudes ol 
the Piedmont er 
tion, ranging from 


Suu fo 1200 feet on 


up to the mountains, 


can be found eli 
mati«¢ conditions 
meeting every re 


quirement ol man 


On the Gulf coast 


trop armth makes 
tion of semi-tropical 
lruits and of ear 

vegetables for North 
ern and Western 
markets. Inthe Pied 


mont section, “ h 


from about S800 to 
1200 feet, the climate 


Is dry and bracing, 


State. Here is found 
freedom from the 


bitter cold of winters 








with Alabama's re- 
sources. ROCK CRUSHING PLANT A’ 

This brings into 
the active development of what it is conservative to say is the most richly 
endowed State in the world some of the great cré ative, upbuilding, financial 
powers of the richest city in the world. 

England thus finds for its investment capital a field of unequaled at- 
tractiveness. 

Alabama. through this union, finds a source of great capital to make avail 
able some of its vast resources. 

Through the banking-house of Sperling & Co. of London, which has for 
some years placed English money to the extent of about $50,000,000 annually 
in foreign investments, there has been organized the Alabama Power Co., 
whose first issue of securities was brought out by Parr’s Bank, Limited, one 
of the largest and most conservative banking institutions of Europe 

The Alabama Power Co. has a capitalization of $55,000,000, and the or 
ganizers of the company expect to see this full amount ultimately expended 
in the development of its properties, and even more than this brought into the 
State through the wide ramification of its operations for the development of 
industrial interests of many kinds. The company controls an aggregate of 
several hundred thousand horse-power, whicR it purposes to develop as 
rapidly as feasible for hydro-electric operations. It is now developing one 
power on the Coosa River at a cost of about $10,000,000, and construction 
work is being pushed rapidly as possible. This will provide 105,000 horse 

»wer. It has built at Gadsden a supplementary steam power plant It 
has secured control of a number of public service corporations, and interests 
identified with it have become large owners in the stock of a company which 
controis other public utilities in Birmingham and other leading cities in Ala- 
Yama, and some other Southern States 


COOSA RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


in the Northern re 


iness 


dryness in the summer which make that section an attractive summer resort 


Health conditions throughout the State are exceptionally good 

This State, therefore, has a combination, or concentration of advantages 
in its climate, in its widely diversified soils which make possible the widest 
diversity of agriculture, and in the marvelous wealth of its miner probab 
equaled nowhere else. It is predestined to fulfill the prediction of the late 
Abram S. Hewitt. one of the world’s greatest metallurgists, who ten years ago 





said that within a quarter of a century Alabama would don 


steel industry of the world. 


With its cotton crop ranging from 1,250,000 to 1,700,000 bales a year, and 
surrounded by other cotton-growing States, Alabama has rare advantages fol 
the manufacture of cotton goods from the coarsest fabric to the finest The 


strength of its position in cotton manufacturing was illustrated a few year 
in New 


ago when two of the oldest and largest cotton manufacturing concerns 
England, after a thorough investigation by experts of the whole Sout] ‘ 


lected Alabama as a site for mills in which they have invested about $4, 


000, one being located near Gadsden and the other at Huntsvil With the 
whole South open to their investigations, these two great and successful New 
England concerns placed their stamp of approval by these investment 
Alabama as the best location in their opinion for the establ t of cotto 
mills. 

It is universally accepted as a fact that the iron and steel-making resource 


of Alabama are superior to those found else\ 


sources have been persistently exploited before Congressional co 
as so great as to insure its becoming one of the world's greatest metallurgical 


centers 
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Pennsylvania has been the leader in this country in the developmen 
of coal and iron and steel. It is producing nearly one-half of the iron 
made in the United States, and based on its coal and iron and steel 
Pennsylvania has become a land of marvelous industrial activity and 
wealth. 


jut Pennsylvania has no such advantages for the creation of industrial 
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interests as has Alabama. Pennsylvania hauls nearly all of its iron ore from 
the Lake Superior region, 1000 to 1500 miles, to meet the coke. Much of 
Alabama's iron ore is in sight of its coal. 
Pennsylvania has no cotton fields with their vast potentiality for agricuy] 
ture and for manufactures. 
Alabama raised in 1911-12 a crop of 1,700,000 bales of cotton, and by better 
cultivation, which is now the order 
a er ee ee ee of the day, and the utilization of 
~~. additional land, could easily don- 
ble its cotton crop. 
Moreover, Alabama has st 
orests of virgin timber, its for. 
st area being estimated at 24. 
000,000 acres. It is now cuttir 
annually about 1,500,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

With its 8430 square miles 
of workable coal fields, or, as 
stated, more than the entire 
coal area of England, it has 

according to the United 

States Geological Survey 

more than 1,000,000 ,000 

tons of red iron ore above 
the thousand-foot level, 
and has in addition v- 





eral hundred million tons 


yacnbOrvsiire ¥ 
\ \ of brown ore and gray 


eae ore. Other experts, 
basing their reports o1 
Ao : recent diamond d 
ings, make the a\ 
able supply of red « 


\ very 


much lal 


ely \ than that put 

yy \ several years ago 
a ‘ the United St S 
5 \ 


Geological Sw 


\ ot 1,000,000 0 
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. S 
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tons of pig iron as compared with a total production of the United States in 
1880 of 3,835,000 tons. Its iron output nearly equals the total production cf 
Pennsylvania in 1880, and its coal output nearly that of the bituminous coal 
output of Pennsylvania in that year 

The National Government has for some years been engaged in improving 
the navigation of the Warricr River so as to give ample depth all the year 
rcund for water-borne freight from the heart of the coal fields of the State to 
Mobile on the Gulf. No other State in the Union will have such advantages 
for putting coal by water transportation to the seaboard as will Alabama upon 
the completion of this work, upon which some millions of dollars have been 
expended. In anticipation of the early opening of the river for all the year 
traffic, large plans are under way for barging coal and other heavy products 
from the head of navigation to the Gulf, and thence to New Orleans and 
ot r ports. 

It is anticipated that the opening of the Panama Canal, in connection with 
lessened cost of reaching the world’s markets at a lower freight cost by river 
transportation, will so greatly stimulate coal, iron and steel development as 
to bring about a very rapid expansion in all the varied metallurgical interests 
of the whole State. This will stimulate every other industry and hasten the 
full development of the remarkable resources of the State. 

rhe activity in the growth of the agricultural and industrial interests of 
\labama is indicated in the fact that in 1900 the total value of the factory 
products of the State was $80,000,000, while in 1912 it was $180,000,000 In 


the same time the 
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Town Creek, controlling interest in water-power site of 7000 horse-powe1 
potentiality; Sautty Creek, controlling interest in water-power site of 6000 
horse-power potentiality It also acquired transmission lines from Jackson 
Shoals to Talladega, Anniston and Gadsden These lines are so constructed 


to serve that district from 


t} l 


that they will obviate the necessity of other lines 

developments of much greater potentiality which are to be made later on 
The Electric Bond & Share Co. had made arrangements to build a steam 

plant of 12,500 horse-power at Gadsden, and this work is now being carried 


on by the Alabama Power Co.. a subsidiary concern to tl labama Traction 


about July 1 of the present year 


Light & Power Co., and will be compl 
This plant will be held as an auxiliary to the hydro-electric developments to 
be made as a safeguard against accidents or deficiency in the river flow which 
might occur in exceptionally dry seasons 

The Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co. hi 
the Alabama Power Co. and the Alabama Interstate Power Co. It is the in 


tention at present that the former of these shall build the hydro-electric de 


s two subsidiary companies, 


velopments on the Coosa River at Lock 12 and Lock 18, as well as the steam 
plant at Gadsden. The Alabama Interstate Power Co will have charge of the 
developments at Cherokee Bluffs, on the Tallapoosa River, at Muscle Shoals, 
on the Tennessee, and in DeKalb county, on the Little Rivet 

The only hydro-electric development now being made is that under the 
direction of the Alabama Power Co. on t Coosa River at Lock 12, in Chilton 
county Lock 12 is 47 miles from Birmin im and the same distance from 


Viontgomery and 
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ue of farming 
products rose from 
$91,387,000 to $184,- 
186,000. During the 
same period the re- 
sources of the na- 
tic nal_banks of the 
State advanced from 


1 er oO » 


$19,055,381 to $72, 
7 OOS, 
These facts justi 


fy a full story about 


the broad plans of 
\labama Power 


Co. and affiliated in 


te sts, whose com- 
il into this State 
marks a new epoch 


ts history, for it 
brings into \la 
bama’s development 
work some of the 


financial 


strongest 
forces in England 
The Alabama Trac- 
tion, Light & Power 
Co. was formed in 


1912 for the purpose 








about 20 miles from 


Ocampo, station 


on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad 
From Ocampo there 

a lumber road 
runt ne Oo Witt N 


of Lock 


12 nd belongit Oo 
t Louisville « 
Nia } 
po ‘ compat 
( ed and extended 
to Leck 1 fol 
purpos cl iulin n 
the 1 ine! ! 

i Ippiies 
ob ised in build 
I t adam and put 
ting the powel! 
OUSE ] e cont ct 
for the dam ind 
power-house wa let 


est contracting firms 
Int United State 


ind work was begun 








acquiring and op- October 1. 1912 It 
erating electric-light is to be completed 
plants, lighting and November 1. 19] 
street railway SVSs- The d 1 will be 
ms in the State of ] feet lo S. 
Alabama, and has eet nd 72 feet 
extensive rights un k a t base 
der its charter to en ind contain 14 
able it to effect all yl a rds of 
the objects of its or- conere e wil 
ganization. It owns be 26 s] ite 
large riparian rights 14 et and 30 
“ART OF TILE CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT AT LOCK feat widk rhe dan 


ind water - power 


sites on the Coosa, 


Tallapoosa, Tennessee and Little rivers, and Choccolocco, Town and Sautt) 


creeks, capable of producing in all ordinary years a minimum of 500,000 
hnorse-power 

A short time after its organization the company acquired a series of publi 
tl 


utility enterprises in the northern part of Alabama by purchase from 
Electric Bond & Share Co. of New York, a corporation closely allied with 
General Electric Co. of New York, which had for some time owned and 
operated properties of that description in Talladega, Anniston, Attalla, Hunts 
le and Decatur, with a steam plant at each of the places named. It also 
quired from the Electric Bond & Share Co. a water-power site on Little 
River, in the northeastern part of the State, capable of producing 2000 horse 


wer, and a site on Choccolocco Creek at Jackson Shoals, near Talladega, 


here a hydro-electric plant was in course of construction to develop 
orse-power From this latter development, which has since been con 
pleted, transmission lines run to Talladega, Anniston and Gadsden \ hydro 
electric plant of several hundred horse-power, which had been operating for 
some time at Attalla, near Gadsden, was acquired from the Electric Bond & 

are Co. also, together with a lighting and power franchise in the three 

acent towns of Attalla, Alabama City and Gadsden 

The full list of properties taken over from the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. were as follows At Anniston, electric light, street railway and gas plants 
nd franchises; Huntsville, electric light and street railway; Decatur, electric 
light and gas; Talladega, electric light; Attalla, electric light and 350 horse 


sa 


power hydro-electric plant; Little River, water-power site, 250 horse-power, 
th 8000 acres of forest land; Jackson Shoals, 200 horse-power hydro-elec- 


plant, partly completed; Gadsden, electric light and power franchise 


miles long, covering 6 acre and impouns ‘ " wo cub feet of 
watel The river drains above the dam %1 quare miles 

The power-house will be 524 feet long and 142 feet wide nd wi contain 
15,000 cubic vards ol concrete The nstallation ll consist o six ertical 
turbines of 17,5 horse-power each, thi vater-head on w ‘ WN he 68 feet 
with a total installation of 105,000 horse-powel! rhe current will be gen 
erated at 6600 volts and stepped up to 110,000 for transmissio! rhe length 
of the transmission lines will be 200 les, and the ipporting towers will 
number 1500 

There will be used in this construction ork 190.000 barrels of cement 
71.060 cubie vards of sand, 179,000 cubic vards of stone, 2,300,000 brick, 
700,000 pounds of structural stes nd 7,600,000 pounds of miscellaneou 
steel and iron It will require 12.332 freight cars to transport the construction 
plant, materials and machinery necessary for the completion of the develop 
ment 

If tl ower to t venerated vere ed to watt 
nceandescent lights 50 feet irt, the A thu iminated ould extend 
arcund the world, with sufficient lap to 1 Oo St. Augustine to Baltimore 
The powell thus generated will | eq Vatent to it enerated for a year by 

use of 595,000 tons of coal d ot extent prove of F nt 
general scheme of conservation of the 1 il resources of th countl 

» the Intention ol the \ 1 ‘ t Power! Co ‘? ii ' ¢ anothe aey i) 

ment on the Cocsa River at Lock 18, in Elmore counts At this point the 
total installed capacity is expected to equal that at Lock 12, 105,000 horse 
powel 

On the Tallapoosa River, at Cherokee Bluffs, also in Elmore count the 
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Alabama Interstate Power Co. will make a development with a total installa- 
tion of 132,000 horse-power capacity. It was the original intention to have 
this development come ahead of that at Lock 12, but it was finally decided to 
reverse the order and let Lock 12 come first, owing, among other things, to 
the fact that the company has a Federal charter of great importance covering 
the Lock 12 site, which charter would lapse if the work is not completed early 
in 1914. It had been supposed that the potentialities at Cherokee Bluffs were 
greater than those at Lock 12, but investigation shows that the total average 
throughout the year will be greater at Lock 12. This will come in part be- 
cause of the development of hydraulic plants on the headwaters of the river 
in Georgia now being made by other 
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A promising phase of the outlook within the radius of the company’s pres. 
ent activities and probable future developments is the cordial relations it has 
established with the people, whose friendship and co-operation it is desirous 
of securing and holding. The public and the press of Alabama have wel.- 
comed its coming, and those holding official position, from State authorities 
to municipal officers, have given the company all possible assistance and 
encouragement. It is realized that the developments to be made will redound 
to the general good of the State; that they will be the means of bringing into 
the State new men and new money, of establishing new enterprises, of open- 
ing up new lines of industry, of adding largely to the new prosperity that has 

come to the Commonwealth and its 





interests, which will materially in- 
crease the average flow of the river at 
points below. Another governing 
factor in deciding the precedence of 
the developments is that the Lock 
12 site is 40 miles nearer Birmingham 
and the great industrial section of Ala- 
bama than Cherokee Bluffs. 

The Alabama Interstate Power Co. 
will also make the developments at 
Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee 
River, in Colbert county, where there 
is an estimated potentiality of 400,000 
horse-power, and on the Little River, 
in DeKalb county, where the estimate 
is 50,000 horse-power. These develop- 
ments will be made when the demand 
for power seems to be close enough 
to justify them. 

The company has already received 
a large number of applications for 
power from plants operating in the 
State, and many requests for informa- 


tion, as to amount of power available 








people, and the limit to which no finite 
mind can calculate, no finite eye see 

The policy of the company is to 
treat the public frankly and with ab- 
solute openness, as parties in interest 
in the enterprise, because it is the 
public which, in the final analysis, will 
reap the greatest profit from it. This 
spirit of frankness and direct dealing 
is understood and appreciated by 
those who have been thrown in con 
tact with the officials of the company, 
and is approved by them. As the edi- 
tor of the Birmingham News wrote in 
the editorial columns of his paper 
after a day’s observation of the work 
at Lock 12, the careful studying of the 
company’s plans: 

“There is every ground for the con 
viction that this undertaking is under 
the direction of men here in this State 
who are profoundly conscious of their 
responsibility and of their opportur 
to be of the greatest service to t 





Commonwealth. * * * The ent 





and its cost from electro-chemical and 

tallurgi anies th domes ene wae 
metallurgical companies, both dome rIlE COFFER DAM 
tic and foreign, and there can be no 


e the means of bringing 


doubt that the completion of its developments will 1 
to the State a great many manufacturing plants of a great many kinds. It is 
calculated that for the most part the power to be developed will be delivered 
to towns and cities in the counties of Limestone, Morgan, Madison, Marshall, 
Etowah, Calhoun, Talladega, Shelby, Jefferson, Walker, Tuscaloosa, Bibb, Lee, 
Chambers, Autauga, Elmore, Tallapoosa, Perry, Clay, Marengo, Dallas, Mont- 


gomery \ survey 


WIIEN UNWATERED 


prise bids fair to be controlled and 
rected by a policy of the most 
seeing sagacity, of an enlightened selfishness, which realizes that the on 
way to build up a permanent institution of continuous profit to its owners is 
to determine how best it can serve the public so as to secure good will and 
co-operation.” 

It is this enlightened action on the part of the company, met by the good 
will and co-operation of the people, that will make the great developments 
now under way and 





of these counties 
shows that they 
are now using 442, 
000 horse-power In 
their various man 


ufacturing enter 


of plants using the 


largest amount are 


iron and steel 
mills, which use 
218,250 horse-pow 
el Coal mines 


come next with 56, 


HOS, followec by 


textile mills using 


15,000, iron ore 
mines using 28,570, 
city lighting using 


6.260, oil and fer 


tilizer works using 
12,160, railroad and 
car shops” using 
11,420. Other pow- 
er-using plants em- 
brace pipe - line 


foundries, gins and 


compresses, ma 
chine and metal- 
working shops, 


marble quarries, 
stone quarries, ce- 
ment plants, brick 
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plants, foundries 








in prospect mos 
effective in the 
broad development 
of a great indus 
trial State. 

The conviction is 
general that A 
bama_ will shortly 
become one of the 
most important 
coal, iron and 
heavy manufactur- 
ing districts of t 
whole world. A 
bama already pro 
duces pig iron at 


lower cost than it 
is made anywhere 
else in the world, 
and when the in 
portant industri 

centers are brought 
into direct co 

munication wit! 
the Gulf of Mexico 
by means of thé 
waterways soon to 
be deepened and 
improved with that 
end in view, and 
when the opening 
of the Panama C 

nal shall give thes: 
centers cheap 








and machine shops, 
saw and 
mills, general wood 

working shops, pumping stations, flour and grist mills, ice plants, ete. The 
estimate for textile mills takes in the whole State, while the others are limited 
to the counties named. The public utilities properties taken over by the Ala 
bama Traction, Light & Power Co. are all going concerns, and have been 
operated heretofore at a_ profit With the economies capable of being in- 
augurated by the larger organization, it is expected that these properties will 
yield still larger net returns. As for the new developments being made and 
to be made there can be no doubt of their success both as profit makers for 
the company and as builders and developers of the industrial and commercial 
interests of the State and its various communities 


planing BRICK WORK FOR BOILERS, 


transportation 

GADSDEN STEAM PLANT. the growing ma! 
kets of Western 

South America and the Orient, Alabama will be in a most advantageous pos 


tion with respect to competition, and will be able to make even more rap 


strides than heretofore as an industrial and manufacturing State 

This is the end towards which the Alabama Traction, Light & Power C: 
is building, and the coming of which it will do much to hasten. It is the e1 
which the DeBardelebens, the Nobles, the Woodwards, the Kelleys, the Sloss« 
the Ensleys, the Shooks, the Bells and other vision-gifted men long ago fo! 
saw, and which their activities did much to bring to the attention of othe 
It is the end toward which the sons of the Alabama of today, native ani 
adopted, are striving with might and main 
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Alabama Fuel and Iron Company 


A Record Extraordinary Even for a Region of 
Extraordinary Coal and Iron Development 


A very interesting illustration of the 


record made by this company. 
After thé coal lands of Alabama had been picked ove! 


for many years, Colonel Henry F. DeBardeleben, of whom 


it has been aptly said, “His success in enlisting foreign 





capital and his constant activity in opening coal and ore 
mines and in locating industries in the district cause him to be recognized as 
more nearly responsible for the Birmingham of today than any cther man, 
looked into two of the culled sections which had been passed over by othe! 
prospectors and engineers, and after satisfying himself by exhaustive tests 

fields that could be 


busied himself in interesting the capital necessary for their development. 


{ coal profitably mined, 


at both of these carried seams 


Organized during 1905 with an authorized capital of $500,000 for the pu 


pose of developing entirely new coal properties, the company shipped its first 
unde! 


that 


coal during the fall of 1906, and was just getting operations fairly well 
when the 1907 the 


many mines not only went on partial time, but quite a few were forced to sus 


way panic of so generally paralyzed coal market 
pend operations. 

This period of depression extended over the years of 1908 and 1909 to 
such extent that coal mines generally showed a decided decrease in tonnage 
output, and the company that was able to hold its own was considered fortu- 
The Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. was one of the companies that far more 


Its history is told in the following figures. 


nate. 
than held its own. 


richness of the 


South’s undeveloped natural resources is furnished by the 


coal from the settling tanks under the main washer build 


ing into the washed-coal loading bins, whence by gravity 


again it is dropped at a uniform rate into the railroad cars 
below and sent forward to market. The washer has a ca 
pacity of 3500 tons in ten hours, and by double shifting 


8000 tons of clean washed coal can be turned out in twenty 





four consecutive hours 


inds for 


To take care of its wonderful expansion of trade and to provide f 


purchasing additional properties for future development, the company in 
creased its capital during 1908 from $500,000 to $2,500,000, and during 1910 to 
$3,500,000, and has, at opportune times, purchased either in fee simple or a 
control of coal and iron-ore lands, until it now owns or controls nearly ,00U 
acres. 

This company’s Acton coal for general domestic use ranks second to 
none in the entire South; the larger sizes of coal from its Acmar mines 
are good for domestic purposes also, though not of such high quality as 
Acton Its Margaret coal is used exclusively for steam purposes, and is 
so high in heating value that the entire output of these mine is sold far 
in advance, and a third slope is being sunk there now from which it is 
expected to still further increase the company) present large output 

Located at Colgate also is a central power plant where the company 
generates electricity for use at Colgate, Acmar and Margaret \ the ma 

















COAL-WASHING PLANT Ol 


The production of coal by years by the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. has been 
as follows: 


1906. 60,000 tons. 
Es Owes eenmkiqgetawaaia 163,490 tons. 
A ak is? ae eDn SER ARERR ee eek 335,269 tons 
DN ete e ot ie dob hie ih ie iat ane Goble harmicottiin 577,114 tons. 
Tis, ob are ach) aseelae rede 669,420 tons 
EE ae ae ee eee ee or rear re 753,225 tons 
SI a es GAM he Die Beare eal a tea ewe eae le 1,006,378 tons 


It is a record so remarkable that it will of necessity command the attention 
thinking 
haphazard 
and 


matter of course, it was not 


the 


of every person who reads it. As a 


achieved by business methods; on contrary, it is due to a 


clearly-defined steadfastly-adhered-to business policy, one of the mos 
important rules of which is intelligent and thorough preparation of coal for 
market, followed by the sale of it along intelligent, conscientious and hones 
lines, so calculated as to give the customer permanent satisfaction. 

This company was among the first to send to the commercial market coal 
thoroughly washed by the gravity process, and its success in the sale of well 
prepared steam coal was such as to cause it to steadily increase its coal-washing 
facilities until, during 1911, it Ala., a point 


about equidistant from and between its Acmar and Margaret mines, and at 


constructed at Colgate, central 
which point there is an abundant water supply, the largest and most modern 
coal washer in the entire South. 

A small view of this plant is shown herewith. 
The main building is four stories high, and the 


The construction through 
out is of concrete and steel. 
railroad cars with unwashed coal from the mines pass through the fourth 
Story. 

The coal is first dumped into the steel and concrete hoppers on the fourth 
story of the plant and from there it is distributed by 
gravity to the jigs and settling tanks. 

The handling of the coal through this washer is entirely 
by gravity until a complete separation is made between 
the pure coal and non-combustible matter, such as rock, 
slate, fire-clay, etc. The only hoist being one of elevator 
buckets and conveyor-belts, lift washed 


which the clean, 





ALABAMA FUEL & 


IRON Ct AT COLAVATI 

chinery at the washer is electrically-driven All of the mine re lighted 
by electricity and all machinery inside the mines is electrically-driven 

\n important feature in connection with the immense coal washers is that 
each unit of jigs or washing machines has its own individual motor which 
reasonably assures the uninterrupted operation by minimizing the possi 
bility of a complete shut-down of the plant on account of jig troubles One 
unit of the jigs can be cut out of commission without causing the slightest 
interference with operations of the others 

The construction of the plant is such that additional units of jigs may be 
added as the continued increase in the output of coal may require 

The company’s Acton mines are located about 30 miles down the Cahaba 
basin from Acmar and Margaret, and at Acton it has another complete 
power plant where current is generated for the operation of those min 

These coals are used over a range of territory extending from Bosto 
Mass., to Waco, Tex., and from Nashville, Tenn., to Tampa, Fla. The gene 
office of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. is located in Birmingham, Ala 

It is especially interesting ‘that this splendid development should have 
come through the work of Henry F. DeBardeleben, one of the great pioneers 
of the Alabama coal and iron fields, whose keen insight into mineral resources 


and broad development work made possible very much of the wonderful ad 


Birmingham district 
that 


vance of the whoie 


It is also a matter of interest before he passed away a few years ago 


he should have lived to see the fulfillment of his broad vision of Birmingham 


and of this company, the creation of his mature years and long experience 
in mineral development. 
Beginning with an output of 60,000 tons of coal in 1906, the production 


has been rapidly increased, every over the 
until in 1912 the 


per cent. of 


year showing a gain 
marketed 
total 


prec eding 


one, company over 1,000,000 


tons, or over 5 the coal output of Ala 


bama for that year. Considering the great number of coal 
the State, the that 


been extending their operations for fifteen or twenty years 


mines in number of companies have 


or more, and the coal operations of the big iron-producing 





companies for their coke, this is a remarkable showing 
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Lok 1 STEAMER NUGENT AND EIGHT BARGES 


“Try Tuscaloosa” For 


Homes and Farms, Timber and Clays and Cement, Coal and Iron and Steel 


USCALOOSA COUNTY, situated at the very end of the Appalachian 
foothills in Western-Central Alabama, is larger in area than the 
sovereign State of Rhode Island, and more than one-fourth as 


large as the State of Connecticut Within its borders the de 





posits of four great geological periods—the Silurian, Carbonil 
erous. Cretaceous and Quaternary—blend to form sixty different soils, a 
ereater variety than has been found by the United States Agricultural Survey 
in any other county of any State. With the relatively constant rainfall of the 
Gulf States, here averaging fifty inches per year, it is well watered. The an 


legrees—the summers being long, but seldom oft 


nual mean temperature is 60 
ereat heat, the winters short and never rigorous. Livestock of all kinds live 
in the open throughout the year, and require the minimum of winter feeding 
or protection There is the widest diversity in agricultural products and 
nothing approaching a crop failure has ever been known. Cotton flourishes—in 
1911, an average year, there were grown 26,997 bales, and with it grow not 
only corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye, clovers and grasses, but also sugar-cane, 
peas, potatoes and all varieties of vegetables, fruits and berries. Small farms, 
intensively cultivated, already here splendidly illustrate Lanier’s prophetic 
vision of a “New South.’ By truck and dairy farming on the largest scale 
the Alabama-Bryce Hospital for the Insane has been enabled to maintain here 
for many years fifteen hundred inmates in comfort at a lower cost per capita 
than any similar public institution in the United States 

It is heavily and richly timbered, its forests yielding cedar, poplar, hickory, 
gum and cypress, besides all the varieties of oak and pine which grow in this 
latitude Though sawmills have been at work along the railroad ever since 
they were built into the county, they are still working, and there are large 
areas of virgin timber yet standing Along its southeast border begins the 
magnificent forest of the Kaul Lumber Co., embracing over 70,000 acres and 
carrying timber sufficient, as estimated to supply the large consumption of 
the giant mill recently built at Tuscaloosa and designed to cut 175,000 feet 
per day, for more than thirty years. West of the Warrior, in the northeastern 
portion, is another great forest of long-leaft pine, of which 25,000 acres have 


just been sold for immediate development for a 


price approximating $700,001 Along the valley otf 


investment received from 
interest 


his associates a few days since $65,000 for 


All the materials fer the making of cement are assembled in exhaust 


quantities in juxtaposition 


with one another and with coal, and the strat; 


the Cretaceous pericd, crossing from east to west near the city of Tuscaloc 


contain the same clays tha 
brick and pottery. “In the 
says the State Geologist, “n 

Nor is there any county 
authority “While the twe 
near the surface in the ne 


t have made Trenton, New Jersey, famous for 
>» abundant variety and good quality of its cl: 
o county in Alabama can excel Tuscaloosa.” 

of any State richer in coal. To quote the s: 
) uppermost groups only of the Warrior basin 
rtheastern half of the county, it must be rem: 


bered that the entire thickness of the measures, and consequently the wh 


series of the coal beds, whic 
the surface in Tuscaloosa, 


doubt that in the course of 


‘h occur and are mined in other counties, lie bel 
at depths varying with locality; and there is 


time all these coal beds will be mined by shaft 


slope in this county. The supply of coal, therefore, which it holds below 


surface, is practically unlimited. it must be remembered also that the ent 


series of coal beds of the Warrior basin outcrops in a narrow belt near 


edge of the valley which forms the eastern boundary of the county, so t 


these lower seams, including the Pratt, Blue Creek and other celebrated vei! 


can be mined by slopes for 


must be had to shafts.” 


This judgment of Alabama's veteran State Geologist, who is president 


the National Society of Ge 


Ologists, has already received confirmation f1 


drilling recently done. West of the Warrior, and farthest removed from 


cutcrops, repeated borings 


have demonstrated that thousands of acres 


underlain at depths varying from 401) to 900 feet with beds of cecal of fin 


quality from forty to eighty inches thick, lying almost in a horizontal pl 


and undisturbed by anything like a fault, making a proven field more valual 


in the judgment of experts, 
Beyond the upturned coa 


limestone of the Carbonifere 





the Sipsey in the west logging roads are now be 


ing extended both north and south, and it was | 






here that one of three partners who had each paid 


in $5000 six years ago upon a mill and timber 














than any yet exploited in Alabama. 

| measures in the county's eastern valley is fou 
jus, Trenton and Dolomitic formations, suitable 
fluxing; eastward of these, yet well within 
boundary, occur great deposits of brown iron-o1 
of which the relatively small portion worked ne 
Goethite supplies the Gre: 
in mineral wealth as this county is, its mine 


Birmingham district. 





development is only now beginning. The Warri 


a limited depth, beyond which, of course, resort 
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POWRBOAT CORNELIA ¢ ANI BARGES Of rIMBER 


KELLERMAN COAL MINE, SIX-FOOT SEAM 


tut the single great mine at Kellerman opened to supply the he Guif of Mexico and the Caribbean Se; Reaching New Orleans through 


county But henceforward there is to 


Southern reaches 
Mississippi Sound and the Lake Borgne Canal, it must immediately complet 


one ircn furnace yet located within the 
be no such lack. In 1912 it was brought within the sphere of influence of Pittsburgh coal already begun there \ very great de 


the most aggressive and active agency in development work Known to Ala- 


the displacement of 
velopment of Tuscaloosa coal mines must inevitably result The advantages 
system to. of short and direct all-water transportation will be hardly less for iron and 
and sup steel manufactures than for coal. The 


bauma by the extension of the rails of the Louisville & Nashville 


Tuscalecsa. The Gulf, Florida & Alabama, a new 


t) city of prediction of the pioneer iron 
posedly independent line, is already under masters and of Alabama's greatest statesman, 
the r-seeing, broad-minded John T. Morgan, 


construction from Pensacola, planned to pass TUSCALOOSA TOWS TO TIDEWATER Sue We uae’ ae ae 


the lining of the banks of tl Warrior River at and nem 













rough Tuscaloosa into the same valley on its 


way to Jasper. Within the last year the Illinois Central, 
ter most thorough surveys, made a final lccation Tuscaloosa with the greater iron furnaces and the 
ith maximum grade not exceeding eight-tenths more gigantic steel mills of the future. whoss 
of one per cent. for its long projected line products are to dominate the markets of tl 
world \nd thus the city of Tuscaloos 


passing from its main stem in Mississip 
through Tuscaloosa to Birmingham. small as it yet remains, though now 
rapidly dvancing, uplifted not only 


\Vithin the same period a most advan- 
by the quick development of the 


} 


tageous location was secured for the . Be 
goses ¥ . oops psa 
ions: itent wealth of Tuscaloosa 





line of the Gulf & Northwestern ene 
extending northward across fe : ’ ; county, but also by a yet greater 
the recently proven coal field Oana Xpansion of that of t vhole 
along North River, for the 5 mineral district of Alabama 

it the natural outlet o 





development of which it is 


designed from Tuscaloosa, 

















seventy-five miles, to a - 
junction with the Illinois tial oil-sands of Favetts 
Central's line now end but thirty-five miles to 
ing at Haleyville, Ala nort nd the inex 
engineers are now haustible marble bed 
in the field revising x of the Cahaba hardly 
; \ 
he elaborate survey y ¥ o f to e sout 
ade some years back j t t} ric] 
for the interurban ele« est gricultural ind 
tric line designed to ‘ ‘ \labama’s Black 
connect Tuscalcosa with \ | be ind Canebrake 
Bessemer, Ensley and | 2 comin ip to it ve 
: % : . 
Birmingham Further ‘ borde oO he sout 
nore and vet ereatel M A ( ou t W 
, . : . Shrersporr v 
n its significance than 4¢? ee designed 
any or even all of these ~ I ! eat cit 
proposed constructions taken ( nufactur 1 com 
: & 
ogether, the work of opening o ‘ oble plain lyin 
: J ° - 
Warrior River for all the <°* hove rive t tl 
tia & ©, : ' mrs 
ear navigation by boats of six >> ( t foo s of the 
. . oe @ 
feet draught, is within this year » n easured nd r-stretche¢ 
] eo 
o be brought to completion from % Ap] ( mount range, m 
the northeastern border of Tuscaloosa no lf A pioneer 
ounty to the head of the Mobile ship rs overnme! or 
channel Coming so nearly co-incident / 0 t ‘ of A mu i 
7 . . Cc 
vith the completion of the Panama Canal SucFr or mex! I ‘ | ts fest de ‘ 
there is to be no delay in the utilization of this Radivs ef Smell Circle 200 174) (#4. ’ oad street i ue 
cur-hundred-mile waterway—the shortest by many Te Outer Cire le 800 Thies Fur7NEr brought f ; , ‘ 
cur-hnundared-mile aterwa) 1e sShnortes ‘ many) ” Try Tusca/oosa roug ( ‘ cap r 
hundred miles that joins any coal field on this continent ALA educational center of ( ric ndowed of t ! 
ith the sea There States o Sou 
. : “This remarkal drawing shows at a ' ' nlimited f the Tus . , 
re to ply upon it with xportation down t Wart nd Tombiz vers to the Gulf of Mex throug It matte not tl 
1 this yeal steel hii. tee ctor etre ts 10 wtkes tind rhis was dot o a —. died a under th condition 
barges of modern de- United States of slavery, Montgomery 
sign, already built and took aw the State 
building, propelled by gas engines at a speed as great as nine miles per Capitol; that, in the decades since slavery passed, obscure Elyton has b« 
iour, and with capacity of not less than one thousand tons each, to suppl) come magic Birmingham Tuscaloosa, in the pioneer days fairer and 
argoes for which mines are already being opened along the banks of stronger, is again to be greater than both Birmingha s coal and 
but no river; Montgomery has a great river and a fertile soil. but 


loading of which terminal iron, 


economical 
neither coal nor iron 


under construction. This Tuscaloosa 
a ton must made the growth and 


of all the Gulf Coast cities and fill the bunkers better thing has been reserve 


that are soon to crowd the waters of 


the river in this country, and for the 
Tuscaloosa has all, and more than all, that have 


acilities to cost $70,000 are now 
coal carried from wealth of bot! For Tuscaloosa 


ommand the markets 


mine to ship's side at less than fifty cents 


be the Pittsburgh and the St. Louis 


both of the South in one 


of all the great ships 
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HARBOR Sé 


NE IN TAMPA 


Tampa: A Thirty Million Dollar Por 


Metropolis of Florida’s Gulf Coast 








Panama Canal. 





Tampa is the nearest and most available port of any importance in the United States to the 


—From Resolution adcpted by Congress in 1906. 








IST persons are so accustomed to think of Florida as a place merely 
of sunny skies and green and golden groves, of acres of straw 


berries showing green and scarlet in the balmy air, of glistening 


lakes and alluring woodland scenes—so used to regarding tl 





entire State as a vast pleasure-ground for those who have th 
means to enable them to indulge their fancies, that they lose sight of the 


mnderful strides it has made and is making in commerce and manufactures 


and all those other things of a material nature that go to make up the strength 


and greatness of a Commonwealth As illustrating what Florida is doing 

yng these lines, the progress of one of its most important cities may b 
cited. Tampa, scarcely more than a village a decade and a half ago, but now 
the second city in the State in size and the undisputed metropolis of the Florida 
Gulf Coast—Tampa advanced during the past year to the proud position of a 


“thirty million dollar” port; that is, the water-borne traffic passing through th 
port of Tampa during the year 1912 reached in value the great total of $30,104, 
114. This was an advance of more than $7,000,000 in value, while the increase 
in cargo was more than 200,000 tons. At all ports there are fluctuations from 
vear to year in specific items of export, and this great increase in commerce 
was made despite a falling off in the shipments of phosphate and naval stores, 
brought about by causes temporary in their natur As the center of the great 
pl ( sphate rock shipping interests of the State Tampa, of course, will increas: 


ts phosphate handling business with the continued growth of this industry 


The lumber and naval stores business, too, will no doubt show an increase in 
the future, for the reason that the country to the north is rapidly becoming 
deforested and the supplies of both must be largely drawn from territor) 
tributary to Tampa, which still has 70,000,000,000 feet of standing timber 


The reason for the increase is twofold. In the first place, there has been 
a steady growth in production throughout the country tributary to Tampa, and 
a steady growth in population; the one accounts to a certain degree for the in 
crease in exports, the other for the increase in imports. These two, however, 


] 


would not have caused so great an increase had it not been for the constant] 


increasing facilities for handling the business which have marked the progres 
of the port of Tampa. These facilities are of the most modern character, th 


phosphate elevators especially being of the latest design and the largest size 


So perfect are the arrangements that a ship can take on a cargo of 4000 tons 
in twenty-four hours. Arriving early one morning, with her cargo lying ready 
to hand, she can take it on and steam from port at daylight the next. Few 


ports on the Gulf Coast can load a vessel in the same length of time with the 


same amount of cargo; none can do it in any less 

The character of the business handled through the port of Tampa is an 
index of the general business of the city, and is given here, expressed in tons 
Phosphate rock, 963,440: miscellaneous, 269,034; fuel oil, 179.327: coal. 147.415 


lumber, 61,675: shell, 40,102; cement, 25,0: sand, 


refined oil, 44,667; pine 
28,343; cypress lumber, 19,140; fruit, 8434; ice, 6941: water. 6125: bricks. 5500 
cedar logs, 5550; gravel, 5500; trap rock, 4000; salt, 2965; fertilizer, 2520: tile 
1688; fish, 1685; iron piping, 1460; asphalt blocks, 1099; mixed oil, 3798: cedar 
boards, 500; wood, 480; cotton dross, 375; shingles, 347; plaster, 300; lime, 200: 
oysters, 149; rosin, 140; orange crates, 45; hides, 10; coffee, 10; mahogany 
logs, 25. Total weight handled, 1,838,011 tons. 


Of the total value of commerce handled through the port of Tampa, $17,458 
{75 was import and $12,645,939 was export. 
Of the vessels carrying this commerce, the steamers were American, 479; 


British, 120; German, 28; Spanish, 25; Italian, 20; Austrian, 13; Norwegian, 


9; French, 5; Swedish, 5; Danish, 3; Dutch, 2; Uruaguayan, 1; Mexican, 


Other vessels were American, 282; British, 15; Honduran, 3; Norwegian, 2 


The net tonnage of these vessels was 1,333,975 tons, and they sailed under 





fourteen flags. 

As the figures show, phosphate forms the largest item of Tampa’s tonnag 
being slightly more than that of all others combined. Tampa, as is well 
known, is backed up by a country in which are immense deposits of phosphat 
of both the hard rock and pebble varieties. This is the center of the phosphat 
mining industry of the world. With the constant expansion in the consumption 


of fertilizers in this country and abroad, the phosphate-rock industry will 


rapidly increase for years to con The bulk of the phosphate shipped through 


the port of Tampa is pebble, and of this by far the larger part handled goes 
foreign countries. The exports in 1912 by countries was as follows: 


Country. Tons Country. Tons 
Belgium . 27,372 Spain. Jini 42,69 
France . 108,665 Sweden. : 20,2 
England 77,780 Denmark * ‘ 16,400 
Italy 69,345 Ireland . ; 15,0 
Germany 60,785 Scotland. , 14,7 
Holland 58,380 Netherlands : 6,6 
Japan 51,700 Canada 7% — ; 2,101 


Next to phosphate in tonnage and beyond it in value is the oil business 


done through the port of Tampa. During 1912 the amount of oil handled ap 


proximated 70,000,000 gallons, valued at about $5,000,000. Of this, 54,000,0 
gallons was fuel oil, the remainder refined. All the oil received in Tampa com 
from Port Arthur, Tex., and Tampico, Mexico. It is brought in vessels that 


] 


25,000 gallons to more than 1,000,000 gallons. Fron 


carry all the way from 2 
Tampa it is distributed to Gulf and local points in many different ways, a larg 
part of that to other ports being carried in the oil-tank steamer, Captain 
Collier, said to be the smallest tank ship in the world. This boat makes a: 
average of a trip a week, supplying all points from Cedar Keys to Miami. Th 
demand for the tremendous amount of fuel oil received in Tampa comes frou 
the big plants at the phosphate mines and elsewhere, many of which have dis 
carded other fuel in favor of oil. The oil is carried to these plants in the in 
terior in solid trains of tank cars, frequently more than a train a day leaving 
the oil docks for the various interior points 

The history of Tampa's growth as a port is an interesting one. Little was 
thought of its possibilities along that line, it seems, up to a quarter of a cen 
tury ago, and in 1885 its customs receipts were but $683.08. The next yea! 
they increased to $2508.70, whereupon a newspaper of the day came out wit! 
these headlines: 


“Tremendous Increase in Revenue 





276 per cent. Increase in Collections at 


This Port—Last Year the Total Was Only $683.08: This Year the Tremendous 
Total of $2508.70—Watch Us Grow.” 
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This statement voices the spirit which has made Tampa what it is, and 
which will make it one of the great cities of the country. 

Tampa did grow, and the port grew until in 1912 its receipts had increased 
to $2,009,038.36, or a fraction more than 800 times what they were when those 
headlines exulted over an increase of 276 per cent. and the “tremendous total 
of $2508.70.” 

Once awake to the possibilities of their position, the people of Tampa began 
going before Congress, and have been going before it ever since, demanding 
and securing appropriations for the improvement of their port. Foot by foot 
the channel leading up to Tampa has been deepened, and each time one appro- 
priation was exhausted the necessity for another had been made so appareni 
by the increase in traffic that it was forthcoming, and the machinery was set 
in motion for the greater depth. Twenty years ago the channel was but eight 
feet deep and of uncertain width; by 1908 it had been made twenty feet; in 
1912 it had grown to twenty-four, and as this is written the rivers and harbors 
bill pending before Congress bears provision for an appropriation to make a 
channel thirty feet deep from the bar to the head of the Tampa Harbor. With 
the deepening has gone along the widening of the channel, until by the time 
the thirty-foot appropriation is expended it will be ample in every way for the 
largest and heaviest draft steamships to enter and discharge and take on 
cargo at the docks within the limits of the city. 

To meet the demands of this growing commerce docks and wharves and 
warehouses have been built, and others are going up as the business continues 
to expand. The city, mindful of the policy of the Government to improve the 
waterways to those cities only that are in position to keep their terminals from 
falling into the hands of monopolies, has secured sufficient water front to 
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Tampa has twenty-three wholesale grocery houses and other wholesale 
concerns that deal in building materials, dry goods, drugs, wagons, harness 
farming implements, hardware, marine supplies and numerous other articles 
of every-day use. There are openings for many more wholesale establishments 
dealing in a variety of things not specified above, such as hats, shoes, etc 

In municipal matters Tampa is making great progress. The people hav 
but recently voted for a bond issue of $1,700,000 for a sewage system, a city 
building and some fifty miles more of paved streets. A large bridge acros 
the Hillsborough River, connecting the two parts of the city and rendered 
necessary by the growing traffic, is now being built, and will soon be completed 
It is a “lift” 
city has already some forty miles of paved streets, thirty miles of them brick 


bridge, and one of the largest of that type ever constructed The 


and ten stone. With the addition of the fifty miles provided for in the bonds 


best-paved Cit 


the country It 


just voted, it will be one of the les of itS size in 


now has 37.93 miles of sewers, and with the new sewage system soon to be 


installed will rank high in the matter of sanitation 


There are three National and five State banks in the city, with combined 
capital of $1,200,000 and deposits of $9,000,000. These banks recently showed 
their own strength and their confidence in the city by purchasing $615.0 
worth of municipal bonds. The assessed value of real estate in Tampa 
$26,547,718, the assessment being on a 50 per cent. basis 

Tampa has a fine public school system, handsome church edifices represent 
ing all the leading denominations, many beautiful homes and thousands of the 


most generous, hospitable, kindly people on earth. It has a delightful summer: 


and winter climate, an ample supply of good, pure water, is healthful at all 


t all seasons 


times and a pleasant place of residence a 

















TAMPA 
it will 


rk on the 


Tampa in 1912 attained the distinction of a $30,000,000 port 
for 1913. Before the year is ended the Government will have com 





within a short distance of head of 15th street. a distance of a 2 24 feet 

to Sparkman Bay, or turning basin. Terminal facilities are being planned. One 31,000,% 
700 feet of dockage on either side of the channel, near the upper end. and will improve si 
channel on either side, guaranteeing equal charges to all shipping. Municipal controlled 
terminal equipment. 5 additional miles of dockage, spell great things for Tampa as a s 


offered it, but Tampa is now preparing to provide facilities to care for its rapidly expan 


assure fair treatment to shippers and transportation lines, and will provide 
municipal docks as the necessity arises. 

In the matter of railway lines, Tampa is well p:ovided for, having the 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line and the Tampa Northern, which, 
with their connections, give the city and surrounding country good service as 
regards both passenger and freight traffic. These railway lines all have termi- 
nals embracing docks and wharves, and freight, either coming or going by 
water, can be easily transferred from car to ship or ship to car 

Nor is it in her water-borne commerce alone that Tampa shows a rapid and 
steady growth. In every other line that indicates a developing prosperity the 
city has made, is making, progress. In the matter of postoffice receipts, the 
growth in 1912 over 1911 was § per cent., or $14,015.78, the total being $174,- 
010.94 in 1911 and $188,026.72 in 1912 
an increase of nearly 5 per cent. in the same time, and the value of buildings 
An eight-story hotel was completed and 
The num- 


The clearing-house transactions showed 





erected during 1912 totaled $385,795. 
two ten-story business buildings almost completed during the year. 
ber of cigars made in the city increased also, the total for the year being 
approximately 300,000,000, or about 1,000,000 for each working day. 

In addition to its cigar factories, Tampa has many other industries, includ- 
ing foundries and machine shops, broom factory, brush factory, sail and awn- 
ing works, mills and woodworking plants, steam ways, etc. It is estimated that 
f the 54,000 people living in the city and its immediate suburbs, 30,000 get 
their living from the various manufacturing plants, the weekly payrolls of 
which total $250,000. 





IN 1912 
an maintain its increase, and between 50,000,000 is not an impossibility 
shown above as Ybor Channel, begin at Hookers Point to a point 
500 feet wid rhe improvement 30 Hlendry & Knight channel 
ny has already been formed to build ele tor rhe city owns 
tm rhe city also controls the entire estu ick fro the center of 
dockage. a land-locked harbor quiet as a il endid ra ounections, modern 





‘ i 
aiport. For the past year Tampa's dockag been inadequate for shipping 


ding commerces 


The country tributary to Tampa is the garden spot of Florida. It is the 


choice citrus fruit land, the best trucking land and the best general purpose 
land in the entire State. While no part of F Hills- 


borough county, of which Tampa is the county-seat, and those counties imme- 


‘lorida is below the frost line, 





diately adjoining it are rarely visited by frosts that kill, and groves of citrus 
forty and even sixty years of age are standing there to witness 


’ of 1895. 


trees thirty, 


the fact that the Tampa country escaped the worst of the “big freez 





The hundreds of groves and thousands of acres of trucking and farming lands 
under cultivation throughout that section are sending out hundreds of thou 
sands of packages of fruit and vegetables to Northern markets each season, for 
which hundreds of thousands of dollars are brought back to swell bank de 
posits, pay rents and labor accounts and keep up a steady flow in the arteries 
of general trade and commerce. 

With the completion of the Panama Canal and the easy access to the Orient 
it will give ships sailing from Southern waters, the port of Tampa will profit 
as no other Southern port can. Congress said in a resolution adopted in 1906: 

“Tampa is the nearest and most available port of any importance in the 
United States to the Panama Canal.” 

The completion of that greatest piece of constructive engineering ever 
carried on by any government will open vast opportunities to Tampa, and 
Tampa is preparing grandly to grasp and wield them for the upbuilding of a 
great port and a great city. 

A live commercial organization, the Board of Trade, will send a beautiful 
book to anyone upon request. 
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Logical Location of Great Manufacturing 
Industries—Municipally Owned Docks and 
Terminals On Deep Channel—Low Port 
Charges—Cheap Fuel 


THE GATE THROUGH WHICH MUST PASS THE PRODUCTS OF THE WEST INDIES, 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AND THE ORIENT, TO A VAST TERRITORY 
A UNIQUE STORY OF PROGRESSIVENESS 


O the Jacksonville Board of Trade probably belongs the unique and 
distinctive honor of having accomplished something which no 
other commercial organization in the United States has ever 


accomplished, namely, the calling together, at its expense, of a 





special session of the Legislature of the State About 18 months 
o the Jacksonville Board of Trade came to a realization of the fact that its 
docking and terminal facilities were totally inadequate even to take care of 
the business at present carried on on the St. John’s River and at the port of 
For 25 years the Board of Trade has been instrumental in the 


Jacksonville 
securing of deep water in the St. John’s from the city to the sea. At the time 
the Board took this matter up there was a channel of only 11 feet from the city 
to the ocean. In order to show that it had faith in the future, the Board advo- 
cated the county's voting $300,000 bonds to make the first improvement. The 
bonds carried by quite a large majority. 

Al 
to the National Government of about $3,000,000. It was only a short time 


itle over two years ago the 24-foot channel was completed, at an expense 


before the Board realized that, in order to take care of the increasing business, 
it was necessary to have proper docking and terminal facilities. 

Eighteen months ago it was found that there were only three docks in or 
near the city that could accommodate foreign vessels at one time, and that 
these were owned by private individuals and corporations. Steamers from 
Europe, loaded with German potash, iron pyrites and general merchandise, 
were coming to this port, and had to unload their cargoes at various railroad 
terminal docks and at the docks of the fertilizer companies. Every time these 
vessels were moved it was an expense to the shipping interests. The Board of 
Trade, therefore, determined to rectify this matter, and appointed a committee 
which was known as the Improved Terminal Facilities Committee. This com- 
mittee held upward of sixty meetings last vear, and made a very thorough in 
vestigation of the municipal ownership of docks and terminals at all ports in 
this country, and also made a study of ports in Europe. The results secured 
from the municipal ownership of docks at Los Angeles, Baltimore, New York 
and San Francisco were so satisfactory that the committee determined that 
Jacksonville must own its own docks and terminals; but in order to do this, it 
was found necessary to have a special act of the Legislature passed, as unde1 
the present city charter it could not own, operate or control such docks and 
terminals. The Board of Trade, theretore, requested the Governor of the Stat 
to call a special session of the Legislature at its expense The request was 
complied with, and on October Ist, 2d and 3d the legislators met in the city of 
Tallahassee and passed two acts, one an enabling act, authorizing the city to 
own, operate and control municipal docks, and submitting to the electors of the 
city the matter of a $1,500,000 bond issue to carry out the purposes of the act 
The other bil! granted to the city the right to use the middle ground in the St. 
John’s River near the city for the purpose of a dock site, comprising over 200 
acres, with four miles of frontage on the channel. 

Immediately a Dock Campaign Committee was appointed, composed of not 
mly Board of Trade members, but other prominent citizens of the city, and 
for six weeks they waged a campaign of education of the voters, showing them 
the necessity for these docks. During this campaign upward of 50,000 pieces 
of advertising matter and literature were issued from the Board of Trade 
Campaign Committee's office Slides were put on at all the moving-picture 
theaters, showing the docks at this and the various ports of other countries 
Ten thousand campaign buttons were issued, and many a man in this city 
that never wore a cainpaign button before in his life was proud to wear this 
Dock button. 


} 


he five or six weeks of the campaign over 4000 inches of reading 


During t 
story matter regarding docks in other cities and what has been accomplished 
by them was featured in the daily papers of the city 

A few days previous to the date of the election, which was Tuesday, January 
2ist, a whirlwind campaign was made in the nine wards by.a parade of auto 


sts, 50 automobiles being in lit 





mobile enthusi: e, headed by the First Regiment 


Band in a motor car 

The bill provided for a Board of Port Commissioners numbering 15, to be 
elected at the same time as the voters passed upon t_e bond issue. In order 
to show the interest aroused in this campaign, no less than 53 candidates 
announced for the offices of Port Commissioner Tuesday morning, Jan 
uary 21st, dawned a beautiful day. The ward committees were in the polling 
places. A Central Campaign Committee was at the Board of Trade Building, 
in close touch by telephone with every polling place. Several hundred auto- 
mobiles were placed at the disposal of the Campaign Committee, and these car 
ried the voters from the various shops and warehouses and office buildings to 
the polls. Every hour each polling place made a tabulated report of the num- 
ber of votes cast to the central office. One of the greatest difficulties that 


had to be overcome was the fact that the act provided that, in order to make it 
a legal vote, 40 per cent. of the qualified voters must have participated in the 
election. When the polls closed at 5 P. M. that day it was found that 5314 per 
cent. had voted. 


During the eariy morning hours of the following day, Wednesday, it was 
found that over 99 per cent. of the ballots were cast for bonds, and a splendid 
Board of Port Commissioners had been elected, every one being a solid busi 
man of Jacksonville. Only 42 citizens of the city voted against the issue of 
bonds. It is believed that such a result is unprecedented in any importan 


bond election ever held in this country. 


The great results which will come to Jacksonville from this electicn 
the securing of municipal docks and terminals cannot be estimated. With the 
completion of the %0-foot channel from the city to the sea by January, 
and the completion of the municipal docks and terminals and the opening of 
the Panama Canal at the same time, a iarge volume of new business will o 
up for this port from Central and South America and the Orient. Jackson 
is destined to he the greatest port on the South Atlantic coast, with a 
territory reaching through the States of Georgia, Alabama, the Carolinas, ‘J 
nessee, Kentucky and Ohio. 

If a plumb line of sufficient length could be hung on the lighthouse towe1 
at the mouth of the St. John’s River, reaching to the Isthmus of Panama, 
entrance of the Panama Canal would still be a little over 50 miles to the « 
of the plumb bob. Few people realize how directly south of Jacksonville thy 
entrance to the Panama Canal is, or that the west coast of South Ame 
lies to the east of the east coast of Florida. The canal will open up to the p 
of Jacksonville innumerable new markets of that coast, and the incre: 
depth of the St. John’s River channel, together with adequate municip: 
owned docks and terminals equipped with the most modern loading and 
loading devices, together with reasonabie and low port charges, insure 
flow to this city of immense volumes of trade from the West Indies, Cei 
and South American ports, to say nothing of business with the Pacific « 
of the United States and the Orient. Jacksonville’s proximity to the coal 
iron fields and cotton mills of the South will make it an ideal trading 
The Board of Trade has appointed a special committee on foreign and don 
commerce, which is gathering data of the resources of the State and 
South for the purpose of showing the countries of Central and South Ame 
what we have to dispose of in exchange for their products, such as hi 
coffee, minerals, hardwoods, ete. This committee will get in touch with U1 
States consular agents at all of these foreign ports, and acquaint them w 


the facilities we have for doing business. It is not improbable that a r 


f those countries to 


sentative of the Board will a little later make a tour ¢ 
in personal touch with the exporters and manufacturers of these Souther 
countries. 

With its splendid transportation facilities by rail and water, Jackson, 
is an ideal location for manufacturing industries of all kinds. The city owns 
its own water-works and electric-light plant, and has just compieted a | 


million-dollar power-house, from which it is able to dispose of electric curr: 


for power purposes at the low rate of two and a half cents per kilowatt p 


hour. All of the large oil companies have immense storage tanks on the ri\ 
front, and, with the coal fields of Alabama close at hand and low rates on « 
by water from the Eastern fields, the cost of manufacture should be as ec! 
here as anywhere in the country. Many manufacturers in the Middle W 
have their eyes on Jacksonville, as they are colnmencing to realize that 
must move to a South Atlantic port in order to get their share of the busin 
which is bound to open up by reason of the Panama Canal construction. 

The rates by water from Jacksonville to San Francisco via Panama w 
necessarily be lower than can be obtained from the transcontinental railroa 
With cheap power, cheap labor, low freight rates, on account of water co 
petition, low port charges on account of municipal ownership of docks 
terminals, Jacksonville is now able to solve the many vexing problems faci 
the manufacturers of the country. Jacksonville, the metropolis of the St 
which is today producing over 50 per cent. of the country’s consumption 
rosin and turpentine, and over 6( per cent. of the phosphate rock consum 
over 40 per cent. of fuller’s earth, with vast deposits of kaolin clay for mak 
the finest of china, with extensive forests of long-leaf yellow pine, hicko 
oak and gum, is the place of opportunity for manufacturers with raw materi 
at the door. The Jacksonville Board of Trade, really the power-house of 
city, With a membership composed of over 1900 of the livest business men of 1 
community, housed in its own building, which with the lot is worth a quartet 
a million dollars, stands ready to furnish all inquirers with full information co 
cerning the opportunities and possibilities of investment, wholesale and ret: 
business and manufacturing openings, with pamphlets descriptive of climat 
health, educational facilities and business statistics, and is ready to extend 
typical Southern welcome to new settlers and homeseekers. The spirit of Jac 
sonville, as shown in its splendid office buildings, its many crowded hotels, 
life and activity, is most admirably typified in the Board of Trade’s work in h: 
ing a special legislative session called at its expense and for no other purpo 
than to pass two bills giving it the privilege of spending $1,500,000 for munic 
pally-owned docks. That fact alone tells the whole story 
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The Paint-Oil Business of the World 
Facing a Revolution 





N enterprise was organized and set going in Jacksonville a few in Florida, and to a lot of ! ine, for the in ime Florida rhe ai 
months ago which has for its object nothing less ambitious than in much of Florida is salty also, ca ng rapid evaporatior nd calling fo 
to revolutionize the paint-o.] business of the entire world. This great power of resistance against cracking at caling All these condition 
it proposes to do through the medium of two products intended t the “Linsoil” mixed paints have met, and over ; have trium! 
supersede linseed oil and turpentine, manufactured at a cost ) The dryer mace vy the Southern $S ‘ Refinit Co called lavlorin 

low and with so many other advantages over its rival products that they w n compliment to t nventor of e proce ) ch it is mad It 

find competition impossible absolutely colorle ibstance cleat he pure water, for which it: ht 
These two articles are called “Linsoil” and “Taylorine respectively, th easily be mistake I nmiade d ! he vapor t rise n the retor 

former intended to take the place of linseed oil in mixing paint, and the lait n which the petrole nd other ingredients are bein eated to make , 

that of turpentine as a dryer. They are made by combining petroleum ané O I vapor is « ght in pipe ( rou coil, ove e out 

other natural products by means of heat and distillation, and both ar h of h cold water slow and continually trickle ttin ip an evapora 

product of the combination, each being taken off at a different stag: ion that quickly cools the vapor ‘ educin to a liquid stat 
These products and the means of their manufacture are the result of man) flows out absolutely } 

years’ work and investigation by J. E. Taylor of Jacksonville, whose inventions Taylorine” i ‘ n the sar manner and for the same purpose in pain 
d processes have been taken over by the Southern States Refining Co., Jack ing as spirits of pentil and pe eSSt me advantages over the latter that 


sonville, Fla., a corporation in which Mr. Taylor is a large stockholder, director should serve to make it come into popular It will be found superior 








and general manager. Mr. Taylor's son, Clifford E. Taylor, long associated with turpentine for white work, and especially in “fla WOl becau it will not 
his father in perfecting his inventions, is now employed by the company as be creamy, and as it eis up" a mol OV ne man can ap] witl 
superintendent of its manufacturing plant out showing ipping ! drve ha awe vhi 
Petroleum as it comes from the refinery has been the despair of painters paint whit« 
and paint grinders because of its non-drying qualities, which render it useless Another feature, and an important on at i without the pungen 
for paint purposes. Mr. Taylor years ago became possessed with the idea tha odor that turpentine carries, a feature that will unquestionably make it ex 
some system of combination could be worked out whereby petroleum could bi tremely popular for it le finishing , room finished with “Taylorine”’ can 
utilized as the basis of a paint oil, and with the persistence of the true in be occupied immediately afterward vith no unpleasant effect This shoul 
ventor he set himself to the task of working out the process. It took many make popular also with painters, for, ; well known, the u of turpen 
years of exhaustive labor and experiment, with disappointments and setbacks tine not only unpleasant to the painter while actually enga i in applying 
innumerable, but the reward of persistence came at length, when he was able it, but is actually deleterious to his health, and frequently causes him mucl 
to announce to the world that he had worked out the problem and was read) suffering Taylorine™ cut arnish equa ell with turpentin« nd w 
to offer the trade an oil and a dryer to take the place of those heretofore ex found an ideal product for the purpo for whicl iy ided 
clusively used. This announcement was not made until the product of his Taylorine” has been found t ‘ or ¢ ul liquid also. useful in 
labors had been given practical test over time enough to prove its worth removing greast 1 othe jjectionabl inces from fabrics of all kind 
This was done by using the oil and dryer in all classes of painting and finish sil woolen and cotton ¢ pronounced iperior to oline for 
ing work—hotels, office buildings, business blocks, residences, automobile cleaning purpo vy many of ( ville cleaning « hmen 
carriages, boats, hot smokestacks, roofs and general inside nd outside finish The builders of two « J kso ‘ oO otable stru ire hay ow! 
Every kind and character of painting that would serve to prove the quality of their faith ir ! and “7 I he \ When the Seminol 
he new products was welcomed by Mr. Taylor as demonstrating what the Hotel, one of the chief lh ries I oO f Jac mville t of e Sout! 
would do. In every one of these tests the virtue of Mr. Taylor's inventions wa was ready for tl! nte! \ on i to use the vd of 
fully demonstrated, the test being made over a period of several years, and th Jacksonville ma eniu ot) é ! it he hots i finished it 
work showing wearing qualities as good or better than that done will Soe , ! , ] ow 


and turpentine story When the me « ‘ DI ‘ ish to tl Heard National Ban) 


' 
Thoroughly convinced that he had brought his discoveries and invention Bu n Jac ‘ nti finished w 
to a basis that made them commercially practical, Mr. Taylor a few mont I rticl l ( ( fu f ) 
ago decided to organize a company with sufficient capital to establish a plat virtue and ricomil f nse ‘ turpenting horou . isfie 
for the manufacture of the products, and to put them on the market in lal themselve of the tue f Lin al | ne and ordered their 
quantities. As a result of this decision, the Southern States Refining Co. wa pall ! H N Bar | , ‘ 
organized in April, 1912, to take over the Taylor processes and manufactu the im ck s BU ) f the , fault 
ie products. t nsoil nd ‘ rine a ‘ nd for tl ntir con 
The company was capitalized at $250,000, and the stock offered for sale wa tractol nfor ves fully of the result of 
practically all taken by Jacksonville people, among them being a number loi! 
the leading business men and capitalists of the city A tract of land 510x2 \ e the f the produc of Southern State tefininge Co. have 
feet in area was procured in the western part of the city, and there the 1 : een confined so f 0 ! el he intention to push then 
sary buildings, tanks, furnaces, stills, retorts and machinery have been tl ighout the entire count je, and tot end the sale 
erected and installed to turn out 150 barrels of the products daily, with an epartment hi r put ( ! of man « experienc 
space to largely multiply the output when the demand for it shi ive nthe o ne Meat expects hat the capac f the 1 
created. facturing | t ave te e+ n mmediate future outpu 
The oil, known as “Linsoil,” is made by charging a big retort with pet! ho el line ! 
eum and the other essential ingredients and subjecting the mixture to 1 Phe en he he i es rms es Refining ¢ ell esta 
proper degree of temperature, which brings into chemical combina | f ‘ Mir. Gus 


various properties, creating an oil that has the proper drying qualiti Zz Mu é n f Ja I 
1 comes from the retort of a dark color, as dirty looking as crude petroleu ville ( of! ! ! rante 
It is then put through a number of processes, from which it emerges wit! of e applic m of sound | ne ‘ é fi f the companys 
clear, almost amber degree of yellowness. As finished by these various pro Phe vice-preside! ‘ir. Jo }. Ahert prominent 1 inda 
esses it is free from impurities of all kinds, and will stand for da vithou man W cogn I ’ 
depositing any perceptible amount of sediment upon the botton I ! CC CC ! I I i 

in which it is contained. One feature of the refining process for which much tion of cont ( I I e ! f 

virtue is claimed is that it is refined in such a manner as to meet the atmos is in the han of A }. &. 7 

pheric conditions to which it will become subject when mixed with the pis company p e, al on, \ C. E ) f ‘ ! 
ments and spread upon the wood or metal or other substance, the surfa of I | ‘ I 

vhich it is intended to cover. hese ! ‘ ‘ iy . 


From the tanks of its final refinement the oil goes into barrels, and is then ipel é I 1 e1 ‘ ! f ‘ ‘ 
ready for use, carrying 100 per cent, of paint stock and absolutely free of merit be es ¢ ed intl ! | 


coloring matter of every character 


Applied to white lead, the “Linsoil” thins and mixes it just as does linsee! lor e in evel ection of 1 ( ‘ ‘ 
il, with the difference that it carries to the white none of that yellow look tha In the we 1 of today rtick f commerce must nd ! lv or 
linseed oil gives it. The “physical measurements” are about the san s thos el 1 l I } 7 n 
f linseed oil, and paint mixed with it in the same manner as with linseed o ness man will buy an article or the artisan use a tool simply because hi 
vill be found to spread equally as well father « rhe ne mar r it po ‘ } erit. the 
Some of the advantages claimed for “Linsoil” over linseed oil are i riisan uses the t I est do the ! regardle fw rs ha 
zreater degree of purity than that of the linseed oil usually procurable, betté lone und r co tion Upon this moder LLinso and “Tay 
penetration, harder finish, with greater protection against moisture and othe lorine’ wi ne ably soon come into general u 
atmospheric conditions. Paint mixed with it is less liable to crack, scale or Engage n the manufacture of articles of unive necessity. wi the 
blister, and seems to have a better wearing quality generally. Possibly no world as its market, with raw materials practically inexhaustible, under comps 


section of the country affords a severer test for the lasting qualities of paint tent managenient and commanding ample capital, the future for this new con 
n fall cern seems especially bright and its success assured 


than Florida. There it is subject to a great deal of water, for much ra 
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The Wauchula Development Company and Its 
Wonderful Combination Soils 





r ze, LORIDA offers many inviting opportunities to the man of intelli 
ak .. a Py . . 
Ke “ gence and industry who wishes to change his location. In every 
M, 


, section of the State may be found combinations of soil and climate 
farming. In one it may be the growing of grain and general field 
crops; in another the raising of truck; in a third the products of the citrus 
grove; in a fourth live-stock. All are good; competencies can be secured by 
the man who intelligently works and saves in any. But there is one section 
in which all these conditions meet—-where grain, potatoes and other field 
crops grow abundantly; where trucking pays large returns for labor and money 
expended; where citrus groves reach their highest state of perfection, and their 
yield is unsurpassed; where cattle and hogs and poultry thrive throughout the 
entire year and every season thereof—a section where nature has been even 
more prodigal of her gifts than in the others. This section may be found in 
DeSoto county, in the Peace River Valley, the chief town of which is Wauchula. 

In the early nineties Eugene Holtsinger, a young Tennesseean, went to 
Florida, and with some associates secured by purchase 54,000 acres of land in 
the northwestern corner of DeSoto county. The land was bought for the tim- 
ber, with which it was heavily covered, and since that time the owners have 
cut from it many million feet, much of which has been manufactured into boxes, 
barrels, crates and hampers for the shipment of fruits and vegetables. Being 
engaged in the lumber business, and not in selling land, Mr. Holisinger and 
those associated with him declined to dispose of any of their realty, keeping 
it together with the idea of some time putting it on the market after all the 
timber had been cut. 

In the autumn of 1910 W. O. Gandy of Indianapolis, a banker and land 
dealer of many years’ experience, determined to secure a large body of land 
that could be cut up into small tracts and sold to farmers under guarantee ot 
good value for their money. He sent out a representative who, after looking 
at many tracts in many States, decided that this 54,000 acres in the Peace 
River Valley was the tract he was looking for. He let Mr. Gandy know of his 
decision, and that gentleman visited the land and agreed with the finding of his 
representative. But the owners refused to sell, and Mr. Gandy returned in 
disappointment to his home. Shortly afterwards the business men of Wau 
chula by petition requested the owners to cut up their big tract and put it on 
the market. This they agreed to do, and so informed Mr. Gandy, who returned 
to Florida, took a half interest in the land and organized the Wauchula Ds 
velopment Co. to take it over and put it on the market. Of this company Mr 
Gandy is president; Albert C, Carlton, a Wauchula banker, is vice-president; 
A. G. Smith, a Wauchula capitalist, is secretary, and Eugene Holtsinger, presi 
dent of the Florida Citrus Exchange, treasurer of the Swan-Holtsinger Com- 
pany, investment bankers, Tampa; president of the Wauchula Manufacturing 
& Timber Co., and member of the Tampa Board of Public Works is treasurer. 

So officered, the company is its own best guarantor, though every man hav- 
ing official connection with it can command the written guarantee of the besi 
business institutions of the community in which he lives and does business. 
These matters are mentioned here because every prospective purchaser should 
know something of the responsibility of the man with whom he proposes to 
deal even before he examines the land offered him. The men at the head of 
the affairs of the Wauchula Development Co., therefore, not only welcome 
such personal investigation, but they invite it. 

DeSoto county is far enough down the State to be warm the year around, 
and beyond the line of danger to trees from freezing weather and to put its 
products in Northern markets when supplies are low and prices high, yet well 
above the low, overflowed lands that abound nearer the extreme southern end 
of the peninsula. The lands of the Wauchula Development Co. have an eleva 
tion of from 107 to 125 feet, affording excellent natural drainage, while obviat 
ing the necessity of irrigation. 

Florida soils are of three general classes—high, dry sandy land, of which 
there is a large quantity on the ridges, and which is only available for a few 
purposes, and then only by reason of heavy fertilization; low, swampy ham- 
mock and prairie lands in the overflowed districts, very rich, but entirely 
valueless until drained; the sandy loam of the rolling, long-leaf pine lands, of 
which there is comparatively little, and which is held in high esteem as the 
best all-purpose land in the State. The Wauchula section is composed almost 
entirely of this latter class. It is long-leaf pine land, high and rolling, rich in 
humus, with a dark vegetable mold underlaid by a chocolate-colored clay sub 
soil, lying from twelve inches to eight feet beneath the surface, and this under 
laid, in turn, by a highly calcareous marl. 

The State Commissioner of Agriculture says of this kind of soil in his 
eleventh biennial report: “The fertility and durability of this character of 
land may be estimated from the well-known fact that, in the oldest-settled 
districts, this kind of soil has been cultivated for as many as twenty years 
successively in corn or cotton without a pound of fertilizer, and is still as 
productive as ever. It is on this class of land that both truck and fruit-grow- 
ing are most successful.” For these reasons the Wauchula Development Co. 
feels justified in claiming for its ‘ands that they constitute the best body of 
“combination” soil in Florida—the soil that is best adapted, by reason of rich- 
ness, drainage and yet abundance of moisture, to the successful and profitable 
production of both citrus fruits and vegetable crops. And with all its rich- 
” and it will grow good crops as soon as it is cleared. 

The claim is not made for these lands that they will continue to produce 
good crops without being fertilized. There is no land anywhere from which 


ness it is yet so “sweet, 


that render such sections adaptable for one or another branch of 


crops can be continually removed without by some means restoring to the soil 
those elements that are taken from it. Some soils will stand such treatment 
for a number of years, but finally they will become non-productive, and must be 
rebuilt at considerable expense. The Wauchula soils require fertilizing, and 
it should be done intelligently and consistently each year if the best results 
are to be obtained. Properly treated, they are indestructible. Those who have 
secured the best results from trucking and fruit-growing use from 500 to 
1000 pounds of fertilizer to the acre each year to the main crop. This may be 
cucumbers, beans, tomatoes, Irish potatoes, or any one of half a dozen others, 
and it may be followed by corn or some other crop, and that, in turn, by crab 
grass for hay without further fertilizing. The corn will bring from 30 to 60 


bushels to the acre, and the crab grass from 5 to 10 tons. The climate thus 
enables the farmer to secure the full strength of the fertilization by gathering 
three crops annually from the same field. And if, as is often the case, these 
three crops are taken from land already set in citrus trees, the trees are the 
selves benefited by the fertilizer which has so greatly helped the others, and 
no additional fertilization is required for them. 

The value of this combination soil to men seeking to secure the best re 
sults with little money is apparent to those who give the subject some thought 
Citrus fruit is the most lucrative crop that can be grown in Florida, and prac- 
tically every man who goes into the State with the purpose to secure land 
and build a home does so with the ultimate intention to have an orange o1 
grapefruit grove. If he has only sufficient means to make the first payment 
on his land and then pay for clearing and planting it, unless he can raise other 
things on it in the meantime, he is likely to find himself unable to wait for 
his grove to mature. In the Wauchula country he need have no fear, for after 
clearing his land and setting out his grove he can plant between the rows of 
trees such truck crops as he thinks will pay him best, and thus make the liv- 
ing for himself and family until such time as the grove shall furnish that sup 
port. This plan has been followed by a number of men who are now among 
the important farmers and fruit-growers of the Peace River Valley, with com- 
fortable homes, snug bank accounts and citrus groves that enable them to in 
crease their deposits with each recurring year. However, it is unwise for any 
man to go to any part of Florida without sufficient money to pay his expenses 
for a year after making the first payment on his land. Men have done so and 
have succeeded, but many more have tried it and failed. But the man who 
goes to the Wauchula section with enough money to make his first land pay 
ment and then to support him while he gets his farm in cultivation and 
procures a crop will have no trouble in making a success if he works indus 
triously and manages intelligently, and it will be but a matter of time, and 
that short, until he can amass a competency. 

The Wauchula section is rot below the frost line. No acre of ground in 
Florida is. Key West, the southernmost point in the United States, is visited by 
occasional frosts. But the Peace River Valley is so protected that such frosis 
as occur there have little effect on the groves, and the soil is so well drain« 
that trees have lived there through weather that killed entire groves mu 
farther south. Very few trees in the Peace River Valley were killed by the 
freeze of 1895, which destroyed a very large percentage of the groves of the 
State. That freeze, in fact, proved a blessing to DeSoto county by its illus- 
tration of the fact that, while there was great destruction of trees elsewhe1 
there was practically no harm done in DeSoto. In this way that county, there- 
tofore to a large extent overlooked, was brought to the attention of those con 
templating Florida investments. 

The mean annual temperature of the Peace River Vailey, as recorded by 
the Weather Bureau for the past fourteen years, is 72.4 degrees. The maxi 
mum temperature reached at Wauchula is 98 degrees, and that has been bu 
seldom. 

There are three railroads in DeSoto county—the Atlantic Coast Line, whos 
main line traverses the county's entire length from north to south, and whic 
has a branch extending from the main line into the county a short distance 
west of Wauchula; the Charlotte Harbor & Northern, which skirts the western 
border, and the Wauchula, Atlantic & Gulf, which runs east and west througi 
Wauchula and forms junctions with both the others. These roads put the 
Peace River Valley farmers on an equal footing with the best in the State wit 
respect to transportation facilities. 

The crops principally grown are beans, peas, tomatoes, onions, peppers 
cucumbers, potatoes and melons. Experiments made with celery show that 
the lands of the Peace River Valley will bring as much and of as good quality 
as those of the Sanford section. In fact, any kind of truck or table vegetable 
that can be grown anywhere in Florida can be produced in the Wauchula 
section, and most of them to much better advantage than anywhere else in 
the State. Strawberries yield abundantly and of a good quality. Grapefruit 
and orange trees grow vigorously, attain great height and put out thrifty 
branches that furnish large bearing surface. A ten-acre grove after reaching 
bearing age is good for a yearly income of from $3000 to $7500 for its owner. 

The Wauchula Development Co. has divided its lands into lots of ten and 
twenty acres each, so laid off that each lot faces a thirty-foot road. The land 
is for sale at low prices and upon the most favorable terms, enabling the man 
who is willing to work to make a start with less money and acquire a com 
petency in less time in the Peace River Valley than in any other place in the 
United States. 

The offices of the company are at Wauchula and Tampa, Fla., from eithe1 
of which full information will be sent to anyone who applies for it. 
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BAOMPREHENSIVE in conception, broad in design, combining engi 
neering ability of the highest order with great foresight in soil 
selection, the development at Fellsmere Farms, Florida, consti- 
tutes one of the largest and most important land reclama- 
tion propositions now being carried forward in this country 


drainage and rendering fit for cultivation of 118,000 acres 


It embraces the 
the 


fruit-growing purposes 


of land of richest character for intensive and general agricultural and 


land that has lain for ages wild, water-covered, inutile 


for man’s purposes: the unproductive waste to support a 


preparation of an 


population of 25,000 to 30,000 people 


The land chosen for this great undertaking constitutes a portion of the 
country tributary to the St. Johns River. It has 23 to 25 feet elevation above 
the sea level at the mouth of the river, hundreds of miles north. The trained 
eye and comprehending mind of the skillful engineer who was called on to 


making it fit for agricultural pur- 
land was not by way of the 


provide a plan for reclaiming the land and 
that the 


River, 


poses saw the water off the 


St. Johns 


way to get 


sluggish but by 


the 
The contour 


towards which it already flowed its 


through 
lies only a dozen or 
ground here is like that of a broken platter, with the low eastern rim 


way, 


rivers to sea, which 


the Sebastian and Indian 
from the heart of the land 


seeking an outlet 
less miles east 
of the 
still intact, while that toward the north and west has been broken away, al- 
i that The 
through this unbroken rim and divert the course of the 


; 


to an easterly 


lowing its contents to spill in direction. drainage plan was to cut 


water from a northerly 


direction, thus taking advantage of the same fall in a dozen 


miles that nature had provided for it in more than three hundred. So from 


the re of the 





eastern ed tract an outlet canal was cut through this platter-rim 





to the Sebastian River, 4!. miles away. This is joined by a main canal 

running entirely through the property east and west, into which the watet 

will be carried by a system of laterals and ditches covering the entire tract 
The Fellsmere Farms property embodies four townships lying in St. Lucie 


Brevard four in St. Lucie lie in a square, 


county. The 
compact body, practically twelve miles square, and that in Brevard, six miles 


county and one in 


Square, adjoins the northwestern township in St. Lucie. Over the eastern 
portion of the tract is an area of some 15,000 acres of the land known as 
“pine” land, being covered by a scattering growth of pine timber The soil 
here is light, sandy, porous and very friable. -It is the typical citrus fruit 
soil, such as is found in the productive groves of the famous Indian Rivet 
Section, of which it is a part. Immediately west of this pine land are 35,000 


acres of prairie land, a dark sandy loam, very rich, easily workable and highly 


productive under proper treatment. In its natural state it is covered by a 
heavy growth of grass. The remainder of the tract, some 70,000 acres, is 
muck” land, formed by the decomposition under water of the vegetable 


ITS 


ORIGINAT 


STATE 


This 


soil is deep, and 


matter that has grown up ‘ roughout the ages 

rich, and highly nitrogenous, and while not so easily cultivated at the start as 
are the sand and loam of the pine belt and the prairies, after being worked 
over a few times, it becomes " i ind f anything still more 
productive The entire tract is underlain by a subsoil of blue clay and mar! 





thus supplying the lime element to give t necessary “sweetness” to the 
soil, and at the same time so penetrable by water as to retain the moisture 
throughout the occasionally dry winter on 

The solution of the drainage problem was placed in e hands of J. G 
White & Co., the well-known engineers of New York, and they sent to the 
work some of their most talented and skillful engineers. The plan mapped 
out, and which is being followed rigidly, begins with the outlet canal men 
tioned above Tl inal $ oo ot Wice i t op and ) feet Vice i 
the botton It is tro 12 » IS fer eep nd run / mile f i poin 
two miles west of no a ce r of property to tl Seba 
River, a short distance from where that stream joins the Indian River Flow 
ing into the outlet canal and extending eight les west along tl north line 
of the southern four townships is t nain canal, 50 to 65 feet wide at the 
bottom 10 to 12 feet deep \t intervals of two miles laterals runnin 
north and sou iro ) ! eon n < | 
laterals are from 6 to 10 feet deep and from 22 to 45 feet wide They will 
total, when completed, ¢ niles in lengt} \t each quarter of a mile will be 
i sub-lateral ditch running « ind west and emptying into the laterals 
These will be from 2 oO lee ep iccordin o the ¢ il ter of the soil 
through which they are cut, and their re ed length will be 700 mil 
Under this plan no point on the of ( e far han 650 f 
fron sub-later ditch. Into thes l ! cour ot! litehe ill 
be let by those property owners whose lands need still further draining 
These farm ditches will be short d « to cut 

Lying along the western boundary of the Fellsmere lands is Lake Wilmin 
ton, a beautiful body of clear, fresh water, covering an area of about seven 
square miles The rains | ( of e wate 
this lake some five feet. This will not only protect the roundi: lands 
from an overflow of the water of the lake, but will also create al beautiful 
building sites upon its borders 

Having before them the figure s the vel inual rainfall in 
that portion of Flo some s—t ‘ neers e calculated ist 
ow much water-carryins | the « us ve to properly drain the 
property, and have prov l for every cont ency o that when the 
work is done there will ibsolutely 1 probable emerge unprovided for, 
ind f cre of é n « ed ove 

Fou ) e ol t ! f 
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SUGAR CANE, EIGHT MONTIIS’ GROWTIL 


which a certain amount of maintenance work will be necessary, a Mutual 

Canal Company will be organized by the Fellsmere Farms Co., and will be con 

trolled by people who purchase farms on the Fellsmere tract. This company 
1 


will issue one share of stock for each acre of land sold, and the stock will be 


ywned by the owners of the land. The Fellsmere Farms Company will turn 
ver to this company cash, negotiable paper and machinery equal in valu 
to $2 for each acre sold up to 100,000 acres, thus creating a fund that Wilil 
amply care for the work of keeping the canals open and in proper condition 
perpetually 

In the matter of transportation in its broader phase, the Fellsmere property 
is quite well provided for now, and extension will be made here, as along other 
lines, as the development work -progresses and necessity arises. The Fells 
mere railroad has already been built from Sebastian, on the Florida East Coast 


hat 


Railway, to the town of Fellsmere, some nine miles distant, and on past 
point two and a half miles to the first of the main laterals lying west of the 
town. The grade for the road has been thrown up for a distance of several 


miles farther west, and it is a matter of a short time only until it will be 


extended entirely through the tract The Fellsmere railroad is now in opera 
tion as a common carrier, running trains daily between Sebastian and Fell 
mere, carrving freizht and passengers, express and mails In addition to th: 


oline railway 





regular train service the company maintains two gas motors 
for carrying visitors to and from the railroad at Sebastian at odd hours, and for 
use generally on the line of the road. The railroad ultimately will be carried 
on a distance of some 30 miles from its eastern terminus, to a connection with 
the Kissimmee Valley branch of the Florida East Coast Railway, now being 
built from Titusville to the north end of Lake Okeechobee This will give the 
people of Fellsmere Farms convenient railroad outlet on two different sides 

Here, then, are two of the great essential features of successful land dé 
velopment being worked out in the most complete and thorcvgh manner—soil 
properly prepared, transportation provided. Other matters needful in building 
up a new community have been looked after with equal care \mong these is 
the preparation for a town, a central trading place where the large populat 
for which the development is intended can secure the various articles of met 
chandise and manufacture necessary to sustaining life and prosecuting their 


through organized selling associations, the farmers ucke 


work, and where, 
and fruit growers can later market their products to the very best advantage 
This town, Fellsmer« s already a thriving community of more han 5 


people 


These are, in a general way, the chief points in thi road plan of develop 
ment ihe rescue of 118,000 acres of soil of great productive potentiality from 
state of unproductiveness and preparing it to become the home and furnish 
the living of thousands of prosperous and progressive peop! That the drait 
ave plan contemplates the enormous work of removing 7.cC00,000 cubie il 
if earth is a matter of great importance to the men who have invested 


money in the proposition, but to the man who goes to Fellsmere to buy a hoa 


ind to make his living from 


A TOMATO FIELD IN JANUARY AT FELLSMERE, 


have been established, one on the prairie land and the other in the m 


both in charge of a practical farmer who has spent many years in Florida, a! 


who probably knows as much as any man in the State concerning the prep: 
tion and cultivation of the lands, the kinds of crops to plant in the va 
characters of soil, and the best manner of caring for them to secure the larg 
yields and at the proper seasons when prices are best. 

The farm on the prairie land was first established, because that was 
land first ready, and is now in its third year of operation 
kinds of truck 


flower, eggplant, sweet peppers, turnips, beets, beans, peas, celery, spina: 


Upon it 


abundantly grown many 


carrots, cucumbers, radishes, lettuce, asparagus, okra, sweet potatoes, Iri 


potatoes, watermelons, canteloupes, corn, strawberries. 


yields abundantly, and a crop can be matured at Fellsmere at a time why 


the highest prices are being paid in the markets of the North. For instan 
this article is being prepared during the week before Christmas, and at 


time there are ready for use in the garden on this demonstration farm « 


bage, snap beans, radishes, English peas, spinach, eggplant, tomatoes, pepper 


ecnions and strawberries. And not only upon the denionstration farm, 

upon other farms are the same crops ready for market, though possibly uj 
no other one are there so many different crops. Nor are these crops gro 
merely to show what can be done. They are of commercial size, and will 


handled commercially. 


The demonstration farm is not devoted to the raising of trucking ¢1 
exclusively lt has devoted sections also to growing sugar-cane, col 


rice and numerous grasses and provender crops. Sugar cane has been fou 


to yield heavily, the crop this year running from 40 to 50 tons to the ac 
The product is very high in the qualities that enter into sugar, and there is 


doubt that cane will be found a mosi profitable crop on these lands. The « 


is planted on prairie land, which it not held in such high esteem for its grow 


as is muck land. Still beiter results are expected from experiments to be m 


on the latte it is the intention ultimately to secure the location of a sugar 1 


on this property, where each planter of cane can find a market for his ¢1 
though is not expected that the yield can be raised sufficiently high for so 


time to justify such a plant. Meantime syrup-making plant is in contem] 
ion, and will probably be installed, for there are few crops that bring large 
urns to farmers than sugar-cane made into svrup. The market for the out} 
is unlimited and the prices always good Each farmer will be persuad 


if possible, to devote a few acres to the growing of cane, as a staple and dep: 
le crop, an@ one from which ready money can always be secured. In tl! 


climate one planting of cane lasts for several years, probably from five 


Each of these article 


le 


1s 


St 


} 


tomatoes, onions, cabbage, cauli 


seven, and only needs proper cultivation to make it bring forth an abundant 


crop annually 

Experiments made with sea-island cotton were more than satisfactory, 
vield being large and the fiber long 
market far beyond that of the ordinary upland cotton, and the demand h 


always exceeded the supp 





the soil, the interesting facts 


are that the plan for draining 


he land is successful, and 
that when he goes there to 


take charge of his property 
ve will find it fully prepare 
for the beginning of work 
The Fellsmere Farms Co 
pany 1S not content to stop 
with the drainage of the land 
and the furnishing of trans 


ion facilities- it take 


port 
01 


ipon itself the burden of dem 


mstrating the fitness of the 
soil it sells for tl various 
purposes to which it is adap 


ed, and of teaching those who 
purchase farms what to plant 
} h } 


to bring the best results, an‘ 


how to put in and care for 





the various crops To this 





I 


It will 


unquestionably pro 
an excellent staple mon 
crop for the Fellsmere farn 
The vield in money on th 
lands will probably avera 
twice that of the ordina 
quality of cotton, and it 
neither more difficult n 
more expensive to produc 

Para grass, Rhodes gr 
rice, Kudzu, Japanese cat 
cowpeas, velvet beans al 
other forage crops have )b 
tried with success, and th 
is no question of the abil 
of the Fellsmere farmer 
raise at home all the feed 
needs. Para grass plant: 
on the demonstra:iion fat 


yielded the first year 12 tor 





to the acre. 





end two demonstration farms INSPECTION ‘TRIP 


PARTY IN FELLSMERE CELERY FIELI 


MARCIL 191 nutritive and the grass 


This cotton always brings a price in tl 


The hay is ver 
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expected to become popular with Fellsmere farmers as a provender crop 

While the Fellsmere development is yet too*young for a demonstration to 
have been made as to the value of the lands fer citrus fruit culture, there is 
no rcom for doubting that oranges and grapefruit will grow there to their 
highest state of perfection. The eastern boundary of the tract joins the 
famous Indian River lands, well known for the fine quality of their citrus fruits, 
and the soils of the pine and prairie lands of Fellsmere are identical with those 
that have brought fortunes to the Indian River growers. Young trees, set out 
within the last year or two, give every evidence of thrifty growth, and it is 


expected that the next three years will witness a number of groves coming 





into successful bearing at Fellsmere. A considerable nursery of both orange 
and grapefruit trees has been established, and those who wish to plant ou! 
eroves Will have an opportunity to secure well-started native stock. 

it was less than three years ago that the tract of land now known as Fells 
mere Farms came into the possession of its present owners, and the time has 


been too short to make a successful demonstration of the amount of money 
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and healthy, but they also give an abundance of very rich milk. The all-the 
nutritious forage 


year-round grazing, the abundance of green food, and th 
that is so easily produced here combine to make conditions well-nigh ideal 
for dairying 


The supply of pure water at Fellsmere is boundless. Driven wells strike 


can put down his pipe, rig up his 


an ample flow at a few feet, and any mal 


pump and have a supply of good, pure water in a very little time If a larger 
flow is wanted an artesian stream is struck at 350 feet, reaching its maximum 
flow at 400 feet depth \ number of these deep wells have been put down on 
the property, and the flow from them is as to insure an ample supply fol 
household, stock and irrigation purpose The natural pressure is sufficien 
to carry the water anywhere it is wanted in the ordinary course of farm lif 

By the time the drainage plans ha een carried out the company will 
have spent upon the property a million and a half dollars, in addition to th 
purchase price of the land, an amount too great to be put Into any reclamation 


scheme except of the highest class, or to be jeopardized by hurrying peop 








to be made off the various kinds of crops, but from similar Florida lands onto the land before it is ready. The character of the men forming the govern 
properly drained and intelligently cultivated yields have been made as follows ing body of the company—its officers and rector is a sufficient guaran 
of sound business methods in the commer handling of the propert 7 

Uranges -$900 an acre Lettuce $700 an acre. jen who direct the affairs of the Fellsmere Farms Company are well known 
Graperrui' .1000 an acre. Cucumbers 250 an acre in many big undertakings. and they could not afford to promote any develop 
Strawberries SOU an acre Asparagus . 300 an acre. ment that was not founded on merit. These men ar 
Celery ..... . 900 an acre Watermelons 250 an acre. President. Oscar T. Crosby. Warrenton, Va., president Trenton & Mercet 
Irish potatoes . 500 an acre Bermuda onions 500 an acre County Traction Corporation, director J. G. White & Co., Inc. For many yeat 
Sweet potatoes 400 an acre Peppers SOO an acre. Mr. Crosby has been known throughout the world as one of its foremost elec 
Eegplant 200 an acre Cauliflower 350 an acre teteal enatmeers 
jeans ... 250 an acre Cabbage 250 an acre. Vice-president, E. Nelson Fell, Warrenton, Va., engineer of large experience 
Cern 100 bushels Alfalfa 250 an acre in the United States. British Columbia and Russia 

It is expected Secretar in 
that often yields reasure! I I 
such as these will Sherwood, of 
be made by the O'Connor & Ka 
Fellsmere lands, ae ler 


intensively culti- 
vated and with 
products properly 


h 


marketed, thoug 
the average will 
be less. It will be 
1oted also that 
the figures given 
ibove show mere- 
ly what the land 
can produce in 
me crop, and con- 
sideration must 
be given to the 
fact that the semi- 
tropical climate of 
mid d le Florida 


h- 


permits the gat 

ng of from two 
to four crops each 
year from the 
same land where 
a proper system 
of diversification 
is followed. 


One attractive 
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feature of life at 
Fellsmere is the A MIDWINTER CROP Ol 
lelightful climate. 
The location is 175 miles south from Jacksonville, as the crow flies, so far sot 
that it is free from freezing weather, yet so close to the Gulf stream, with 
ts never-failing breeze, that the heat of summer is tempered to a degre 
renders it always pleasant. Therefore, both in winter and summer the cli 
mate of this part of Florida is agreeable. The average temperatures through 


vear are as follows 


January 62.7 May 76.6 September 80.5 
February 64.2 June 79.4 October 75.5 
March 69.1 July 81.4 November 69.2 
April 72.2 August 81.7 December 64.8 


During the heated term of 1911, when the entire North was sweltering in 
temperatures that soared around and above the hundred mark, Fellsmere’s 
warmest day saw the mercury go only to 93 

The mild climate not only permits the farmer to work in the open the whole 
year round, but it also affords the sportsman the best of opportunities for 
hunting and fishing. The forests abound in game of many kinds, the fields 
furnish birds to the gun of the hunter, ducks swim the streams by untold 
thousands in season The Fellsmere farmer need go no farther than th 
rest canal to secure all the fish his family can consume, for the canal 
are full and the supply seems inexhaustible. 

Conditions for poultry raising seem to be perfect at Fellsmere, and many 
chicken yards are seen throughout the community. High-bred fowls are being 

sed by a number of people, and the long-laying season makes poultrying 4 
remunerative business. The mild weather throughout the year is conducive 
to the rapid growth of the young chicks, while prices for both chickens and 
ees are good at all times. 

Another thing demonstrated successfully by the company on its demonstra 
tion farm is the fact that Fellsmere is a good place for dairy cattle. A con- 
siderable herd of good milk stock is kept, and the cows are not only thrifty 


GPLANI AT FELLSMERI Battles «& (< 
banker Philadel] 
phia George 8S. Pingres 1 ! \ f Pinar MeKinne & 
vankers; Stephen L. Selden, Ne \ 1 ¢ \\ . 
Co., Inc., enginee! Harold Stanl f G. W & Ne Yo P. \ 
\gnew, Kissimmee, Fla., attorn at la 1. G. White, New Yor pre lent J 
G. White & Co., Inc., New York, and cha in J. G. White & Co., Ltd., London 
The company numbers among its stockholders many other men of hig 
standing in the business and professiona fe of the country, me v hose me 
guarantee the good faith of any enterprise wit which thev are connected 
The sales of the Fel nere Fa ( I } f Is 
mere Sales Company of 55 Liberty stree Ne Yor ind F mere, F if 
which E. Nelson Fe pre lent S Company ! agent 
and representatives into i l parts of e count »s he prope! ) al 
of acres of which have alre I nd re el Eve Ss ‘ ! he Unior 
is represented among the purchasers of Fellsmere land 1 ave . 
Canada and other foreign count! 1 ! e come | 
have run many thousands ol ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ ra | 
being willing to buy with the I ho 
ready for the plow 
This. then, is the story of the F mel | ! levelopme! } < ¢ 
to be the most complete in plan and execution to be found anywhere the 
country, and of greater size than any other now being financed by private 
capital 
The lands have nearly doubled in pri we ‘ vere firs 
market a few months ago, and vet ere are few 
price who would be willing to sell their |! lit t those now prevailing 


No other development can be called to mind in which so many desirabl 


elements combine to make for the progress and prosperity of the communits 
and the happiness and contentment of the individual. Great capital, great 
engineering ability and a great tract of splendid land are combined in this 
truly colossal undertaking 
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The Houston of Today and Its Foundations for 


a Vastly Greater Future 


By JEROME H. FARBER, Director of Publicity, 
Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 


) N another 





Channel. 


waterway on the Isthmus in 1914 Houston’s improved deep mately, is only one-sixth as great as the 


waterway, 
and the gates of the port of Houston flung open to ocean traffic from the ports and 50 miles less rail haul, the saving 
and consumers will rapidly mount into the millions and ultimately into hun- 


of the world. 
In June of next year the 
of the Houston Ship Channel will have been dredged to a minimum depth of 25 It is this fact precisely which has 


Government engineers estimate the entire length dreds of millions of dollars. 


feet and the turning basin at the upper terminus improved to facilitate the which men have created or improved, 


fifteen months the world will have heard of the opening For all this vast area Houston brings tidewater 500 miles nearer than any port 
to sea-borne traffic of unbroken cargoes of the Houston Ship on either the Atlantic or the Pacific and 300 miles nearer than New Orleans. 

Houston's proposition is that the deep-water haul of unbroken cargoes siall 
Practically simultaneous with the grand inaugural of the great be extended 50 miles farther inland. The cost of water transportation, approxi- 
» cost of rail transportation. If the hugs 


“the Eastern terminus of the Panama Canal,” will be completed volume of traffic to the Texas coast can be given 50 miles more water haul 


in transportation cost to the shippers 


caused all the world’s great harbors. 


to be located as far inland as possible 


turning of deep-sea vessels, as well as providing facilities for adequate free The saving in cost of transportation in a few years pays the cost of harbor 


wharfage construction, and thereafter permane 


nily sustains a great city, manufac. 


An average in excess of a half-million cubic yards of silt is monthly being turing and trading in commodities around the harbor. 


removed from the channel by the five 


dredges constantly at work. In length 





of channel completed the monthly 
average is around 8000 feet As the CITY OF HOUSTON 

dredges progress in removing. silt OFFICE OF MAYOR H. B. RICE 
from the bottom of the channel “ease- 


ee : . uston, Te? rece r 2 912 
ments” are being made in the bends, Houston, Tex., December 4, 191 


which means the slicing off of noses Iditor Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md 
and the straightening of the channel Dear Sir—I am pleased to advise you that arrangements are being 
The improvement work on the made by the city and the people of Houston for the publication in your 


Houston Ship Channel is the greatest forthcoming special issue, “The South: The Nation's Greatest Asset,” 

single item of waterway improvement of an illustrated article on Houston similar in form and extent to the 

of its kind now under way in the 10-page story of Houston which appeared in the descriptive advertising 

iS \ IOV il a! ! 

United St rR nizing Houston's section of your recent number, “Thirty Years of Southern Upbuilding.” 
nite sSrares, LeEcOoOnnIZINe OUSLE Ss 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ 

: : ; . Houston received very widespread publicity from the former article, 

strategic position in the handling of , f Y : ; ; 

. rs which was highly beneficial in establishing in the minds of your read 

neree from the great trans-Missis 


con 


ers the aggressiveness and leadership of Houston It called forth 





sippi country, secking tidewater at the : a : f 
much newspaper comment, and brought letters of inquiry in great 


nearest point, the Federal Government : 4 : 
; numbers. Our population has largely increased during the past year, 

is aiding the achievement of Hous ; ° eee - ‘ 
; : sae 4 building operations and public improvements are at high tide, over 
ton's ambition by appropriating $1,250,- : : } 
: : $10,000,000 representing municipal and other expenditures now under 


000 for the work Houston has added , ‘ : : ; 
he aes way; there has been a great growth in the business of the city, and 


an eq ial amount, making the total 7 there are no vacant stores or residences here. You have greatly 
propriation for the improvement of helped us, and I look for even greater benefit through the use of your 
the channel $2,500,000 next special issue, with its compelling title, “The South: The Naticn’s 
The work of the channel is being Greatest Asset,” which, of course, it is, as all of us down here know 
undertaken in three divisions, all un- Very truly, 
der the direction of Federal engineers. H B. RICE, Mayor 
All work thus far completed has been ¥ 
done in the last two divisions, which This letter, together with one of similar import sent the Manufac- 
lie between the Turning Basin and urers Record by Mr. J. T. Scott, president of the First National Bank 
Morgan Point. The other division is of Hlouston, demonstrates the alertness and the energy of the South 
between Morgan Point and the point western metropolis. With the initiative of Mayor Rice and Mr. Scott, 
where the channel connects with the the matter of financing the same sort of representation in the Asset 
Galveston channel. In this division Number as in the Upbuilding Number was undertaken by the Houston 
the channel runs through Upper Gal Chamber of Commerce, and the story herewith appears, as prepared 
veston Bay It is known as the old by the Publicity Department of the Chamber of Commerce. Herein 
Morgan cut, and for a greater dis- are sketched the achievements of the year, the activities of the present 
tance is protected by revetment work and the plans for the greater expansion of the future. Indicative of 
The only work in this division is the the spirit of Houston a special commissioner, Mr. Frank Putnam, was 
deepening of the channel, already sur sent to Europe last year to make a careful study of European cities 
veyed and partially completed, and the in order that Houston might learn from them how best to build a 
repair and extension of the revetment, great and modern city. Some of the conclusions of Mr. Putnam are 
which protects the channel from seep- incorporated in this story, much stress being laid upon the plans 
age through the action of cross tides under way to provide a deep water harbor for Houston. He spent 


much of his time in Germany, and returned more than ever convinced 






From Morgan Point to the Turning that Houston is to become one cf the great seaports of the world. He 
Basin the course of the channel is points out that what Houston is doing now is merely the beginning, 
through San Jacinto Bay, San Jacinto for Hamburg spent $130,000,000 in digging out the harbor as it now 
River and Buffalo Bavou, a natural exists, but he says that for very many less millions Houston can se- 
arm of the a The Turning Basin cure facilities as great as Hamburg’s, and with a vastly richer terri 
at Houston is a great man-made cut tory to draw from Houston is certain to far surpass her Germat 
in the open prairie, and at the present prototype. As indicating the extent of developments at Hamburg, 
writing measures 1300x600 feet, with Mr. Putnam reports that in circling the harbor, all man-made, it took 
a varying depth of from 20 to 35 feet five hours’ time in a fast motor boat. 

The City of Houston has expended The location of Houston as the farthest inland harbor on the 
$150,000 in further excavating at the \merican continent—that is, the seaport nearest the great wheat, corn, 


Turning Basin for slips. The Govern cotton and livestock producing territory of the nation—is pointedly 
ment plan contemplates still further indicated in the map printed herewith. That Houston is 500 to 700 
improvemeut of the Turning Basin, miles nearer to the great grain regions of the West than Eastern At- 
wil h will be made when the dredges lantic ports is hardly appreciated by one out of a thousand intelligent” 
reach that ‘point. men, but it is a fact fraught with vast possibilities that mean much 


Houston's rightful territory extends for Houston, but even more for the mighty empire that must have such 


ems the watiews taken of the Mlede an ocean outlet as Houston to the world’s markets. The map tells a 
Story that scarcely calls for words. The opportunity is given, and 


sippi River to the eastern slopes of the 
Houston hustle is relied on to do the rest. ALBERT PHENIS. 


Rocky Mountains and from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Canadian boundary. 











The two principal harbors of North- 
ern Germany are those of Hamburg 
and Bremen. In each instance the 
harbor is situated farther inland than 
Houston’s harbor, and in each case 
the inland harbor has been almost 
wholly man-made. In each case the 
harbor-builders had as a_ basis for 
their work a city already established, 
with a river flowing through it. Hous 
ton has exactly these advantages 
Houston has not yet so large a popu 
lation back of it as have Hamburg 
and Bremen, but the American Souti 
west and the American Northwest, re- 
gions which by virtue of the short haul 
must inevitably and forever patronize 
the Gulf gateway for their sea-borne 
commerce, are enormously larger than 
the region whose population supports 
the commerce which sustains Ham- 
burg and Bremen. Moreover, these 
American regions tributary to the 
Houston sea outiet are much richer, 
potentially, and therefore are certain 
in due time to sustain a much larger 
population than the region tributary 
to Hamburg and Bremen ever can sus- 
tain. 

Houston, in the Buffalo Bayou arm 
of the Gulf of Mexico, has a big natural 
waterway. Its size and natural depth 
are indicated by this fact: that Gov- 
ernment engineers and_ responsible 
private contractors have engaged to 
give it a 25-foot channel, with a mini- 
mum bottom width of 150 feet, 
throughout its more than 50 miles 
length from Houston's ship-turning 
basin down to the Galveston jetties 
for only $2,500,000, and have engaged 
to complete the work within th: 
years from the date of beginning in 
1912. Compare this with the $85, 
000 which Manchester, England, spent 
on its short 29-foot canal cut inland 
from Liverpool's sea-front harbor, in 
order to save the cost of rail transpor- 
tation on the product of Manchester's 
mills, and you will better understand 
how little nature left for man to do in 
giving Houston a broad deep-wat 
highway direct from her great rail ter 
minals down to the open sea 

Houston, the city, is an incident in 
the vast natural scheme of things 
which demands and insures the crea 
tion of the big inland harbor of the 
near future on Buffalo Bayou. This 
Harbor will command a yearly increas- 
ing share of the sea-borne traffic of 
the United States. Saving for all of 
that traffic five-sixths of the cost of its 
transportation for approximately 5) 
miles, this inland harbor, like all 
other great inland harbors of the 
world, will quickly pay for itself out 
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HOUSTON SHIP CIANNEL 


= it fake rie 


of that saving, and will thereafter be national asset for economy in ex 
porting and importing commodities exchanged with the other ports. 

\ feature of the Houston Ship Channel which will be a magnet to 
Gulf commerce will be the maintenance of free wharves. This is for 
ever guaranteed by the City of Houston, and is one of the provisions of the 
Government contract The City of Houston will construct a chain of mu 
nicipal wharves and warehouses, and as is the case now and forever, ship 
ping over the city wharves of the Port of Houston will not be subject to a 
wharfage tax 

Houston's pretensions to become a great seaport are valid. The similarly 
situated ports of Bremen, Hamburg, Glasgow and Manchester in Europe 
prove it. This development will take place naturally in response to demands 
laid by sea-borne commerce: The region tributary to this sea outlet is vastly 
larger—and in years to come will become more populous and more productive 
of sea-borne commerce —-than the region now tributary to New York 

The Houston Ship Channel is Houston's greatest commercial asset. Since 
the days Houston was born, soon after Texas became a Republic, the channel 
has been a great factor in the city’s commerce As the city grew, the com 
merce over the waters of the channel expanded, the first enterprise of the 
larger type being the Morgan Steamship Co., which established a regular line 
of boats over the stream shortly after the war between the States. Morgan 
established terminals at Clinton, six miles below Houston, and operated a 
regular line of boats to New Orlean 

In later years Government and Siaie appropriations made possible the fur 
ther improvement of the channel, and Buffalo Bayou was deepened from the 
mouth to the foot of Main street, in Houston, where the city wharves are now 


located Although the Turning Basin, where the new municipal wharves will 


be built, is farther down the channel from Main street, the bayou from the 
Turning Basin to Main street will always be a factor in the city’s commerce. 
At present all the commerce over the ship channel comes to the city 
wharves or just below In i912 this commerce totaled $43,437,500. Cotton was 
the greatest commodity handled over the channel, and for the year totaled 
$25,340,000. The principal commodities received during the year over the 
channel! were, in addition to cotton, shell, sand, lumber and shingles, groceries 
and provisions, rice, brick clay, grain and feed, hardware and machinery, 
1 


cord wood, brick and tiling, oil and gasoline, coal, beer and ice, fruit and vege 


tables, fish and oysters, lime and cement, hay, furniture and pianos, ete. 


The Houston Ship Channel always has been a factor in the southwestern 


shipping world. It has given to Houston a water rate from all seaboard points 
which is met by the railroads. This water rate makes possible cheaper impor 
tation and distribution to and from Houston than from any other point in the 
State 

Another powerful transportation factor in Houston is the number of rail 
roads. Seventeen railroads enter Houston, which is the terminal for all. No 


trains pass through Houston intact—all are broken and again made up if 
are destined for points beyond. 

With seventeen railroads and the sea meeting at Houston, no other city in 
the South can offer such unequaled advantages for cheap and quick transpor 
tation. There is no other city in the South where so many railroads converge 
at deep water, a situation which combines to the promotion of industry. 

‘he manufacturer in Houston finds a combination of advantages which 
make unequaled this field for the profitable manufacture and sale of the prod 
ucts of raw materials. There is glass sand in abundance a few miles from 

Houston, hardwood and pine forests to the east and north of Houston, rich 
coal and lignite deposits, which have hardly been touched; great stores of 
fuel oil; rich iron-ore fields, which heretofore have not been worked on account 
of a lack of transportation facilities from the deposits to ports. 

Texas is rich in mineral resources, and none has scarcely been touched 
When ali these vast fields are opened and the wealth of the earth taken out, 
new industries will flourish in Texas and greater rail and water shipping must 
be installed to carry the material to other manufacturing centers 

in this Houston will reap the direct benefit. Commerce seeking tidewater 
*will reach ship's tackle at the most inland point, and that point will be Houston 

Shipping by rail of these commodities to market will of necessity come to 
Houston, as Houston is the railroad center of the State and more directly tt 

center of these vast fields of natural deposits 

As Houston is the center of railroad activity in the State, the headquarters 
of the larger lines are located here. Houston is headquarters for all Southern 
Pacific lines in Louisiana and Texas, and the nine-story general office building 
of the Sunset-Central Lines (Southern Pacific) in Houston is the only office 
building owned by the entire Southern Pacific System. It was completed a 
little over a year ago, and is occupied almost entirely by the general offices 
of the Sunset-Central Lines 

Houston is also headquarters for the International & Great Northern Rail 
way, the Frisco Lines and the Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway 

Further accentuating Houston's power as a railroad center the general 
headquarters of the Pullman Company for Texas and Mexico is located in Hous 
ton. The headquarters of the Wells-Fargo Express Co. for the Southern de 
partment is located in Houston This department comprises the States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas 

In the interurban department of railroad construction Houston is taking a 
commanding lead. The Galveston-Houston Interurban, constructed by the 
Stone & Webster Company of Boston, has been in operation a little over a year, 
and handles a large part of the traflic between the two cities 


The Interurban was constructed at a cost of approximately $3,000,000 
Three power stations supply current, the principal one being at Webster, mid 
way between the two cities, and substations at South Houston and at La 
Marque. 


An hourly schedule is maintained. The equipment consists of ten 
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motor passenger coaches of the latest and most modern type, two motor bag West is destined for export, and the shorts way to tidewater is the cheapes 


resistance 


o 
7 
t 


gage and express cars, four passenger trailer cars, five gondola ballast cars way. How Houston is advantageous! 


and five flat cars. The rail rate between the two cities was cut to $2 for the against which all exports from the trans-Mississippi territory seeking tide 
























































round trip. water must come is shown by the following tabk 
Other interurban projects are in process of consummation. One proposes “ey “¥ = to wo aaa Ph 
2 . . ~“-—< - = —_~ = J . 
to connect the Brownsville country with Houston: a second to operate between Fron Tro New Yor! To Houston 
Houston and the beach resorts, and a third to connect Houston and North Guthrie, Okla lay 24 
Texas. Within a few years interurban roads will radiate from Houston in all El Reno, Okla r 165 
directions. Oklahoma City, Okla 71} 193 
Houston is a “slogan city.” Probably there is no other city in the land tha Arkansas City, Kar ~ ‘ 
can claim more notoriety or fame through the use of apt slogans than can Wichita, Kan ' een 
Houston. On account of the similarity of the Manchester (England) ship Dodge City, Kan 170 S60 
canal and the Houston Ship Channel to their respective cities, Houston has Hutchinson, Kan TEL 726 
become known as “The Manchester of America.” Because of the great numbe1 ropeka, Kan 141 760 
of industries which make Houston the manufacturing center of the State, the Parsons, Kan 141 G12 
city is also known as “The Workshop of Texas.” There is still another, which Pittsburgh, Kan 4 Hon 
suggests itself as the most appropriate—‘*Where Seventeen Railroads Meet Kansas City, Mo 14s 749 
the Sea.” This slogan is descriptive in itself, and has attained nation-wid: St. Louis, Mo iD x20) 
fame. + However, the growth of Houston bids fair to compel a change in the Hannibal, Mo Ou att 
slogan from seventeen to eighteen railroads, the eighteenth railroad to enter St. Joseph, Mo 137 S12 
the city being the Houston & Brazos Valley, which has just secured terminal! Quiney, I 1175 oy] 
facilities in Houston. The other seventeen railroads entering Houston are Des Moines, la 1270 G71) 
$ x Texé ‘entre ailros : ; 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad. Sioux City. Ia O49 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway ‘ 
7" : ‘ Omaha, Neb 415 a4] 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad ; ‘ 
, , JincoIn, Neb 1.4 4 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway 
> : on ; Kearney, Neb O14 yaya 
Houston East and West Texas Railway senirhenia 
International & Great Northern Railway Superior, Neb wy 
International & Great Northern Railway (Fort Worth Division) Cheyenne, Wyo toi 124s 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Santa Fe, N. M ” 1g: 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Salt Lake City, Uta NI 1) 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway (Galveston Division Denver, Colo ’ Logs 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Pueblo. Colo ¥ 472 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
International & Great Northern Railway (Columbia Division) rhe above table rate o a ff Houston to the point of origin 
. Se , art _ 2 , > Pe 2 frise Ss 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway (Frisco Lines) and demonstrates the es ee aa n transporting goods for export 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad 10 B ; - ' 
0 ouston ! neo : t ee ce 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway (Victoria Division) ,; 
ats ; . However, for incoming goods, eithe yy imp r from American seabo 
rexas Transportation Co. - . eaboard 
: ° ia | its, the advantage ) shippil Houstor ene nz the water-rate ce 
With these superb railroad facilities Houston holds a powerful position in Olt ' . i ! ! ! ! i ra com 
the shipping of the Southwest. In freight matters the proximity of Houston Pelton, is demonstrated in a comparison of cost of shipping from Eastern 
to the producing territory and to the Gulf are of vital interest to the produce points to the larger citi e@Xa vhich are ed al rarily to distinguish 
and shipper alike. Much of the interior production of the Southwest and Middl the different sectior f the State | 
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HOUSTON, THE *‘MANCHESTER OF AMERICA” 
Land-Locked Harbor 





Houston as a shipping port is s neares the Grararies o 

» West than the Atlantic ports, and 306 miles nearer than New 
Uricans 

The neck of this funnel shows how expert shipments of grain 


. Will reach Seaboard tt shortest, quickest and easiest wa SOUTH AMERICA 
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BIRD'S-EYE View 


Houston Freight Rates Compared with Competitive Cities, Showing the Great Advantage of Houston as a Distributing 
Point. 


New York te Heustem. ...c.ccsceccss. 
New York to Dallas and Fort Worth..... 
New York to Waco.... 

ee ree ee re ee re ee 
New York to San Antonio... 
Seaboard Territory to Houston. 
Seaboard to Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco and San Antonio.. 
errr er 


Seaboard to 
Pittsburgh to Per 
Pittsburgh to Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco, Austin, San Antonio 
Buffalo to Houston..... a 
Buffalo to Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco, Austin, San Antonio.. 


In addition to the class rates named in the foregoing table, there are a 


number of very low water rates to Houston on commodities shipped in ca 
loads. The distributing rates from Houston and other points are the same 
for like distance. This gives Houston an advantage as a distributing point, 
consisting of the differences shown in inbound rates. 

Keeping pace with the railroad facilities enjoyed, Houston is rapidly in 
stalling superb terminals, which investment is mounting into the millions of 
dollars. The Grand Central Station, the older station in Houston and one of 
the largest in the South, is utilized solely by the so-called Harriman roads 
and the Galveston, Houston & Henderson. 

Two years ago the Houston Belt & Terminal Co. completed a magnificent 
three-story union station and extensive terminals, which represented an in 
vestment of approximately $5,500,000. All other roads entering Houston, ex 
cept the International & Great Northern Railway, now use this great station 
Last year two stories were added to the station, supplying rooms for the 
general offices of the Terminal company and the railroads entering the station. 
This addition was but recently completed. Five stories in height and oceupy 


ing an entire block, the Union Station is the second largest building in Texas 
and the largest and most modern passenger station in the South. 

Plans have been completed and the contracts awarded for the construction 
of a passenger station in Houston for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 
which complete will represent an investment of about $250,000. The new 
station will be erected on the site of the old Katy station, which was abandoned 
Union Station. The new 


two years ago, following the opening of the new 


Katy station will connect directly with the Main street viaduct, now under 
construction, and entry will be over the viaduct only The main waiting 
rooms will be on the viaduct level, while the trains will enter beneath the 
station and the viaduct Electric escalators will convey passengers to and 
from the waiting-room level and the train level. 

The Main street viaduct, which will cost approximately $500,000, is nearing 
completion, and will be opened to traffic in March or April. It is a giant mass 
of concrete and steel, and connects the North and South ends of the city over 
Buffalo and White Oak bayous and the network of railroads in the Fifth Ward 
It is 1600 feet in length. A single 


arch, bridging Buffalo Bayou, is 150 feet 


span, the largest concrete arch in Texas. It contains 50 tons of steel, and its 
total weight is 4,500,000 pounds. Six miles of piling are used in foundations 
for the giant structure. 

The completed viaduct will bring into closer communication the north and 
south ends of the city, and will cause a continuation of Main street through the 
entire city, It will be paved with brick, and will be wide enough for two sets 


of tramway track, driveways on either side and sidewalk. Fire-fighting 


apparatus will be installed on the viaduct to fight fires on vessels beneath, 
while every few hundred feet little concrete towers are provided for the 
sale of newspapers, confections, and the like. 
as it is owned by the city 


Use of the viaduct will be free, 
The viaduct was designed by Frank 1, 


Dormant 








a Class 
1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 
92 73 60 51 40 45 40 33 32 32 
172 145 120 109 84 91 80 67 55 49 
159 35 116 105 78 84 76 63 53 48 
153 120 111 100 75 81 73 61 52 48 
164 139 119 108 80 86 78 65 54 49 


107 85 70 60 48 53 48 41 40 40 
72 145 120 109 84 91 80 »=—-67 55 49 
168 141 120 109 83 89 80 67 55 49 
141 116 94 76 
197 170 136 119 
135 110 92 74 
197 170 136 119 


City Engineer, and represents one of the greater undertakings by the City of 


Houston. 

The main street viaduct is bvt one of the greater building projects now 
under construction in Houston. Within the past three years the value of 
building operations in Houston can be conservatively put at $25,000,000. 
cost of building during the last year totals $10,000,000 or more, and Houston 


led all other Texas cities in total cost of building operations for the year 1°12 


There is more building going on in Houston than in any city in the Southwest, 
and it is not probable any city in the land of equal population is matching 
Houston in this line. 

For the year 1913 there is already in sight building construction that will 
total an investment of $10,000,000 or more. There is hardly a block in the 
business section of the city that will not be improved in some manner. By the 
end of the year the downtown skyline will have undergone another change. 

Improvements to be made are not confined to any one class or group 
Railroads, public utility corporations, industrial concerns, private individuals 
companies and the municipality are included among those who have made 
appropriations for important expenditures in permanent improvements. 

In the $10,000,000 estimate for the year of building already in sight ther 
are not included the Main street viaduct, the $2,500,000 ship channel improve 
ment nor the four of the thirty-three proposed buildings of the academic group 
of Rice Institute which have been completed. 
completed 


Prominent among the building construction to be started or 


during the year may be named the following: The $3,000,000 eighteen-story 
Rice Hotel, the largest hotel in the South, now nearing completion; a ten 
story general office building for The Texas Company; the Mason Building of 
ten stories, to rise on the site of the burned Mason Building at Main street 
and Rusk avenue; an eight or ten-story building to be erected by Levy Bros 
on the burned site of the Levy Building at Main street and Capital avenué 

an eight-story building for S. H. Kress & Co. at Main and Capital; the grea! 
addition to the Peden Iron & Steel Co.'s plant, for which a $500,000 bond issu¢ 


which was practically completed in 
} 


was made; the eleven-story Cotton Hotel, 
February; a ten-story fireproof warehouse, the ten-story Stowers Building, at 
a score or more five and six-story buildings for which plans have been mad 
contracts awarded or building construction already under way. The K 
station will be one of the large items of this construction, while railroad 
provements will mount into the hundreds of thousands. 

The municipality of Houston will contribute to the year's building acti 
very materially. A total of $3.500,000, recently supplied through bond issues 
will be expended or the work for which the issues are intended started. 

The incoming administration this year will have the task of directing th 
expenditure of these funds, which were voted for different amounts in several 
departments. One of the principal items will be installation of adequate 
drainage systems, for which $750,000 is provided. A half-million is availa 
for sanitary sewers, which will make possible the extension of sewerage [0 
remote parts of the city. 

For school purposes an even million dollars is available. 
two high schools are to be constructed and several ward schools. 


le 


Out of this fund 
There is at 


present one high school in Houston, but the appropriation will make possil! 
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oF HOUSTON. 


the addition of a second to the South End facilities, and a high school to be 
constructed in the Fifth Ward, north of Buffalo Bayou. 

For street-paving purposes there is $300,000 available. A year ago Houston 
adopted the progressive front-foot paving plan, by which the property-owners 
pay for two-thirds of the cost of paving and the city one-third. When a steam 
or electric railway runs through the street to be improved, the railway com 
pany pays for all the paving between its tracks and one foot on either side 
of the tracks. In this case the total so paid is taken from the total cost of the 
paving and the balance divided into thirds between the abutting property 
owners and the city. 

The plan became popular from 
the start. Before that time all 
paving had been done by bond 
issues or out of the general 
revenues, and the city had at- 
tained the growth which pro- 
iibited further paving on that 
obsolete plan. Even before the 
frontal-foot plan was submitted 
at election, petitions under the 
new plan for paving were filed 
at the city hall. When the plan 
passed, these early petitions 
were the first acted upon, and 
today those streets are paved 
In all there are about twenty 
miles of paving petitioned for 
under this plan, and the $300,000 
now available is for the pay 
ment of the city’s one-third 

The public-park movement is 
being given great impetus in 
Houston. The sum of $250,000 
is available for park purposes, 
and this fund will be adminis 
tered by a Park Board. A gen 
eral city plan is now under con 
sideration, and will be worked 





out under the appropriation now 
available. This plan includes 
the extension and improvement 
of the present parks, the pur 
chase and improvement of addi 
tional land, the construction of 
boulevards and parkways and 
the construction of public play 
grounds. The city is very wise 
ly making this appropriation 
early in its history, when the 
ground necessary for the park ™ 
and boulevard system may be 
purchased much cheaper than it 
can in a few years to come 

Another item in the bond is- HOUSTON IS NOTED FOR 
sue was $250,000 for bridges 
This money will be expended in 
the construction of bridges over Buffalo and White Oak bayous, the streams 
that converge at Main street and divide the north and south ends of the city 
in half. The cost of the Main street viaduct is not included in the bond issue, 
that money being available only for the construction of bridges at the foot of 
each principal street abutting on the bayou. 

A wonderful impetus to building operations is given by Houston's pro 
gressive tax system, which is modeled on the lines of the Somers’ system 
In 1911, before the Somers’ system went into effect, the taxable valuation of 
Houston was $77,294,351 and the tax rate $1.70 on the $100. The Somers’ 
system was installed in November, 1911; the taxable valuation was raised to 
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$96,275,850 and the tax rate reduced to $1.50 on the $100. Improvements were 
taxed at a lower figure than unimproved property, while all personal property 
in the hands of individuals was exempted from taxation Land is assessed 
at 70 per cent. of its full value and improvements upon land at 25 per cent 
of their value 

The effect was magical. In the first months of 1912 there were 219 more 


buildings erected than in the first six months of 1911, and the value of thes: 


buildings erected in 1912 amounted to three times the value of the buildings 
erected in 1911, which developed the fact that the partial exemption of im 
provements and personal property from taxation had the effect of stimulating 

building industry It also had 


the effect of increasing the num 
ber of land sales without de 
preciating the value of the land 
Consequently, the assessing of 
land at 70 per cent. on the do! 
lar of its full value and taxing 
it for city purposes at the rate 
of 1% per cent. on the dollar, o1 
$15 on the $1000 value, in addi 
tion to the State tax of $8.60 per 
$1000 valuation, will not affect 
the selling price of land, but 
will stimulate its sale at an ad 
vanced price. This makes a tax 
rate of 2.23 per cent. on a 70 per 
cent. valuation of land and a 25 
per cent. valuation on improve 
ments 

On the adoption of the new 


plan the assessment of land 





values in Houston were in 
creased 25 per cent. over forme! 
issessments At the beginning 
of 1912 land values were equal 
ized, and all land was assessed 
at about 70 per cent. of its fair 
selling value, which in most 
ases was its speculative value 
All personal property in the 
hands of individuals, such as 
money, cash in bank, stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, furniture and 
household goods, was totally ex 
empted from taxes Buildings 
and other improvements on land 
and machinery of manufacturers 
were assessed at 25 per cent. of 
their productive value Fran 
chises of public service corpora 


tions were assessed for the first 





time in Houston, the assessed 
value of the franchises of the 
various corporations amounting 
to $1,799,900 A former charge 
for building permits was re 
pealed. In fact, there was more done to relieve industry from taxation in 
Houston in 1912 than has been done in any other city in the United States up 


BEAUTIFUL CHURCHES, 


to date. 

Houston's tax system is but one of the various progressive ideas embodied 
in Houston’s commission form of government, which is without exception 
the most successful form of charter government in any of the several cities 
now governed under the commission plan. 

Houston was the second city to relegate the old aldermanic mode of 
government and adopt the commission form. The Houston charter was mod 
eled somewhat on the lines of that of Galveston, but generally improved to fit 





conditions of a 


Commissioners 


particular section of the city 


affairs a large portion of executive 


Mayor is known as the active chairman. 


are members of 
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| and put into effect in 1905, a Mayor An executive session is held previous to each meeting of the City Counct, 

from the city at large. Wards wet at which most matters to come before the Council are discussed and dete! 

ward polities. Commissioners so elected rep mined \gain. the small number of aldermen enables the city administration, 
rests were not contined to anv one on any and all matters of importance, to act as a unit. In other words, the 


system makes it possible to administer the affairs of the city in a prompt and 


Houston's municipal affairs are in the hands of a con businesslike way 
the State Legislature and conducted The commission government has obliterated politics from the public 
manages its affairs schools. The School Board is nominated by the Mayor and confirmed by the 
July, 1905, it took over a $400,000 Council. They, in turn, elect a Scheol Superintendent. The teachers are s¢ 
and its finances were demoralized lected for their fitness No commissioner can even suggest the name ot a 
rnment have vindicated the economies teacher to the Board 

administration is on a business basis \nother very important departure in the Houston charter is in the matte! 
working hand in hand for a great of municipal franchises. No franchise can be granted fer a period longe! 
than thirty years, unless it is submitted to a vote of the legally-qualified voters 
Mayor, but by an ordinance for the of the City of Houston and approved by them. The expense of this election 
or administra must be borne by the person or interest applying for the franchise. The 
‘is subdivided into different departments, and a committee is placed charter reserves the right in the City of Houston to regulate the rates of all 

four commissioners nominated by the public service corporations 
The Mayor and four commissioners There is also included in the charter what is known as the: referendum 


That is, if 500 qualified voters of the city petition the Council to call an e. e- 
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tion to determine the granting of any particular franchise, it is incumbent taken in before the next census, has a population in excess of 125,000, In 190 
upon the Council to do so the assessed valuation of the City of Houstor is S37 000,000 roday it is 
In the operation of the commission form many extensive improvements $96,275,850 
were made. The city water-works system was purchased and is now con In commerce and industry Houston shows ome other startling figures 
ducted by the municipality, while the plant has been greatly improved and in growth. Thirty years ago the lumber industry practically was not repre 
enlarged and the service extended sented in Houston Today Houston is tl lumber market of e Southwest 
A floating debt of $400,000, prevailing at the time commission governmen and not excelled by any city in the Sout \nnual mber sales in Houston 
was installed, was wiped out, and by the strictest economy in the first eight total nearly $40,000,000. Houston is the center of the great pine and hard 
months of commission government $306,202.47 of the old floating debt was wood forests of Texas and shipments by rail are made to all parts of the 
redeemed. In five years the entire debt was taken up and improvements to continent and for export via the Ship ¢ inne Forty-eight corporations, witl 
the value of $1,865,757.17 were made and $313,828.70 in Storrie and refund pay a combined capital of $78,000,000, engaged in tl holesale lumber trade 
ing certificates and sinking fund were absorbed without the issue of a singlk comicile in Houston 
bond. \s a factor in the marketing of cotton Heustor su powel It is the 
The organization of the city administration may be likened to that of a largest inland port cotton market in the world and ndles two and a halt 
great corporation. The assessed valuation may be known as the capital stock million bales annually. The largest compresses and oil mills in the South 
of this municipal corporation. the Mayor its president and its four commis are located here, and the item of cotton alone transported over the Ship 
sioners as the board of directors. All other employes are as responsible to Channel totaled $23,340,000 for the past yea 
he Mayor and commissioners as the employes of any corporation are respon Houston is the headquarters for Texas petroleum, being in the center of 
Sible to the heads of their departments and in turn to the president and the great preducing fields of Texas, the annual preduction of which is about 
board of directors. 13,000,000 barrels Pipe lines to Texas and Oklahoma fields bring the product 
In short, the transition of the Houston municipal government was from to this city 
the old form of political patronage, bickering and machine rule to that of a \s a great rice market Houston the largest primary rice market in the 
well-regulated business corporation, administering the affairs of the city in a South. Seven modern rice mills are located e, and the value of the annual 
businesslike way and promoting the interests and enlarging the city as a product is over $6,000,000 
corporation promotes the interests of its own business. Houston is the manufacturing and industrial center of Texas, 347 factories 
In 1905, when commission government went into effect, the population of turning out 282 different articles to an amount of about $51,000,000 annualls 
Houston was about 65,000. Today Houston, with its suburbs, which are di the annual wage earnings in these factori being in excess of $10,000,000 


ded from the city only by an imaginary city limits line, and are likely to be Houston is the financial strength of the Southwest, its banking power and 
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resources leading all cities in the Southwest and more than several of them 
combined. The total national bank deposits aggregate $41,206,315. There are 
six national banks with combined capital and surplus of $7,900,487, one bank 
having a capital of $2,000,000 and two others a capital of $1,000,000 each; six 
trust companies having combined capital and surplus of $6,484,815, and one 
State bank capital and surplus of $22,192, the total capital and surplus of 
these institutions being $14,407,494. 


LATEST HOUSTON BANK AND TRUST COMPANY REPORTS. 


TAKEN FROM REPORTS TO THE COM 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


STITUTE. 


This picture was taken the day of dedication and shows some of the buildings so far 


r constructed of the proposed academic group of 33 buildings 


fifth building for the physics department will be constructed this year, and 
the other buildings will be added as the needs demand. 

The initial teaching staff of the Institute is organized for university and 
college work into a faculty of science and a faculty of letters. In the former 
of these faculties are representatives of a school of pure and applied science 
of the highest grade. With a view to liberalizing all technical courses of the 
curriculum, there will be constituted as rapidly as possible a faculty of letters, 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS 
PTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY AT THE 
, FEBRUARY 4, 1913. 


National Banks. 
Surplus and 

Undivided Total 
Capital Profits Deposits. Resources. 
EEF ae coves as eee $290,724 $10,730,896 $15,025,120 
Union National................ 1,000,000 373,510 9,249,781 10,863,630 
So. Texas Com. National.............. 1,000,000 976,237 10,832,729 14,184,913 
Houston National Exchange.............. 200,000 239,254 4,174,908 4,809,160 
Lumberman’s National ....... cic e/a a 109,402 3,948,875 5,358,992 
National Bank of Commerce............. 500,000 11,360 2,269,126 3,272,087 
$5,300,000 $2,600,487 $41,206,315 $53,513,902 

Trust Companies. Surplus and 

Undivided Total 
Capital. Profits Resources. 
I ee Oe ee ore . .$2,000,000 $932,553 $2,932,553 
EE ee ..... 250,000 Seen 250,000 
ey wn cis ieig yiaslp ad igib MR AON 200,000 1,954 201,954 
a ar he ne era ire gw ana wiwis 200,000 834,019 1,034,019 
ene ee ae 250,000 368,389 618,389 
TM on occa paw wae ahbewaw ce busdwew nen 800,000 647,900 1,447,900 
$3,700,000 $2,784,815 $6,484,815 

State Banks. 
Surplus and 

Undivided Total 
Capital Profits Deposits Resources 
Guaranty State... a ; wet ..... $20,000 $2,192 $129,797 $152,347 


The power and strength of Houston's financial prestige is also reflected in 
the many magnificent banking structures in Houston's “Wall Street” or finan 
cial section. 

Houston is the center of the winter truck-growing section of the South. 
Products are grown and marketed the year ‘round without irrigation, as the 
coast country is the rain belt of Texas. The country around this city is the 
natural home of the planter, farmer, dairyman, truck and fruit grower. Hous- 
ton is the market, for the products of the soil in the section and the annual 
business of “Produce Row” will aggregate $5,000,000 

As an educational center this city sprang into world prominence over night. 
There was opened here last fall the great Rice Institute, founded and endowed 
by the late William Marsh Rice, and dedicated by him to the advancement of 
letters, science and art. The endowment of the Institute now reaches $10,- 
000,000, and it is the seventh richest college in the United States. It is co- 
educational 

The Institute opened with probably the greatest academic “show” ever 
staged. Learned professors and scientists and school dignitaries from all 
over the world attended the inaugural and delivered lectures in their native 
tongues. It was a most impressive dedication of one of the great colleges of 
the land, and at once pushed Houston to the forefront as destined to be one 
of the great educational centers of the United States. 

The tract of land on which the Institute is located measures about 300 
acres. It is situated on the extension of Main street, three miles from the 
center of the city. The academic plan contemplates the erection of 33 or 
more buildings, Greek playhouse, athletic fields, boulevards, campus and 
courts. When the Institute opened four buildings were completed—the ad- 


ministration building, the engineering building and two residential halls. A 


j 


in which will be developed incidentally fine facilities for elementary and ad 
vanced courses in the so-called humanities, thereby enabling the Institute 
to offer both the advantages of a liberal general education and those of special 
The courses of instruction and investigation are 
open to young men and to young women. There is no charge for tuition 
rooms in the residential halls and board at the commons is furnished at the 
actual cost of maintenance and provisicn. Further, for a limited number of 
meritorious students of promise und«.graduate scholarships and graduate 


and professional training. 


fellowships will be available. 

This year and next many conventions—state, national and international 
will hold annual and bi-annual conventions in Houston. They are attracted 
to the Texas metropolis by its superb hotel advantages and its great Municipa 
Auditorium, which seats 7000 persons. Houston offers the convention del 
gate the largest modern hotel facilities of any city in the South, any three ot 
the five or six great hotels being capable of caring for the average convention 
An idea of the magnitude of Houston's hotel facilities may be gained by a 
comparison with New Orleans, Houston having 200 more first-class hotel! 
rooms than her Louisiana sister city. 

The Auditorium was opened about two years ago, and in that time has 
more than proved its worth. It is absolutely fireproof, being built of concrete, 
steel, brick and stone. It cost the city $400,000 and was paid for out of the 
general revenues without the issue of a single bond. The construction is a 
departure in auditorium building, the great arena affording a full view of th: 
stage from any direction. There is not a pillar or post in the arena, the root 
being swung by steel beams similar to bridge construction. 

A grand banquet hall occupies the only second floor room, being direct] 
above the opening foyer or grand entrance and adjoins the arena on one side 
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This hall, although intended primarily for banquets, is ofttimes used for the 
smaller conventions and meetings, as it will accommodate a thousand diners 
or fifteen hundred or more persons seated facing the stage. 

With ample hotel and convention hall facilities, Houston is well prepared 
and equipped to handle any ordinary convention. In entertainment the Hous 
ton district and the coast country offers varied pleasures the year ‘round. 
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Deep sea bathing, deep sea fishing, hunting for anything from a snipe to a 
bear or deer, and tours over the historic spots of Texas, are available for the 
delegate. 

Harris county, of which Houston is the capital, has 300 miles or more of 
magnificent paved country highways, all radiating at Houston, which make 
automobiling one of the most pleasant forms of entertainment. There are 
nearly 3500 automobiles in Houston. A million-dollar bond issue to extend 
the county good roads and build bridges has just been voted by the county. 
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limits, and its membership is large and representative of Houston's social 
and business interests. The only 18-hole golf course in Texas is maintained 
at the Houston Country Club 

There are several other clubs in Houston, handsomely and comfortably 
appointed, which are open to convention delegates and visitors 





The stranger in Houston rarely misses the opportunity to view the San 
“5S 2 BS TERRI a Nees aa 4 
UNION NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Jacinto battlefield, fifteen miles below the city, on the Ship Channel rhere, 


April 21, 1836, General Sam Houston defeated the trebly greater Mexican 
forces under command of General Santa Anna and won Texas independence 
from Mexico. The battlefield is now owned and maintained by the State as a 
public park. It is reached by boat or automobile, and is always included in 
the entertainment of convention delegates 

Some startling surprises are in store for the visitor in Houston Even 
and a 


the Houstonian absent for a vear will find or 
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SOME SPECIMENS OF COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS. 


The Ship Channel and the bays afford unlimited pleasures in boating, and 
over 300 pleasure boats, from little “one-lungers” to palatial ocean-going 
yachts, berth in the channel around the wharves of the Houston Launch Club. 
An annual regatta is held by the club, which attracts speed boats from all 
along the Atlantic and Gulf seaboard. : 

The Houston Country Club is located about three miles east of the city 


is 


changed complexion. Houston has all the earmarks of a modern city and 
fairly bounding ahead. The tall, graceful skyscrapers prominent in the busi 
ness section are transforming its skyline into a picture reminding one some 
what of New York, and they are towering monuments to the resources and 
enterprise of the people who are making this city a great metropolis and a 
soon-to-come world seaport. 
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ow John H. Kirby of Texas 
Grasped the Opportunities Presented by the 
Asset in The South’s Timber 








In the hist ol the Wi / hig (" { es leadis spirits there is an inspi ‘ © fe \ erry wen. hevevrer theu ma he 
SSPPORTUNITY, apostrophized by Ingalls, never knocked louder that clusively use yellow pine lor wooden construction. Ninety per cent. of the 

at the door of the young man of the South, and where he has ber used for general structural purposes in the Mississippi Valley is yellow ping 
been heard aright great have been the rewards bestowed The present enormous yellow pine industry of East Texas and West Lou 
John H. Kirby as a young man rightly appraised the wealth in isiana is a development of comparatively recent years, as is evidenced by the 
the expansive forests of yellow pine his native region of East Texas fact that, while the limber sales at Houston now amount to $40,000,000 a year, 
contained. He had the vision to see and the energy to in 1880 there were none. In this development John 
achieve at a time when the development work was H. Kirby played a leading part, and it is one of the 
in a pioneer stage Overcoming obstacles of variel significant features of the situation that he found 
kinds and often appalling magnitude, he wrought out “acres of diamonds” at his home place, instead of 
the enormous Kirby Lumber Co. operations of today, wandering afield in search of opportunities to fit his 


MAP OF EAST TEXAE a os 
with its fourteen mills, 6000 employes, $1,000,000 an ba A ambitions and his energy. John H. Kirby would un- 
nual payroll and capacity of 500,000,000 board feet Shewng Mills Cwaed doubtedly have succeeded anywhere, but by utiliz- 


: da Aperated Bv rhe : : ei : 

of lumber a vear- nearly 1,400,000 feet per day. Ana Cperarven =F sere ing Southern opportunities and those right at hand, 
With his family impoverished by the war, Kirby's Marky Luriber Compariy he became an inspiration to others in the field, as- 
early opportunities were as restricted as those of  _. sisted largely in bringing prosperity to a vast section 

vt . rose’? \, ” 
. ’ | 
any other Southern farmer boy, but he always worked, * dM. . a Pu and achieved a success notable among successes any 
o , “es err nee 
and he always had his eyes open, and today, at fifty ” * \ Where. It was not necessary for him to leave home, 
two, he heads one of the greatest development en . a as it need not have been in the case of thousands of 
\ \ : = 
terprises in the South, and has been for years one \ 5 other ambitious and energetic young men who went 
I , b . \ 8 J 
of the foremost figures in industrial, financial and ; s out of the South previous to 1890 on the theory that 
“p> v . * 
commercial affairs in the Southwest He is essen \ &, re ‘e 2) only in the North and West were there to be found 
tially a Southern product, and his success has been a »" = © alluring avenues to wealth and achievement. It is 
| A 
| 4 “1@ \ 
achieved solely by the utilization of Southern re \ } *~ & .@ XY) impossible to compute the loss to the South in this 


migration of her ambitious and energetic young men 
The magnitude of the Kirby Lumber Co.'s opera just as it is impossible to estimate the benefits thai 
ions is not easily conceivable by the layman mind have come from such an example as that of John H 
In addition to the 500,000,000 feet of lumber annually Kirby in remaining at home and doing big things 
here. The men he has gathered about him are 
largely native Texans, and men of the South, and not 


only has the whole State been benefited by the de 


sawed, there are 2,500,000 hewn ties cut and 50,000 
sticks of piling gotten out. There are 300 cars of logs 


cut daily at the mills. The number of cars of lumber 


and sawn timber shipped annually is 22,000; cars of velopment of a great industry, but towns and cities 





hewn ties, 7000; cars of piling, 1200. The company have come into being and received a great impetus 


} 


has $,000,000,000 feet of timber under contract and in growth through the lumber industry 


vet to be cut. To gain some idea of the annual output Previous to 1890 Houston was in no sense a 


of the company, it may be computed that, as a boar er trade center. That year John H. Kirby took 


one inch thick and twelve inches wide, it would be his residence here, and made it his headquarters 


approximately one hundred thousand miles in length, Being by that time conspicuous as a lumberman, 


while the tie and timber department could furnish account of the big way in which he carried on his 


in addition ties, piling and timbers enough to fully I 


operations, other lumbermen followed his exam 
equip a railroad one thousand miles long intil Houston has become the great lumber cent 
rhe company owns and operates two hundred andl of the Southwest, the headquarters of all but two 
twenty-five miles of railroad of its own, and has three of the forty-eight large companies operating 
seventy-five locomotives and seven hundred and fifty Fast Texas and West Louisiana The centralizi 
rging cars and miscellaneous equipment of the lumber business in Houston aided powerft 
Thirty traveling salesmen are employed, and oul in stimulating the growth of the city and in trans 


side of the home offices, at Houston, there are eight forming it within the past few years from a six 


ranch offices, located at Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha story town to a sixteen-story city, the financial ct 


Kansas City, Oklahoma City. Waco, San Antonio and ter and commercial metropolis of the Southwest 





Born on a farm in Tyler county, Texas, in 15 











Havana, Cuba 
The product is marketed throughout the country Kirby worked on the farm until he was _ ninet 


} 


from Maine to New Mexico, principaily in the Mississippi Valley, in addition to meanwhile availing himself of such schooling as he could command. Then 


which domestic market shipments are made to the West Indies and to Euro was Deputy Tax Collector, and for three terms was Clerk of the State Se1 
pean ports About 30 per cent. of the output moves by water through Gulf After his majority he turned to the la vweing admitted to the bar at the 
ports, chiefly through Port Bolivar. The various steamship companies have a of twenty-five He had specialized on real-estate law, and in 1S86 he was gi 
sailing each day out of Guif ports ter New York, and lumber and timber can a case wherein there was a controversy affecting the interests of some East 
be delivered on the New York docks in ten days from the sawmill investors in Texas timber lands. Being signally successful in establishing 
Twenty per cent. of the output goes to the ailroads, which almost ex rights of his clients and gaining an insight into the possibilities of timb« 














KIRBY LUMBER COMPANY'S 
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operations, he was listened to when he laid before the Boston capitalists a a commercial way, and doubtless ‘ tio i eu cut-o 
proposition for the utilization of the vast wealth he perceived the yellow pin will be in e for ultima en I ‘ ipted 
forests contained. His presentation of the case was so wholly convincing tha a great variety of produc ! lie val 
he was authorized to purchase a large tract of timber and manage timbei marketing qualities are alrea ) ‘ nal « 
operations on a percentage of profi Being successful from the start, more uct Ne is tt iple ¢ I ‘ 
funds were provided, and within a few months the Texas and Louisiana Land & ands to the y I 
2 Lumber Co. was created with an ownership of 100,000 acres of yellow pin: farn gp oOses al It Ving I | 
land Twelve or fifteen other corporations and partnersh ps were forme s ld be hic ) \ ! 
ring the next few vears, and in 1901, with Ge0.100 acres of land, t y forme vielde s er crop ot ! ! i f 
asis of the Kirby Lumber Co... John H. Kirby, presidet which was chat n or mm ‘ ! et 
ered unde he aw With som 
of Texas, with $i ( ! I 
Go0.000 Capital, $5,000 rhe exies of timbe 
; wo of which is 7 p facilities than « ce Ix e col 
cent. cumulative pre 1 1 { e Gulf. Be ‘ & K | ! 
r ferred and $5,000.90 om Beaumot oil ! ! ! 
n 
common an hen s he " Sal > | ( ‘ ‘ 
e 
At the same tink Center, one ndred and forty ! ine 
. the Houston Oil Co with the Houstor Kas I \\ ! l s n | cs I 
. was organized wit’ lap roads and other roa col ! it 
$ 
S30.000000 capital belt. so ut when ‘ il ‘ 
: This conimpany took be benefited by e st ‘ , 
; over a portion of the rhis give 1 glimps« 
600,000 acres of lands and importance of develo 
1 represented by the va the vision to see al 
rious companies torm will endure f ] 
| ing the Kirby Lumbe Outside - , 
: Co an with aldi 
f operations men 
tional acreages’ ae suming an ai 
quired by purchase as ‘ Mr. Kirb 
] a ee oe is interes 1 in bar 
ro acres The Hous ing ea ce , 
ton Oil Co. then en |, . | 
tered into a selling ar Houston ' 
rangement for timbel! ways a 
with the Kirby Lum public enterpr 
ber Co in n : , 
Subsequently, th-« Inst now he is , 
construction of a cor as a me er of the 
MOEN 1. KIRBY, Pres tract involved th State Legis re, and 
companies in litiga fo) listens : 
icn, but although receivership proceedings were resorted to in one instance, f 4 eee , 
the affairs of the companies were finally entirely straightened out, and are on : ' ; ; 
the most sound, substantial and satisfactery basis at the present time It is “i, a Co 
indicative of the principles and methods of Mr. Kirby that he backed with his ; 
private fortune the operations of every company he controlled, and that on eae me . 
reorganization every just claim was paid, even if not legally binding wiinay J ; , 
Another interesting sidelight on the methods and character of the Kirb } re _— 
ganization is shown in the treatment accorded their men during the pani achievemen \l 
of 1907. With 6000 employes there is an army of some 35,000 people dependent on Kirby sa we 
he Kirby payroll For some weeks following the fateful October day in 190; anced mind . 
when the bankers locked up their cash boxes, money for payrolls was not to comp nsive 
be had in many quarters of the land. Until normal conditions were restored Se ms g 
e Kirby employes were given rent free, free doctors’ bills and medicine an ally rhus he 
full credit for groceries, supplies, and so forth vive! sms ¢ \ 
The mills of the company are located at Beaumont, Silsbee, Evadale, Bes s ) va 
may, Call, Woodville Aldridge Kirbyville Mobil Roganville Brownds onsel ( I iol ou | 
Bronson, Fuqua and Village Mills. Some of these smaller sawmill towns w with ellow whose o ( | 
evelop into villages and cities of consequence, as plans are being worked ou ow wood ought to be 
vy the Houston Oil Co. to secure settlers for the cut-over lands which a In achieving his ce 
accumulating at about he rate ot Hn acre i veal It is planned to do tl ias Det ncehl ’ I 
work of settling in a scientific manner, with demonstration farms to show s ( ( i, al t ( 
ers proper crops and methods adapted to e so B. F. Bor : 
Reforestration has been approve r. af oO an eN I S puosslb ) i! Co I nk Bont 
ecure a second growth of \ ‘ mibe flera s f twe ‘ s or so Texan, | bit ‘ I \! 
ere is a life of leas ventyv-five ve s es ya we \ ‘ he Is nite d 
olled b he Kir Lumber Co me-k ‘ \ ne s1 ro ! 
SS 
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Part II 


A New Port Which Is a Free Port 


Now Being Developed By the Foremost Capitalists of America 





Yorkers in the 


ie establishing the new gulf port of Freeport, at the 


latter 


Brazos River, in Texas, by a financially-strong syndicate of 


part of 19l2, a 


mouth of th 
New 


move of such notable interes 


supremacy of the South for years to come in the sulphur markets of the world 
In addition to this initial industry, which began operations in a prelimin 


way two days before the formal opening of the townsite, negotiations are wel 





and significance was made as to attract nation-wide attention and advanced for the establishment of a sugar refinery at Freeport with a capa 
comment Men of millions, acting in their individual capacity of 2000 to 2500 barrels a day. It would give employment to some 500 hands 
under the leadership of E. P. Swenson, a native Texan, but long engaged in and would of itself create a population of 2000 to 4000 people. 
banking in New York City, formally opened Freeport November 20 in the Freeport will be an oil-distributing center, through connections with the 
presence of the Governor of Texas and distinguished citizens of that State, enormous fields of Tampico, Mexico. Fuel oil will thus be a basis for a 
1long with noted visitors from varied industrial developm: 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis here 
and elsewhere, and a new sea The Panama Canal 
port, industrial and commercial create the opportunity here 
city was started on a caree) a great lumber market Sup 


ff manifest great importance. 


Conspicuous in that it is 


the only port in the country 


where there are to be no wharf 
kind, 


age charges of any now 


yr ever, Freeport also is unique 


in being located on a land 
locked harbor, and yet within 
a short distance of the open 


sea In this harbor vessels 
rode in safety during the Gal 
veston storm. It has the dis 
tinction of being the only real 


free port in the country, while 


at the same time being closer 
to deep water than any on the 
Gulf. 

With ample capital 
the enterprise, and with enthus 
faith in its 


those who are backing it, Free- 


behind 


iastic future by 


port’s development as a really 


great center of commerce and 


industry is believed to be a 


matter of only a short time 


The company owns 10,000 acres 


of land, which will be utilized 


for townsite, factory locations, 


railway terminals, wharves, 


ete., as rapidly as demanded. 


The initial development in 


cludes paved streets, concrete 


sidewalks, water-works, com 


pany hotel of spacious size and 
handsome design, railroad and 
other improvements to come 


lots have been sold to indi 


and a number of stores and 


Freeport has been given 
development of a 
the 


deposit 


from townsite Exhaustive 


larger than known 
and the 


servative estimate 


steamship 
along as 
viduals 
residences are 
immer 


sulphur deposit 


elsewhere 


operation of 








plies will ultimately be drawn 
to Texas ports from the Oregon 
forests, 


and Washington 


from those of Central 


South America 
Facilities for assembli 
and distribution will make pos 
sible the development of 
great iron anid steel trade. 
Hereabouts is a paradise for 
rod and eg 


sportsmen with 


A new and 
hotel, the 


vides 


Well-appoin 
Tarpon Inn, p: 
comfort for the visit 
The surf bathing is unexcell 
the 


stretches of 


climate is alluring, a 


beach and 


proved roads make 


the 


possl 


establishment of Freepo: 


as a leg in automobile runs 


tween Galveston, 40 miles 


away; Houston from Galve 


ton, 50 miles, and Houston 





Freeport, 60 miles. Also, it is 





Freeport is situated at the out 





heres 
States and extends downward 
ducing lands through which it is 
ts to the coast of Texas, from wh 
tries of the world. Freeport will be 
Freeport is 510 miles neare 


United States to the canal, throug 
tined to flow 

Freeport is 780 
is 555 miles nearer that secti 


miles fro the 
It 


service, fuel-oil tank 


occasion arises 





not more than four to each 


completed or under way 


liate standing as an industrial 


on Bryan Heights, two miles 


tests have demonstrated that 
17,000,000 tons is regarded 
these mines means the 


is destined to flow. The moutl of 
through hig 


possib 





‘ 


m than New 


storage, 


Hundreds of 


WHAT 


et of 


nter of t 


with 


town 


purchase1 


town by th 


southwest 
here is a 
as a con 
continued 


THE 


é * oversea 
great outh 
than New 


York 


MAP 






lary funnel rests in the center of the United 
ive wheat, corn, beet sugar and cotton pro be linked up. 

a large percentage of these agricultural prod . : 

ribution can be made to the people of all cou Of first importance in co 

wr this trade. ‘ ie iit 
York, and is the nearest deep-water seaport in t idering the possibilities of d: 
large proportion of the world’s commerce is des velopment here is the person 

ry heart of agricultural continental U. S. A nel of the syndicate having th 


ve 
and 510 


c 
done 
able to 


Frank A. Vanderlip 


velopment of the 
importance in the 
in the 
as individuals they are in the 
they are 


erned 


the 
development so tha 


SHOWS proposed to extend good 


roads 


funnel through which a vast volume of con 


Freeport and San Antonio wil 





miles nearer than San Francisco. work in hand. The individua 


who have undertaken the d 


Freeport townsite, terminals and sulphur are men of fi! 
While 
institutions of the 


financial world. some of these men are 


interest 


great financial country, it is wortl 
field. It is 


banks whose affairs they administer are not col 


noting that it 1s 


their own personal money whi 


placing, and the 
These 


they 


men rarely make mistakes; the list includes men who hay 


things believe in great things for Freeport, and are financial 


carry out any plans they conceive for its benefit. Among these ars 


banker; James Stillman, banker; S. M. Swenson & Sor 

















JUNCTION OF 


lhis section is now open for navigation and in use, 


THE INTERCOASTAL 


CANAL, 


RUNNING 


The distance between Galveston and Freeport is approximately 40 miles. 


EAST TO 


GALVESTON, AND THE BRAZOS RIVER. 


Brazos light is shown on the left. 
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pankers; F. B. & S. Tilghman, bankers; Samuel McRoberts, banker; F. Q. edly bring many manufacturers and heavy shippers to Freeport. Transporta 
Brown of Redmond & Co., bankers; estate of Edwin Hawley; M. Orme Wil-_ tion facilities include railroads, steamship and, shortly to be completed, the 
son and James M. Edwards of R. T. Wilson & Co.; E. M. Carter, banker; Intercoastal Canal. The Freeport syndicate has acquired a controlling in 
C. Sidney Shepard, banker; Williams & Peters, bankers, all of New York; terest in the Houston & Brazos Valley Railroad, connecting at Anchor with 
John L. Williams & Sons, Richmond, Va.; John Hays Hammond, the world’s the International & Great Northern, and at Angelton with the St. Louis 





most famous mining engineer; A. Chester Beatty, mining engineer. Brownsville & Mexico. This road now terminates at Velasco, on the oppo 
\ number of the members of the syndicate attended the formal opening site side of the river, and cars are ferried into Freeport. Plans include the 
of the townsite November 20, at which there were some 1500 people present bridging of the Brazos and extension to Freeport as the terminal 
\lthough the sulphur plant, The Seaboard & Gulf Steam 
W its tons of pure sulphur on ship Co. is already a steamship 
dump, was the most spec- : line from its docks opposite 


tacular and generally visited Freeport to New York. The in 


feature of the development here, iuguration of adequate passen 


first industry to gain foot ger and freight service between 


hold at Freeport was the Free- Freeport and the eastern sea 
port & Mexican Fuel Oil Co., board will be one of the first 
owners and operators in the oil problems for consideration 
fields in the Tampico district, There are now freight offerings 
and the importance of the op- far in excess of capacity of the 


erations of the oil company existing line 


was impressed on all The The Intercoastal Canal con 
holdings of the Freeport & Mexi necting Galveston with the 
can Fuel Oil Co. are so near mouth of the Brazos is com 
the Gulf coast that the oil flows pleted, while the section from 


by gravity into the tanks of its e Brazos to Matagorda Bay is 














line of tank steamers, plying be- bout half done, with work ac 
tween Freeport and the oil field, vely progressing This great 
so that the cost of loading ves- land waterway for barges and 
sels is represented merely in similar craft will be a strong 
the opening of a valve. Steam: yy powrR PLANT, SULPHUR WELL AND SULPHUR DELIVERY PIPE LEADING To feature in the development: o! 
ing across the Gulf, its capacious rHE STORAGE BIN e coast country 
storage tanks on the Brazos Of incidental but highly im 
banks at Freeport receive the oil pumped direct from the vessel. The refining portant relation to the development of a great port at the mouth of the 
of oils at Freeport is a natural consequence, as a market for all oil by Brazos is the fact that the Brazos Vall ind other rivers and creeks in the 
products lies within easy reach from this port, while as a distributing center neighborhood are of wonderful richne he alluvial deposits of untold age 
for fuel oil its location is ideal. have accumulated there, giving a depth and richness of soil unsurpassed any 
The industry of the greatest immediate importance to Freeport, of course, where, and upon which crops of great variety are grown, and for cotton, corn, 
and the one which will yield large tonnage at its start, is the sulphur field at sugar-cane, rice, vegetables and fruit it cannot be equaled 
Bryan Heights. These operations are controlled by the owners of the The physical work of developin commercial port at Freeport i ve 
Freeport townsite. under way, but ulti 





The process of re mate designs are 


covery is familiar for a much more 
to those acquainted extensive develop 
with the methods ment The jettic 

used in the Lou- extending from 


isiana fields. The either bank of the 


sulphur is liquefied erases project im 
vy the injection of © San Cs aggeee 
superheated water aney 60 wee 
‘he liquid sulphur terminating in 21 
then pumped by a on Sve ee Seem 
an air lift to the shown oy Guy 
surface and con FRENDS Cone 
ducted to points 
of accumulation 
where it hardens 
n cooling and is 
ready for shipment 
eing practically 
pure, and requires 
» refining Th 
nitial plant is now 
completed, and the 
first flow of sulphur 
began November 
18. The Louisiana 
sulphur field has 
been the only im- 
portant American 
supply, and_ the 
vorld-wide demand 
will require all that 
both can produce. 
One of the main 
features of all 
Southern ports is 


ceived favorable 
Congressional ac 
tion While a depth 
e exportation of 
otton in the bale, 
nd Freeport will 











be a favorable port 





ind take its share Texas waters, 

A NEARBY VIEW OF A STORAGE BIN AT THE FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY'S MINES fe } 
é Showing the bin. ten feet high, almost completely filled with pure sulphur es 
onnage. It will re expectation of th 


of this enormous 

quire additional Freeport harbor 

railroads, adequate warehouses and handling facilities, and these will become rhe Freeport harbor is land-locked, and is safe in a degree which |! 
part of the development secured favorable comment from many captains who are familiar wit} 
Sites for warehouses, with excellent terminal grounds, will be donated Once inside the mouth of the Brazos jetties, no harm can come to a 

to such institutions as can show that their business and tonnage entitle them through storm 

to such concessions. Thus owning their own front on deep water, they can The Government is spending a big appropriation on the improvemen 

erect and equip such special docks as are needed for their particular business, the Brazos from its mouth to Waco. The work is well along, and when « 

with ample warehouse and terminal area, and be free from all dock and pleted will afford navigation for vessels of light draft from Freeport to Wat 

wharfage charges forever. This liberal attitude of the owners will undoubt or over 400 miles of water distribution, penetrating to the heart of the State 
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From Dallas to Bonham 
Through the Heart of Texas 


An Interurban Railroad Which Sets a Standard for All Electric Lines 


NE of the most interesting of the many lines which are making 
Dallas, Texas, a notably important interurban railway center is 
that of the Eastern Texas Traction Co. li is interesting because 


it was originated, planned and carried through, in the face ot 





great obstacles and opposition, by local interests not previously 
identified with interurban raliway promotion, because it has scooped up from 
its competitive interests one ot the richest territories to be found, and, finally, 
because it is to be operated with reference to serving the people and devel 
oping the resources of the territory It covers 

The line will run from Dallas to Bonham through the counties of Dallas, 
Rockwall. Collin, Hunt and Fannin, and the cities and towns of Garland, 
Rockwall, Fate, Royse, Josephine, Caddo Mills, Greenville and Wolfe City 
It will have a total length of 91 miles. The territory penetrated is the very 
cream of the black lands of Texas, and in density of population is ahead of 
any other portion of Texas, and compares favorably with any territory an) 
where. The population of the five counties, one of which is very diminutive 
in size, is about 400,000, and according to the reports of engineers there is not 
i mile of the road that will not be self-sustaining, a condition said to be with 
out a parallel on any other interurban road in the United States 

Construction work is well under was The stretch between Dallas and 


s about ready for the rails and will be operated as soon as com 


Garland 
pleted Work is also going ahead between Garland and Greenville, and engi 
neering work is being done between Greenville and Bonham The Dallas 
Garland stretch will be completed within a few weeks and the entire line 
between Dallas and Greenville is expected to be completed and in operatiot 
py October 1 

In the plan ef operation of the Eastern Texas Traction Co.'s lines som 
novel innovations have been intreduced. Several of these are strikingly origi 
nal and all are in harmony with the policy of the management to give the 


greatest service to the people along the line and to co-operate to the fullest 


extent in the developmnt of the cities, towns and country in population, dive 


sified farming, dairying, manutacturing, et It is a fixed idea of the manage 
ment that the greater the friendship between corporation and the pecple 


in the territory served the ereatel ll 


the advantage will be to all concerned 


Among the features of the services rendered is the installation of a priva 
telephone system for use of country merchants along the line \ny merchant 
wanting to give an order in Dallas or elsewhere will have free use of it at 
inv time \t the general offices of the traction company there will be an 
organization devoted to the service of these merchants Through this system 

merchant having with him the catalogue of the jobbers in Dallas and other 
points along the line will be able to fill an order for merchandise, farming 
implements or anything required by the customer simply by calling up the 
jobber and giving the catalogue numbet The traction company’s organiza 
tion will see that delivery of the purchase is expedited, so that the country 
merchant will be able to fill an order within two or three hours that under 
ordinary circumstances would require several days 

This will give the country merchant access to the entire stock of the city 
jobber, so that he will not then be required to load up with a stock of slow 
selling merchandise He can simply order the goods as required, and besides 
vetting the benefit of the entire stock the wholesaler carries will still be able 
to buy on the present 60 and 90 days datings. He can thus handle more 
voods at a better profit without tying up a large amount of capital 

The system also practically gives the country customer the benefit of 
Dallas stores and obviates the necessity of going to town to shop. He can tell 
his country merchant what he wants and return to his work while his order 
is being filled. The system thus operates to the advantage of everybedy 
the city jobber is benefited, the country merchant does a larger business at 
less cost than heretofore. and the country customer is saved time and ex 
pense The system thus operates to build up the country merchant instead 
of drawing business away from him, and promotes good feeling throughout 


the entire territory served by the road 


In operation, the traction company will carry eXpress packages up to 25 
pounds on every car that goes out. There will be three kinds of trains: a 
limited train, making four trips each way daily, with no stop between the 
principal cities; six express trains daily, stopping at towns only, and local 
trains, stopping at all wayside stations and towns \lso there will be a bag 
gage train exclusively, which will make all necessary stops. All way station 
platforms will be car-door high, so farmers can load and unload with the 
greatest convenience There will be two early express trains each way 
from Rockwall to Dallas and Rockwall to Greenville, so that butter, poultry, 
eges and all kinds of vegetables and berries will arrive at Dallas and Green 


ville at 6.30 every morning. This service will be an incentive to the people to 


raise produce of this description 

The express department will be provided with facilities for the immediate 
delivery to hotels, merchants, ete., of all produce entrusted to it, and the 
industrial department, which has been organized, will assist in getting con 
tracts for farmers and producers with hotels and other purchasers in the 
cities, with the idea that in the end all the producer will have to do will be 
to deliver his wares at the traction company’s station platform 

The company has organized an agricultural department, somewhat on the 
line of similar departments already created by the steam railroads of the 
country, but it is intended to make it even more effective, because the work 
Under the direction of a qualified 


can be concentrated in a smaller territory 


chief, this department will be devoted to encouraging truck farming, dairying 
etc., in all the territory along the line. There will be lectures with demonstra 
tions calculated to educate and encourage the departure from exclusive cotton 
growing, and the undertaking of truck farming, fruit growing, etc., the benefit 
accruing to the railroad through the increased tonnage being thereby simply 
a reflection of the general prosperity which diversification will bring about 

The agricultural department will be thoroughly equipped and _ strong}, 
backed financially 

There will be an industrial department devoted to securing the develo; 
ment industrially of the entire territory The industrial commissioner wil] 
co-cperate with the commercial organizations of Dallas and cities along thy 
line, keeping up the interest cf the members and doing everything possible 
to assist in securing manufactories for the section. A special industrial age 
will be in the field all the time, and this will be a vitalized, energetic for 
in the development work being done by the traction company 

In advance of the operation cf the railroad a factory was secured for o1 
of the towns served by the traction company, which is an indication of t 
alertness and energy with which the policy of the road is being followed out 
There will be no lagging in this work, and in every way the company w 
co-operate in the development of the country with the idea that industri 
diversification and development will bring prcesperity to the people and to 
railroad company as well 


In aid of this undertaking a magazine will be printed monthly, devot: 


exclusively to the interests of the road and the territory it covers. it will |! 
in industrial, farm and steck journal, ccnducted on a broad-gauged plan 
benefit to the people of every calling who live in the territory served, as we 
is containing information of interest and value to the outsider who may ly 
seeking a new Iccation 

\ commercial agent, already appointed, will devote his entire time 
building up the passenger business of the line as well as the express busines 
He will work up theater parties, excursions, etc., in towns and cities along 
the road and within easy reach 

In the line of geod service, and to secure and retain the good will of 
people in the territory through which the road runs, the greatest precautions 
possible will be taken to prevent accidents. There will be three systems « 
dispatching—telephone, telegraph and block signals At all crossings thet 
will be bells in the day time, which will be automatically rung by cars 2 
yards before they reach the crossing \t night there will be red lights 
crossings in addition to the bell. Every means will be adopted to prevent 
injury to people and property and avoid occasion for damage suits. The lin 
will be operated on the theory that a public service corporation is not on! 
under obligations to give the public the best possible service, but that it 
likewise of the greatest personal advantage to the corporation to keep in tou 
with the people and establish and maintain friendly relations with them 

The rolling stock of the company will be as distinctive as its policy « 
operation \n order has already been placed for 14 cars to be delivere: 
Within eight months They are of the latest improved pattern, with turtl 
back ventilators, and are painted battleship gray, which will give them ds 
cided individuality among the urban and interurban car equipment of Dallas 
In addition to cars for regular service, there will be handsomely finishe: 
parlor cars fer theater parties and special occasions 

In the construction of the road weoden trestles are eliminated wherev: 
possible, and the culverts of any size are of concrete. There will be a cor 
crete viaduct across the Elm Fork cf Trinity River, between Rockwall an 
Garland, 2200 feet in length. 

The work of the engineering department has been inspected and approve: 
by some of the best consulting engineers in the country, and from an enginee! 
ing standpoint the line is of the very best 

In every respect the construction and equipment will be of the highest 
standard, so that there will be no better built, equipped or managed road 
among the interurban lines in Texas or anywhere else, and, first and last, 
will be a developer and upbuilder of the section it serves 
President, Forest E. Whit 
Dallas; active vice-president and general manager, J. W. Crotty, Dallas; vice 


The officers and staff of the company are 


president and general counsel, Joseph F. Nichols, Greenville; vice-president 
W. A. Williams, Greenville; secretary, I. A. Miller, Dallas; assistant secretary 
J. L. Coughran, Dallas; treasurer, Ellis Birdsong, Greenville; general attorney, 
\lex F. Weisberg, Dallas; chief engineer, William A. Obenchain, Jr., Dallas 
assistant chief engineer, B. T. Quarles, Dallas; general passenger and ticket 
agent, S. A. Stemmons, Dallas; right-of-way and claim agent, Asher Mintz 
Dallas; special representative, Paul S. Miller, Dallas; industrial agent, Ralp! 
Wade, Dallas; commercial agent, F. E. Hendricks, Garland; purchasing agent, 
C. M. Wenzler, Dallas; manager of express department, W. M. Fechheimer 
Dallas: chief surgeon, Dr. E. P. Becton, Greenville; superintendent of proper 
ties, T. H. Obenchain, Dallas: general contractors, Karner Bros., Dallas 

There are about 9¢0 owners of stock in the territory along the line, and 
the board of directors will be composed of leading citizens who are owners 
of the stock \ general superintendent will be selected with special refe 
ence to his ability as an operating mon \lso the entire operating depart 
ment will be filled with men experienced in their line of work. 

A decided impetus in the growth and development of the towns and cities 
touched, as well as improvement and expansion in farming operations, wil 
undoubtedly result from the stimulating influence the road will exert. The 
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already prosperous communities will be aided in industrial and commercial and efficient fire department, and 65 acres of parks and public playgrounds 
development through the organized and systematic plans that the Eastern It claims the largest cotton compress in the South and the largest cotton 
Texas Traction Co. will carry out. A brief summary of conditions in the seed oil refinery There are machine shops, carriage and wagon factory 
towns and cities to be served, and of the surrounding territory, will give some three planing-mills, flour mill, mattress factory, broom factory, candy fa 
indication of the possibilities in development the section contains tories, grain elevator, et Bank deposits total more than $2,500,000. It has 
Garland, with a present population of 1200, is 15 miles northeast of Dallas, an electric street railway system with eight miles of track and modern equi) 
in Dallas county, and is on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and Santa Fe Rail ment. The Texas Midland Railway Company has recently inaugurated 
ways. It is surrounded by some of the finest farm lands of North Texas, motor-car service between Greenville and various points on the Midland 
occupied mainly by small farm owners. Garland is the market place by road. With the Eastern Texas Traction Co.'s lines, providing feeders to th 
wagon of from 12,000 to 20,000 bales of cotton annually, which makes it a southwest and north, and with the possibilities of additional steam railway 
particularly favorable location for the establishment of a cotton compress construction in the not remote future, Greenville’s transportation facilities 


It has three cotton gins, $25,000 ice plant and cold-storage warehouse It will be of unsurpassed excellence 



















has new school buildings, brick business houses and is incorporating under The farming country around Greenvill s exceptionally ricl ind is 
a special charter to issue improvement bonds. Its two banks have $185,000 adapted to intensive farming airving, truck growing, et lt es as muelh 
capital and surplus, and $750,000 deposits. The citizenship is eager to aid as 85 bushels of corn per acre for an entire field and a bale to the acre of 
in ecuring industries and will co-operate With stock subscriptions, et for cotton 
the location of such industries as are feasible—notably another cotton gin The Chamber of Commerce points out the especial need right now of cotton 
oil mill, cotton compress, creamery, etc mills, overalls and jumper factory, furniture factory, wholesale hardware and 
Rockwall, 2000 population, is the county-seat of Rockwall county, which wholesale drug houses, creamery and cheese factory, and will co-operate it 
although one of the very smallest, is as rich a county as Texas contains, as the establishment of ese and other enterpris« 
is indicated by the fact that 31,000 bales of cotton were marketed here last Wolfe City, on the Greenville-Bonham line, is a town of some 2200 popu 
yeal It is midway between Dallas and Greenvill It has an abundant sup lation. It is called the “City of Seven Hil on account of its topographical 
ply of artesian water, sufficient for all kinds of manufacturing purposes. It situation, and it has a beautiful and picturesque location It is now served 
has two banks, forty business houses. a $55,000 courthouse, a $25.00 publ by the Cotton Belt, Frisco and Santa Fe railroads There are chools and 
school building and a $15,000 Methodist brick chureh is under constructio churches, ample banking fac many antial ar cess ercant 
There is a cottonseed oil mill, an electri enterprises ‘-barrel flou mill. lares 
light plant and an ice plant An oil com ( mnseed-o ill. eleeti { vatet 
pany is being organized to drill for oil, , { i , | 
kK e { ‘ ‘ narke 
with the belief that an oil field will be ’ in 2 , ton i 
developed. It wants other industries R , 1] 
° SeuUSOI ihe city will offer inducement 
Royse is a thriving town of 1600 i: ¢ 
S A s re l parties to pu n ood ewel 
Rockwall county It has two. banks > & umne, 
; al BE nison « : ao ‘ proved el ork ompre 
capital and = surplu $112,500, deposits o- 4 = re "ae 
it / \@F rS w e f or’ real st ’ ‘ 
" — , , Ys was : ery undry and 
3 hou: three gins cotton oll mi Shermant— : wl nO ° 
- _ “ a; - | ot eT | tie pie rom OT loo | 
flouring mill, electrie-light plant, — ice = i 7 ° > Panis ; ' mn antag 
factory, five large dry-goods stores, six \ = ™ F A N N | N . ‘ for a good location 
N \ 2 <= Cl thre ount eut ! | ni 
grocery stores, three drug stores, two |] G AY\SO 4 \ rj ” , 
P : | eR \ 4 
ewelry stores, 25-room brick hotel, $45, \ wet |} NQBONHAM Tj 4 ' ; 
. ie le ” . 
00 brick schoolhouse, two big lumbe1 / af \] ey a : tt 
Gunter \ S7 C 
yards, city-owned water-works four | nes } of Lathe Creek ) the Tey & Pacific 
handsome church buildings, miles of con tm —— J | D E LTA \ Ix N 
crete sidewalks, and many handsome | ———s Pom ( ) 
T " | id "= ooper -. 
residences. The town needs a cotton i © Weston | § — WOLF city’ . ‘ p ‘ vir 
|, cotton compress, brick plant, for i ‘ : . 
: iCOLL/IN ~ 4--“W 
which there is plenty of excellent shale; Commercdnc 
’ | ! 


a dairy and other enterprises of various 
kinds 


Fate is a small town with a fine out 


x 
™ 
| NZ 
a 
KYN 
"thr ihe 


8 


lving territory of black waxy land It 
las two ginning plants, with capacity of 


1) bales a day each; bank, stores, etc., | 

















and a $15,000 brick school building _— 4 e Sout In the curriculun include 
‘ ~~ 
Josephine, in the southeastern portion ”) epal nts of Domestic Science 
of Collin county, now served only by the ( a INS rome Art, Manual Trainir nd Agi 
Cotton Belt road, is anticipating much | \ a. | 
benefit from the coming of the Eastern | oe Pl + I ire te chu I ! for the 
Texas Traction Co.'s lin With a popu é ™ a ! 
tion of about 700, it is fairly well sup- | $ =e ( Bap 
plied with stores, banks, etc., and has | FM — y 4 ) | n, ) 
two cotton gins Being surrounded by A N VAN ZAN DT R Catholic 
ich farming lands, worth $100 to $15 | a f 1) ' 
acre, its citizens feel that a greatei | di Keufmam L $ 
xrowth is justified. They want anothe KIC H SECTION TO BE SERVED BY EASTERN TEXAS TRACTION ‘ 
2 aun up-to-date imber vard, a co ‘ , ‘ D 
tonseed-oil mill and more stores, and would co-operate in the establishment ! ! ‘ s | oO S sé good oust id thre nen's furni 
ne same ng stores that do ! bus <4 ree dwat nd ny} 
Caddo Mills. unincorporated, is a town of 500 people, “all white,” so the ment houses that do a isil s of $2 ( ree banks doit } ‘ 
roniclers state, located nine miles west of Greenville, on Caddo Creek, nearly $2.000.004 wholesak reese ouse doing $500,000 olesale di 
which is susceptible of hydro-electric development There are four cottor -00ds house just organized ree furniture stores, and the usual run of ret 
gins in operation, and more than 6000 bales of cotton are marketed there stores of all kinds. The ty supports two excellent newspapers, one of 
during a season. The people will liberally subscribe for stock in a cottonseed ssues a dailv and a weekly editior nd the other a semi-week 
oil mill, a grain elevator and a brick plant (shale being right at hand), in case , cotton: 1 — ons , 
an experienced, capable man will go there to engage in either or all of those vives employment to 
ines 
- , Le mit ! ( list ‘ 
Greenville, county-seat of Hunt county, 54 miles northeast of Dallas, the 
most important city touched by the Eastern Texas Traction Co.'s line, out ” -_ 
side of Dallas, is a city of about 14,000 people. It is a railroad center, and its a on — ‘ anaciai om 
present position as the metropolis of a large and fertile region will unques , : ai ! Aas @ 
tionably be augmented as East Texas development progresses. On top of Pacific Railro - :, ' 
present industrial and commercial development, it is proposed to build up a oe , 
other industries and expand the ones already located; to foster and promotes The city owns an ( vater-works ! 
the jobbing trade; to increase the banking capital, and to extend and perfect ae water sup] Ss pure ( lantit \ number o e pl 
all the facilities required for the upbuilding of the kind of metropolis East cipal streets are paved rock as nd further | yw under 
Texas will require Greenville will have the general offices of the Eastern iy. Con ‘ é ( 
Texas Traction Co., which will have a direct personal interest in seeing and cne ous coa . n 7 ! | 
every sort of development carried out. Greenville has a Chamber of Com he we nd ) mile el ‘ 
nerce, which is alert and active in taking hold of any helpful proposition ourage every legitimate business enterpris« 
Greenville is a city of churches, of schools and colleges, has ten miles of Detailed information regarding any of tl towns traversed by the I tern 
paved streets and a bond issue to provide seven other miles. It has a com Texas Traction Co.'s line can be secured by addressing Ral Vade, Indu 


ssion government, municipally-owned light and water plants, a modern trial Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


e Foundation Business of Civilization 


HE average man is duly impressed with Secretary Wilson's report, 
showing an increase of forty or forty-five millons of dollars in 
excess of the previous year. With a profound respect for the 
resources of the country and a grateful feeling that business will 








be good, the subject is dropped. With most of us crops, like 
Topsy, “just grew,” probably because the subject is a homely one. The im- 
portance of good crops is realized by all of us, but the part played by man in 
effecting to the fullest extent their fruitfulness is not. 

The average man credits prosperity to the modern labor-saving devices, 
our wonderful resources” and “virgin soil.”’ 

Machinery, climate and soil, without the food that plants feed upon, would 
be only means to an end. The earliest farmer, with soil that was “virgin” in 
the fullest meaning of the word, experienced this truth in the shape of crop 
failure in “ideal seasons The easiest solution was to move his garden and 
plant on new soil. 

Clearings were not always available, so brush was removed by burning. 
Better crops resulted on such plots. The addition of refuse matter such as 


1 i 


meat, fish, ete., from primitive kitchens also helped. Bones were known to 


make the grape of early Roman days thrive, and they were buried whole 
around the roots. In Japan manure from animals, even human excrement, 
has been employed for over a thousand years to keep up the fertility of the 
soil. The why was a mystery for centuries, until the famous German chemist, 
Liebig, after sixteen years of experiments and study, gave to the world his 
theory of plant food and plant feeding. Liebig showed that plant food consists 
of certain elements, all of which must be present in the soil for the proper 
growth of plants; also that part of this plant food is removed with each crop, 


be replaced if the soil is to be expected to grow and mature good 


and must 
crops the following season. 

The three most necessary ofthese elements are nitrogen, available phos 
phoric acid and potash. Wood ashes contain potash, which accounts for the 
better crop that followed on soil from which the brush was cleared by burning 
Refuse animal matter contains ammonia. Bones furnish phosphoric acid. 
The primitive farmer was feeding his plants as truly as we are today. His 
practice was sound, only it remained for the modern chemist to explain the 
why of it. 

To Liebig modern agriculture is more indebted than to any other man. 
The growing of crops for food and for raiment is man’s most vital necessity. 
It is the very foundation of “business.’’ Alongside, mineral wealth is simply 
an incidental 

The United States, a comparatively new country, with miles of the best 
tillable lands, a growing population still within the number that our production 
can feed—the problem of crops has not until recently caused us any anxiety 
ime, with practically every available acre taken, a population 


At the present 
rapidly reaching the one hundred million mark, we are commencing to realize 
that our vaunted virgin soil is playing out. A glance at our exports of farm 
crops ten years ago and now brings us face to face with the question—Where 
is our food coming from? 

In Europe the problem was acute years ago, and the results of farming 
methods practiced there since are a safe guide for the American farmer, and 
show that the food problem need never become a pressing one with us. If we 
but recognize the principles laid down by Liebig, along with the better meth 
ods of tillage, seed selection, seed testing, crop rotation that we already prac 
tice, we have as our goal crops not only enough for our domestic needs, but a 
surplus that will again place us in the foremost ranks of crop-exporting 
countries. 

The farmer of the South was among the first to recognize the necessity of 
keeping up the fertility of the soil by applying fertilizers. However, he has not 


reached the maximum, and the judicious selection of the right kind of fertilizer, 


applying it in the right amounts and the right way, along with a crop rotation 
and a diversifying of his crops, will lead to better profits, due to a lower cost 
of production per acre, and make him more self-supporting. Instead of grow- 
ing less than a third of a bale of cotton per acre, he should grow at least a bale. 
This would lower the cost of growing cotton and give him more land for other 


crops. Clover, corn, hay and forage crops would support the needed live 
stock and make the Southerner independent of Northern producers who now 
supply his meats and feed for his dairy cows, horses and mules. 

With the advantages in the South, such as climace, grazing the year around 
and the large amount of concentrated feed from the by-products of the cottor 
seed, it is better adapted to the live-stock industry than any other section 
the country. Once the Southern farmer commences to produce his present p1 
duction of cotton on a third of land now employed for the purpose and adis 
other crops to his scheme of farming and takes up the live-stock raising ques 
tion seriously, the good old days will be lost sight of in the present good times 

The other sections of the country have as serious a problem confronting 
them as the South. Their average wheat yield is twelve and one-half bushels 
per acre. Germany's is thirty-one. A similar comparison with almost the same 
showing can be made with the crops of every country in Europe. The yield 
of wheat in Germany is double that of a generation ago. European agricultural 
authorities are unanimous in giving almost 70 per cent. of the credit of their 
increased yields to their practice of Liebig’s theory, viz.: keeping the soil 
supplied with plant food. 

Plant food—that is, nitrogen, available phosphoric acid and potash—is the 
keystone of good crops, and in its preparation more true conservation is prac 
ticed than in any other industry. The foremost example of this is the utiliza- 
tion of the former “waste” of large slaughtering establishments, such as blood, 
bones, meat scraps, commonly termed tankage, etc. 

The former waste products of the packing-house, when combined with acid 
phosphate and potash salts, are the most effective means at the command of 
the American farmer to help nature grow not only larger crops, but crops of 
better quality. 

The house of Armour, with its immense slaughter houses in the centers 
of the large iive-stock sections, was the pioneer in “conservation,” and “Noth 
ing lost but the squeal” has become an axiom in the packing industry. The 
blood, bones and tankage, after being cooked, dried and ground, are distributed 
to the large factories, erected in all the convenient distributing centers of the 
country, ready to be formulated into fertilizer. 

The enormous supplies at their disposal has made the business of making 
fertilizer a necessary adjunct. With the usual efficiency and exactness that 
characterizes all the work of this firm, the business of utilizing their by-products 
was, from the very start, conducted along the most modern scientific lines 

A typical Armour plant is shown above. Occupying a space of a little over 
one-quarter mile long, it is conveniently situated, having direct access to both 
rail and steamship transportation. 

Electric power is developed on the premises. Pyrites ore from Spain is 
converted into sulphuric acid for the manufacture of acid phosphate from phos 
phate rock. Potash vessels from Germany dock at the plant, and dried blood 
bone meal, tankage are received from Fort Worth, Kansas City, Chicago, St 
Louis and other Armour packing-houses. 

This plant has a capacity of from 40 to 50 thousand tons annually, and dur 
ing the rush season turns out from 30 to 35 carloads of 25 tons each daily 

A modern laboratory, under the supervision of an able chemist, insuré 
fertilizers formulated right, analyzing up to guarantee and suited for the pur 
pose for which they are recommended. The equipment of the factory and the« 
material used are a standing guarantee of mechanical and drillable condition 
The thirty Armour fertilizer factories in the United States necessitate a trav 
eling force of expert engineers, manufacturing superintendents, trained ma 
chinists and chemists, who travel from one plant to the other, overseeing the 
resident engineers, chemists, etc. Constant overseeing provides for the maxi 
mum efficiency and a never-varying of the “Armour Quality,” which has beer 
the watchword of that institution. The saying “a satisfied customer is the best 
advertisement” is probably more true of the fertilizer business than of any 
other. The constantly-increasing use of the Armour fertilizers is ample evi 
dence of the satisfaction the Armour brands give, and that farmers everywher¢ 
can depend on them to enrich the soil, increase the yield, improve the qualit) 
and hasten maturity 
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I] Part II THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 62 
| p Manufacturing C A Stalwart 
“A Story of Well Merited Success Which Shou e An Inspiration to Others” 
y of Well Merited S Which Should Be An Inspiration to Oth 
HEN in 1876 Paul D. Camp, then a young man.of 27, began the manu- 1902. This is a two-band mill plant, with a horizontal resaw, and has a capacity) 
facture of lumber at Franklin, Va., on a scale that produced about of 75,000 feet a day. It has a well-equipped planing mill, which makes flooring 
1,500,000 feet a year, he probably did not dream that he was laying siding, ceiling and finish. The plant, including sawmill, planing mill, drykil 
the foundation of a business that would grow in less than forty  ciorace shed. yard repair shops, covers twenty acres. From 275 to 300 
years to one hundred and twenty times its initial size. Yet that ei : 7 : . : , <<" 
men are employed to log and run this plant Extensive machine and repail 
was what he was doing, for that small operation was the beginning of the : 
E : . ; . shops are maintained here also 
Camp Manufacturing Co., now one of the stalwart lumber manufacturing con aad ed aE ra wr ; wm 
cerns of the South, having mills in several States, offices in many cities, and rhe Arringdale plant consists of a sawmill with two band saws and the nec 
an annual output of 180,000,000 feet of lumber. essary edgers and trimmers, a planing mill thoroughly equipped, storage sh 
The Camp Manufacturing Co., as now composed, consisis of Dr. Benjamin drykilns and other appurtenances belonging to a modern plant of this kind 
Franklin Camp of White Springs, Fla.; Paul Douglas Camp, Robert Judson The sawmill has a daily capacity of 60,000 feet, the planing mill of 50,000 feet 
Camp and James Leonidas Camp of Franklin, Va. These brothers are sons of The men employed in logging and running the mill number about 215 
a family that has for generations been helping to make history in Virginia and The plant at Wilmington, N. C., is situated on the northeast branch of tl 
the South. and the lives of whose members have been closely identified with Cape Fear River, which has been in operation since the year of 1910. This 
the progress and development of that State and section. In the lives and works a two-band mill plant, with a horizontal resaw, and has a capacity of abou 
of this younger generation is well illustrated the spirit of enterprise that is 100,000 feet per day It also has a well-equipped planing mill, which mak: 
making the South the country’s most prosperous and progressive section flooring, ceiling, siding and finish. The plant include awmill, planing mil 
It was shortly after the Civil War had ended, and while the hand of desola drykilns, storage sheds, yard, repair shops, and cover ome fifteen acres ol 
tion still lay heavy upon the South, which was then struggling to regain some land. There are employed to log and run th plant 280 to 300 met Tr} 
thing of its ancient prestige in the country’s commerce and industry, that plant has the advantage of both water and rai! shipping facil 
these Camp brothers began to arrive at the age of manhood, and they were In connection with each of these mills the company own iarge boundat 
d quick to see and ready to grasp the opportunities that lay thick about them of lands, with sufficient timber to run them for a number of year \ll 
They realized the fact that, no matter how dark the cloud that then hung over the Camp Manufacturing Co. owns and nterested in the ownel po 
the South, brighter days were sure to dawn, for no country so richly endowel standing timber aggregating about 1,500,000,000 feet Among other lar 
by nature could be perpetually held in commercial and industrial subjection boundaries it has about 50,000 acres in the famous Dismal Swamp, the timbe 
They recognized the fact that lumber, one of the prime necessities in the of which is estimated at 400,000,000 feet 
S economic life of a growing and developing country, would naturally increas The business activities of the Camp brothers are not confined to the lumber 
. in value as forests were cleared and cities were being built—as the supply business, for, strenuous as they have found that calling, it does not fur 
1s kept diminishing and the demand kept increasing—and that those who si sufficient scope for their energie ind enterprise, and the consequen at 
ls cured large forest acreages would be sure of sale for their holdings at greatly each one of them has interested himself in numerous other thing 
¢ increased prices, or would have the timber to manufacture when the price of Paul D. Camp, in addition to being president of the Camp Manufacturin 
ld manufactured lumber had reached much larger proportions. They therefor Co., is president and director of the Crystal River Lumber Co., C1 il River 
al began to buy timber lands with whatever of money they could spare from th Fla.; is secretary and treasurer and director of the Cape Fear Lumber ¢ 
r operation of their growing business, a policy they have kept up to the present Wilmington, N. C.; is a director of the Marion County Lumber Co., Mariot 
vi] day, broadening its scope from year to year, with the result that they now S. C., and a director of the Giles County Lumber Co., Franklin, Va. He ij 
are the owners of some of the most valuabie tracts of timber lands to be president of the Albion Mining & Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va., and N 
found in the entire South. berry Fla., and of the Franklin Phosphate Co., Newberi Fla., and of th 
c As stated in the outset, in 1876 Paul D. Camp began the manufacture of Greenville & Dinwiddie Railroad Co., which operates a railroad in Greenville 
a lumber at Franklin with a mill that cut about 1,500,000 feet annually. Fou and Dinwiddie counties, Virginia. He interested financially in various othe 
1, years later he took into partnership his brother, J. L. Camp, and the firm be companies as well 
came P. D. & J. L. Camp. The capacity of the mill was increased to about Dr. B. F. Camp, in addition to his holdin in the Camp Manufacturi: Co 
id 5,000,000 feet a year, and it ran at that until 1886, when the firm bought a is interested in the Cape Fear Lumber Co. of Wilmington, N. C.; the Marion 
if circular mill located at Franklin from R. J. & J. W. Neely, improving and en County Lumber Co. of Marion, S. ‘ ind the Crystal River Lumber Co., C1 i 
if larging it until it had a capacity cf 12,000,000 feet annually. The business ran River, Fla., being vice-president of the last named vice-president of the 
along this way until Aprjl 1, 1887, when the Camp Manufacturing Co. was Franklin Phosphate Co. of Newberry, Fla.; president of R. J. & B. F. Camp 
9 organized, and four other brothers were taken in. From that time the business Lumber Co. of White Springs, Fla., and interested in the Albion Mining & 
h began to be enlarged in all directions. Each of the brothers had been engaged Manufacturing Co. of Franklin, Va nd Newberry, F i ice len 
e in the lumber business in some of its various branches, and each was an expert Judson Lumber Corporation of Carrabelle, F and numerous other industi 
j in his line. Some of them had taken logging contracts when mere boys, cutting and commercial concerns 
. the trees in the forest and delivering the logs to the mills belonging to other Robert J. Camp, secretary and treasurer of the Camp Manufact ng Co 
people; some had operated mills—among them they knew the lumber business is also a director in the Meherrin Valley Bank of Boykins, Va.; director at 
e from the ground up.” Not only were they thus experienced in their business secretary and treasurer of the Albion Mining & Manufacturing Co. of Franklit 
zg they were strong, able-bodied young men, not afraid of work, and each of them Va., and Newberry, Fla.: vice-president of R. J. & B. F. Camp Lumber Co 
- able to “make a hand” in any department where a hand was needed. Working White Springs, Fla.; also secretary and tré irer of the Marion County Lu 
thus together, giving the full strength of hand and heart and brain to the Co. of Marion, S. C. He has been a member of the Town Council of Franklir 
undertaking, they have achieved a success that should be an inspiration to and chairman of its Finance Committee for yea ervil e public with the 
young men wherever the history of their lives is known. same diligence and intelligence with which he attends to |} private busing 
The officers of the Camp Manufacturing Co. are P. D. Camp, president He has been a member for years of the North Carolina Pine Association 
J. L.. Camp, vice-president and general manager; R. J. Camp, secretary and serving for several terms as vice-president from Virginia, and for many 1 
z isurer. The company is operating mills at Franklin, Va.; Butterworth, Va.; as chairman of its Price List Committee In 1902 he as appointed by tl 
Arringdale, Va., and Wilmington, N. C., and in addition owns the controlling Governor of Virginia a member of the State Board of Fisheri« He i 
interest and has full charge of the operation of a large plant at Marion, S. C., member of the Westmoreland Club of Richmond, and of the Virginia Club, th 
and various other places Board of Trade and the Business Men Association of Norfo Hy I 
The plant at Franklin, covering the site of the company’s first mill, has a ested as a stockholder in many other enterprises of variou ind 
daily output of about 175,000 feet when worked with double shift, and employs J. L. Camp, vice-president and genral manager of the Camp Manufacturi: 
about 700 men on the mill preper and in the woods. The equipment consists Co., is also interested in the Cape Fear I ver Co., the Marion Coun 
of two band mills, gang saw and such other machinery as is required to prepare Co. and the Crystal River Lumber Co. He president of Roanoke Ra ) 
lumber for the sticks and kilns. In connection with the sawmill there is a Co. of Thelma, N. C., as well as director of said company, and a dire 
, planing mill with a daily capacity of 125,000 feet. The planing mill has an the S. M. Price Machinery Co. of Norfol He is ; » presider I eneral 
independent power-plant, with a 500-horse-power Corliss engine, fed by a bat manager of Marion County Lumber Co. of Marion, 8. C., and Cape Fear Lun 
tery of four 150-horse-power boilers. It has dressing and matching machines, ber Co. of Wilmington, N. C., and vice-president of Giles County Lumber Co 
band resaws, edgers, rip saws and all the equipment necessary to carry on th of Franklin, Va He has a large farm in Southampton cou vhich j 
work in the best style Shed room is provided for 1,000,000 feet of dressed operated under his personal supervision, and in which he takes great inter 
stock, and the sheds are generally full. The lumber is transferred from place All these brothers, having spent most of their live in the open, are fond 
place in the process of manufacture and drying by electric motor trucks, of outdoor pursuits, and take delight in fishing, hunting and kindred avoca 
: 1 all appliances are of the most modern and up-to-date character. In the tions. They all have handsome homes, surrounded by beautiful grounds s 
gging operations many miles of narrow-gauge railway are utilized, and for with stately trees, in which they live wholesome, happy lives, raising famili 
purpose of constructing cars, locomotives and other equipment extensive of attractive girls and sturdy boys, for whom nothing betier can be wished 
repair and machine shops are maintained at the Franklin plant. than that they shall emulate in their careers the business probity, the ager« 
The plant at Butterworth, Va., on the R. P. & C. division of the Seaboard sive enterprise and the broad, comprehensive scale of endeavor that hav 
Air Line Railway, and known as the “Butterworth” mill, was established in characterized the lives of their fathers 
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ansas City Southern Railway 
The Shortest Line from Kansas City to the Gulf of Mexico 


HROUGHOUT its length of nearly 800 miles, straight as a crow 
flies, from the Kaw’s Mouth to the Gulf of Mexico, the Kansas City 
Southern traverses a territory richer in variety of resources and 
possible development than any other line of railroad in the coun 

In the hands of capable, energetic and finan 





try of equal mileage 
cially strong owners and operators, this road is destined to become notably 
successful as a railroad, while at the same time building up a territory great 
in potentialities of every kind. Agriculture, horticulture, small fruit raising, 
live-stock, mining, gas and oil and a variety of industrial operations consti 
tute the lines of activity in which development is occurring in the territory, 
and in many of these no other section of the country can excel 

Within recent years the owners of the Kansas City Southern have spen 
arge sums of money on improvements, reducing grades, improving the roa:l 
bed, ete., with the intention of bringing the physical condition up to the highes 
standard, in the certainty that the development of traffic will call for the best 
facilities that the road can provide 

The Kansas City Southern is the shortest line between Kansas City and 
the Gulf; it is likewise the shortest line to Houston, through Southern Pacific 
connections, and it also forms, with its connections, a short line to New 
Orleans 

The principal items of tonnage are lumber from the Louisiana yellow pine 
forests, coal from Kansas and Arkansas, and agricultural products, including 


fruits, grain and grain products and 


for the peanuts themselves, which are marketed or crushed for oil, but as a 
forage and stock feed. 

From Vivian to Shreveport the Caddo oil field is traversed, a field greater 
in wealth of natural gas and high-grade petroleum than any other now pro- 
ducing 

From Shreveport to the coast the road runs through one of the greatest 


forests of yellow pine the country contains. At the earliest it will be a eg 


eration before this growth is harvested, and by that time cut-over lands 
have become so greatly needed that the settlement of the country with ag 
culturists must take up these denuded forests well-nigh to the acre. 

Tributary to Texarkana are the iron ore fields of East Texas. Here 
a hundred or two million tons of the highest grade ore, averaging over 50) 
cent. metallic iron. From 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons are directly tribut 
to Texarkana, and steps are being taken to interest the owners in the devel 
ment of an iron making center at Texarkana. A good coking coal is found in 
the adjacent portions of Oklahoma on the Kansas City Southern Railro 
Announcement of important developments along this line is confidently ex 
pected in the early future. 

Along the line of the Kansas City Southern are a number of cities 
towns with interesting present developments and prospects for a much greatec! 
future. The first of these below Kansas City, the famed metropolis of 
Missouri Valley, is Pittsburg, Kan. Pittsburg’s present population is 18,0) 

Its initial development is based on 





cotton and cottonseed. It is the pur 
pose of the management to increase 
the agricultural and industrial devel 
opment of the territory covered by the 
road, and already the percentage of 
traffic outside of lumber and coal is 
materially increasing without any di 
minution in the total tonnage of the 
heavier items 

In Southern Missouri and Northern 
Arkansas, which has long been a well 
developed agricultural region, there 
has been added to farm crops, grains, 
mule raising, ete., the cultivation of 
apples, strawberries and peaches. Be 
tween Neosho and Siloam Springs, 524 
carloads of strawberries were shipped 
during the past season 

At other points there are notable 
developments in fruit growing. Near 
Horatio, Ark., is what is said to be 
the largest peach orchard in the 
world, covering 3000 acres From this 
orchard 600 cars of peaches were 
shipped last year, but, owing to the 
impossibility of getting hands _ for 


picking, there were some 300 carloads 








fact that it is the center of the lara: 
coal field between Illinois and Co 
rado, having a territory forty miles 
long by twenty miles wide. Ther 
10,000 coal miners in the Pittsbu 
district. Last year 5.500.000 tons 
coal were mined, and this year the o 
put will probably be 6,000,000 or 7,0 
000. The quality ranks next to Pe! 
sylvania’s, which fact is probably 
surprise to most newspaper read 
\ typical analysis of the Pittsburg « 
shows B. T. U. 13,199. 


Volatile matter......... 32.04 
Moisture ..... jabatheas. Gaee 
Fixed carbon...... ica ee 
ee 10.71 
RS ee + moe 


Besides the local market, Pitts 
coal is shipped as far away as N 
braska, to Oklahoma, throughout 
of Kansas and along the western 
der of Missouri. 

There is a considerable and var 
industrial development at Pittsbu 
The most important is the general 





pair shops of the Kansas City Sou 





left on the trees. What has been ac 
complished in these lines is an indica XEW UNION PASSENGER 
tion of the favorable conditions which 
exist When all the lands suitable for fruit culture along the line have been 
put in cultivation, fruit shipments will constitute an important part of the 
traffic of this line 

Joplin is famous as the greatest zinc mining camp anywhere. Its develop 
ment is based on mining, and for an indefinite number of years this will bs 
the dominant factor in its growth. Nevertheless, the country around Joplin 
is susceptible of extensive agricultural growth, and farming and stock raising 
will play an increasingly important part in its prosperity 

There are zine developments at other points along the line, notably at 
Gillham, in Western Arkansas 

In various sections of the country along the southern half of the road cot 
ton is grown in important quantities, and in the Red River Valley a notablk 
development has been made in the growing of alfalfa. Corn is an important 
crop practically along the whole line. In a number of places the culture of 


peanuts is being encouraged, it having proved a very profitable crop not only 


STATION, FT. SMITH, ARK 


ern Railroad. The plant, ineludir 
shops, store and tracks, covers abo 
twenty acres of ground. The minimum number of hands employed is abo 
600, and the full force is 750. This being a division point, the railroad n 
employed on the road who make their homes here foot up about 1000, wiltl 
maximum payroll of about $125,000. 

The shops are the most extensive and the best equipped in the Cent 
West south of Kansas City, and are modern and up to date in every resp: 
Outside of building cabooses, only repair work is done. About 900 freis 
cars are overhauled and repaired in a month, twelve to fifteen passenger « 
and about sixteen engines, haif of which are practically rebuilt. 

The general stores of the shops carry a $110,000 stock. The mas 
mechanic's office is at Pittsburg, and also the office of the superiniendent 
machinery 

In addition to the company shops, there is a big foundry and machi! 


works here, making coal mining machinery, equipment for smelters, ete 


iron works which will double their present capacity in order to handle the shovel 

















STACKING ALFALFA NEAR SHREVEPORT, LA, 
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jlants now in such extensive use in the coal fields. 
i 


There are extensive de- 


posits of clay and ges at present utilized by vitrified brick and sewer pipe 


factories. The W. S. Dickey Clay Co. of Kansas City, 
here, has Bester plans for a duplication of it 
of $250,000. As there is an unlimited quantity and a g 
shale here, a great development of this industry is deemed 
vitable. 


ine 

tefore the days of cheap natural gas there were smelters 
at Pittsburg. They have been idle for five or six years, but 
since the gas is playing out in the older gas regions they 


back. One is in operation and negotia- 


the 


35,000 inhabitants, 


are coming now, 


tions are on for return of another. 


Joplin, with its has developed into a 


modern, well-built city, having as a basis for its growth what 


is stated to be the greatest mining district in the world. 
Figured on the production of crude ore rather than upon 
the tonnage of concentrates, the Joplin district in the aggre- 
gate of its mining operations heads the list. Ore sales to 
the value of more than $18,.900 were reported for 1912. 
Zine and lead will unquestionably be the large contribut- 
ing factor in the prosperity of Joplin for many years to 
come, and will continue to make Joplin one of the richest 


Efforts are being made to 
and 
ganization are at 


Climate, 


cities in this State and section. 


bring about a greater industrial Crem, leading 


citizens through their commercial o work 


on plans to secure various new industries. soil 


and shipping facilities make possible a very extensive de- 


velopment also of agricultural and stock raising interests, 


so that a many-sided progress is outlined here. 


which has a large 


reat variety 


, Which means an expenditure 
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Texarkana, outside of the iron ore 


already become an industrial and 














peanuts for 


attended the 


day in the oil and 2g 
tremenduously 
manufactures at 
a considerab] 


works 
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jobbing 


wholesalers 


International 


impressed 


development in 


woodworking plant et 
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developments already referred to, has 


point of importance by reason of 


plant its geographical location and railway facilities. Two large creosoting plants 
turn out 3,000,000 ties and as high as 10,000,000 feet of other creosoted timber 
of clay and annually. There is an extensive glass factory, the first in the South 
A cooperage factory has a daily capacity of 1500 barrels 
marketing its product in this and foreign countries \ 
casket factory turns out 100 caskets day, and a furniture 
factory has an output of two carloads a day. There is a 
stove and metal products factory; also a tile factory, and 
among the miscellaneous industries is a plant for handling 


and candy manufacturers. Natural 


gas is available for commercial and industrial purposes 
and raw materials abound for woodworking, clay products 
and other industries. With its shipping facilities and the 
cheapness and variety of raw materials, rapid development 
is considered certain to occur at Texarkana 

The possibilities for notable industrial and commercial 
developments at Shreveport are universally recognized 
The natural gas field adjoining, and, in fact, underlying the 
town, is one of the richest and most extensive in the world 
Shreveport was one of the places which aroused the en 
thusiastic interest of the German chemists who last year 


Convention \fter spending a 


as fields of the Caddo district, they left 
with the possibilities for chemical 
Shreveport Already there has occurred 


the way of glass 


Witl a cit 


\ city of uncommonly promising prospects for progress alive to their opportunities, and with the co-operation of 
is Fort Smith, Ark. With 30,000 population, all boosters, one of the most alert commercial organi ions in the 
there is already an industrial development which shows an South, Shreveport’s growth as an industrial center is as 
annual output of manufactured products of $35,000,000 ; ‘ Si sured Favorable freight rats ind transportation fa 
There are 110 factories yracticall all fin: aa teow loval HARDWOOD TIMBER RAR ies are advantages which ¥ eeass x , ; a : 

i é S, practically a financed by loca HEAVENER, OKLA i advantag l ndu il pr 
capital. The people believe in doing things for themselves ist as they have to the growth of Shreveport one of 
and they are conspicuously active, e most important jobbinge center 
having made, instead of inheriting, n the Southwest 
the fortunes they have. There are One of the southern terminii of 
seven furniture factories, wood- the Kansas City Southern Lake 
working being a speciality. The § | Charles, La Lake Charl is an 
largest wagon factory in the South- a 9 old and well-established city of 
east is here. There are also sash tial about 17,000 population, and is 

Manhbatiar 
and door factories, a coffin factory +> eadquarters for extensive imber 
and wheelbarrow works. The wood- interests operating in Western Lou 
working industries could be almost ina 
indefinitely extended, as Arkansas Emporia Beaumont, on the ma line 
has 15 per cent. of the hardwoods Fores came into nternational fame 
of the United States and 25 per aw Se through the discovery of the Spindl 
cent. of the oak. The furniture a a. Top oil field in 1901 1% had al 
> . ’ } WICHIT } / I oF cman 
factories make only cheaper grades Cherryvare Ss 4 Arirtseura , lebanon ready become a smart town throug 
of furniture. Manufacturers’ of aan —_. We ~ Springfield ; — its lumber and rice interests, and 

, - . , . , Coffeyville / Sys. 4 = , . adalah 
desks, office furniture and _ finer Arkansas Cit} -——— \/ " La6puine / iin = wil — with the adtant of the of 1 ; 

‘ 7 pee ee ‘° Monett ....,, ——— “Dexter i l e ol o0mMm 1 
household furniture could operate | —— Willow Sprs. \ “ vreat] ™ P 
, : “i — Poplar B wal ait greatly increased in population and 
io an advantage. There are iron S ey i 
; Pa West Cy "or wealth. It is now a well-built, well 
works, stave mills, rolling mills, Gravette 







etc., as well as oil mills, biscuit and clatnrie Ser pa 
cracker factory, confectionery, ar 


overall and pants factories. There no J. fOumuigee / “ 

are two brick plants and, as an c. “ys 
abundance of shale is available and any Rises 
the drainage requirements of Arkan- Mea de 
sas will provide a market for tiling, 7 f a 
there is an opening for manufac- ae a M seh 

turers of tiling, both for drainage . ~— vs, Det 


Durant 
and building 
An 


connection 


purposes. 
in \ 


movement to 


interesting development 


with the 


secure 


industries is the acquisition 


of 155 acres north of the city, called 
the Cravens Place Factory Site. 
which has been bought by railroad 


Dd 


ind other interests and placed in the “Hillsboro 


hands of three trustees,  viz.: 
Messrs. C. W.'L. Armour, 
F. Rogers and R. R. C 


the 


Mc Gregor 
Horace 


The 
Smith 


ravens 


tract is situated on Fort 


& Van Buren Railway, which has 


Kansas 
It Ban 


direet connections with the 


City Southern and Frisco lines. 


is proposed to give sites free for 


SF Musk 
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Ardmore 
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paved and prosperous city of 25,000 


] 
} nl 
people 


The Kansas City Southern te 
minates at Port Arthw Ocean 
going vessels leave Port Arthu 
through a canal 25 feet deep and 
100 feet wide at the bottom, going 
around the shallow Sabine Lal 


the Gulf through 
Within 13 vez 


has ar 


and reaching 
bine Pass 

Arthur 
pasture 


earlie! 


isen from a 


port,” as it was called in 


days, to a position as the 


t port on the Texa 


larges 


It has 


second 
foreig 
$45 


more than 200 


coast domestic and 


commerce amounting to some 


000.000 a vear. and 


vessels enter and clear there an 


nually lt is headquarters for sev 


era 


the fields in 


large oil companies, oil from 
and Oklahoma 
Arthur for 


vessels 


Texas 
ship 
Por 


be Ing piped 1o Port 


ment in ocean-going 


Arthur is also a large general ex 
porting port, and its commerce in 
elude rice, sugar and many mis 


cellaneous articles 


factory locations, and switches will S4N antonio —————S= , S — 
an: va a : : Cc, Polirar —= ° v The Kansas Cit) South 
be | svery factory ycate bY AC —— o* ! Aansa y : ithern 
) yuilt for every factory located a WA LEE eal LF of MEXICO Que 4 
mn the ground. through the numerous fast-growing 
Fort Smith is the gateway to MAP OF THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY towns and increasing population 
500 square miles of semi-anthra- ilong its line, affords to the manu 
cite coal in Arkansas and Oklahoma. It is delivered in the city for domesti facturer many opportunities for location where raw materials are abundant, 
purposes at $3.50 to $4 a ton, and at factories at $1.59 a ton for sla and where a ready market for the finished product is at hand The man 
coal. Fort Smith has natural gas for domestic purposes South of the who is looking for productive land at cheap figures can find it on the lines 
city is also a large tract that the owners will donate for factory purposes and of this company. Inquiries addressed to William Nicholson, immigration an‘ 


provide railway facilities. 


industrial agent, Kansas City, Mo., will 


be promptly and cheerfully answered 
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A County of Good Roads Without Indebtedness 


Muscogee County, Georgia, and Its Many Inviting Opportunities 


USCOGEE COUNTY enjoys the distinction of having a smaller 
county tax rate than any other county in Georgia, with one in- 
conspicuous exception, owes no bonds and no current indebted- 
ness except that which it has the money on hand to pay, and yet 





has a network of good roads connecting all its parts, equipped 
an imposing system of concrete and steel drains, culverts and bridges. 


with 
These advantages of county financiering and business management come 


from a peculiar underlying cause, which should be carefully studied by every 
taxpayer in America. In 1872 Col. Louis F. Garrard, one of Muscogee’s most 
devoted and patriotic citizens, induced the Legislature to enact a law estab- 
lishing a board of commissioners, consisting of three members, chosen by 
the Grand Jury, and serving without pay, to have control of the police and 
fiscal affairs of Muscogee county. Colonel Garrard became a member of the 
first board chosen under this law, and for 35 years served the county in that 
capacity. Choosing the members of this board without regard to political 
claims, and from among men who were willing to serve without pay, the 
Grand Jury has been able always to secure the services of citizens of the 
highest class, and the action of the board has been marked throughout its 
existence by intelligent and devoted service and freedom from graft of every 
kind 

When, in 1907, Colonel Garrard resigned from the board he was succeeded 
by his son, Hon. 
Frank U. Garrard, 


no matter how remote, will be able to reach the chief market of the county 
with full wagon-loads of whatever farm products they may desire to carry 

The roads of the first class are being made 40 feet wide as they leave the 
city streets, narrowing to 35 and then to 30 feet as they get farther into the 
country and less width is demanded to carry the traffic. The second-class 
roads are 25 feet wide, and the third class 20 feet. The county is fortunate 
in the possession of deposits of clay which, mixed with sand or gravel, makes 
an excellent surface for roads, costing much less than macadam, yet possess- 
ing practically as much durability. This clay is found in many sections of 
the county right alongside the road upon which it is to be used, and, indeed, 
it frequently occurs in cuts made in bringing the road to grade, sufficient 
being taken from a cut to surface the road for a considerable distanc 
Properly graded, well-founded, then surfaced with this clay and sand or clay 
and gravel mixture, the road, with such care in the way of “dragging” as 
every road must have to keep it in condition, will last for a number of years, 
and if mended from time to time, when it becomes worn, will be practically 
perpetual. 

As the crowning glory of the improved road system of Muscogee count) 
must be mentioned the drains, culverts and bridges. The commissioners 
have adopted the rule of ample waterways, and these have been provided 
along all the lines of road. The large culverts are of concrete and the bridges 
are reinforced con 
crete or modern 
steel structures, 





one of the leaders 
of the Muscogee 
county bar. Mr 
Garrard looks espe 
cially after the 
legal phases of the 
questions arising 
before the board, 
and in that way, as 
well as by his fine 
judgment on prac- 
tical matters, ren 
ders service of the 
highest kind. 
Serving with Mr 
Garrard at the 
present time are 
Mr L \ Scar- 
brough and Mr. B. 
H. Hardaway. Mr 
Searbrough is a 
practical farmer 
and cotton ware- 
house man, who 
knows the needs of 
the farming com- 


munity and looks 





after them in a 





and all are ample 
for all demands in 
both size and sta 
bility. For smal! 
culverts, concrete 
pipe is used, and 
this is made unde1 
the direction of th 
road engineer by 
the men in his 
charge. 

The road work 
is done by con- 
victs, of whom the 
county receives a 
number from tli 
State, their only 
cost being thei 
keep, while others 
are county prison 
ers who have been 
convicted of mis- 
demeanors. 

In addition to its 
good roads Musco 
gee county offers 
numerous other 








most careful and 
painstaking man Mik EFFECT OF GOOD ROADS 
ner. Mr. Hardaway 
is a famous civil 
and constructing engineer, at the head of one of the greatest contracting com- 
panies in the South, than whom no man knows more about the construction 
of roads and other public improvetnents, and whose counsel and advice are of 
the highest value to the board and the county. The county has thus bene- 
fited, from the beginning of the present system of choosing commissioners, by 
the services of some of its leading citizens 

The Muscogee County Commissioners a number of years ago realized the 
fact that good roads must form the basis of any great agricultural develop- 
ment, and therefore put into effect a system of road building that had the 


effect to give the county good roads running from Columbus, its legal seat and 
principal city, into all sections of the county. These roads were well-graded 
and surfaced, and served to carry the traffic of the county for a number of 
vears. Latterly, however, the rural population has grown to such an extent, 
and the traffic carried over the roads has assumed such proportions, that the 
commissioners saw there would have to be a general overhauling of the road 
system to keep it up to the demands made and to be made upon it. 

They, therefore, entered upon a general plan of road-building that will put 
the highways of the county in condition not only to serve the purposes of 
the present, but also to meet the demands of the future for many years. 

When the commissioners determined to begin this broader plan of road 
improvement their first step was to secure as engineer in charge of high- 
ways, bridges and public buildings, Mr. Julian R. Lane, an engineer, railroad 
builder and operator and highway constructor of wide experience and recog- 
nized ability, who was given entire charge of the work. The plan worked 
out by Mr. Lane embraces a road of the first class from the city of Columbus 
to the line of each of several adjoining counties, with second-class roads run- 
ning out from these into the various important sections, and those of the 
third class reaching from these latter into all well-populated neighborhoods. 
‘The roads of the various classes differ in width only, the grading and surfac- 
ing of all being alike. Thus the inhabitants of every section of the county, 


IN MUSCOGEE COUNTY, GEORGIA, 


Hauling twelve bales of cotton 


ducements to those 
desiring to change 
their locations. It 
has a climate that 
is mild, healthful and delightful at all seasons. Its lands are highly pro- 
ductive of the grains and grasses, of truck, melons, peaches and other fruits 
It is in a section peculiarly adapted to the growing of stock, the business of 


to market with two mules, 


dairying and poultry raising. 

Its most important city, Columbus, has seven lines of railroad and a 
navigable stream, the Chattahoochee River, upon which three lines of steam 
ers ply, carrying the city’s commerce to the Gulf of Mexico. 

There are in the city eighteen cotton mills, three iron foundries and ma- 
chine shops of large capacity and wide trade, three showcase and picture fa: 
tories, and dozens of other industrial plants that give employment to labor at 
remunerative wages. It has an ample supply of hydro-electric power for sale 
at prices favorable to manufacturing. 

There are throughout the county excellent schools, and in the city a sys 
tem of education that begins with a free kindergarten and ends with a first 
class high school and an excellent industrial school, where boys and girls are 
given instruction in various kinds of industries that prepares them for making 
a living with their hands. This industrial school is one of the most unique and 
successful in the United States. 

The city of Columbus has sound banks, substantial wholesale houses and 
many modern stores, furnishing excellent shopping facilities. 

Columbus and Muscogee county are, in short, a prosperous and progressive 
city and a prosperous and progressive county, whose varied opportunities 
await the man of enterprise and intelligence who is looking for a home or 2 
business location, and where hospitable treatment and neighborly welcome 
and encouragement will be given all those who come in the spirit of friend 
ship and with the desire to become one of the country’s own people. The 
management of county affairs is typical of the whole situation. A county 
that can build and maintain fine roads and public buildings without bonds or 
indebtedness is the place to study and investigate. 
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A Hydro-Electric Center of 
Exceptional Possibilities: Columbus, Ga. 
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MONG the hydro-electric developments that are having marked Raw materials of many kinds can be easily assembled here—cotton comes 
influence in the prosperity of the South, those of the Columbus uncompressed from contiguous fields, lumber from nearby forests, clays of 
Power Co., at Columbus, Ga., are notable, both by reason of the various kinds from convenient beds, stone from close-surrounding quarries, 
power already developed and capable of being developed, and iron from the Birmingham district a hundred and fifty miles away—these and 
because of the uses to which it is being put and its consequent others can be cheaply carried to meet cheap power at Columbus 
effect in building up the industrial interests of the section As a distributing point this city possesses advantages equaled by few 
The Columbus Power Co. was organized in 1906 and took over the water- Within a few hours of half the population of the country, it is in the midst of 


power development at North Highlands, built in 1900, and secured the excess the portion that is growing most rapidly in population and purchasing power 


power from the City Mills Co’s development, being within the city limits of It has seven railroads, giving it, with their connections, easy entrance into 
Columbus. The development at North Highlands is 12,000 horse-power, the every center of trade and population in the country \ belt line road con 
necting i these railroad make the 


amount secured from the City Mills Co. | 
local handling of freight extremely easy 





is 1200. The company also acquired the 
vailable undeveloped water-power rights 





between Columbus and Riverview, a Waiter trans itic e Chattahoos 
stretch of some 27 miles, covering a fall River being navigable for stea rs fron 
of several hundred feet, and embracing its wharv« o the Gulf of Mexico eV 
locations for at least four developments. eral boats being kept busy throughout 
The first of these, completed late in 1912, the year. The improvement of this rive 


has been put in at Goat Rock, 15 miles by the Government—one of the certainti« 


above Columbus. The dam and power of the future—will make Columbus ap 
capacity is 40,000 horse-power, but only important point in the waterways sys 


tem of the South 


10,000 is installed as yet, the remainder 
being held in abeyance until needed. Eligibly located factory sites can bh 
Power is being delivered in Columbus 


to all but one of the even dozen cotton 


secured at comparatively low cost, lying 


convenient to belt line, railroad or river 





mills there, and to a large majority of the Columbus therefore offers cheap 


other manufacturing plants as well. In power, easily assembled raw materials 














fact, the proportion of industrial eon- unexcelled transportation faciliti: goud 
cerns with electrically-driven machinery DAM AND POWER-IHOUSE living conditions, and, consequently, ex 
is so large that Columbus is known far Goat Rock Development. Columbus Power Co. Ultimate capacity, 40,000 IL, P cellent labor 
and near as the “Electric City.” A no- In addition to the cotton mills are six 
ticeable feature of Columbus is its smokeless smokestacks, silent witnesses fertilizer factories, iron works that manufacture ice machins agric i it 
to the economy and efficiency of electric power bought ready-made as com- plements and many other article and ship abroad as well as throu yut thi 
pared with power generated by the individual plant. country; a big wagon factory, two large flour mills. and plan lat ma 
Since the completion of the Goat Rock development transmission lines barrels, bedspreads, boxes, cotton gins, awnings, bicycles, bri: ron ca 
have been constructed to other nearby towns—West Point, Newnan, Lagrange, ings, cane presses, office fixture owcases, burial casket engine sash 
Hogansville and Grantville—to some of which power is now being delivered, doors and blinds, rope, shirts, brooms. mattresse syrup kettl clothit 
nd to all of which it will be carried soon. carpets, cottonseed products, chairs, crate cigars. woolen goods. mantel 
Columbus has long been an industrial city of more than local impor etc., the total number reaching close to one hundred 
tance, and the manufacture of cotton has been a leading business Eveu Excellent opportunities exist for other plants in many of the lines men 
before 1860 it was a cotton manufacturing and machinery-making centei tioned, and those to manufacture boilers, shoes, brass fittings, cars. car wheels 
It is therefore of interest that within the past year the number of spindles and axles, cotton bagging, cottonseed oil machinery, furniture, grinding and 
here has been increased 35 per cent. and the number of looms 39 per cent polishing machinery, knit underwear, locomotives, machine tools. minins ma 


This increase has been made by mills already in operation—the strongest chinery, cotton mill machinery, railway equipment, pottery, phosphate 


possible tribute 0 he advan ages of his 2 . nachi y, SOap, paints, eckweal LtOveS erra-cotta ventiiato hutt 
5 0 this city t 1 i i » & yes, a, en ‘ rs SHUULLICS 
Numerous causes comobine 0 make Colum uS an é ac 4 tt for 5] Is ane Obbi is, anks ] ks ind bags wine wheelbarrows webbing 
l t r b I ittrac Ve ocallc 0 Spoois a 1 be » Ke an ags, , lee wa»rrows MINE, 


¢ 


manufacturing concerns. It is situated on the western border of Georgia, woodenware, steam fittings, spokes, handles, butter, cheese, and mat ther 
» & li lles er, ese, i many othe 





about midway between its northern and thir f universal u ! f hict 
t ol Inly Sai use ana or which 

southern extremities, where the climate er 1 constant nct , 
re 18 i Istantly increa if market 

is equable, being neither very warm in Those wishing to estal u lant 
it ‘ ahbiie Catal Sah petakta ~] 


] 


sun or ° or ( ter } le ’ 
immer nor very cold in winter; the ele will find the business men of Columbus 


ation is high, some 250 feet in the main ind the citizens generally ready to lend 


part of > city, ¢ ising rapi 
of the city, and rising rapidly on aid and encouragement to all legitimate 


nterprises All things considered, there 


iree sides; it is noted for its healthful 


is no city that offers such concerns more 


ness. It is in the midst of an excellent 





farming section, whose lands yield pro 
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COLUMBUS POWER COMPANY'S DEVELOPMENT AT Gos 


The Hardaway Contracting Company 


A Record of One of the South’s Big Development Institutions 


MONG the instrumentalities utilized in working out the develop- 
ment of the South the Hardaway Contracting Co. of Columbus, 
Georgia, holds a prominent place by reason of the great number 
of contracts it has executed, their relative importance, and the 





wide scope of country over which they have extended, no less 
ihan because of its unsurpassed equipment for handling large contracts, and 
especially for doing the construction work for hydro-electric developments 
So well has its fitness for doing this class of work become known that its 
services are in constant demand, and B. H. Hardaway personally and the 
preceding companies in which Mr. Hardaway has been a partner have prob 
ably executed three-fourths of such work done in the Southeastern States 
during the past dozen or fifteen years 

B. H. Hardaway, who has been in the contracting business for more than 
twenty years, finally found it assuming such proportions that he thought it 
edvisable to incorporate it and take in with him men who would help him 
carry the burden of responsibility. In April, 1911, a charter was secured 
and the Hardaway Contracting Co. was organized with B. H. Hardaway, presi 
dent; O. C. Bullock, first vice-president; T. A. Jamison, second vice-president; 
S. S. Scott, third vice-president; W. G. Cotton, secretary and treasurer. These, 
with the addition of R. L. Pearson, superintendent, and H. N. Hood, engineer 
are the directors of the company also, and the only holders of its stock 
The men Mr. Hardaway thus associated with him, with the exception of O. C 
Bullock, president of the Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank of Columbus, have 
been in his employ for varying periods, and each is an expert in his particular 
line of work Recently Mr. Jamison was made general manager, the office of 
traffic manager was created, and G. H. Whitaker, an experienced railroad 
nan, was chosen to fill it. The capital stock of the company is $200,000, and 
it began with $50,000 surplus. Its surplus and undivided profits now approxi- 
mate half a million dollars 

Following is a partial list of the company’s equipment 

Forty 20-ton steel derricks, with masts 115 feet and booms 100 feet, each 
operated by a new 40-horse-power hoisting engine; 20 locomotive engines and 
standard steel flat cars of 100,000 pounds capacity; a line of gyratory rock 
crushers, varying in size from one taking a 42-inch stone to one that takes 
only a 15-inch; sand rolls and incidental equipment of every character de 
signed to facilitate the work of which the company makes a specialty 

The Hardaway company now has on hand and in process of execution the 
following contracts 

Columbus Power Co., Columbus, hydro-electric development on Chatta- 
hoochee River; Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation of Boston, Mass., 
engineers: J. L. Brown, Boston, main superintendent 


George F. Harley of 


Sparta, Ga., resident engineer. The dam is 63 feet high. The work involves 


140,000 yards of masonry. Ultimate power development, 40,000 horse-pow: 


Value of company’s equipment on this work, $240,000. This contract is co 
pleted all to moving the construction equipment. 

Georgia Power Co. and Northern Contracting Co., Atlanta, Ga., hyd 
electric development on Tallulah River, Georgia. In this contract there 
two dams and two power-houses. Charles O. Lenz, New York, enginee 
Charles Adsit, Tallulah Falls, Ga., 
110,000 yards of masonry, and the development will be 95,000 horse-powe 
The company is using on this contract $100,000 worth of equipment. 

Southern Aluminum Co., Whitney, N. C., completing hydro-electric dev 
opment on Yadkin River P. Bunet, chief engineer; Piere Berges and Lo 
Roz¢, Paris, France, assistant engineers; W. P. Marseilles, Whitney, N. (| 
general manager; D. F. 
development will be 40,000 horse-power. Amount of masonry not yet dd 
termined. Value of company’s equipment on this contract, $80,000. 

United States Government in improvement of navigation on Black W: 
rior River at Squaw Shoals, near Tuscaloosa, Ala. This work consists of thi 
Major C. A. F. 
engineer; George K. Little, Tuscaloosa, Ala., assistant 


locks and two dams, numbers 16 and 17 
gineers, Mobile, Ala., 


Flagler, corps of « 


engineer; John B. Battle, superintending engineer; Sam Jones, reside 
engineer, Squaw Shoals, Ala. This work involves 317,000 cubic yards of n 


sonry. The equipment used by the Hardaway company on these contracts is 
valued at $500,000. It consists of a 2000-horse-power steam plant, compour 

condensing; 12 locomotives, 20 steel derricks of 20-ton capacity each, threes 
air compressors of 2500 cubic feet capacity per minute, one No. 21 crusher 
which weighs 485,000 pounds and takes a 42-inch stone; six No. 5 crushers 
four sand rolls, two two-yard cube mixers, a belt conveyor, which carries 
The crusher plant is driver 


Seventeen miles of railroad were built 


cement from storage-house to mixer platform. 
by a 720-horse-power Corliss engine 
the site of these locks for purposes of construction, two miles of it being over 
a 61, per cent. grade. 

Chattahoochee Rivet 
Thatcher & Meuser, New York, co 

sulting engineers; W. C. Campbell, Columbus, engineer for city; C. H. Joh 


City of Columbus, Dillingham street bridge over th« 


consisting of five spans of 128 feet each 


son, Columbus, resident engineer. This work involved 17,000 cubic yards ot 
masonry. The Hardaway Contracting Co.’s equipment on this contract is 
valued at $20,000 

Some of the completed contracts executed by the Hardaway Contracting 
Co., B. H. 


has been interested, are given here 


Hardaway personally, and various firms in which Mr. Hardawa 
Anderson Water, Light & Power Co., Anderson, S. C.; a hydro-electric d« 


velopment on Seneca River. W.C. Whitner, Rock Hill, S. C 


, engineer. There 


resident engineer. The work involves 


Campbell, London, England, resident engineer. This 
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ROCK ON THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER. 


was 8000 cubic yards of masonry involved in this contract, which was executed 
by Watkins & Hardaway 

Vinston-Salem Power Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., a hydro-electric develop 
ment on Yadkin River in North Carolina. William R. Makepeace, Providence, 
R. 1. engineer. Development, 2000 horse-power; involved, 6000 cubic yards 
Work done by Watkins & Hardaway 
Tallassee Falls Manufacturing Co., Tallassee, Ala., a hydraulic devel 


of masonry 
opment on Tallapoosa River. William R. Makepeace, Providence, R. I., engi 
nee! The development was 10,000 horse-power and required 40,000 cubic 

rds of masonry. Watkins & Hardaway were the contractors 

Columbus Power Co., a hydro-electric development on the Chattahoochee 
River at Columbus. W. C. Whitner, Rock Hill, S. C., and W. S. Lee, Char- 
lotte, N. C., engineers. Development, 10,000 horse-power; amount of masonry 

volved, 25,000 cubic yards. Contract executed by Hardaway, Jones & Co 

Washington Mills Co., Fries, Va., a hydraulic development on New River 
William R. Makepeace, Providence, R. I, engineer. Development, 8000 horse 
power, and involved 40,000 cubic yards of masonry 

Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., hydro-electric development on Chatta 
oochee River near Atlanta. John Bogart, New York, and William H. Cush 
man, New York, engineers Development, 17,000 horse-power; involved 
60,000 cubie yards of masonry. Contract executed by Smith & Hardaway 

West Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga., a hydraulic development 
on Chattahoochee River at River View, Ala. A. H. Frazier, West Point, Ga 
engineer. Contract involved 4000 cubic yards of masonry. 

City Mills Co., Columbus, hydraulic development on Chattahoochee River 

Columbus. H. K. Hood, Columbus, engineer. Development, 4000 horse 
power; work involved 16,000 cubic yards of masonry 

Albany Power Co., Albany, Ga., hydraulic development on the Kinchefoonee 
J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., engineer; W. D. Dent, resident engineer. De 


velopment, 3000 horse-power; contract involved 22,000 cubic yards of masonry 


Clifton Manufacturing Co., Spartanburg, S. C 
William R. Makepeace, Providence, R. Il. engineer; Frank 


hydro-electric development 
on Pacolet River 
A. Peirce, Columbus, Ga., resident engineer. Development, 3000 horse-power; 
contract involved 10,000 cubic yards of masonry 

Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., hydro-electric development on Broad 
River, near Blacksburg, S. C. W. S. Lee, Charlotte, N. C 
chief engineer; C. A. Mees, Charlotte, designing engineer; J. G. Scott, Cha 


vice president and 
lotte, resident engineer; G. L. Winthrop, Anderson, S. C., assistant engineer 
Development, 17,000 horse-power; masonry involved, 160,000 cubic yards. The 


masonry on this work was all placed within one year, 22,500 cubic yards hav 
ng been placed in one month 

Southern Railway Co, bridge across Tennessee River near Chattanooga, 
Tenn William H. Wells, Washington, D. C 


ore, Md., resident engineer 


engineer; Robert Lacy, Balti 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Co., bridge across Coosa River 
\lex. Bonnyman, Atlanta, Ga., engineer 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., bridge across Chattahoochee River near 


\tlanta, Ga. J. W. Bushnell, Tallahassee, Fla., engineer. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE AT COLUMBUS, GA. 


Savannah, Americus & Montgomery Railway Co., bridge across Chatta 
hoochee River near Omaha, Ga R. EK. Hardaway, El Paso, Tex., engineer 

Apalachicola No er! R i A ! ( \pal ( Rive 
Apalachicola, Fla William Hunicke ( I e, Fla., enginee Wot it 
cluded steel bridges at St. Marks and East river drawbridge and trestle ap 
proaches five miles long across Apalat cola R 

Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway Co., bridge across Flint River at 
Bainbridge, Ga R. E. Hardaway, El Paso, Tex., engineer 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., bridges across Black Warrior, Sipsey and 
Cahaba rivers. R. E. Hardaway, El | o, Tex., engineer 

City of Columbus, bridge across ( itt oochee River at Fourteent! treet 


Robert Johnson, Columbus, engineer 

Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., bridg cross St. Marys Rive n Florida 
W. S. Greene, Alexandria, Va., engineer 

Florida East Coast Railway Co., bridge across St. Lucie River near Paln 
Beach, Fla E. Ben Carter, St \ugusting Fla engeineel 


With an organization welded together by twenty years of constant effort 


consisting of five distinct units, ea under cor and of superintendents and 
foremen of trom fifteen to twenty ears exXperience, and with an equipment 
that embraces all that ‘s best in modern machinery and appliances, the Harda 
way Contracting Co. has no hesitan¢ indertaking any contract, no mattet 
how large, confident that it can cor piete it nh any reasonabie time that may 
be designated ind to the entire on o ose de ri oO ive the 
Wor done The compan Lit i¢ Di aes n t 
prefers to make em on a str 


The Hardaway Contracting Co s the final expression of the business 
career of B. H. Hardaway, its president and controlling spirit Mr. Hardaway 
is a man of large affairs and one who holds the confidence of his fellows to a 


remarkable degree It is a matter of great personal pride with him that in 


twenty years of contracting work, running into millions of dollars, he has 


never been involved in a lawsuit in order to secure a settlement, and has 
never failed to execute a contract when undertaken The natural consequence 


of his character for honest work and fair dealing is that those for whom the 
Hardaway Contracting Co. once executes a contract are always anxious to 
engage its services for future work, while those who know it by reputation 
stand ready to trust it with anything they havé to do. These are the things 


that have operated to increase the business of this company until it has 


grown from one to five distinct, well-equipped units, able to carry forward 
five contracts at the same time, and to vt to each the bene nt ol rapid work 
and superior s Mr. Hardaw: ul e Hardaway Contracting Co ive 
lealt with only the best compani« ind have been connected with developmen 
of only the most sterling wort! n spite of his business activitie Mr. Harda 
has always found time to give ention to the civic iti that devo 
ipon the good citizen, and he is now one of the commi mers of Muscoge 
county, a body that has done I | WOI n putting il ¢ I on a sound an 
substantial basis. He brings he rvice of the peop } earn 
ind since! he san fairness of 1 I ] Ost T ¢ ( t 
yrought him such d I rar n | ite } , . ' n 
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Macon, Georgia: A Beautiful, Well Governed and 
Highly Attractive Municipality 


ACON, GEORGIA, now fast closing its first century of existence 
as a municipal entity, occupies a beautiful position upon the 
Ocmulgee River within two miles of the exact geographical 
center of the State, and within a 50-mile radius of a population 
of 700,000 people. The original city plot was laid off with great 

engineéring skill and with a liberality respecting land that was all unstinted. 

The consequence is broad, straight streets, edged with sidewalks proportion- 





ately wide. Many of the streets are centered by parkways, with wide strips 
of green sward, bordered by trees, and with driveways of sufficient width on 
either side. Built upon land that rises rapidly as it leaves the level river 
bottom until it carries to a considerable eminence in the chief residence sec- 
tion, the city is in physical features one of the most attractive to be found 
anywhere. In addition to these there are many other features that combine 
to give Macon a peculiar charm as a residence city. 

It has long been the seat of a number of educational institutions of high 
standing that have been so extensively patronized by local people that the 
entire life of the city radiates an atmosphere of education and intellectual 
refinement that has its influence upon all classes. The educational system 
now consists of public schools that run from primary grades through the 
grammar schools and a high school with a course of instruction that prepares 
the pupil for entrance to the best colleges, supplemented by Mercer Univer- 
sity and by St. Stanislaus, a Catholic college for boys, and Wesleyan Female 
College and Mount de Sales, a Catholic college for girls—all schools of high 
character. Wesleyan College is the oldest chartered college for girls in the 
world, and enjoys as well the distinction of being especially well conducted. 
Hundreds of the graduates of these schools are found in the citizenship of 
Macon, a fact that speaks for itself in the class of men and women who give 
character to the city in its business and social relations. 

Another important feature of the city’s educational system is comprised 
in two night schools in the factory districts, where the rudiments of educa- 
tion are put within the reach of many who would not otherwise have the 
opportunity to enjoy them. These schools are well attended, and even a 
number of grown persons, deprived by circumstances of earlier opportunities 
for attending school, have there been taught to read and write. As still 
further broadening its general scheme of education, the city helps to main- 
tain two free libraries to which access may easily be had. One of these, the 
“Price Free Library,’ named for the Mayor during whose administration it 
was established, is unique. Of its several thousand volumes, 2500 were 
donated by their authors, most of them being accompanied by their auto- 
graphs. - Practically all the books are by American authors, and the library 
was founded with the idea of making it appeal especially to working people. 
This library started in the late nineties, is housed in a building donated by 
T. J. Carling, one of Macon’s enterprising citizens. For the maintainance of 
this and the City Library the city of Macon and the county of Bibb each 
appropriate a certain sum each month. 

For the health and happiness of the young Macon maintains three play- 
grounds in as many sections of the city. The largest of these, known as 
“Tatnall Square,” covers 16 acres, is eligibly situated, and is a popular place 
of recreation and amusement for the children living in the neighborhood. 
The other grounds, though smaller in size, are no less popular. 

Other institutions maintained by the municipality are a “Home for the 
Friendless,’ where certain classes of the indigent are cared for until such 
time as they can care for themselves, and the “Travelers Aid,” which keeps 
matrons at the various passenger stations, ready to look after such travelers 
as need their care. Both these institutions have proven of great benefit upon 
many occasions. A handsome and commodious Y. M. C. A. building, thor- 
oughly equipped and well managed, serves the excellent purpose for which it 
was built, that of furnishing clean entertainment and helpful influence for 
the young men of the city who seek its portals. 

The municipal government of Macon has for the most part been in good 
hands, and the city has much to show for the money expended by its various 
administrations. It has 20 miles of well-paved streets and 50 miles of sewers, 
a market-house right in the heart of the city, and a handsome city hall build- 
ing that embraces council chamber, offices for the various departments of the 
municipal government, including the water-works commission, police court 
and police barracks, and an auditorium that seats 2500 people. The building 
itself is a handsome structure and is so situated that it presents a stately 
and attractive appearance. With its outlines marked in electric-light bulbs, 
it constitutes at night one of the show places of the city. Among other assets 
is a fire department as well equipped, possibly, as that of any city in the 
country, regardless of size. Macon was the first city in the South, and per- 
haps in the country, to have a fire department equipped throughout with auto- 
trucks. This equipment was completed within the past three years. 

Possibly no other city in the country has so complete a system of fire 
alarms and police calls. The wires for these are all under ground, and the 
central station for both systems is in the city hall building. There the 
operator not only receives and transmits all fire alarms—the system thus set 
at work apprising each fireman of the existence of a fire, and, if it be at night, 
lifting the cover and the mosquito bar from his bed—but calls to the nearest 
call station at any hour of the day or night any particular police officer with 
whom it is desired to communicate. In case the chief wished to communicate 
with all the officers on duty at the same time they could be summoned in- 
stantly, each to the call box nearest him, and there spoken to all together 
by the chief sitting in his office. The value of such a system in case of riot, 


when it is desirable to mass the entire force at a single point, can be readily 
seen. It is the invention of C. H. Humphreys, city electrician. 

The city of Macon owns the water-works that furnish the water for do- 
mestic and other consumption. The plant was purchased during the summer 
cf 1911, when a bond issue of $900,000 was voted, $700,000 for the purchase 
and $200,000 for the improvement of the plant. The plant is operated and 
controlled by a board of commissioners elected by the people for that pur- 
pose, and not connected with other departments of the municipal government 
Prices are so arranged that a sufficient income is assured to pay running 
expenses and interest on the bonds and to provide a sinking fund that will 
pay them off at maturity. In spite of this tax the commissioners have been 
able to decrease the price of water to consumers from 30 cents to 20 cents 
per thousand gallons. The supply of water is taken from the Ocmulgee Rive: 
and an excellent filtration plant renders it clear and practically pure before 
it is pumped into the mains. The supply is large and the pressure ample. 

At an assessed value of three-fourths the actual value, Macon has taxable 
property amounting to $30,000,000, allowing a bonded indebtedness of $2,100, 
C00. Outside of the $900,000 indebtedness incurred in the purchase of the 
water-works, which must care for themselves, the city’s outstanding bonds 
are but $490,000, leaving a capacity for bonding of more than a million and a 
half, should occasion arise for the use of the money. The tax rate is $1.25, 
of which, under the laws of the State, one-eighth must be used each year fo: 
street paving. Financially, therefore, the city is in excellent condition. 

In few cities are the residence districts built up with such handsome and 
imposing homes as in Macon. In some sections the colonial style of arc} 
tecture prevails to such an extent that many squares are filled with stately 
mansions of that character, with beautiful well-kept lawns, rendering suc} 
streets surpassingly attractive. Other styles prevail in other sections, but 
the general character of dwellings throughout the city is far above the aver 
age. The hospitality of these homes is as generous and substantial as th 
houses themselves are beautiful. 

The social life of the city is delightful in the extreme—refined, intellectua 
elevated in tone. It has as assets in this line, in addition to its homes, 
number of social clubs and other organizations. The Idle Hour Country Clul 
which has beautfiul grounds near the city, including a golf course, is about t 
build a $25,000 clubhouse that will be a great addition to the social life ot 
Macon. 

Handsome church edifices abound in the city, representing practically a 
the leading religious denominations. 

There are numerous good hotels, the list being headed by the Dempse) 
a thoroughly modern hostelry just opened to the public. It is a ten-story firs 
proof building, handsomely fitted and furnished, and was built by a stock 
company composed of the leading business men and capitalists of the city. 

Macon is surrounded by an agricultural section not anywhere surpassed 
for the abundance and variety of its products. Its lands produce cotton, the 
grains and grasses, truck crops of every kind, and practically all the fruits 
found north of the sub-tropical zone. It is almost at the heart of the great 
peach section that has made Georgia famous, and within the radius of pro 
duction of the Georgia watermelon and canteloupe, well known in all markets 
It has an excellent local market, and the best of all edibles can be secured 
there at prices much lower than those prevailing in most other places. 

Six railroads have tracks reaching into Macon, and over these a numbe! 
of others run their trains into the city, furnishing facilities for reaching every 
portion of the country with ease. The Ocmulgee River, navigable to that 
point, furnishes another ready means of transportation. Good roads lead fron 
the city limits into all sections of the surrounding country. A handsom«: 
passenger station, for which the Central of Georgia Railway has appropriated 
about $1,250,000, is soon to ornament the city and add to the comfort and 
convenience of the traveling public. It is probable that the Southern Railway) 
will also build a handsome passenger station at an early date. 

Three military companies, to the financial support of which the city con 
tributes, are among its cherished possessions. One of these owns its own 
armory building. An excellent theater building, in which numerous good 
companies appear each season, adds its quota to the city’s attractions as a 
place of abode, and two well-conducted daily newspapers help to round out 
its metropolitan character. 

An electric street railway system furnishes easy communication to al 
parts of the city and reaches into various suburbs, the streets are beautifully 
lighted with electric lights, and in the homes there is the choice of gas and 
electricity. 

A successful State Fair, held in Macon the latter part of October, brings 
to the city many thousands of visitors each year. 

In the matter of health Macon occupies second place among American 
municipalities, and its standing has never been lower than third. The aver 
age temperature is 63, and few winters see the mercury drop below 37. The 
mean annual rainfall is 47 inches, and there is practically no snow. Macon’s 
elevation is 318 feet above sea level. 

Being so close to the geographical center of the State, and the center of 
its greatest population as well; with unsurpassed facilities for reaching every 
portion of the State, and of being reached from every portion, the people of 
Macon believe their city should be made the capital of Georgia, and to that 
end have been carrying on a campaign of education for the past several years 
Backed by substantially the whole of South Georgia, and by a considerabk 
portion of the territory lying north of Macon, they have found much to en- 
courage them, and will put forth still more strenuous efforts in the future. 
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Macon, Georgia: A City Presenting Many Opportu- 
nities for Commerce and Manufacturing 


OMPLEMENTING those features, set forth on the preceding page, 
which render Macon so conspicuously desirable as a place of 
residence from the standpoint of physical beauty and social and 
intellectual environment, the city offers inducements for business 





in many lines seldom duplicated and never surpassed. 
Situated in that part of Georgia most thickly peopled, and with 700,000 
f the State’s population living within a radius of 50 miles from its gates, it 


0 
presents opportunities and advantages for those desiring to engage in com 


mercial pursuits or industrial undertakings that are worth careful study. 

In the matter of transportation, one of the first things to be considered in 
connection with a city’s availability for business, Macon is well provided. It 
has six railway lines running in on their own tracks from many directions 
These are the Southern, with lines to Atlanta, Brunswick and Jacksonville; 
the Georgia, with its line to Augusta; the Macon & Birmingham, to Lagrange; 
the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, to Dublin and Savannah; the Georgia South- 
ern & Florida, to Jacksonville and Palatka, Fla.; the Central of Georgia, to 
Atlanta, Athens, Savannah, Albany, Montgomery and Birmingham Nine 
branch roads run their trains into the city over these tracks, giving it in effect 
fifteen lines of railway. The freight carried in and out of Macon in the 
course of a year by these roads totals approximately 2,000,000 tons. By way 
of the Ocmulgee and Altamaha rivers the city also has water transportation 
to Brunswick, an important seaport, and intervening river points These 
lines of transportation serve to give Macon easy access to the raw materials 
abounding in many fields, and to give it direct connection as well with the 
principal markets of the country and the centers of commerce and population, 
making it eligible both as a place of manufacture and a point for distribution. 

The raw materials lying in close proximity to Macon, and easily and eco 
nomically assembled there, are cotton from the fields on every hand; timber, 
embracing the long-leaf yellow pine, the numerous hardwoods from the river 
bottoms, and cypress in unmeasured quantities from the nearby swamps; 
kaolin from the rich deposits of many surrounding localities; clays adapted 
to the making of brick, sewer pipe and numerous other articles of like nature 

Added to transportation facilities and accessible raw materials is the cheap 
and convenient power which Macon has. This is furnished by the Central 
Georgia Power Co., a company composed of local men, which has recently 
Luilt a dam across the Ocmulgee River near Jackson, Ga., and installed the 
machinery necessary for a hydro-electric development of 24,000 horse-power 
Current from this development is carried to Macon over transmission lines 
and there delivered to such manufacturing plants as find it desirable 

Macon has long been a manufacturing center of something more than local 
importance, and now has an annual manufactured output of $18,669,000 value 
The articles manufactured embrace cotton goods, cottonseed products, leather, 
liarness, kaolin, brick, sewer pipe, lumber, engines and boilers, fertilizers, 
foundry products, machinery of various kinds, sash, doors and blinds, boxes, 
crates and hampers, and numerous other articles of general use. The manu- 
facturing plants number 86, and they give employment to 4840 people, to 
whom are paid wages totaling $2,221,000. The raw material used is valued 
at $14,035,000, to which a value of $4,634,000 is added in the process of manu 
facturing. The capital invested is $8,762,000. The growth of Macon’s manufac 
turing business since 1899 is shown by the following figures 





Year. No. Employes. Wages Material. Output. 
SS rere 66 3,202 $895,000 $3,151,000 $5,452,000 
ae 61 4,000 1,558,000 4,116,000 .297,000 
ee a SO 4,150 1,854,000 6,869,000 10,703,000 
eee eee 86 4,840 2,221,000 14,036,000 18,669,000 


The city has a good supply of good labor. Having been a manufacturing 





city for many years, there is a large factory element, trained to that class oi 
work that makes it much easier to conduct the manufacturing business there 
than in a community lacking such an element. The labor is white, intelligent 
and easily controlled. Cwing to the comparative cheapness of living, because 
of the mild climate and the low cost of most of the necessaries of life, wages 
are something lower than must be paid for labor of the same class in cities 
less favored by natural conditions. 

There are excellent openings in Macon for other manufacturing enterprises, 
including those making knit goods, shirts, overalls, trousers, shoes, cotton 
bagging, furniture, stoves, wood novelties, various kinds of cotton goods, ete. 

Macon is a jobbing center of considerable importance, and a considerable 
number of traveling men carry the trade of her wholesale houses throughout 
a wide expanse of territory. There are houses there doing wholesale business 
in dry-goods, notions, shoes, hats, drugs, hardware, groceries, candies and 
crackers, produce and harness. Their combined annual business runs be- 
tween $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 and is being rapidly increased. There are 
Openings for other jobbing-houses to engage in various other lines, and even 

some of those mentioned above, as the tributary country is growing rapidly 
in population and purchasing power and the distributing facilities possessed 
by Macon render it peculiarly fit as the location of such enterprises. 

In the matter of banking facilities, vastly important to manufacturing and 
jobbing interests, Macon is well supplied, both as regards the financial 
Strength of its banking-houses and their liberality in protecting worthy local 
enterprises. Of national and State banks there are thirteen and of trust com- 
panies two in the city. Their combined capital is $3,602,000; surplus and 
profits, $2,283,096.98; deposits, $8,357,112.88; total resources, $14,242,209.86. 


The city has a private bank, also, that does a large business, which is no 
included in the above 
The total bank clearings in 1912 were $212,292,211.44, an increase from 


$35,460,489.49 since 1908 
The postoffice receipts in 1912 were $171,781.82 
The growth of Macon has been steady and continuous since its foundation 


in 1823. When the Civil War began it had about 8000 people, in 1870 it had 


10,810, in 1880 it had 12,749, in 1890 it had 22,746, in 1900 it had 23,272 and 
in 1910 it had 40,665. The growth since 1910 has been very rapid, and it 
is estimated that the city now has a population approximating 48,000. The 


city embraces an area of eight square miles 

The Central of Georgia Railway maintains in Macon railroad shops among 
the largest in the South. These shops cover a large area with their various 
buildings, and are fitted up with all the latest and most improved machinery 
for building and repairing locomotives and cars and such other articles of 
railroad equipment as are of every day use in keeping up a great railway 
system. The main shops of the Georgia Southern & Florida and the Macon 
Dublin & Savannah are also in Macon, as are the division shops of the South 
ern. These railway shops give employment to some 2000 men and distribute 
in wages hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 

Macon lies in the midst of a rich agricultural region, where the combina 
tion of soil, climate and rainfall conduces to the production of large crops, 
and the yield of cotton, corn, oats, wheat and the various hay and forage 
grasses is larg The soils of this section are largely sandy and sandy loam, 
and it is the latter kind that produces such large general crops The lands 
are well watered by numerous rivers and creeks, and the annual rainfall 
averaging 47 inches, well distributed throughout the growing season, makes 
droughts practically unknown. The lands are generally level and smooth, a 
large proportion of them being susceptible of easy cultivation Phi ection 
is not only prolific in the production of cotton and the ordinary field crops 
but it yields abundantly of truck and vegetables as well. Potatoes are a sure 
and profitable crop, and while the average potato yield for the entire State is 
$81 per acre, in the Macon section yields of $150 and $200 are not uncommon 
Many other trucking crops yield even more profitably This is the famous 
melon section of Georgia, whence are shipped to Northern markets each year 
hundreds of carloads of watermelons and canteloupes 

But a few miles to the southwest of Macon is the center of the greatest 
peach-producing section of the State, with its thousands of acres set in mil 
lions of trees. Thousands of carloads of fruit are shipped from these orchards 
to the markets each year, a large proportion of which pass through Macon, 
and many of Macon’'s citizens are financially interested in the orchard 
developments 

The long-growing season in this section makes feasible the growth of two 
or three crops annually from the same soil, and it is customary with many 
farmers to follow truck or early field crops with corn, and that in turn with 
cow peas, soy beans or some other hay or forage crop, the yield from each 
being equal to that obtained farther north, where only one can be grown in 


a year. This section of Georgia is well adapted to the growing of livestock of 


all kind and of poultry 

This rich surrounding country has naturally had great influence upon the 
general wealth and substantial prosperity of Macon, and there are few cities 
where the average of wealth is higher, or where prosperity is more generally 
diffused. 

Macon has an excellent street railway system that furnishes quick transit 
to practically every part of the city and into some of the suburbs as well. It 
is extending its lines to meet the demands of the rapidly-growing population 
and there are few cities anywhere with more convenient street-car service 

Good roads lead from Macon to all points of the compass, and every portion 
of Bibb county, of which the city is the county-seat, is easily reached by 
means of automobile or other conveyance These roads are having strong 
influence in filling up the county with substantial farmers, and the business 
of agriculture is being greatly promoted thereby 

The best of agricultural, trucking and fruit-growing lands can be secured 
at very low prices, and in most instances upon terms that give the purchase1 
every opportunity to make the income from the soil meet interest and deferred 
payments. These are matters that have great attraction for a good class of 
settlers, and of such Bibb county and her nearby neighbors are receiving a 
continually increasing number 

Macon has never experienced a boom, but has enjoyed for a number of 
years a rapid, steady growth in both population and commerce, and is be 
lieved now to be in the enjoyment of its greatest era of advancement 
Numerous influences are at work to combine its advantages into a militant 
force that will have for its object the great advancement of the city and its 


every interest, and her citizens stand ready to welcome all who come in good 


faith to help in that advancement and to partake of the even greater period of 
prosperity to be ushered in 

An active and aggressive Chamber of Commerce, with a membership em 
bracing the city’s most enterprising and progressive business men well-offi 
cered and equipped, is working diligently and intelligently for the upbuilding 
of Macon, and its efforts are bearing fruit in a broader and more compr: 
hensive development along many lines 

The capitalist, the business man, the manufacturer, the artisan, each of 
these will find Macon a good place in which to live, to found his home and 
raise his family, to invest his money, conduct his business, or to labor with 
his hands. 
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DAM AND POWERRTOUSE OF CENTRAL GERORGLA POWER CO. ON OCMULGEE RIVER, 


Central Georgia Power Company and 
Its Ocmulgee River Hydro-Electric Development 


these days of conservation of natural resources the question of 
generating power by means of hydro-electric development rather 
than by the use of coal through the medium of steam is one of 
importance almost paramount in the manufacturing and indus- 
trial world. The coal removed from the mine and used to turn 





ter into steam, and that into an active principle expressed in watt or horse- 


Wa 
power—-every pound of coal so utilized is a pound of coal gone forever 


To that extent a certain portion of the forces of nature has been destroyed, 
and can never be renewed. On the other hand, the water of many streams, as 
it tumbles down from mountain. height to valley level, can be caught and har 
nessed to the mechanism prepared by the ingenuity of man and turned into 
power, and so used to turn the wheels of industrial plants and make factory 
pindles whirr without destroying any element of its strength or lessening in 
any degree the permanent supply For as often as water runs its course to 
ithe sea it is taken up by the rays of the sun and returned to the clouds, 
thence to fall on mountain-side, to gather into rivulets that merge themselves 
into rivers, and so furnish again the power required by the needs of man, with 
no tittle of its potentiality wasted or destroyed, no matter how many times 
over it may be so used 

The economy embraced in the use of falling water for the development 
of power has been so thoroughly demonstrated, in so many places and so 
many ways, that there is no room leit for discussion as to its merits in 
uilding up a manufacturing and industrial community. The savings in initial 
cost of plant, in fuel and in labor combine to render such power desirable, no 
matter the angle from which the matter may be viewed. Especially is it de 
sirable in those communities so far removed from the source of fuel supply 
that the first cost of the fuel is swallowed up in the much greater cost of 
transporting it to the point of consumption. 

The South is particularly rich in the abundance of its hydro-electric poten 
tialities, the development of which will materially hasten the day when 
| become a region of great manufacturing plants, where the natural 


it wl 
resources of forest, field and mine will be fabricated into finished form 
before finding their way to other sections or other countries. Of the 
hydro-electric developments that are thus bearing such an important part in 
building up the manufacturing and industrial interests of various sections of 
the South, that of the Georgia Power Co. is more than ordinarily notable 
This development is at the foot of Capps and Lloyd Shoals, eight miles from 
Jackson and forty miles north of Macon, where a dam of cyclopean construc- 
tion has been thrown across the river. This dam is 1728 feet long and 100 
feet high, and creates a reservoir 16 miles in length and covering an area of 
1000) acres The power-house equipment consists of Morgan-Smith water 
wheels and Westinghouse generators of 3000 K. V. A. capacity, the total 
capacity of the plant being 24,000 horse-power. 


The current is generated at 2300 


from the possession of unlimited quantities of cheap power has been rect 
nized by the communities to which current is being delivered, and the co 
pany has received the hearty co-operation and support of the local boards 
trade and other commercial bodies, with a view to stimulating industrial acti 
ties and encouraging the establishment of manufacturing plants. 

The company owns a number of other power sites, located on the Fi! 
Oconee and Ocmulgee rivers, which will, when developed, give it an ultima 
capacity of approximately 200,000 horse-power. These developments will 
made as rapidly as the industrial progress of the section to be served shi 
provide a market for the power 

The cities served by the Central Georgia Power Co. lie in the richest a! 
most populous part of Georgia, and present many attractive openings for 
establishment of industrial and manufacturing plants. Some of them 


within easy reach of great stretches of forest lands, where millions of fe: 


of timber but await the coming of the axe and the saw to make them the fe 
dation of great enterprises, bringing employment to labor and profit to capil 
Furniture factories, sawmills, planing mills, barrel, box and crate factori 
and other woodworking plants of various kinds could find profitable locatio1 
in some or all of these cities. As the economy of modern industrial life drives 
the cotton mills to locations near the cotton fields, the eligibility of the 
Georgia cities will become more and more impressive. Raw cotton grows 
about them, and can be brought to the doors of their mills with a minimu 
cost for handling. Labor can afford to serve for a less wage than in Northe 


living conditions are better and the nec 


manufacturing cities, because th 
saries of life are cheaper. The possession of plenty of cheap power rounds o 
the advantages to the full. For the manufacture of cottonseed products t 
same advantages exist, and for the manufacture of many other articles of da 
use and consumption, the raw materials for which abound on every hand. 

Each of these cities has good railroad connections, furnishing the meat 
both for the convenient assembling of the raw materials and the econom 
distribution of the finished product. In short, there is probably no other s« 
tion of like size in the entire country in which are to be found so mat 
exceptionally eligible locations for manufacturing concerns of various kinds 
as in that portion of Georgia served by the current of the Central Georgia 
Power Co. 

The company has its general offices in Macon, where it is closely alli: 
with the companies owning and operating the street railway and electri: 
lighting systems and the gas plant. The street railway company has recent 
rebuilt its steam power plant, at which is developed 5000 horse-power. Maco: 
is one of the most brilliantly lighted cities in the country, having a “whit 
way” system of lighting covering forty blocks in the business district. \ 
large proportion of the city’s industries are being run by electric pow: 
secured from the Central Georgia Power Co. Few cities in the South have 

shown a more uniform healthy indus 





volts and stepped up to 66,000 volts 
for transmission to neighboring towns 
and cities The high-tension service 
is carried on double-circuit steel tow- 
ers, provided with ground wires for 
protection against lightning. 

The current is being delivered for 


power and lighting purposes in the 


cities of Macon, Jackson, Forsyth, 

Barnesville, Monticello, Griffin, Hamp ; fc 

ton, Jonesboro and Atlanta. At all a \\ ‘a ilk 
; , & 

these places transformer substations 5 3 

have ween erected to provide lower 

voltage for local distribution. The 


rvice is being used in these various 
cities for the operation of municipal 
lighting plants, and to furnish power 
for running the machinery of cotton 
mills cottonseed-oil mills, fertilizer 
factories, machine shops, breweries, 


railroad shops and many other kinds 








trial growth than Macon, where there 
is a wide diversity of manufactures 
and where there have been no booms 
and no setbacks. !ts growth is typic 
of that of the richly endowed regio 
of which it is the focusing poi 
With its river and railroad transpo! 
tation facilities, its command of ra 
materials, its productive surrounding 
country yielding abundantly of grains 
grasses and fruits, as well as cotto! 
Macon and the territory reached | 
the Central Georgia Power Company 
lines should develop very rapidly 
The Central Georgia Power Co 
thoroughly equipped, its buildings a 
machinery are all modern, its ma 
agers experienced, capable and ent 
prising, and it is fitted in every wi 


to economically develop and cheap! 





and reliably deliver power to ils 





ot industries 


The advantages accruing to a city 


INTERIOR OF POWER-HOUSE ON OCMULGEE RIVER 


patrons. 
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Augusta, Georgia 


A Southern City Traveling Full Steam Ahead 

















RNEXPENSIVE hydro-electric power. railroads has made it prohibitive, and the running cost of electric railroad 
Low freight rates, consequent upon water competition heretofore has been based on the cost of the current generated from steam b 
A river navigable all the year around to the seaports coal However, this cheap electric power from water puts it where the run 
Remarkable climate and soil fertility ning cost of electric railroads decreas and en the much lower cost of con 
| These are the four factors that are fast making Augusta, Ga., struction of the electric lines and their ability to mount grades that the stean 
not merely a progressive city, but one that bids fair to outstrip many of its roads cannot puts it where it becomes an attractive railroad propo ol 
competitors It is an old city, but upon its conservatism have been engrafted With interurban electri ne throu ut these different section the land 
| ! ern ideas, the result being a combination that offers great attractions to values would increase many times here would be easy and qui transporta 
investor, the manufacturer, the homeseeker and the agriculturist from ion for cotton, fertilizer arden true utter, ete and quic passe 
lities less fortunately situated climatically service 
LOW FREIGHT RATES. 
STRATEGICALLY SITUATED. ; ; eneeted 
! ‘ pio ! i I l 
Its strategic location at the head of navigation on the Savannah River makes Augusta attra e to manufacturers, and as a distributing poin 
one of the largest in the country aside from the continental dividers—has fo wing the means of lowering freight rat oa point that almost gives the « 
nearly two centuries made it one of the principal cities of the Southeast, and port rates, though it is more than a hundred and thirty miles inland. For mat 
has helped it to maintain its prestige among the faster growing cities of this vears at least one ne ol eamet} a een. maintained on the river betwee! 
section. \ugusta and Savannah, affording shipper he advantage of an j water rout 
rhe growth of Augusta, following the Revolution, was practically unbroken to the eastern ports, and affording means of ppit the output of the gigar 
in steadiness until the unsettling influences of the Civil War were felt How cotton mills, thirteen of which are either in the city or in e valley around 
ever, it rallied soon after the conflict was over, and in the sixties began the Plans are practically perfected whereby river traffic wil many time 
construction of a million-dollar power canal At that time this was the grea increased through an up-to-date bares ne, an within a few mont! 
est in the country In the seventies it was increased in effici« ncy until approx bearing the cargo of co fre ) I ‘ nad froar he ea 
I mately 14,000 horse-power was available for manufactories. Then a boom The river is open for navigation al e year around i Government ha 
period started that soon made Augusta known as the ‘Lowell of the Souih deepened the channel to a point where evel ‘ re ‘ midsun er drought 
This activity in new enterprises lasted until the power, which was sold cannot prevent the boats from plying the 1 
cheaply, was ali leased Then began a period of slow growth that is but jusi Along with the barge line municiy vine ermil mple to care for 
passing away, but IS passing certainly and surely all business for vears to come, wil ‘ rovide Plans for these are in prepa 
| Phe vuivanta 
GREAT POWER of tl co nation of 
AVAILABLE. cre Dppowe ww ire 
ra extrel 
Just as power gavé 
cheap iter haul t 
th city its greatest 
/ he I eri marke 
growth in the past, so 
( nect ) 
new power has come to ‘ 
I > 1o Soul 
its aid, and is making 
American | rou 
t aga i tent actor 
Ita in a po I the Pay » Comal. 1 
in the progress of the 
] I ’ manutac 
South About S1xX ; 
rel Ose who 
months ago J. G. White . 
d ! i ributir 
& Co. of New York be- 
point tor their ware 
gan constructing across ; 
the Savannah River, ten ANOTHER NATURAL 














miles from the city’s yipw or COFFERDAM, SAVANNAI RIVER POWER DEVELOPMENT, BY J. G. WHITE & CO. AL STEVENS RSV ANT ARS. 
center, a $3,000,000 dam, CREEK, AUGUSTA, GA Climate has plays 
which when completed no small part in the 
will place at the disposal of Augusta 21,000 horse-power, which will be con growth of the city rhe average ‘ er temperature cco nz to officia 
, veyed by six tower lines figures, is 4S deg s, and tor the ! er M ‘ lt hie nter record 
The work was started only six months ago. In that time a modern villag below 20 are infrequent, and below 1 el eldom occur Zero temperatul 
is been erected near the dam, with all the latest conveniences, including has never been experienced, while in the imme here no record of anyon 
sewerage, electric lights, steam heating and a well-laid-off town, with icé dying from sunstroke or heat atta ! e thirty-odd years the Board of 
plant, electric plant, and, in fact, virtually all the requisites that go to mak« Health has been in existence 
up an ideal town. Over 500 people are at work on the project, and practically It is not only to the tourist that these fac hould most strongly appeal 
1000 people constitute the present population. But this does not enumerate to the manufacturer and the farme e latter finds here ample opportunity 
much of what has been done Houses have been built and a hospital erected to grow a great diversity of produ fro. he ordinary truck to melons, nut 
and equipped, and much of the work on the dam itself is under way peaches and fruits of vario nds, as we ‘ andard farm crop \ weil 
The first sections of the upper and lower cofferdams have been com distributed rainfa averaging annu y ¢ iu 4 nehe prevent iny of tho 
pleted, and the solid granite bed for the main concrete dam is being drilled drouths ome othe gric iral ( ) 

, out, while the site for the power-house itself is being prepared for the founda The manufacturer has the assurance that weather will seldom or never 
tion work. interfere with the operation of his plan Vihiile in abundance of vegetable 
v4 A GIGANTIC UNDERTAKING, foodstuffs helps to 1 ce e co f , 

2 The power-house will be built on the bed of the Savannah River, next to 
‘ the Georgia side. It will be protected from above and below by gigantic dams AN ENERGETIC PEOPLE HELP. 
r Which will surround it. The power plant is designed for a one-story building 
4 and will be 325 feet long and 60 feet wide, accommodating all the generating The present activity and growth is not due alone to the 1 iral advantage 
machinery needed to convert the present wasting water-power into electric that surround Augusta. Its people have caught the spirit of th and are 
current. active in upbuilding won The man WwW » con to August: ired of 
South Carolina has 151 cotton mills driven by electric power. and othe hearty welcome and co-operatior 
manufacturing plants in the South are using it as rapidly as they can securé Building permits in 1912 were 1 e thar rl e Ve efore, which in 
With the development of the enormous amount of power at Augusta many) turn was largely ahead of 1910 yurir 1912 the cotton receipts p ed tl 

g new industries may be expected to spring up. The advantages of Augusta 500,000-bale mat Civie and munic , We , , $2 (1 
s as a manufacturing center are unsurpassed, and with the great territory around GOO are going on within the citv limit = e others : nlanned that wil 
- as a distributing section the city will make wonderful progress within th: further enhance building activits 

cat few years : The Empire Life Insurance Co. lately moved its he quarters from Atlan 
‘ With the great amount of cotton received annually and the excellent ds ‘ 7 
. : Y 4 to Augusta, and St. Joseph's Acader of W ngzton, i lel ne n « i 
| for locally-manufactured goods, there is considerable likelihood of de . 
ment further in this direction. However, the greatest progress will SORA! SREXECION, HAS Come 10 AL se - ; y ol peop 
ybably come from the introduction of other manufacturing plants of differen Augusta is one of the designated ae on traini ‘ 
ure, and when this is done more diversified prosperity will be noted on United States Army 
sides. Sustaining ail these evidences of prosperity and progres he 
WILL DEVELOP COUNTRY. velopment of the city goes on stead 
; The immense advantages to be derived from cheap electric power will The city has a well organized and officered Chamber of Commerce, that 
. nefit the entire country for many miles. Much of the surrounding country co-operating with those who desire to locate in Augusta, ar whic 


s been in need of railroad facilities. But the cost of grading for steam inquiries may be addressed 
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Waycross, Georgia | 


AYCROSS, sometimes known as “The Queen City of South Georgia,” 
and more fancifully still as “The Metropolis of the Wiregrass,” 
is a busy, prospering municipality, the county-seat of Ware county, 
for which it is clainied that it has more available agricultural 





land than any other county in the State. The city is the meeting 
point of a number of railroads—the Atlantic Coast Line, with its branches to 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Brunswick, Albany and Montgomery; the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic, running to Atlanta, Birmingham and Brunswick; the 
Waycross & Southern, running toward Jacksonville and destined to be extended 
still farther south; the Waycross & Western, making connection with the 
Southern and Seaboard Air Line system by way of the Georgia & Florida. 
Jesides these the Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nashville run trains 
into the city by means of trackage arrangements with other roads. In this 
manner Waycross is made a railroad center of more than ordinary importance, 
and an average of fifty passenger trains a day are handled in and out of its 
stations. These lines of railroad help to make Waycross a most eligible loca 
tion for manufacturing plants and commercial enterprises of many kinds. 

There is a large forest area near Waycross, with yellow pine, cypress and 
some of the hardwoods standing by the millions of feet, waiting for the com 
ing of the axeman and the mill to be worked into scores of articles of use in 
the economy of every-day life. This timber is so convenient to Waycross, and 
can be taken to its gates so cheaply, that it is one of the natural locations for 
a great sawmill and woodworking industry. Already there are located within 
the city two cypress mills, one of them the largest in the country, built of rein 
forced concrete, because its builders realized that the supply of timber would 
far outlast any structure of ordinarily perishable material. 

In addition to these, there are shingle and lath mills, cabinet works and 
other plants engaged in various branches of the woodworking industry. 

Other manufacturing plants in the city are those engaged in making brick 
and tile, foundry and machine shops, an ice plant and plants making turpen- 
tine. The Atlantic Coast Line Railway maintains in Waycross its repair shops, 
said to be the largest in the South, in which from 1800 to 2000 men are con- 
stantly employed. They pay out thousands of dollars in wages each month, 
helping to make up the city’s $250,000 monthly payroll. 

There are good openings in Waycross for veneer mills, sash, door and blind 
factories, box, crate and basket mills, wood novelty works and plants making 
caskets, furniture, pulp and pine by-products. Such plants would have the 
advantage of securing their raw materials at low cost, and of unsurpassed 
facilities for reaching excellent markets with their products. The opportuni 
ties are promising also for canning factories and factories making overalls, 
cheap shirts, shoes, automobiles and various other articles. There is plenty of 
good factory labor, living conditions are good, and plants of the kinds enumer- 
ated can be conducted in Waycross in a most economical and satisfactory way. 

There are a number of wholesale houses in the city handling groceries, hard- 
ware and drugs, and good openings for those engaged in dry goods, shoes, no- 
tions and other lines. The facilities for transportation and the rapidly-growing 
country in which Waycross is located peculiarly adapt it to the jobbing business 

With two banks and two trust companies, Waycross offers excellent banking 


facilities. The deposits have increased over 400 per cent. in ten years. The 
postoffice facilities have been improved recently by the erection of a $100,000 
Federal building. The postoflice receipts have gained over 100 per cent. in 
ten years 

The manufacturing plants, railway shops and general railway business, 
combined with good patronage from the surrounding country, keep a great 
deal of money in circulation in Waycross, and the consequence is that the local 
business houses enjoy a high degree of prosperity. The growth of the city 
has been rapid during the past two decades. In 1890 the population was 3364, 
in 1900 it was 5919, in 1910 it was 14,454. “hese are the census figures, and 
embrace none but the population inside the narrow limits of the municipal 
boundaries. With the great growth that has come in the past ten yeurs there 
has been a rapid peopling of the immediate suburbs, and this population is as 
much a part of Waycross as that actually inside the corporate limits. Count- 
ing this, and with the growth made since the taking of the census, it is esti 
mated that the population of Waycross now approximates 20,000 

As a municipality Waycross is distinctly progressive. It has more than 
twelve miles of paved street, those in the business sections being laid with 
vitrified brick, and thirty-five miles of cement sidewalks, of which latter 75,000 
square yards have recently been laid. A bond issue of $100,000 was authorized 
by an election held a short time ago, of which $30,000 is to be used for street 
paving. As the law provides that two-thirds of the expense of street paving 
shall be borne by the abutting property-owners, this will mean the expenditure 
of $90,000 more in that work in the immediate future. Of the remainder of the 
money received from the sale of the bonds, $30,060 is to be used in the better- 
ment of the water-works system. This system is owned by the city, and the 
water supply is obtained from deep wells, which yield a large amount of pure 
and delightful water. This water is never muddy, needs no filtration, and is 
absolutely free from contamination of every kind. 

rhe publie school system is to receive $25,000 of the money from the bonds, 
to be used in putting up additional buildings. 

As an evidence of the progressiveness of the people of Waycross, it is 
pointed out that they keep their bonded indebtedness up to the limit allowed 
by law. AS soon as a reassessment of property shows an increase in taxable 
values, a new election is provided for and a bond issue is authorized for as 
much as the increase will allow. In this way public improvements are kept 
always as far advanced as possible. 

Local capital is now engaged in building a street and suburban railway line 
and in putting in a gas plant. The city is already well lighted by electricity. 
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{ Busy and Progressive 
Metropolis of South Georgia 


Waycross is located in the midst of the famous truck-growing and staple 
crop-raising section of Southern Georgia. It is about sixty miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean, about one hundred miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and lies 
on the watershed dividing the waters that flow into the Gulf from those that 
seek the Atlantic. The soils of the surrounding country embrace those best 
adapted to trucking, as well as those that produce well of the staple crops 
For trucking the soils are said to equal in every way, and to be practically 
identical with, those that have made the truck-growers of the Norfolk-Ports 
mouth section rich, and, being farther South, have the advantage of getting 
their products on the market considerably earlier than those of that famous 
trucking section. The list of crops these lands will profitably produce includes 
practically everything grown in the temperate zone—cucumbers, cabbage, Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, cauliflower, lettuce, radishes, beets, peppers, egz- 
plant, okra, asparagus, spinach, carrots, tomatoes, celery, peas, beans, water 
melons, canteloupes, strawberries, peaches, grapes, pomegranates, Japanes¢ 
persimmons, Japan plums, pears, figs, plums, cotton, corn, oats, sugar-ca 
and numerous hay and grazing grasses and legumes. 

In cotton, both the high-priced Sea Island and the upland varieties produce 
well; and in corn, while the average production is about forty bushels to the 
acre, a record of 139", bushels has been made. Oats yield well, and a num 
of the best’farmers have recently been making them their leading money crop 
The growing of sugar-cane for the manufacture of syrup is an industry of con 
siderable importance, and one that pays well. Cane yields a large crop per 
acre, and it is of the very highesi quality in the making of syrup. It matu: 
earlier than that raised in Louisiana, and for that reason possesses some ad 
vantages. The analysis of the South Georgia cane shows 13.42 per ce 
sucrose, 1.12 per cent. reducing sugar and 81.10 per cent. purity. The rela 
tively high percentage of reducing sugar is of great advantage in making 
syrup, because it has a tendency to prevent crysiallization. Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
former chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is quoted as saving: 

“In one particular the southern part of Georgia stands pre-eminent, and tha 
is in the manufacture of table syrup from sugar-cane.” 

Georgia has long held a foremost place in the production of watermelons 
and canteloupes, and nowhere in the State do they grow to better perfection 
than in the country about Waycross. Trainloads of melons are shipped fr 
South Georgia to Northern markets every season. 

Peaches have always been found to produce well about Waycross, 
within the last few years large orchards have been set in that fruit. The pro 
duction of peaches promises to become almost as extensive in the Waycross 
country as in the great peach districts of Georgia a little farther north. Many 
pears were grown about Waycross a number of years ago, but the industry 
was practically abandoned because of blight. Now that science has provi 
a remedy for that ill, it has been taken up again, and promises to regain 
former importance. Many figs are being planted also, and the yield is found 
satisfactory. 

The growing of pecans in conmercial quantities is being undertaken by a 
number of people, some of whom are going into the business on a very lars 
scale. This has been brought about by the great success enjoyed by a f 
people who years ago planted orchards of paper-shell pecans, from which t! 
are now reaping wonderful profits. The soil and climate of the Waycross s 
tion seem to be specially adapted to the growing of that popular nut, and ther 
is no other permanent product calculated to yield so large a money crop per acre 

Cattle, sheep, goats, horses, mules and hogs thrive wonderfully in the W 
cross country. They can graze in the open during the entire year, and n 
no shelter to protect them from such wintry blasts as prevail in northern sto 
growing States. Green forage exists during all the months of the year, and 
where the natural growth is insufficient to meet the demands made upon 
forage crops are easily grown to supplement it. These forage crops are usua 
planted in soil that has already produced a crop of some other kind during 1 
same season. The mild climate, the abundance of pure water and the rich and 
nutritious grasses that grow lush and sweet during every month in the yea 
make conditions ideal for dairying, and there is no section of the country in 
which this branch of the farming business can be carried on with more pro 
Poultry-raising is also profitable when engaged in with intelligence and indus 
try. Chickens thrive well, hens lay during all the months, and the market is 
ready for many more of both chickens and eggs than are being supplied. 

In short, there is no section of the entire country which offers better oppo! 
tunities for making money in agriculture than that portion of South Georg 
of which Waycross is the commercial and transportation center 

As a place of residence Waycross presents numerous aitractions. It has 
excellent schools, with courses of instruction that run from the primary schools 
through a high school that prepares its graduates for college matriculation 
The Burin-Bell Institute, a Baptist school of collegiate character, is located 
there, and there is also an excellent commercial school that prepares its pupils 
for business careers. Waycross has two splendid Y. M. C. A. homes—one cils 
and one railroad. 

There are numerous handsome churches, representing most of the leading 
denominations, and the length of their membership rolls and the attendance 
upon their services speak for the moral and religious tone of the community 

Many handsome homes abound, and the generous hospitality that has mac 
the South famous is there dispensed, heightened in effect by the culture and 
grace of its dispensers. 

The climate is delightful, the average temperature throughout the year 
being 66.7; that of January, the coldest month, 50 degrees. 

For business, for health, for education, for social enjoyment, Waycross 
offers inducements unsurpassed by those of any other city in the country. 
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Georgia Farm, Fruit and Pecan Company, 



































. 
= of Waycross, Georgia 
1e 9 9 
| at ° ® . ° 
“| and its Unique Plan for Co-operative Farming 
rts HE HON. GEORGE W. DEEN of Waycross, former Senator in the self the wages of a farm hand that he has cleared $10 an acre is not much 
¥ Georgia Legislature, has worked out a plan for co-operative land ahead, but the man who buys 40 shares of this stock and finds it paying him 
ous development and cultivation that promises a great deal, not only $10 per share annually, while he employs his time at something else, has 
S for those who personally become interested in the enterprise, made a most fortunate investment 
3 but for the entire Wire Grass section of Georgia as well. To pay this preferred dividend of 7 per cent. the company only needs to 
y Because of his faith in the soils, climatic and health conditions of South make an average profit of $1.75 per acre. In the Waycross section three 
F Georgia, Senator Deen has extended his land holdings until he controls more crops can be matured in a single year on the same land; therefore to pay this 
than 100,000 acres, practically all in one body, near Waycross, in Ware county, dividend it is only necessary to make a profit of 60 cents an acre from each 
Georgia. His present enterprise, the Georgia Farm, Fruit & Pecan Co., is crop. A profit of $10 an acre annually would provide 40 per cent. dividends 
50,000 acres of these lands as a basis of operations with the object of The investor who holds the preferred stock has the opportunity for very 
improving and cultivating a large area. The company will cultivate the crops large returns, while the man who invests for present profits and a future 
; suited to this soil and section, and will specialize in the planting of fruit and home, who later surrenders his paid-up stock and takes land in exchange, 
pecan trees, which will tend to make permanent profit for those owning an will receive more than the value of his original investment. The land to be 
; interest in the enterprise. secured this way is of the most productive kind. It is sandy loam for the 
The plan of organization of this company is unique and interesting, and most part, and is particularly adapted to the production of corn, oats and 
, of indubitable feasibility. Sugar-cane as field crops—the former two to be followed by crops planted for 
In organizing the company Senator Deen first made a careful estimate hay, such as cow peas, soy beans and other legumes—and to Irish and sweet 
; of the money it would be necessary to spend in development work and the potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and practically all other kinds of truck. Peaches, 
amount of property to be turned over to the company. The result was the plums and figs yield abundantly, and in nuts the pecan is the best producer 
company was incorporated for $1,000,000, which is on the basis of $20 for Some of the best pecan groves in the State are in Waycross and its vicinity, 
< each acre. Then Senator Deen deeded his equity in the 50,000 acres to the and in no case is a well-cared for grove of 15 years of age valued at less than 
4 company in such manner that he will $1000 an acre 
; get no returns until the preferred Here, then, is the opportunity for 
' stockholders have been paid a cumu- P the large investor who wishes mors 
lative dividend of 7 per cent Pre- 5 . than the ordinary returns, and at the 
ferred stockholders will also partici- same time demands a high degree of 
pate in the earnings of the company security It is also the opportunity 
‘ in addition to this 7 per cent., the for the man who wants to move on a 
‘ dividend being merely the assurance Southern farm in an ideal climate 
of a definite income on every invest- some time in the future, for it enables 
ment. In organizing the company him to get better interest on his 
Senator Deen provided for the se- money than any savings bank will 
a curity of each investment by issuing pay, and with none of the expense of 
ve preferred stock with a par value of property ownership until he moves on 
7 5 secured by one acre of land the nd. In addition, he will get the 
" Lands serving as security for stock- land at its present low price, and the 
holders are deeded to the Waycross value will be much greater by tl 
Savings & Trust Co., free of incum CORN GROWN BY THE COMPANY, 1912 time he is ready to take possession 
brance, and are held in such a way Crops like this mean 190% dividends The compan intends to spend up 
that no matter what happens each in- vards of $500,000 in development 
™ vestor is protected. Furthermore, every investor can try out the company work on part of this land, and its improvements are certain to increase the 
until January 1, 1917, and then, if he desires to exchange his stock for land, value of surrounding lands 
he has the privilege of taking his certificate to the trust company and ex After four years, when the right to exchange stock for land has been can 
changing it for a warranty deed for as many acres as he holds shares celled, those who keep their stock have the prospect for much larger profits 
The annual rainfall in the Waycross section is 46 inches, and is so well dis for when the pecan and other trees now being set begin to bear the profits 
tributed throughout the year that three crops may be matured on the same should amount to many times the return from ordinary farming. Every in 
3 land within one year. Such conditions minimize the risk in farming and the Y®S°r who exchanges his certificate for land decreases the dividend-sharing 
profit is absolutely certain, provided the work is prosecuted with industry capital _— and in a few years tho who hold stock should be receivin 
and intelligence. The company employs experienced men to superintend PrOMts trom a large acreage repré neon by a oma capitalization. On the 
the various branches of its operations, and its ability to secure the most other hand, land set aside to be exchanged for stock, and not so exchanged 
: : . . oe , will revert to the company, and should then have a market value far in excess 
modern machinery insures large profits from every branch of farming . ‘ 7 
of the present price of the stock. The work » devlopment was started abou 
The man with small acreage has not time or opportunity to watch the April 1, 1912, and soon so much land w prepared for the plow that it becam¢ 
markets, nor can he ship in such quantities as to get the benefits of the low- jecessary to purchase a traction engine to place it under cultivation. The 
est freight rates. The concern whose production is so large as to justify an g@jegred area has constantly grown larger. and th stump pullers are now at 
expert to do the selling, and which can ship in car loads and train loads, has work a mile and a half from the town of Astoria, the center of operations 
advantages that frequently enable it to turn a losing proposition into a Senator Deen is giving personal attention to clearing and cultivating t 
money-maker, or to increase the net earnings of an enterprise already land, bringing to the task broad experience His confidence is founded on 
ses profitable. knowledge, and his enthusiasm inspires all with whom he come n contact 
= This is the theory upen which the Georgia Farm, Fruit & Pecan Co. was In all the South there is not a sounder proposition, nor one more firmly 
formed, and its success is as certain as that of any other well-organized and founded, or more safely buttressed agai! e possibility of f re, than the 
intelligently-conducted business. Profit to the stockholders is assured. The Georgia Farm, Fruit & Pecan Co Any information desired can be had fro 
man with a 40-acre farm who works all the year and finds after allowing him- the company 
— 
‘ 
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GASOLINE TRACTOR USED FOR PLOWING. 


Nearly 7 acres have been cleared during first ten months 
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Asheville, the B 


PACK SQUARE, EAST, ASHEVILLE 


usiness and Tourist Center of the 
“Land of the Sky’ 





mountains that rise height 
s it bathes the highest pe: 


Geo. Byrne 





Standing upon some eminence in the vast 


westward across the beautiful valley of the French Broad and the rolling 
upon height to the majesty of Pisgah’s six thousand 
ik-tops in its flood of molten golden glory, the beholder is led to wonder whether upon 


all this stage of human action which men call the world the Almighty a scene more grandly fair. 


hill-girt amphitheater in the center of which sits Asheville, looking 
plateau beyond, as it merges into the 
feet, and watching the setting sun 








County, North Carolina, far-famed 


heart of the 





level, overlooked on south and east by the rising heights of the Blue Ridge, 


and reaching north and west to the foot 


SHEVILLE, gem of the Appalachians, 


Ridge plateau at an average elevation of 2250 feet above sea 


is the capital of Buncombe the early eighties, and so successful that it is but recently they have put in 


as America’s Beauty Spot, great deal of new machinery, installed new departments, added new buildings 


unmatched area of scenic splendor poetically known and made preparations of numerous kinds for increasing their output. Thes¢ 
as “The Land of the Sky.” Buncombe county lies on the Blue mills manufacture chambrays chiefly. 

The big tannery of Hans Rees’ Sons is one of the older plants that ha 
been successfully operated here. This plant turns out a high grade of belting 


leather that is shipped throughout t 





hills of the Unakas and the Great Smoky 
Mountains This great Western North 
Carolina plateau, of which Asheville is the 
ial and commercial center, embraces 
area of approximately 2,000,000 acres, 
of which some 60 per cent. is still forest- 
covered. The city lies midway of a circle 
whose circumference takes in the territory 
bounded by the Mississippi River, the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Great Lakes, and is within the radius of 
the country’s densest population § and 
greatest purchasing and consuming power 
It is also well within the limits of the 
country’s richest resources of raw ma 
terials for manufacturing purposes, its 
fuel and its hydro-electric potentialities 
Likewise, it is within the circle of the 
country’s most prolific area of production 
in the various food crops that furnish 
sustenance for man, as well as within that 
very inner circle that embraces the most 
invigorating atmosphere, the most whole 
some water and all those other natural 
conditions that make for human health, 
happiness and length of days The annual 
lean temperature of this favored region 
s 55 degrees 

For many years Asheville has been noted 


is a tourist and health resort, its location 


being such that those weakened and en 








civilized world. 

The American Furniture Manufacturing 
Co. is a newer concern, but none the less 
important. It manufactures furniture ol 
high class, not only making use of the fi! 
grade of oak and other hardwoods to li 
secured from nearby forests, but also using 
mahogany imported from the tropics to hb 
turned into articles as handsomely fi! 
ished as can be found anywhere. 

The United States Furniture Manuf 
turing Co. also has a plant here in whi 
furniture bought “in the white” from othe! 
plants is given the finishing touches. 

The National Casket Co. maintains he 
a plant that cuts dimension stuff, a1 
sends it to other places to be put togethe! 
and finished. This is a very large plant 
and carries on its yards in stock ma) 
thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber 

The Azalea Woodworking Co. has 
important mill here, in which it makes 
terior trim of the highest class, a_ fin 
line of hardwocd flooring and wainscoting 
and also sash and doors 

Other woodworking plants are the pla 
ing-mills of the Williams-Brownell Planing 
Mill Co., J. M. English & Co. and J. L 
English; the box, table and table top fi 
tory of R. P. Foster; a mill that cut 
shuttle blocks, a veneer mill and a wago! 
factory 


Other manufacturing plants are a quilt 





mill, a mattress factory, metal shingle fa 





tory, harness and saddle factory, thre 

foundries and machine shops, flourins 
mills, with a department devoted to making 
hearts; a mica factory turning out mica in its 


sheet mica, punch mica and ground mica. There are a nun 


ervated by the overpowering heat, or with Db > 
ity iowered by the too rigorous cold + i 
of other sections, find immediate relief in r 
ts invigorating ozone, and many an invalid 
as been won back to health and strength CRYSTAL FALLS. SOURCE OF ASHEVILLE’S 
by a season spent amid its life-giving sur 
roundings. So well Known is it as a health and tourist resort that most a breakfast 
visitors express surprise when first made aware of the industrial and com- various forms 
mercial advantages abounding there. That these advantages are real and not ber of dairies that make butter of high grade. 


imaginary is proven by the careers of a numbe 


that have successfully put them to practical test 


Among the oldest of these are the Asheville Cotton 


r of manufacturing concerns 


Asheville lies within the chief hardwood zone of the South Appalachians 


and the products of its forests are brought handily to its mills. The mow 


Mills, established in tain section of North Carolina, rich in minerals and ores, is all readily a: 
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cessible from Asheville, and lies ready to pour its wealth of mine and ore 
bed into her furnace yards when they shall make the demand. 

\sheville is the center of potentialities for hydro-electric developments 
running to many thousands of horse-power. 


brought close to the city by easy railroad communication, and those de- 


The coal regions of Tennessee 
art 
siring to generate their own power can procure fuel at low cost. 

One of the greatest assets Asheville possesses as a manufacturing town is 
of heat and cold, an atmosphere that carries a 
high degree—a 
both, at the 
maximum amount of 


a climate free from extremes 
minimum of humidity—inspiring, 
climate that keeps the man who labors with hand or 


tonic to a 
brain, or 


invigorating, 


highest point of efficiency, enabling him to give the 
service throughout all the months of the year 

rhe labor is, for the most part, white, native born, intelligent, ambitious, 
loyal, free from strikes and other costly and annoying features frequently en 


countered in other localities. An expert of the highest standing, a large employer 
of labor, has often said that nowhere else in America can be found conditions 
equaling those in this section for the development of great working plants 
requiring the highest class of skilled labor. This labor can be employed at 


Asheville at the same wages or less that must be paid elsewhere for labot 


much less efficient, because living conditions are such that the same money 
represents more in the way of the necessaries, comforts and conveniences of 
life. The mild climate calls for much smaller expenditures for housing, cloth 
and fuel, while the long growing season makes food products cheaper than 


majority of manufacturing localities. 


it 


in the 


There are many articles of manufacture that could be made in Ashevilk 


with profit to the manufacturer in addition to those now being produced 
there. A partial list of these includes mills for making cotton fabries of 
various kinds, woolen mills, knitting mills, silk mills, factories for making 
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proved efficiency; a large number of private schools of high standing; 


churches in which all the leading denominations find representation 
paved streets, laid chiefly 
that 

boulevard is 


with brick 


many 


Asheville has almost forty miles of 


join on to improved roadways carry 
every side \ 45-foot 
Mountain by Dr. E. W 


will be open to the use of the automobile driving public The city 


and bitulithic, and these 


into the country on being con 


miles 
structed to the top of Sunset Grove, the owner, and 


also has 


an excellent electric railway system, 17 miles, furnishing quick access to all 


its parts, and reaching into several of its suburbs Also an interurban lins 


miles away There were 1952 
1, 1913 


custodian of one of the country’s great 


to Weaverville, an enterprising village nine 


phone subscribers January 1, 1910, and 2782 on January 


Mr. George W 


with unlimited means at his command, and with all the 


Vanderbilt, fortune 


world to choose fron 
most desirable spot in which to found a 


Asheville he 


selected the “Land of the Sky” as the 


great estate On a 12,000-acre tract adjoining founded a model 


town which he calls Biltmore, laid off a great park known by the same name 


s home 


and built a spacious chateau, where he makes h during a part of each 


veal He has established breeding farms, dairies, poultry-yards and numerou 


other adjuncts to modern high-grade agriculture, introducing many new bree 


of stock that have been of great benefit to the section, both in raising th: 


e stock bred and in showing what intelligently-directed effort wi 


grade of tl 


accomplish He also maintains a hunting preserve containing 120,000 acre 


and known as Pisgah Forest 


Asheville 
stock-raising and 


presents excellent opportunities for general 
The 


application of 


The country about 


farming, trucking, fruit-growing lands produce 


abundantly of the grains and grasses, and by the scientifi 


methods some high records in corn production have been achieved ir 


Buncombe county-—15S8 bushels and 54 pounds on one acre during 191 


being the high record Ca 























shirtwaists, overalls, working ig 
shirts, wood novelties, shoes, thrive throughout the year W h 
tables and table tops, furniture of a mimimum of feedin Da 
all grades, especially chairs; also ing is a branch of the agric 
factories for canning vegetables tural business that present n 
and fruits and fruit by-products. viting features in 11 ectiol ‘ 
(Asheville has a number of cause of the ch. 1 n n 
wholesale houses engaged in sell- food. Poultrying is rendered pro 
ing dry goods, notions, groceries, itable by practical ! 
hardware, saddles and harness, causes Sheep, hos and } 
furniture and meats, and they do ilso. thrive ipo! ! , 
a large business over a wide ex- grasses that grow through 
panse of territory. There are reater part of the year \ ! 
good openings for several more of truc crops 5 l ndat 
wholesale houses, notably those ind the market od fo 
handling shoes and hats that can be produced Ina ‘ 
In banking facilities Ashevill Western North Carolina has a ree 
measures up to all requirements. ord unsurpassed, havi | 
now has five banks with capital, sweepstakes premiur ‘ 
surplus and deposits of more than three National Apple Show 
six million dollars. Grape produc f i 
4 good index of the city’s many vineyards in the 
growth in business during the ibo \ 
same time is furnished by the annual cro] 
postoffice receipts, which were I ho \ 
$36,515.04 in 1900, $50,192.23 in mon sig 
1905, $74,877.80 in 1910, $77,765.39 ad 
in 1911, $82,336.73 in 1912. The the « , 
population of Asheville, including who tra 
suburbs, is 32,000, NORTH CAROLINA ELECTRICAL POWER CO I 
As a place of residence Ashe Source of Asheville’s Light and Power auditoriun f ‘ 
ville presents attractions almost in- } ma ‘ f 
imerable. Among these is an adequate and unfailing supply of pure water. The most popular points in the South for holding conventior ! } 
water is taken from: mountain streams, the entire area feeding which—some 1). ings, of which it entertains many each vear 
i) aeres—is owned and controlled by the city. This watershed is covered with Asheville is just now in the enjoyment of an impulse in buildi: that ex 
virgin forest, and wardens constantly protect it from such intrusion as might tends to both residence and business structures Many of these are imposi 
cause contamination deleterious to health. There is no cultivated land in the in size and modern and up-to-the-minute in design and finis} Chief amon 
boundary, and the water is, therefore, always pure. It is caught in the intake the buildings now in course of construction is Grove Park Inp, a hotel bei 
located nearly five hundred feet higher than the city’s business center, whence erected by Dr. E. W. Grove of St. Louis on the western slope of Sunset Moun 


is sent through the mains by gravity, meeting every requisite for a perfect 


water supply—purity, quantity and pressure 


In connection with the water system, there is a modern fire department 
With 21 
and two 80-horse-power Seagrave motor trucks equipped 


Gamewell fire-alarm stations, 250 fire-hydrants, two fire companies 
with 2000 feet of 
hose, extension and other ladders. Fire losses extremely low. 

Supplementing the water system is a sewer system of more than 50 miles 
that has been pronounced perfect. The great abundance of water makes it 
possible also to keep the streets clean, which is done by frequent washing. 

Asheville has compulsory vaccination for school children, thorough milk 
inspection, a modern abattoir with inspection of all meats not inspected by 
Being high, 2250 feet above sea level and free from standing 


the Government. 
water, Asheville has no mosquitoes, and therefore no malaria 

These rigid rules for the preservation of health are due to the efforts of a 
very active board of health, backed by a city government that is liberal in 
furnishing it with money and enforcing its rules. 


ordinance ever adopted in this country forbidding expectoration upon the side- 


Asheville enacted the first 


walks, and was the first to inaugurate an anti-fly crusade, and is said to be 
doing more than possibly any other city in the country in the way of adopting 
and enforcing protective measures for the health of its people. 

Other Asheville are its beautiful homes, in which culture and 


efinement are joined with the most generous hospitality; its public schools, 


features of 


oroughly modern and with courses of study running from primary grades 
through the grammar schools and topped off by a high school course of ap- 


g is 1OXS9 feet 


tain in the immense park that bears his name The bui 


built of stone quarried within a few hundred yards of its location. the oute1 


face of the walls being covered with the loose stone from the mountain sides 


tied into the walls and set in cement that is concealed from view Inside 
everything will be as rich and elegant as the outside is rugged and picturesque 
the intention of the owner being to have “not the largest, but the finest 
tourist hotel in America.” It will cost approximately $750,000 It ill be 
open about July 1 of the present year, and practicaliy every one of its 220 
rooms has been engaged for the summer. The Langren, an eight-story fire 
proof hotel, was completed at a cost of $325,000, and forma 
1912, while the Battery Park, fanious everywhere, has ju com) ‘ 
provements aggregating $75,000 

Asheville has an active Board of Trade with a large membe1 no 
its enterprising business and professional men whict is do xce lle 
work in bringing to the notice of the world the advantages of the city and 
section Much of the growth and progress of the past few years has beer 
due to the efforts of that very progressive organization, whi 


information desired by inquiring investors and visitors 


This, in brief, is the story of Asheville’s material attractions, without 


tempt to describe those ravishing allurements, of scenic splendor which hav 


made the city and its section famous, and which none but a poet's pen can 


adequately portray But he must be dead indeed to all sense of beauty 


can remain unmoved of appreciative interest amid suc} 


scenes of lovelil 


wrought by nature in her most lavish mood 
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Kenova, West Virginia, and the 
Wonderful Opportunities It Offers 


Meeting Place of Raw Materials, High Grade Fuel and Unusual 
Transportation Facilities 


}YING in the angle caused by the junction of the waters of the Big 
Sandy with those of the Ohio River, with Kentucky removed only 
by the width of the former stream and Ohio by that of the latter, 
Kenova, W. Va., possesses advantages of physical position and 
natural and artificial environment that are hard of duplication. 





In these days of conservation of resources of every kind, when a few 
cents per unit loom large in the aggregate cost of production, and every 
economy possible must be exercised in the manufacture and distribution of 
the output of mill and factory, the measure of a town's attractions for in- 
dustrial plants is written in figures of facilities for assembling raw materials 
and distributing finished products, in terms of heat-cost and power-produc- 
tion, in facts concerning labor supply and living conditions. By all these 
standards Kenova measures up to the best requirements. 

In the matter of transportation facilities Kenova is peculiarly blessed. 
The mighty Ohio, already navigable for boats of large size throughout most 
of the months of’ most years, is being so improved by the Government that 
it will have at all times, from Pittsburgh to Cairo, a nine-foot stage, so that 
boats freighted with coal or manufactures can pass up and down at will. 
The Big Sandy has already been locked and dammed from its mouth for 
many miles towards its mountain source, and is ready to pour into Kenova 
factories the wealth of forest and mine from its upper waters. These two 
streams form facilities that make for the greatest economy in assembly and 
distribution of materials and products. But they are by no means all the 
.lines of transportation that wait upon Kenova. 

The Norfolk & Western Railway, with its trunk line running direct from 
Hampton Roads, on the Atlantic seaboard, crosses the Ohio River at Kenova 
and plunges into the heart of the highly productive Middle West. Eastward 
it traverses the great Pocahortas coal region and the thickly timbered hard- 
wood section of the western slope of the Appalachians. For a good many 
miles on this eastward course from Kenova it runs in two branches, and both 
are valuable feeders for the plants now located in that town and to be located 
there. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, also having its tidewater terminals on 
Hampton Roads, passes through Kenova and into Kentucky on its Cincinnati 
way. Just over the border the Chesapeake & Ohio sends out two branches 
from its main line—one up the Big Sandy into the coal fields of Eastern Ken- 
tucky, the other into the famous Blue Grass region, past Mount Sterling, 
Frankfort and Lexington and on to Louisville. A few miles east it cuts 
through the New River and Kanawha coal fields, and throws out branches 
into the big timber districts that border the waters of the Guyan and Coal 
rivers. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has at Kenova the terminus of its Ohio River divi- 
sion the line that carries to Wheeling, Parkersburg and all the rich and 
populous West Virginia towns lying on the Upper Ohio. It connects with 
the main line at Parkersburg and Benwood, thus giving unexcelled connections 
to points east and west. 

A first-class electric interurban line runs through Kenova, joining it with 
Huntington, W. Va.; Catlettsburg and Ashland, Ky.; Ironton, Ohio, and in- 
termediate points. This road gives quick service, furnishing Kenova citizens 
all the conveniences, with none of the disadvantages, of residence in larger 
towns. 

In addition to being thus fortified in the matter of transportation, Kenova 
presents other telling points as a manufacturing center. First of these is its 
cheap fuel of inexhaustible supply. The greatest bituminous coal fields of 
the world are directly joined to Kenova by the Norfolk & Western and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroads, and the mileage to them is short. The amount of 
coal in these fields is reckoned in billions of tons, equal to the demands of 
hundreds of years, and they clinch the claim of Kenova to being a fuel center 
of inexhaustible supply. In coking qualities, in output of gas, or in power- 
generating potentialities, the coals centering at Kenova are not surpassed by 
those elsewhere—possibly not equaled. 

East, northeast and southeast of Kenova lie some of the richest gas-pro- 
ducing fields now known, and through a great pipe line that penetrates 
Kenova’'s borders these fields are pouring their fluid fuel into its Cincinnati 
market 
those using gas for manufacturing purposes at Kenova, thus giving that place 
the advantage of the most convenient fuel known for general manufacturing 


The company owning this pipe line makes an attractive price to 


purposes. 

Raw materials of many kinds are found within easy reach of Kenova 
the timbers of the valleys of the Big Sandy, the Twelve-Pole, the Guyan and 
other streams—poplar, the oaks, chestnut, ash, hickory, lin, hemlock, maple- 
al! these and many more woods abound in immeasurable quantities within 
the zone of Kenova’s transportation reach. Already there are some im- 
portant plants at Kenova engaged in manufacturing the products of these 
forests. Among them are a bending plant, a box factory, a company that 
makes auto spokes and oak-veneers, a concern that makes crossties in larg 
quantities, one that manufactures high-grade poplar lumber, and one or two 
sawmills. The quality of the timber tributary, the facilities of transportation, 
and the high class of labor procurable, make Kenova a most inviting site for 
furniture factories making furniture of the better qualities. Handles, spokes, 


boxes, crates and wood novelties of many kinds could be profitably manu- 
factured in Kenova. 

The quality of the limestone lying close about Kenova makes it an excel- 
lent site for lime-burning plants, and the other ingredients necessary to the 
making of Portland cement render it an almost ideal point for a plant of that 
kind. Glass sands of the best quality are easily brought there to meet the 
cheap fuel, and clays for making brick, sewer pipe, building and drainage 
tile and other things of a kindred nature are to be found on all sides. 

The living conditions in Kenova are most favorable. Lying in the great 
Ohio Valley which stretches up and down the river for many fertile miles, 
the town has the advantages that accrue from a highly productive agricul- 
tural region, enabling its residents to live well at much less cost than in 
communities less favored. The bottom lands that lie along both sides of the 
Ohio are famous for their productions of the trucking crops—potatoes, toma- 
toes, beans, cabbage, onions, lettuce, carrots, turnips, in fact, all the vege- 
tables known to the table—for melons, and the best of the standard fruits, as 
well as for the grains and grasses, and these enable the residents of Kenova 
and the other towns located in that section to live well at much smaller cost 
than is possible to residents of less favored communities. Not only that, but 
the same agricultural strength of the valley causes it to be filled with a 
farming class that is highly prosperous and helps to create a general pros- 
perity in which every individual community shares. 

The climate of the Kenova section is equable, free from extremes of heat 
and cold, and the nights are cool, even in midsummer, so that the artisan 
who puts in the day at work readily recuperates his strength from the sleep 
he enjoys at night. There is an abundance of pure, wholesome water, and 
conditions combine generally to make the location an extremely healthful on 

These things operate to attract a high class of laboring people, and 
consequence is that manufacturing plants established in Kenova have little 
trouble to secure plenty cf the best workmen. The labor now employed there 
is intelligent, ambitious and easily controlled. 

The manufacturer will look long before he finds another location offering 
advantages equal to those enumerated above—transportation facilities, easily 
assembled raw materials, cheap fuel of the very highest grade, unsurpassed 
living conditions, and plenty of high-class labor. But these are not all that 
Kenova has to offer. 

The Kenova-Huntington Land Co., which owns a large acreage in and 
about the town, has set aside a very considerable boundary for factory sites. 
Sites can be found there lying on one or other of the two rivers, where plants 
can have their own wharves, if desirable, giving them every advantage of 
river transportation. To any of these sidings may be easily thrown from the 
belt line that runs around the town and connects with all the railroads having 
trackage there. This gives the combination of convenience to both rail and 
water, a combination that cannot be excelled so far as shipping facilities are 
concerned. 

These sites will be furnished free of cost to such manufacturing concerns 
as wish to lecate in Kenova and can show their worth and their responsibility. 

Eight factories of various kinds are now pursuing profitable careers in 
Kenova, showing that the manufacturing business there is beyond the experi 
mental stage. 

Nor is the manufacturing business the only one offering good opportuni 
ties for profit. The excellent transportation facilities enjoyed by Kenova 
make it a good distributing point for general merchandise, and a number of 
jobbing houses would find it a most eligible location. One wholesale grocer) 
is already established there and is selling its goods over a wide expanse of 
country. 

Kenova has one bank, the First National, which pursues a most liberal 
policy in dealing with approved business institutions, and which is proving 
distinctly helpful in building up the commerce of the town. 

Kenova offers numerous attractions as a place of residence, in addition 
to those it possesses as a place for manufacturing and general business. It 
has an excellent system of public schools, the term running nine months each 
year. It has a number of church edifices, representing leading denominations, 
and the community tone is distinctly moral and religious. The fifteen-minute 
interurban car service between Huntington, W. Va., and Ashland, Ky., a half- 
hour’s run on either side of Kenova, brings the people of the town in close 
touch with cities of considerable size for shopping, for attending the theater, 
or for any other purpose for which they might wish to visit towns of larger 
growth. 

The location of Kenova is such that there are many beautiful residencé 
sites, and the home-builder has choice of living on the high bank overlooking 
the Ohio River, or back farther on the level land of the broad bottom, or 
upon the picturesque foothills that furnish a sweeping view of bottom, bank 
and river. 


Those desiring more detailed information concerning the extraordinary 
opportunities offered by Kenova for the successful establishment and opera- 
tion of manufacturing or commercial enterprises can secure it by communi- 
“ating with the Kenova-Huntington Land Co., Huntington, W. Va. The gen- 
tlemen composing this company are for the most part citizens of Huntington 
and of high standing in the business affairs of that city. Their names are 
the guarantee of any of the company’s undertakings. 
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VIEW OF NORFOLK FROM THE INNER HARBOR 

at 

8, . . © 

i Norfolk, Vir Pinia Natural nter of Great 

in 9 9 u a S w 

- + . 

: Industrial and Commer cial De velopments 
is 

_ ORFOLK, VIRGINIA, while claiming distinction as the second city portant seaport in the country There are shipped from Norfolk annually fo 
= on the Atlantic seaboard in importance in respect of transporta outside consumption 

. tion facilities, yields primacy to none in the matter of location 

7 and of harbor accommodations, health conditions, opportunities Peanuts, 2,700,000 bags, valued at $6.60 

ois for the profitable carrying on of manufacturing, commercial o1 Fertilizers, 275,000 tons, valued at », 400,01 





agricultural enterprises, or advantages and attractions as a place of residence Cotton, 655,000 bales, valued at = 00,0 
t Coal, 10,000,000 tons, valued at 25,000,001 


In the way of transportation facilities—for the assembling of raw ma Lumber, 700,000,000 feet. valued at 21 000.000 
; terials and the distribution of finished products—it has eight trunk lines of Oysters, crabs and fish, valued at » 000.000 
bi railway which, with their connections, have 42,000 miles of trackage, carry Vegetable foodstuffs valued at 15,000.00 
. ing into every section of the country, and broadly supplementing those natural 
lines of transportation, the Chesapeake Bay, numerous navigable rivers, and Norfolk is not only the greatest trucking center, it is the world’s gre 
the boundless waters of the Atlantic Ocean. The eight railways representing peanut market as well, and the second largest coal port. With the completiot 
this 42,000 miles of trackage have their deep water terminals at Norfolk, of the coal piers now under construction it will become the largest coal port 
- seven ocean-going steamship lines regularly fly their flags in Norfolk harbor, in the world. 
smaller lines carry the city’s commerce up and down Chesapeake Bay, and As a wholesale market also Norfolk's position is an import 
ns those still smaller carry traffic to and from the interior by way of the many number of houses do a big business, sending their traveling men out to covet 
; navigable streams that find their outlets there, while scores of tramp ships a wide expanse of territory, which is being further widened year |} ve 
ed visit the Norfolk docks in the course of the year, carrying cargoes to and The aggregate sales of these houses are very large The superb facilities for 
at from every seaport. It has been said, and truly, that at the Norfolk terminals handling freight, both in and out, render the city an exceptionally favorabl 
freight from any point in the United States reached by rail may be unloaded place for the jobbing business, and there are inviting openings for st other 
nd from cars on one side of a pier, and on the other be loaded into a vessel bound houses engaged in various lines 
es to any port in the world. \ city carrying on vast commercial and industrial undertakins st be 
” The railway lines centering in Norfolk are the Chesapeake & Ohio, the well provided with banking facilities, and in this respect Norfolk m« i 
of Norfolk & Western, the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, the to the requirements. It has 13 banks, State and national, which make the 
he Southern, the Norfolk Southern, the Virginian and the New York, Philadel following combined showings for the past three years 
1g phia & Norfolk. The steamship lines regularly visiting the harbor are the 
nd Clyde, the Old Dominion, the Chesapeake, the Merchants and Miners, the Year Capital and Surplus Deposits Cle 
re Baltimore Steam Packet and the Norfolk and Washington, and a long list of 1910 $6,173,591 $18,613,592 S158.618.4 
smaller ones too numerous to name, but each having its influence in building 1911 6.347.370 °°). 899.149 168.618.587 
ns up the commerce of the city. 1912 6,585,119 23,001,927 IS9,997,67¢ 
y There is a channel from Norfolk harbor through the world-famous Hamp 
in ton Roads to the Atlantic Ocean, 35 feet in depth and-varying from 300 to 450 rhe building operations increased from $95,800 in 1900 to $3,393,677 in 191% 
' feet in width, through which the largest ship afloat may pass in safety. The and taxable values rose from $65,619,700 in 1911 to $67.206.480 in 191 
value of the commerce annually carried through this channel to and from the The United States Government maintains a navv-vard on the south br 
: Norfolk docks, wharves and piers approximates $800,000,000 of the Elizabeth River at Norfolk. which is considered one of the most 
2 Standing side by side with harbor and transportation facilities in its effect portant, strategically and otherwise, on the Atlantic seaboard 4 mons 
o upon the growth and importance of Norfolk is the wonderful agricultural equipment are three immense drydocks, the largest of which can care fot 
.? country by which it is surrounded. According to the statistics of the Govern- biggest battleship afloat. The navy-vard represents an investment b 
of ment Agricuitural Department the 100 square miles of land within which Government of $9,000,000, and employs constantly some 00 met ee 
Norfolk lies produces annually crops of greater pecuniary value than any nection with it is the St. Helena training school, throus pass about 
ral other -100 contiguous square miles in the United States or Canada. This con 12 per cent. of the apprentices enlisted in the United Stat Nav | 
ng Stitutes the famous Norfolk-Portsmouth trucking section, from which is pro marine hospital, soon to be improved by the expenditure of $2,000,000 ss 
duced the green food supply of a large part of the North and West, and from other important adjunct It is the well-defined intention of t Gove 
on which were sent out during the year 1912 the great aggregate of 5,000,000 to fortify the entrance to Chesapeake Bay | the expenditure of at 
It packages, valued at $15,000,000. One of the items of this stupendous produc $3,000,000 in erecting fortifications at Cape Hen 17 miles fro 
ch tion was potatoes, of which more than 1,000,000 barrels were shipped. The Norfolk was founded in 1682. By 1840 it had grown t f a 10.9 
7 Other items were made up of 39 different fruits and vegetables in varying habitants, by 1880 to 21,966, by 1900 to 46,624, and a careful estimate in 191 
ite quantities. Yet with all this tremendous output the potentialities of the showed it to have a population of 83,044. It is estimated further 
I Norfolk section have been little more than hinted at, and there are thousands a radius of 15 miles from the center of the tv there are now 130.000 people 
se of acres of lands equal to the best now in cultivation that still lie idle and The progressive spirit of Norfolk finds expression throus ‘ ! 
! unused, awaiting the touch of the husbandman to awaken them to prolific and well-organized Board of Trade, wit} membership embracil the leadir 
: profitable production. business men of the city, and “The Board of Commer nd It 
As a commercial and manufacturing center Norfolk has long been im terests,”” commonly called “The Industrial Commissior i bo of 
portant, and has in the past few years grown much more so. There are now bers maintained by the city for the purpose of advertising 
ng . Within the Norfolk manufacturing zone some 350 manufacturing plants of the world and looking out after its general welfare fro ommet! ! 
o! many varieties and ranging in size from those with very few workmen to industrial point of view Any desired information about Norfoll he fu 
nk those employing them by the hundreds. The capital invested in these con- nished by the Industrial Commission 
cerns aggregates $20,000,000, the working force totals 13,500, and the annual As a place of residence Norfolk offers many attraction or Of 
ry products are valued at $40,000,000. Among them are knit goods of various handsome and well-attended churches, beautiful homes, and a1 telligent 
' kinds, silk, iron articles of many kinds, fertilizers, lumber, cutlery, farming refined, hospitable citizenship. The climate is delightful, the erage tempe 
implements, bricks, carriages and wagons, butter dishes, paper boxes, veneer ture being, for spring, 57; for summer, 76; for autumn, 61; for wint / 
I vegetable barrels, crates and boxes, wines and confectioneries. There is Seven seaside resorts are within easy reach of th city by boat or trolle 
on room for many more plants of these and other kinds, and those using power with many attractions during the season. In fact, Norfolk a city 


in large quantities will find coal cheaper at Norfolk than at any other im- passing attractiveness, viewed from any angle 
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The Textile Center of the South is 


HE marvelous growth of the South in late years as so graphically 
told in this publication is aptly illustrated in a specific case by 
the development of Greenville, S. C., a city of 35,000 inhabitants. 
It is a city of many and varied activities—agricultural, civic, edu- 





= eational, financial, industrial and railroad. Its general progress 
in every line of activity is indicated in the fact that its population during the 
last ten years has increased 70 per cent. 

Located at the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the very heart 
of the Piedmont section, with an altitude of 1054 feet, rainfall of 52 inches, a 
mean annual temperature of 59 degrees, Greenville has as fine a climate 
as is to be found anywhere. It knows no extreme 
changes in temperature, the humidity is low, and the 


The Greenville Female College and Chicora College have both more than 
doubled in the past ten years. Coupled with the many activities of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations and forty-seven 
churches, they have served to create a strong moral sense throughout the city. 

According to the United States Bureau of Labor, the cost of living in South 
Carolina is lower than in any other State in the Union. This fact, together 
with Greenville’s fine, bracing climate, her jealous regard for civic improve- 
ment and her unusual educational advantages, are especially attractive con- 
siderations to those who seek places of residence in which the living con- 
ditions are most inviting. 


Building For the Past Fifteen Months. 





Building in Greenville has gone forward by leaps and 


atmosphere not too rarefied by excessive altitude. The i : bounds during the past three years. The permits for 
water suppls come . from springs near the top “ Paris GREENVILLE FACTS 1912 exceed in amount those for 1911 by 16 per cent. 
Da Tig ot igh BE OAT TT at Saks ich. Sinn a temperature : 59, The following table shows the business and industrial 
times the ordinary demand, and is very pure. lowest i St buildings begun or completed in the past fifteen months: 
Po Pri Rr s, (exelus of Money 
Living Conditions. 2 oe ee PE NE iinccdckaud shesncdeenc een eae $75,000 00 
The Board of Health inspects all dairies, examining EDD 62,000 Dunean Mill....... 1,125,000 00 
the milk from each at least once a month. No hog or r ic os Bz. ropert Westervelt Mill.... 1,125,000 00 
other animal may be sold within the limits of the city cer y ies : = stipe xm Brandon Mill (addition)........ tere ees 500,000 00 
without being inspected before and after killing at the aor a G ait Becm Carolina Mill (addition)................+.. 100,000 00 
City Abattoir, which is under its direct supervision. Teka ga oa a _ “ Woodside Mill (addition).... rieeerae a 500,000 00 
There is rigid inspection of all fruitstands, green gro- i \ Piedmont Bonded Warehouse & Comp. Co.. 125,000 00 
ceries, restaurants and hotels, and all food that is dis- ‘ I W Negro, 14—1 17 Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co...... 200,000 09 
eased, or for any reason unfit to eat, is condemned and ; , mS liieidiamiincee oe 8 G. S. & A. Electric Line Station. . 20,000 00 
destroyed \ll imported meats are examined imme- Water § v: Fr ountain spring American Machine Co..........-.-.++++++ 75,000 00 
diately on arrival I’ M tau - _— Southern Bell Telephone Co........ eae 25,000 
Greenville’s death rate of 14.5 per thousand—all mene :- grag. as daily — Pinckney Street BOOM... +++. 35,000 iH) 
ages—tells the story of its exceptional healthfulness. water Greenville Female College....... canta en 
Several years ago the Municipal League employed Pavep Srry 6 4) P nt Baptist Courier (ieetecnewne ree ery 5,000 
Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey of Boston to work up a plan for a _~ ia. oun cee monger Advocate 5,000 00 
system of parks, boulevards, playgrounds, civie centers, is Sea octne uO "25 menviaduage Building. ..........++++++00. 10,000 ss 
etc. Since that time the Park and Tree Commission 1 30 to 35 Elks’ Club....... eee ee en ere ee 10,000 00 
of the city has been carrying out these plans, and now Bowley- Miler ane Wei he a be a Sec etic 
the city has a park that is fast developing into a place Thea : : , oom — Gower-Houston Building. ...............44. 12,000 4 
of beauty and a recreation center for the city’s growing " . | ee . See HI. P aoe une ed 60,000 Tl) 
population di eae iin ake Main Street Bridge. ........ 2.0 (ae ews 50,000 00 
During the past six or eight years there has been ' 7 ft oo i Two Miles City Railway (Electric)..... 20,000 ™ 
oe eee tenéien of the nawer etiine aah ial: nates Ne my i aaa gS ee eee ere €0,000 00 
aaa aa iae tn ike will nite eet nearly $700.- the Sout n Text I try. Wit n SPROONT TNs vic vcndincssewsevowcses 20,000 00 
yi a ETN TE PRC OR a Ege te Ma aang Bat S ge Wallace Building................. 50,000 00 
000 on these improvements since bs D ‘ mber, 1910, when ' SOOO HOOD: Carolina Phosphate Co. Plant.............. 100,000 00 
the work now under construction is completed, the $1 d from Greenville, ‘ as cd oy a 
itd : : Furman-Gassaway Building................ 50,000 00 
citizens are urging a steady enlargement of sewerage BANKS: 10 ty. ' Mrondie Butldtee . occ gc goo ggcecncncncnccne 25.000 00 
and street work, in order to have the very best. ‘ t SO967,000 
: Surp 1 1% GO0,000 Pre eee ee err 250,000 00 
The public school system of Greenville embodies all 1h 4,000,000 
grades up to and including a good high-school course of \s Va eae eae ee : ea 
four years In addition, there are two preparatory 600,000, ee Total... $5,987,000 00 
schools under denominational supervision and two busi Rat ‘ Southern, Atlantie ¢ t I : : 
ness colleges. The schools in the cotton-mill villages ; . ae \ir , rer .s p a Agriculture in Greenville County. 
around the city are well equipped and well attended with : : i. Agriculturally, Greenville county is extremely well 
1500 pupils, under the instruction of some thirty teach ae r eee oe located. From the northern portion, reaching into the 
ers. These schools are run on a co-operative basis, the moo I tt <n < Charlott Blue Ridge Mountains, the land slopes gradually, until 
mills supplementing funds secured from the county, ~ ha : - toe at in the south it is gently rolling. The entire county is 
thus insuring instruction for nine full months without Ise tov t well drained, and underground streams give a supply 
of water at a reasonable depth. The land is clay fo 











interruption. These schools have libraries, some hav: 


ht 
i) 


kindergartens, and in others the pupils are taug 
cooking, sewing, woodwork and manual arts of various kinds. In addition, in 
some of the villages, through their Young Men's and Young Women's Chris 
tian Associations, night classes are conducted in textile work, domestic 
arts, etc. 

There are in the city three institutions of collegiate rank. namely. Furman 
University, for boys, and Chicora College and the Greenville Female College 
for girls. These institutions draw patronage from South Carolina particularly, 


but also from throughout the Southeastern States, and are rapidly growing 


dation, with a light loam surface 

A wide variety of crops are grown: cotton, any staple crop raised else- 
where in the South, all grains, ete. Corn, wheat and oats are the principal 
grain crops, and all yield abundantly. In the boys’ corn-growing contests 
yields from 113 bushels down have been made and handsome profits secured 
During 1912 several boys grew more than 190 bushels an acre at an average 
cost of about 35 cents per bushel. Cotton produces from one-half to two bales 
per acre, short staple, but the farmers are growing the upland long staple 
more and more, and thereby realizing from 4 to 6 cents per pound premium. 
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DENEAN MILL, GREENVILLE, S.C. THE ONLY COTTON CLOTH MILL IN THE UNITED STATES HAVING INDIVIDUAL ELECTRIC DRIVE THROUGHOUT. 


if you think of loenting or Investing in the South, read what is said on these two pages about 
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Greenville, South Carolina 



































than Probably the greatest agricultural opening is in live-stock. Farmers can large business of the Hobbs Dry Goods Co., the Osceola Commission Co., the 

the graze their stock almost all winter by growing clovers, vetches, rye, rape and Wilson Company, the Greenville Cotton Mills Co., selling mill products, ete. 

ven similar crops. Bermuda, blue, Italian rye and various other grasses afford Greenville is one of the largest inland cotton markets in the Southeast 

city. an abundance for summer grazing. Hogs have been produced here weighing The annual cotton receipts amount to 113,000 bales, of which about 13,000 

uth 400 pounds at § to 12 months at a cost of 214 to 4 cents per pound, which sell come by wagon and 100,000 by rail. This means that actually 113,000 bales 

ther at 714 to 10 cents per pound on foot. of cotton are annually sold in Greenville, of which the local mills consume 
ove- In the southern portion of the county the farmers import beef cattle from 65,000, while 48,000 are reshipped to other points 

con- North Carolina and Tennessee, feed them from 90 to 120 days, and then sell Greenville is also central to the cottonseed-oil mill industry of this State 

con- them in the Northern markets. While they make an actual profit on the gain Five of the seven counties having $150,000 or more invested in this industry 

in weight of the cattle, the main object is to enrich their lands by returning in 1912 are in the Piedmont section. In eleven counties in this portion of the 
the barnyard manures. By this process they have increased the value of State there are 59 mills. 
their lands five and sixfold. The American Machine & Manufacturing Co., 

and No section is more suitable for dairying than Green- one of Greenville’s largest industries, is making a 

~~ ville county. The cattle tick, which has had such a det- "| specialty of cotton oil mill machinery. This company 

. rimental influence on dairying and cattle-raising over GREENVILLE NEEDS | has just opened sales offices in Dallas, Tex. It covers 

ig the South, has been eradicated from this county, and A million-dollar bank not only the South, but does an international business 

; u Greenville has been pronounced free by the Federal Industries related to textiles as well. Contracts for several carloads of machinery, 

sa authorities. Dairy products yield handsome profits; Ladies’ underwear, waists. cotton some of which have been shipped, while others are bi 

y a0 and the railroad facilities are such that shipments can dress gocds, et ing made, have recently been closed for plants in Mexi 

. on easily be made as far north as Washington. eee t¢ ry co and Peru 

00 Almost all kinds of fruits, except tropical, can be ates: and car factory Greenville is one of the leading points of the State 

) on grown in Greenville county. In the northern portion — for the following manufactories Clothing, glass, to 

) On apples of fine flavor and good keeping qualities can be bacco and cigars, electricity, fertilizers, flour and grist, 

» 00 grown, and there is a great opening for this industry. Paper box factory foundry and machine shops, ice, mineral and soda 

00 Peaches, plums, apricots, cherries and other fruits do Woodworking plants waters, lenses and optical supplies, mantels, fixtures 

wit well. Practically all vegetables are easily grown, and Department stores and hardwood finish, flour, extracts, foundry and ma 

00 the opportunities for truck farming are good. This is A partment-houses chine shop products, et 

an especially true in view of the large industrial population i incidiintailin initiate. ieitintne wilt dies 

of Greenville which can be reached without shipping “ereilices ! notion nd sh Transportation and Financial Facilities. 

expense. Expansion of Greenville is on th n line of the Southern, New 
The Textile Industry. Livestock raising York to New Ori I It the northern terminus of 
Dairying } So ern Sou ( " ! ! hern ter 

Greenville is now the real center of the Southern Fruit growing minus of the Atlantic ¢ t Line’s South Carolina sy 

a textile industry. This is true from the standpoint of rail- tel termil f the Greenville & Knoxville. now und 
YY road mileage. From Greenville to Lynchburg on the construction Knox Tent ind the northern 
A north is 314 miles; to Montgomery on the west, 335 miles; to Savannah on terminus of the Greenville, Spartanburg & Anderson. These various systems, 
the south, 253 miles; to Raleigh on the east, 281 miles. running north, east, south and west, give Greenville an excellent passenget 

00 It is true also with regard to the extent of textile manufactur At t service of 56 daily 

0 close of 1911 the five States of Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro The Greenville, Spartanburg & Anderson Railway, a high-speed electric 
) lina and Virginia had 93 per cent. of the spindles and 94 per cent. of the looms freight and passenger line, has been completed from Greenwood and Ander 
0 of the entire Southern States. South Carolina alone had 36 per cent. of the son to Greenville, a distance of 70 mil and construction is now under way 

00 spindles and 43 per cent. of the looms of the fourteen Southern States. Dur from Spartanburg to Greenville. This line will eventually cover the entir« 

00 ing 1912 the Greenville mills expanded their capital by $2,250,000. The last Piedmont section of the Carolinas 

00 report of the South Carolina Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce and The early completion of the Greenville & Knoxville Railroad is assured 

10) Industries shows that in 1912 in eleven counties of the Piedmont section of This will be the shortest road from Ohio River points and the West to deep 

00 South Carolina, no point in which is more than 75 miles from Greenville, water at Charleston, Port Royal and Savannal 

00 there are over $62,750,000 invested in plants, operating 3,250,000 spindles and Traffic officials of the lines serving Greenville have assured the Chamber 

, over 71,000 looms, consuming over 600,000 bales of cotton annually. Thess of Commerce that they will do everything possible to place Greenville on a 

" figures mean that within 75 miles of parity, so far as freight rates are con 
Greenville is concentrated 75 per cent. cerned, with competitors in other 
of this State’s textile industry. points.- The extensive developments in 

Greenville is central in view of the the way of industrial tracks, war 
ell number of mills controlled from this houses po terminals. together with 
city. The presidents of 41 mills live such announcements as that of the 
in Greenville, and here are located the Chestesten & Western Candiinn (htt 
iS purchasing departments of 48 mills, ‘ ene. Tans or ahh intel 
ly with a total capital of $27,000,000, bh ; ay 
operating 1,700,000 spindles and 41,000 72,000,000 in the immediate future to 
looms. The largest single buyer of ke care of increased business, show 
=e. textile machinery and equipment in the railroad future of this city 
the Southern States lives in Green- The city has nine banks, with cay 
sts ville. He buys for practically 2,000,- surplus and profits of $1,500,000 

d 000 spindles, in addition to those 1 deposits of $4,000,000. Deposits 

ge above referred to. The extent of his have increased 75 per cent. in the past 

es operations are suggested by the fact four years. Bank clear re stead 

le that last year he bought $1,000,000 y increasing, Untii now amount 
worth of electrical equipment alone. to about $40,000,000 annuall 

Several important facts result from This city is the home of four insur 

this concentration: ance companies: the Home Fund Life, 

a (1) This city gets an abundance of the Southeastern Life, the American 
the best textile labor, for which liv- WOODSIDE COTTON MILLS, GREENVILLE, 8. C. Home Fire, and the Mountain City 
ing conditions are made especially at- When additions now under construction are finished this will be the largest te Fire Insurance Co. These companies 
tractive by the welfare work of the  cvtton mill plant int United States under one r are controlled by local capital and 
mills. The very healthful climate I ed by local people They ar 
enables the operatives to do more and better work here than in other factory keeping Southern money in the South, and are lending a great deal for 
centers. various forms of development in this territo! Their rapid growth assures 

/ (2) The large machinery houses and other concerns catering to the textile Greenville’s becoming a leading insurance cente! 

: ‘ trade are more and more moving their Southern sales offices to Greenville The Chamber of Commerce of Greenville is an aggressive commercial 
The Saco-Lowell shops have just opened offices here; the Southern business organization that is constantly working for her development The men 
of the Barber-Colman Company is all handled through Greenville now. The bership comprises the leading business men and interests, and it is thei 
Chamber of Commerce is negotiating with several other concerns, some of spirit of “Work Together for Greenville’s Good” that is very largely r 
whom have already definitely decided to come to Greenville sponsible for Greenville’s rapid development While Greenville is anxious 

(3) To the industry based upon cotton-mill products, whether main, sub- to secure new capital, new people and new industries, it is especiall) 
sidiary or waste, Greenville affords an abundant supply of raw materials interested in securing those that will reasonably prosper here, and that 
| These arguments are borne out by the recent closing of negotiations by which _will not come until satisfied with the special inducements this city offers 

— a plant will remove to Greenville from another State; by the successful opera- to them in the way of future business, living conditions, railway facil 





tion of the Nuckasee Manufacturing Co., making men’s underwear; by the ties, etc 


Greenville, S. C., and address a communication to the Secretary of the Greenville Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Electric City: Anderson, South Carolina 


The Center of Industrial and Agricultural Activities 


HE city of Anderson, in the highlands of South Carolina, makes 
the claim to being one of the most attractive places in the United 
States fcr homeseekers and settlers. In addition to the charm 


of a bracing climate, Anderson is one of the manufacturing cen- 





ters of the Piedmont belt, and is also in the county that produced 
the largest yield of cotton in the United States-—88,000 bales of short staple 
and 3900 bales of long staple—in the season of 1911-12. The average yield 
is about 70,000 bales a year. And there are in Anderson county nearly enough 
spindles to make all of this virgin lint into cloth of many kinds and grades of 
usefulness. 

Within the city limits of Anderson are nine cotton mills having an aggre- 
gate capital of nearly $4,000,000, and in the county there are six other mills 


with a capitalization of $2,831,000. The following table will be of interest: 








Name. Capital. Spindles. Looms. 
Anderson Cotton Mills.. $800,000 71,392 1,844 
Brogon Mills ..... ee rad aa 2 657,400 27,780 900 
Conneross Yarn Mill......... ae 75,000 11,200 Te 
Cox Mantfacturing Co. ......ccecssess 350,000 25,000 400 
Gluck Mills ......... area ; ‘ 450,000 : 672 
CO Wei awed cecdcses eens 800,000 6: 1,500 
Riverside Manufacturing Co.. f 386,250 20,272 
H. C. Townsend Cotton Mill..... . 115,000 5,016 
Toxaway Mills ........ oa 345,375 28,000 724 

$3,979,025 282.932 6,040 
Other cotton mills in Anderson county are: 

Name Capital Spindles Looms 
Belton Mills $700,000 58,592 1,394 
Chiquola Manufacturing Co 358,000 $1,280) 1,000 
Jackson Mills 350,000 21,504 640 
Pelzer Manufacturing Co 1,000,000 135,000 3,100 
Pendleton Cotton Mill 123,150 15,754 eae 
Williamston Mills 300,000 32,256 S16 

$2,831,150 304,186 6,950 
Cotton mills in Anderson 3,979,025 282.932 6,040 
Total for county and town $6,810,175 587,118 12,990 


The nominal capitalization of the cotton mill industry in Anderson does 
not represent the amount invested Pelzer, for instance, is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, and has an investment of $2,000,000. The total amount invested 
in all manufacturing enterprises in Anderson county is $12,500,000, including 
additions now under way, and the total value of the output is $12,600,000. 

The annual output of fertilizers is $540,000; of the cotton-cil mills, $617,000, 
and of cotton mills, with the increases expected this year, $10,600,000. In mill 
communities in Anderson county are 16,000 persons, 5700 of them employes. 
The output of the machine shops of the county is valued at $140,000. 

Anderson has always had a steady, sure and upward-development. The 
prospect is that this growth is sure to be greater in 1913 than in any other 
year in the history of the Electric City. In 1912 the business men here built 
Anderson College, representing $165,000 of local money, and completed the 
Anderson County Hospital, one of the best equipped institutions in the United 
States. A male academy for boys was built, the Frazier Academy. A sepa- 
rate hospital for the negroes, an additional school for the negroes and another 
for the whites are planned. 

\mong the other big enterprises under way in Anderson for the approach 

















ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, ANDERSON COLLEGE. 


ing building season are a theatre, a passenger station for the Blue Ridge Rail- 
way Company to cost $75,000, a passenger station for the interurban electric 
railway, known as the Piedmont & Northern, which last year spent nearly 
half a million dollars in Anderson. Should the Southern Railway Company, 


which owns the Blue Ridge, build it to Knoxville, Tenn., Anderson would be 
the first important stop between Columbia and Knoxville. 

Anderson comes honestly by her soubriquet, “The Electric City.” This is 
the first city in the United States to which electricity was delivered from a 
distance. The first power plant of this kind was built at High Shoals in 1894 
by William C. Whitner, and the power conveyed to Anderson for the opera- 
tion of a lighting system. The success of this enterprise stimulated other 
operations, and the very next year the great power development at Pelzer and 
the adding of a big new mill followed the High Shoals successful experime 

William C. Whitner and William S. Lee, both of Anderson, gave impetus 
to the building of the great electrical power development known as the South 
ern Power Company. Mr. Lee is now the active head of that company in the 
field, and has promoted the Piedmont & Northern Railway Company. This 
is a development of an Anderson project. A few years ago Anderson started 
a local electric railway line and it paid well. As a result the promoters ex 
tended the lines to Belton, 10 miles distant, and the Anderson to Belton li 




















COURTHOUSE, ANDERSON, S.C, 


was the first link of the chain which now extends from Greenwood to Gre« 
ville. This line, backed by the leading capitalists of the American Tobacco 
Company, promises ultimately to cover with a network of lines much of | 
Piedmont section tributary to Anderson and the other industrial centers ot 
the Carolinas, and will probably be extended to Atlanta. * 

Anderson is a most attractive section for the health and home seeker, for 
the investor, and the manufacturer desiring an advantageous location for the 
establishment of new enterprises. The surrounding country offers unusual 
advantages to farmers seeking a Southern home. 

Two of the strong assets of Anderson are the fertility of the country and 
the exceptionally high class of farmers. The most modern farming machinery 
is used, and throughout the county are evidences of the most improved 
methods of fertilization and crop culture. The combination of soil and climat: 
in this favored section permits the raising of two or three crops on the same 
ground during the same year. Many homes of the farmers have every mod 
ern convenience of city houses. The automobile as a pleasure and business 
vehicle is in evidence everywhere throughout the county. 

Though Anderson county is one of the foremost cotton manufacturing 
centers of the South, cotton manufacturing does not absorb every industrial 
interest. The town is admirably located with relation to other raw materials, 
and other factories have been established here and have proven as successfu! 
in their operation as the cotton mill industry. Every advantage of favorab| 
climatic conditions, of an abundance of cheap power available from the large 
hydro-electric developments throughout this section, and a large labor supp!) 
of the highest quality, make this an exceptionally attractive place for t! 
widest diversity of industrial operations. There is probably no place wher« 
labor conditions are better. The working people are largely native Angi 
Saxons with inherited traits for industrial employment. They are intelligent, 
industrious and ambitious. 

In addition to the strong position of Anderson with respect to transports 
tion facilities and the rich surrounding country, it has large banking facilities 
for carrying on extensive operations. There are seven banking institutions 
here with resources of approximately $3,000,000, and a dozen or more at othe! 
points in the county In addition to existing railroad lines, it is quite prob 
able that Anderson will be on the main line of the Piedmont & Northern in 
Its projected extension from Greensboro, N. C., to Atlanta. 

The Anderson Chamber of Commerce was recently organized with a larg 
membership for the purpose of making the advantages of the city and count 
known to the world. A campaign of publicity will scon be under way. T! 
organization will have as a part of its staff an expert agricultural secretar) 
who will work in connection with the Farmers’ Unions of the county looking 
to a still further bettering of agricultural conditions and the diversificati« 
of farming, and at the same time more firmly cementing the ties of frien 
Ship and interest which now bind the town and county together. 

From a past of distinguished performances and a present of full pro 
perity, Anderson looks joyfully forward to a future of progress. 
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A Typical Southern Woman's College--Converse 


(A descriptive letter, supposed to be written by an uncle to his niece who expects to attend College.) 


Y Dear Elizabeth—Remembering that you expect to enter college 
next fall, I have incidentally, during my trip through the South, 
made observations upon some of its schools for young women 
with the hope of aiding you in your decision. Among the four or 
five institutions of this kind—I mean schools that do real college 





work—I was particularly struck with what I heard of Converse College. It 
seems to have a rare individuality, a unique place in the public mind, and 
one is impressed by the intense loyalty of its graduates—a loyalty due not 
merely to their admiration for its educational standing, but especially to their 
affection for the place itself. 

You have heard of the rapid growth of cotton-cloth manufacturing in this 
Piedmont section of the South, and it is interesting to hear that Converse 
College is in a sense the product of the idealism and liberality of the pioneers 
in this movement. Mr. D. E. Converse, for whom the college is named, anid 
those who co-operated with him in its establishment were pre-eminent as lead 
ers in the new industrialism, and the present trustees are nearly all connecte1 
with cotton mills as presidents, directors or stockholders. 

Now, I do not wish you to imagine for a moment that Converse is itself an 
industrial school. If | were to characterize it at the beginning of my descrip- 
tion, I would emphasize its broad, open-minded and open-hearted cultural 
policy, free from fads and whims and transitory “isms” of every kind. It is 
concerned primarily with doing its work in the best way with the best spirit, 
under the best ¢onditions, believing that this will do more to keep its gradu 
ates capable of straight thinking, pure feeling and effective doing than wild 
preachments and daring experiments. 

1 like its balance, combined with a careful progressiveness—its grip on 
the best things in the past and its outlook toward the best things for the 
future. 

You are doubtless familiar with the oft-repeated accusations against 
women's colleges, viz., that nothing is done to produce good home-makers, 
and that college-bred women (as well as men) do not “connect up” instantly 
and easily with present day world-life. Some of our high-grade institutions 
are endeavoring to meet these criticisms by introducing and emphasizing 
courses in domestic science, the industrial arts and business. To my mind, 
this is rather a superficial remedy if administered alone. The trouble does 
not lie chiefly in a lack of knowledge of these things, though surely a scientific 
understanding of them will not be amiss; but fundamentally in failing to keep 
in touch with them during one’s residence in college. Ordinarily a young 
college woman spends four years of her life, when she would naturally be 
equipping herself for her domestic and social affairs, in an environment that 
is fcreign to such interests in the form in which she will encounter them 
afterwards. Her surroundings in college smack of hotel, club, convent or 
common boarding-house living, and her spirit, manner and ideals assume a 
type and tone that do not suggest the rest, comfort and gentle renovating 
power of the model home. The problem, then, is, in addition to such instruc 
tion in the classroom as will give her an intelligent insight into the con- 
structive side of domestic activities, to keep her in hearty sympathy with 
the life itself. It is this policy at Converse that impresses the visitor at once. 
Its furnishings, adornments, arrangements of every kind, while not lavish or 
luxuricus, are such as might be duplicated in any well-ordered home, and 
are at the same time models of good taste. These matters are in charge of a 
Dean, who might aptly be termed the professor of domesticity. 

The relations between the officers and students are simple, unaffected, 
kindly, thoughtful and mutually helpful. A frankness, an unsuspiciousness, 
an unconsciousness of self, dominate the institution, and make one feel that 
she is in a normal, sane and socially helpful atmosphere. From the moment 
you enter the halls you are received with a quiet, sincere, friendly welcome, 
wholly without display, as if you had always been an inmate of the home and 
were cnly coming in to occupy your accustomed place. The same attitude 
toward you continues throughout your school career and thoroughly accords 
with the note of simplicity and quiet dignity suggested by its interior 
appointments. 

The general life of the institution is also affected by its happily chosen 
location. When a college is almost entirely isolated, either by its secluded 
situation or restricted policy, from the great world outside, scope is given for 
distorted and contracted views of things, the cultivation of mannerisms, and 
scmetimes of dangerous and unsound philosophies. The mania “just to be 
different” develops a type of young woman who does much by her absurdities 
to make well-balanced people doubt the value of the higher education. Con- 
verse is in the residence section, a mile and a quarter from the heart of a 
beautiful city of 25,000 people, who insist on having neatly kept and well- 
paved streets, up-to-date buildings, the best public utilities—in other words, 
the material appointments of a modern town—and better still, many of them 
being graduates of either Converse or Wofford (a college for young men at 
the other end of the place), they are noted for their literary and artistic activi- 
ties and for their church-going. The college buildings occupy almost the 
center of a campus of over 50 acres, and while the grounds are surrounded 
by residences and fronted by a street-car line and a boulevard, it has an air 
of “keeping its distance,” and partakes of the quietness of its groves while 
it retains a subconsciousness of its vital connection with community affairs. 
This is partly the explanation of the tone of genuineness in the girlhood of 
Converse students. They are not recluses or bluestockings or spectacled in- 
vestigators of the noxious and the curious, but simply straightforward, sensi- 
ble and graceful maidens, unconscious whether they do or do not belong to 
the great world and confident that they have nothing against it and that it 


can have nothing against them. Consequently | was not surprised in travel 
ing through the South to find them falling into their places in the home, the 
church, the Sunday-school, the social circle, even the business houses, as if 
it were the thing to do, without doubting their ability to cope with new situa 
tions, even though without any specific professional training for them, and 
yet without crudeness and awkwardness 

Some of this, I think, is due to the splendid type of young woman the 
college manages to attract to its halls It does scarcely any active soliciting 
of students, and being absolutely undenominational (its charter makes it inde 
pendent of Church or State), it cannot expect the clergy or ecclesiastical 
assemblies to help it. It does its work steadily, unostentatiously and con 
scientiously, and maintains its registration almost solely through the loyal 
efforts of its former students. Nevertheless, it has a constantly growing area 
of patronage, stretching from New York to Texas and from Colorado to the 
\tlantic Seaboard, and fills its dormitories (accommodating from 175 to 200) 
with representative young women from all these sections 

My letter is growing so lengthy that I can barely sketch some other salient 
features. For one thing, your parents can entrust you to the Converse people 
and feel confident that they will take good care of your body. The climate 
itself is a benediction, so well-balanced and exhilarating, almost entirely fre« 
from extremes of cold or heat, and outdoor sports of all kinds adapted to 
young women are a part of the program But the thing that commended this 
side of the college to me is the ample provision made for the persona! super 
vision of the students’ physical welfaré \ good physician resides in the 
buildings, a trained nurse presides over the infirmary, and a physical director, 
a product of the best schools of the kind in America, utilizes the large and 
well-furnished gymnasium for the purpose of promoting health rather than 
athletic ability and prowess. I have seldom enjoyed as good table fare in the 
best hotels as was served me in the Converse College dining hall 

At the close of the meal | was intensely interested in hearing a numbet 
ot announcements made by young ladies in different parts of the room, all of 
them referring to student government and Y. W. C. A. affairs. For you must 
understand that student government at Converse is one of the first ventures 
cf the kind made by any Southern college, and has proved itself to be not only 
most efficient in producing an ideal student life, but is itself a most potent 
educative factor. And the Y. W. C. A., embracing nearly every inmate of the 
household, conducting its Bible and Mission Study classes and doing both 
home and foreign mission work, makes itself felt in every college activity, 
and, bringing together girls of every leading church upon a platform of prac 
tical religion, is a telling example of Christian unity 

What is the standing of Converse among the women's colleges of the 
Scuth? This question doubtless has been lingering in the back of you 
consciousness all this time and I will try to answer it. The Southern Asso 
ciation of Colleges limits its membership to those institutions of the best type 
that require at least 14 units for admission to the Freshman Class and give 
standard college courses. There are just five colleges for women in the 
South that belong to the Association, and Converse is one of them. In ex 
amining into its policy and organization as a college, I wish to commend to 
you its “group system” of studies. It admirably solves the problem of giving 
you a mastery of one subject supported by a background of general culture 
If you wish to make yourself a specialist, or fit yourself for a college position 
or prepare to do a specific service for your community, here in one of these 
groups ycu will find the well-laid ground work for subsequent university 
courses. It is the Johns Hopkins “group” idea rather than the Harvard “free 
election” idea 

Now, I have always contended that no woman can afford to underestimate 
the artistic element in her training. One thing seems to be settled, viz., that 
in America, however it may be otherwise in foreign countries, the gospel of 
the fine arts must be propagated by the women rather than by the men And 
so Converse College has accepted this doctrine and has fostered the artistic 
both in spirit and in form It gives its work in music, painting and drawing 
a strong cultural caste—interpretation is the invariable key to ali of its 
activities of this kind—but makes these subjects vital and interesting, and 
its products will do credit to representative studios and conservatories any 
where. You have doubtless heard of its great Music Festival, which has been 
given every spring for over {wenty years It was the pioneer venture of 
this kind in the South, and although others have sprung up in its wake, it 
still maintains its supremacy People from all over the South and musicians 
from the North and West attend it, and by examining its announcements you 


will see that the most noted soloists of all kinds in the world of music have 


been heard under its auspices. Its own choral work, tested by giving th 
classic oratorios and operas, is of the highest quality and reveals a freshness 
and vitality not often noted in the choruses of the best opera-houses 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the Spartanburg people and Converse 
College are singularly welded together. They started, under the leadership 
of Mr. Converse, by putting their money into it, and they have responded to 
its minor calls from time to time. But last summer they gave a signal in 
stance of their devotion to it. The college needed $100,000, and in a week 
the citizens of Spartanburg, aided by a half-dozen friends outside, responded 
with $107,500. Every girl who comes to Converse is looked upon by Spartan 
burgers as a new member of a large and growing family. When she leaves 
for vacation the town is overcast with a gray haze, and when, in the orthodox 
lapse of time, she marries, they recall her face and name and secretly felicitate 
the fortunate fellow. It is a happy thing to be a school girl in a town where 


the people love the school girls for their own sake. 
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The Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Company 


An Important Factor In Southern Development 


MONG the manufacturing concerns that are here and there achie\ 
ing distinction in giving the South a broader and more significant 
development along industrial lines and making known its poten 


tialities throughout this and foreign lands, that of the Wm. J 
Oliver Manufacturing Co., at Knoxville, Tenn., occupies a unique 





place of importance. Its various products are finding their market not only 


in every section of this country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but in other 
countries as well, from Canada to Brazil, and even to far-off New Zealand. 
The plant covers, with its yards and buildings, over forty acres. It is 
located on the tracks of both the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville 
railroads. It has shops of various kinds for the manufacture of the numerous 
kinds of products made by the company and for extensive repair work for 
contractors, mill men, coal mines and railroads. The principal buildings are 
the main shops, 572x166 feet; the foundry building, 418x184 feet; the wood 
working shop, 280x100 feet; the grinding-room, paint shops, ete., a very larg 
storeroom, pattern-house and spacious office building. The equipment is thor 
oughly modern, and embraces every kind of machinery needed in handling 
the various branches of the company’s business. It is especially adapted to 
b 


doing jobs of the larger kind, and some classes of work done here cannot be 


turned out elsewhere in the South. The machines are all driven by inde 
pendent electric motors, the current for which is generated at the central 
power-house. The main building has two 50-ton electrically-driven traveling 
cranes, the foundry building two of the same character that are capable of 
handling 20 tons, and the woodworking shop one also of 20-ton capacity. In 


} 


fact, the plant is built and equipped especially for the rapid and economical 


handling of work of the larger kind. 


The Oliver company is engaged in manufacturing dump cars, railroad flé 
cars and general contractors’ equipment, mine equipment, logging cars, quarry 
equipment, marble-finishing machinery and plows, and to do, in addition, a 
general repair work on engines, boilers and all other kinds of contractors 
and railroad equipment. 

In the matter of dump cars, it makes a specialty of the Oliver Two-Way Air 
Dump Car, a product that embodies the last word in contracting equipment. 
rhe regular sizes in which these cars are made are 12-yard, 16-yard, 20-yard 
and 30-yard, though other sizes are made to order when preferred. 

These sizes are standard-gauge cars, built according to M. C. B. specifica 
tions throughout and equipped with government safety appliances. They ar 
moved on their own wheels from place to place. The other standard-size cars 
manufactured are the 4-yard and 8-yard 36-inch gauge used by contractors and 
industrial plants. The improved Oliver 4-yard car, which is built with one 
of the strongest trucks, has been pronounced by a great many of the leading 
contractors as the best 4-yard car on the market. 

The Oliver double-truck 8-yard car, 36-inch gauge, has also proven itself 
to the contractors to be far superior to any other car built where they have 
long hauls. Other sizes and types of cars are also built as ordered. 

The 12-yard and 20-yard air dump cars, which may be considered a standard 
car with railroads and contractors using standard-gauge equipment, have two 
draft sills consisting of 15-inch steel channels weighing 45 pounds to the foot, 
with a substantial number of separators, cover plates, etc., riveted up in a sub- 
stantial workmanlike manner, eliminating all castings subject to the falling 
of rock and such material, and substituting in their place forgings and steel 
plates. These cars are equipped with any type of M. C. B. automatic couplers 
which the purchaser desires. The bottom of these cars is of 3-inch white oak, 
or can be of all steel if wanted, with 10-inch center channel beam 33 pounds 
to the foot, running full length of the body, and also has two intermediate 
4x6x*%, angle irons, and two outer angle irons of 4x6x%4, all running the full 
length of the bottom. Between the two intermediate angles are placed seven 
truss angles, distributed the entire length of the body. These trusses are made 
of 3x31!.x5/16-inch angle iron. The outside angle is trussed by two 114-inch 
rods with turnbuckles. The body of the car is pivoted to draft sills by nine 
hinges, which are securely riveted to the draft sills, and the top hinge casting 
riveted or bolted to the 10-inch center channel on the bottom of the car. These 
castings are pivoted together with 11!4-inch steel pins. The ends of these cars 
are built of either 3-inch white oak timber or 5/16-inch steel plate, securely fast- 
ened to the bottom of the car, and are braced from the center by means of a 
malleable casting riveted to the end and to the center channel of the bottom. 
The doors are constructed of steel 3/16-inch plate, reinforced horizontally at top 
and bottom by two 6x4x%4 angles, securely riveted to them, running the entire 
length of the doors, and between the two angles 23 Stiffener angles of 3x214x 








L2-YD. AIR DUMI’ CAR WITH STEEL UNDERFRAME AND WOOD BODY. 


5/16-inch are used. The cars are equipped with either New York or Westing- 
house latest improved air brake equipment. Trucks are of steel construction, 
according to M. C. B. specifications, with capacity to suit the different sizes of 
the cars. The capacity of these trucks is from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds. 

The air dump cars are equipped with a cylinder hung upright on each side 
of car. The piston rod for the cylinder is fastened to the bottom of the car 
at one end and to the piston at the other. Two reservoirs are put on each car, 
being placed between the draft sills, which insures absolute.protection against 
falling rock. Air is supplied to the auxiliaries from the train line pipe with a 
check valve between, thus preventing the air from returning from the auxil- 
iaries to the train line pipe. A valve is placed on the end of each car, with 
pipe connections running from the auxiliary and from the valve to the dump- 
ing cylinder, and either of the cylinders dumping the car on the side which 
they want to unload, and releasing this cylinder and admitting air into the 
other one rights the ear. This car is under absolute control of the operator, 
and he can stop the car even after it is past the center of gravity, which en 
ables the user to dump in any quantity desired. 

A feature of special value is the toggle or lever arrangement for dumping 
the car, by which the lower edge of the door is thrown upward and away from 
the contents of the car, thereby minimizing the liability of any materials 
striking against the door and springing or wedging it. The lever performing 
this function also locks the door rigidly when the car is standing in a hori- 
zontal position. This is one feature of this car that is thought to be 
equaled in cars of other makes. It appears on all Oliver dump cars. 

Only one line of pipe is necessary to operate both the air dumping devic« 
and the air brake. Cars thus equipped permit any locomotive with standard 
air brake equipment to operate the air brake cars without having to equip 
the locomotive especially for air dump cars. A train of Oliver air dump cars 


can be taken te 
from the cars, and they will still have enough air in the auxiliary of each car 
to dump the same three times. Any laborer can handle the Oliver air dump 


the unloading or dumping place and the locomotive cut loose 


cars with as much ease and safety and get the same result as a mechanie or 
expert. These cars are also equipped so that the locomotive engineer can 
dump the cars and right them from the locomotive. 

This car carries a large load; it can be dumped by one man; it is substan- 
tially built, and will withstand rough usage; it is built according to M. C. B. 
specifications, permitting the user to secure repairs in any railroad shop. The 
air for dumping is applied directly to the car body. It is dumped either side 
and righted by the move of a simple lever on the end of the car or on the 
locomotive. 

The Oliver two-way air dump car appealed so strongly to the Government's 
construction engineers that they ordered 1400 for use in the Panama Canal 
work. They were sent.to the Isthmus in 1908, and have been giving general 
satisfaction ever since. 

Other notable users of these cars are hundreds of contractors, the Utah Con- 
struction Co., the Utah Copper Co., the Chino Copper Co. of Utah, Florida 
phosphate companies, the Lehigh Valley, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
other railroads, and also the Canadian Northern, which is building through 
Northwest Canada. An order for 50 cars has just been filled for the Brazil 
Railroad Co., Soro Santos, Brazil. 

Dump cars of other types are made by the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co. 
but practically all of them bear the essential Oliver features described above, 
with such modifications as are suitable to their size and the particular pur 
poses for which they are intended. 

In mine equipment the company manufactures tipples, drums, screens, 
mine cars and monitor cars for coal mines, marble quarries and limekilns 


These cars are all of special design, gotten up by experienced mining engi- 


neers and draftsmen. 
The equipment for marble quarries which the Oliver company makes ¢ 


braces finishing machinery, rubbing-bed outfits, Hurst frames, derricks, ana 
various kinds of special appliances needed in that character of business. 

The plant is fitted for doing a general repair work in all the lines it manu 
factures, and many more besides, including steam shovels, locomotives and cars 
of all kinds. 

Next to its special line of dump cars the most important part of the Wm. J 
Oliver Manufacturing Co.’s product are plows, and first in importance among 
these is the special brand known as the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow 
This implement combines within itself so many excellent features that it seems 











19-YD. ALL-STEEL AIR DUMP, FURNISHED THE U. 8S. FOR PANAMA CANAL 
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to have them all, and stands unequaled as an implement of husbandry made to 
meet all possible contingencies. 

The making of plows was added to the business of the Wm. J. Oliver Manu 
facturing Co. in 1908, when it bought out the plant and business of the Ground 
Hog Plow Co. and proceeded to further improve this plow by features pat 
ented in 1909, after which it began to make plows in earnest and to lay plans 
for selling them. The excellence of the plows and a selling campaign waged 
with vigor and intelligence brought in a few months a phenomenal demand for 
the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow, and before long its use was nation 
wide. Within the last few months, indeed, the demand has overstepped con 
tinental limits, and a big shipment of plows has been sent to New Zealand 

The Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow boasts a locking device that adds 
greatly to the strength of the implement and preserves its original shape dur 
ing its life. This prevents the plow from becoming loose and “rickety” in th 
joints or untrue or out of alignment. It is absolutely simple in construction, 
and the boy on the farm can take it apart or put it together as well as the man 


in the shop. It “runs true” in the furrow 
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The vice-president and general manager of the Wm. J. Oliver Manufactur 
ing Co. is L. E. Wooten, who began his business career at the age of thirteen 
as an apprentice in a railroad machine shop Having served his term, he 
worked his way through the various positions in the shop, learning the details 
of car and locomotive construction, and then became a locomotive enginee1 
before he was twenty-one years of age, with Mr. Oliver, on construction 
From this position he became superintendent on some of Mr. Oliver's con 
struction work, where he became fully conversant with the various kinds of 


equipment in use in such work He afterwards served as general manage! 


of the Savannah, Augusta & Northern Railroad, and then built the Knoxville, 
Sevierville & Eastern Railroad and operated it for some time In these va 
rious positions Mr. Wooten became thoroughly familiar w dump cars of 
all kinds, and when, in 1908, Mr. Oliver secured the contract to deliver 1400 
of his dump cars to the Isthmus of Panama for use in digging the Canal, he 
was selected by the superintendent of motive power on the Isth as super- 


intendent of construction to erect the cars, which were shipped in a “knocked- 





It is the only plow made that has interchangeable 
parts. When the owner of any other make of plow 
breaks some part and goes to town to get a new one 
he must remember the number of his plow, or the mer- 
chant will not know what to give him. When the owner 
of the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow breaks a 
part he goes to the merchant who sells the Oliver and 
tells him what part it is he wants, and gets it. The 
dealer in the Wm. J. Oliver plow carries but one kind of 
extras—they fit all kinds of Wm. J. Oliver improved 
plows. The plows are made with both steel and wooden 
beams, and everything about them, from point to handles, 
and from mouldboard to clevis, is of the best material 
and the best workmanship. The company is making 
about 100 different varieties of plows, with an annual 
output close to 50,000. 

As the product of any manufacturing establishment 
can only equal the sum of the knowledge of that prod- 
uct possessed by the men employed by that establish 
ment, the personal factor must enter largely into the 
manufacturing equation. What, then, is the knowledge, 

















gained from experience, possessed by those who are 
active in the management of the affairs of the Wm. J. 
Oliver Manufacturing Co.? 

William J. Oliver, founder of the company, its president, and its presiding 
genius in fact as well as in name, is a member of the Indiana family which 
for two generations has made the name Oliver known wherever an up-to-date 
plow is appreciated. When he siruck out for himself he came South and en 
gaged in the business of building railroads, as a contractor, in which he had 
amassed a fortune of a million dollars before he reached middle life He 
mastered the contracting busi- 








ness in all its details. He knew 
every nut and every bolt in 
every machine he used in his 
work, and when something wore 
out or broke he knew just how 
much it ought to cost to repair 
or replace it. Finding that he 
was paying too much for his re- 
pair work, he bought out a foun- 
dry and machine shop where he 
could repair his own machinery. 
With a thorough knowledge of 
the work required of the equip- 








down” condition In that capacity he served the Gov 
ernment for eighteen months, gaining a still deeper in- 
sight into the requirements for an efficient dump car 
and how to perfect its construction When he re 
turned to Knoxville he was made vice-president and 
general manager of the comp: brir o the duties 
of that position a practical knowledge of dump-car con 
struction not equaled, perhay by that of any other 
man in the country This knowledge, iined from expe 
rience in actual shop trai is we in the prac 
tical operation of dump Car on construction work, 
Mr. Wooten is exercising, with all the energy of a 
ly-energetic I mn eepl I ( ! of the 
company up to the |} andard of excellence, and 
n addir whereve | 1 thir is may tend 
o the further perfection of what he be es to be the 

most perfect dump car now being mad 
Thomas Price Rober iperil nt of the ops 
of the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co erved his ap 
prentice ship as a machi { n the lop or the Asa 
Blevin Manufacturing Co. of Elmira, N,. \¥ builders of 
1 mat S el H ( > kK x when 
i a very mar ‘ ects I f with the 

OLIVER Knoxville vy & Macl CoO if po 
110n he en ‘ I Li conune ] 
with the East Tennessee, Virginia or i Ra va ul ‘ CCE ol 
the Southern, for twentv-one years a machinist toolmake1 foreman and 
general foreman From that employment went to the W1 J). Oliver Manu 
facturing Co. in 1995 as superintendent of sho a po on he till holds 
Mr. Robe is supe on of shops and oversees the constr mm of all 
he cars and othe rticles irned o tron ] To tl VO! h brin the 
s e rip expel ind the 
é itten e ene! il have 
made him a 1 e man whe! 
eve egy ployve | 

The head of the plow depart 


ment is J. R. Rossetter, a man 
who has spent many years in 


the plow-selling and plow-mak- 


ing business, and who unques 
tionably know as much about 
the practical construction of 
those very useful implements as 
any other man anywhere After 


serving for seven years in a plow 








ment for the contractor's busi- 

ness, he added from time to time L. E. 
improvements to the machines 

he hauled into the shops for repairs, and the consequence was that in the 
course of time certain things had been so often repaired and improved that they 
were more William J. Oliver products than the products of the plants which 
had manufactured them in the first place. This brought about the manufac 
ture of such things in their entirety, with all the improvements which exp 


} 


rience had suggested. In the matter of dump cars, for instance, Mr. Oliver 
knew the weakness and the strength of each individual part of each individual 
make of car, and each and every criticism made by his contractor friends 
and associates was considered. From this knowledge sprang the car whicn 
bears his name, and which has demonstrated its superiority from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to Brazil. 

Mr. Oliver is president of the Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern Railroad 
and owner of the Savannah, Augusta & Northern Railroad, and connected 
with many other important business enterprises throughout the South. As 
a contractor he executed some of the largest contracts in the construction of 
railroads ever given to one man, and always with an expedition and a thor 
oughness that gave satisfaction to those who had the bills to pay. When 
the United States Government called for bids for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, Mr. Oliver was among the bidders who responded, and his 
bid was found to be the lowest and best. He qualified in every respect with 
all the requirements of the Government, and would unquestionably have been 
awarded the contract to do that great piece of constructive work had it not 
been that it was decided that the Government would itself do the work under 
the supervision of its army engineers. 

Mr. Oliver, who is still on the sunny side of fifty, is an active, enterprising 
man, full of aggressiveness, and never so happy as when engaged in some 
great piece of constructive work that calls for the exercise of skill, energy 
and financial darirg. 


manufacturing concern, learning 


WOOTEN, r. P. ROBERTS, J. R. ROSSETTER. every detail connected with the 


construction of plows, Mr. Ros 
setter conceived an idea for making an improved chilled plow This plow he 
afterwards perfected, patented and manufactured for a number of years, until 
he sold his business and patents to the Oliver company The original line 


has been considerably reinforced by the addition of plows of various other 


types, all of which embody the same patented features as the regular series 
of chilied plows Mr. Rossetter has been at the head of the con pany’s plow 
department since 1909, applying his knowledge and experience to turning 
out the best possible work, and always striving to find some way to improve 


an article that already seems tO be well-nigh perfect 


Thus it will be seen that Mr. Oliver not only is himself thoroughly expe 
rienced in the various lines of business to which his company is devoting it 
self, but, with the genius of the true leader of men, he has brought to his aid, 


and placed at the heads of the different departments of the plant, men o? 


the broadest practical experience in their respective lines, to the end that 


whatever work is turned out of the plant shall be the best of its kind—made 
and finished in the highest state of perfection of which human skill and human 
ingenuity are capable—the product of brains and experience and inventive 


genius. 


The motto the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co. works into the products 
of its plant is Nothing but the best is good enough to bear this company's 
name 

The opportunities offered by the South to men of broad vision and energy 
for the creation of great enterprises are aptly typified in the history of the 
Oliver company. It is for this reason this story is published. Specific illus- 
trations of what has been achieved in the South furnish the proof, if any were 
needed, to sustain the claims made in “The South: The Nation's Greatest 
Asset” as to the illimitable resources and possibilities of this favored land. 
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The Arkansas Colonizing Compan 


INCORPORATED 


CREATED BY AN ARKANSAS WOMAN’S ENERGY AND BRAIN 


Lands 


2 


ITH the value of the products of its factories rated in 1912 at $92, 


and of its mines at $5,600,000, Arkansas shows a remarkable ad 


vance in general development. 





Arkansas a soil and climate suitable to raising a wide range of products, vast 
forests of valuable timber, rich deposits of minerals in great variety, and all 
he needed advantages and requirements for manufacture. 

\rkansas, agriculturally, is a wonderful State—a State in which the vary 
o the boundary of Louisiana gives it a 


ing elevation from the Missouri line 
sufficient number of degrees of latitude to enable farmers to raise semi-tropical 
crops and those of the temperate zone. 

The advance in the value of farm products in Arkansas has been a notabk 
one In 1890 these were worth $53,128,000; in 1900, $79,649,000, and in 1912 the; 


advanced to the splendid total of $168,375,000, a complete and most convince 


ing evidence not only of the richness and productivity of its soil and climate, 
but also of the increased attention which is being given to farming. Arkansas 
ields annually about 1,000,000 bales of cotton, valued at $50,000,000 to $75, 
000.000, and 60,000,000 bushels of corn, worth $40,000,000. The growing of rice 
has also proven a very profitable industry in the State. Twenty years ago 


Arkansas was raising only a few hundred bushels, while last year there was a 
production of 3,405,000 bushels, valued at $3,201,000. Ninety thousand acres wer 
devoted to this crop, and the average yield per acre was 37.5 bushels, exceed 
ng the average yield of all other Southern States. Conditions in Arkansas 


ave likewise been found to be exactly suited for cattle-raising and dairy farm 


ing Truck-growing has also reached large proportions, for this State is well 
situated in relation to the country’s big consuming markets, and hundreds of 
carloads of vegetables of most every variety are shipped annually. Arkansas 
orchards in the highland sections of the State are now famous for the variety 


and quality of fruits raised, and this industry is now of large commercial 


importance \nother indication of Arkansas’ advancement is the fact that 





values of agricultura? lands have increased 123 per cent. in the last five years 
In comparison with other States, Arkansas is a leading one in timber pro 
duction, ranking fifth, with an annual cut of more than 1,750,000,000 feet 


There is still an abundance of standing timber for the future development of 


this industry, as this State has an area of 22,400,000 acres of different woods 
of value, estimated to contain thirty to fifty billion feet. 


The minerals of Arkansas cover a wide range, including coal, lignite, 


bauxite, asphalt, zine, lead, clays, marble, phosphate rock, fuller’s earth, soap 
tone and building stones. Natural gas, too, has been found within the con 
fines of the State, and a number of valuable wells are producing steadily. 


These many raw materials for manufacture supplied by the variety of th« 
State’s mineral and timber resources, together with its coal, lignite, natural 
as and hydro-electric power available through its many rivers, combine to 


present opportunities for manufacture that are most inviting. And when it is 


considered that. the value of manufactured products of Arkansas advanced 
from $45,198,000 in 1900 to $92,000,000 in 1912, or more than double, there can 
be no question as to general all-around advantages this State possesses for 


manufacture 
rhese are some of the reasons to which can be attributed the rapid growth 


of the State in recent times For years, during the time that the Indian 


Territory was closed to settlement, Arkansas developed slowly. When that 
Territory and Oklahoma became a State, the gates of Arkansas admitted the 
people of the world who flocked across her border In passing, these people 


beheld for themselves Arkansas’ vast storehouse of riches. Many having been 
impressed with these remembered them, and came to settle here, and also 
induced others to follow them. 

Many forces are now working to bring Arkansas’ advantages to the atten 
tion of prospective investors, manufacturers and new settlers. There is a 
co-operation in this work between real estate and colonization companies, the 
railroads and the State officials, and the splendid results being achieved are 


reflected by the notable advance which Arkansas is making in every line of 


\ leader in the development of Arkansas is an Arkansas woman, the presi 
dent of one of the leading real estate and colonizing companies of the South 
west, @ woman of rare business talents, and who has made a tremendous suc 
cess without in the least losing the attraction of the eternal feminine. The 
daughter of a minister, a teacher, a model of womanly propriety—a success 
in business life as she is in the private circles. A few years ago holding a 
most important clerkship in the Arkansas Legislature, so well was her work 
performed that when Oklahoma's first legislative session was held they sought 
and secured her services, and she won the gratitude of the business people of 
that State to the same degree that she held it in Arkansas 

This woman is the president of the Arkansas Colonizing Co. of Little 
Rock, Ark., with offices in the new building of the Bank of Commerce. She is 
‘thoroughly familiar with the largest affairs in the State, and has successfully 
negotiated many of the largest real estate timber deals and colonization plans 


ever handled in Arkansas. She has the confidence of the railroads, the leading 
financial institutions and the business public in a general, broad way. Her 


000,000; of its farms at $168,375,000; of its forests at $54,008,000, 


Such a splendid showing could not have been possible had not 


integrity and business acumen have won for her a complete and deserved sux 
cess, and largely through her efforts the Arkansas Colonizing Co. has attained 
ihe high rank it holds as a leading land and colonizing company in Arkansas 
and the Soutnwest. 

As evidence of her diversified activities, she has completed arrangements 
for building a standard-gauge railroad of considerable length to develop prop 
erties that she saw had been lying dormant many years, but which need 
transportation facilities in order to bring them to the front. The difficulties 
presented by such an undertaking were of a nature to call for the best in men 
experienced in such work, but she overcame all obstacles. 

The Arkansas Colonizing Co. has large properties of its own, one of these 
being a few miles north of Camden, Ark., on the St. Louis & [ron Mountain 
Railway. The battle of Poison Springs was fought on this track. From a whit: 
oak tree cut down on this property recently there was taken a bucket of le 
from bullets shot into the tree while that battle raged. 

This company has the confidence of the owners of cut-over timber lands 
in Arkansas, and from a number holds the exclusive contracts for the sale of 
their properties. These lands are being sold to men of large means, lat 
insurance companies, to British syndicates and other investors in Southern 
properties. 

Arkansas lands are now sought after more than ever before in the State's 
history. The Arkansas Colonizing Co. is well prepared by virtue of its wick 
range of experience and intimate relations with Arkansas people and conditions 
to give sound advice concerning lands in the State and to direct investors 
opportunities to secure properties that are desirable or suitable for speci 
developments of various kinds. 

The company has a large clientele of financiers and investors. Its busine 
has been built up by reliability and a reputation for absolute honesty in all 
things, large and small. It handles big deals; it does things in a big way. The 
president of this company has been known to spend as many as eleven mont 
in the woods of Arkansas getting her knowledge and information at first han 
The other members of the company are thoroughly acquainted with ever) 
nook and corner in the State. 

On one of the company’s properties, in what is known as the Ouachita 
Camden field, is a tract of 2400 acres containing a large deposit of lignit 
Dr. George W. Kimball, a metallurgist of Chicago, now locate! at Camd 
Ark., after nine years of experimental work pronounced ihis lignite to be ot 
the finest grade. It is said to be different from any other lignite ever disco 
ered, and from it Dr. Kimball has obtained 127 different by-products. Wh: 
this lignite comes from the ground it resembles ordinary soft coal, except th: 
it is more oily and slightly softer. It is suitable for domestic uses, but far too 
valuable for such purposes. A quantity of this lignite is placed in a retor 
At about 180 degrees Fahr. a colorless water begins to flow from the coal. i 
averages 100 gallons per ton of lignite. At about 250 to 300 degrees a dens 
yellow vapor arises. Part of this vapor is condensed into oil, yielding 20 
gallons from a ton of coal; the remainder forms a colorless and odorless gas 
When the refining process is completed about 900 pounds of pure carbon is 
left in the retort. Of the 127 by-products obtained, not one is wasted or los 
The water contains some tanning matter that greatly facilitates the tanning 
of hides. The gas obtained burns with a bright flame and is of a better illumi 
nating brilliancy than gas made from any other coal. The oil is used in tl 
manufacture of many medicinal products, and in making paints, and a mos! 
excellent soap is made from the residue. The residual carbon is used fo: 
making a waterproof structural iron paint, and for three years has been us¢ 


by the elevated street railways of Chicago, and is pronounced by them to be 
perfect structural iron paint. The oil is used often and successfully in th 
treatment of hay fever and asthma. The oil has been analyzed and found 
contain about 1 per cent. creosote and ammonia. The remaining 99 per cen! 
is not composed of any material now known to chemists, and has been 
named “Ark-Ol,” in honor of the State where it was first found. The manu 
facturing concerns that buy this oil work it into more than 100 differen 
medicinal preparations. It is also used as a disinfectant. 

The most valuable of ail uses to which this oil is put, perhaps, is as 
preservative of wood. It rapidly permeates all woods and prevents decay fo 
many years after treatment. In the manufacture of the various products the 
is absolutely no waste; every pound of lignite put into the retort is accounte 
for by some finished product. 

The gas can be made in quantities at a cost of only six cents per 1000 cubi 
feet, and no very intricate appliances are needed for manufacturing thi 
gas. There is so much of this coal in Ouachita county alone that gas enoug 
to supply the whole State of Arkansas could be made for a hundred years 
without appreciably diminishing the supply. A fire clay bed of excellent quality 
lies eight feet thick above and fifteen feet thick below the coal deposit, running 
approximately 20,000 tons to the acre. Its excellent quality is put beyond 
doubt by a most exhaustive chemical analysis and by furnace tests, made b) 
experienced cley manufacturers. 

Capital interested in developing these and similar properties in Arkansas 
whether it be capital in Europe, Canada or the United States, is invited to 
correspond with the Arkansas Colonizing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Dunbar, West Virginia, Model Site 
For Various Industrial Enterprises 


New Town in Kanawha Valley That Presents Inviting Opportunities 
for Manufacturing Plants 


ESIGNED, planned and plotted for a model manufacturing town, 
Dunbar, lying on the Great Kanawha River, six miles down- 
stream from Charleston, W. Va., presents attractions as unique 
and inviting as can be encountered elsewhere in the country 
Possibly its story is told better in the words of Col. Fred Paul 





Grosscup, originator and manager of the company owning it, than in any 
other way. 

‘The toundation of Dunbar,” said Colonel Grosscup, “was the physical ex- 
pression of a desire that has obsessed me for a good many years—that of 
building a manufacturing suburb that would offer to factory owner and artisan 
conditions of operation and employment combining the best opportunities 
for profitable business with the best possible living conditions. In building a 
town of the highest class from the workingman’s viewpoint, there are five 
essentials—a good rich garden spot for the home, pure water, steady and 
lucrative employment, proper amusements and cheap transportation to and 
from city shops and markets. 

These essentials are all provided at Dunbar. In securing the site I chose 
one that had been a market garden, and the soil of which, naturally fertile, 
had been greatly enriched by the application of natural fertilizers for a num- 
ber of years. Then | had the lots laid off of sufficient size to give each house 
holder enough ground for a garden in which he can raise all the vegetables 
his family can consume. 

“An abundance of pure freestone water is secured by sinking wells, and 
this will be pumped into a reservoir located sufficiently high above the town 
to give the necessary gravity pressure for fire as well as domestic purposes. 

“There are already established at Dunbar a number of industrial plants to 
furnish employment to many people, and other plants will be located as 
rapidly as possible. 

“We are building an amusement park, which will have many attractions 
during the summer months. We have an artificial lake for boating, and a 
good race track upon which a matinee driving association gives interesting 
races during the season. 

‘The traction line already built to the lower end of Charleston is being 
rapidly constructed to the center of the city, and will soon be running its cars 
through the streets. When this line is finished Dunbar will be but 25 minutes 
from the Charleston postoffice. The fare will be five cents, and the citizen 
of Dunbar can have the advantages of Charleston's churches, shops and thea- 
ters on equal terms, so far as cost is concerned, with the Charleston citizen 
who lives half a dozen blocks from the business center of the city. 

“We believe these advantages will bring to Dunbar laborers of the very 
best class, a most attractive possession for any community that wishes to 
secure manufacturing enterprises. 

“For the manufacturer Dunbar has many inviting features. First among 
these, perhaps, stands the abundant supply of high-grade fuel at low cost 
The Dunbar Land Co., which owns the Dunbar townsite, has a subsidiary 
company known as the Charleston-Dunbar Natural Gas Co., a corporation 
organized for the purpose of bringing natural gas into Dunbar and selling it 
there at a price that will prove attractive to manufacturers. This gas com- 
pany now has three lines into the town, from as many different gas fields, 
each independent of the others, and with an aggregate supply that promises 
to last fer many years. The gas company, being controlled by the same 
people who make up the land company, and whose chief interest lies in build 
ing up their industrial town, guarantees the low price of this most desirable 
fuel, and the man who establishes his manufacturing plant at Dunbar is thus 
saved from the danger of greatly advanced prices. Those whw find other fuel 
preferable to gas can be accommodated at Dunbar, for the best steam and 
coking coals of the country are within easy reach by rail and water, and can 
be laid down at Dunbar at the lowest possible cost for freight. The fuel factor 
of the manufacturing equation is solved at Dunbar for all time. 

“In the matter of transportation Dunbar is well provided for. It is sit- 
uated on the Great Kanawha River, a stream that has been locked and 
dammed by the Government, making it navigable for boats of considerable 
size throughout the entire year. With the creation of a nine-foot stage in the 
Ohio, from Pittsburgh to Cairo, an undertaking upon which the Government 
is now engaged, and which will be pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible, there will be perpetual water transportation from Dunbar to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and thence to all the world’s ports. 

“In addition to transportation by water, Dunbar has the advantages com- 
ing from three railway lines. The Kanawha & Michigan Railroad runs 
through the town, and the Chesapeake & Ohio and Coal & Coke connect with 
it at Charleston. By arrangement with these roads Dunbar takes the Charles- 
ton rate on all, without switching charges, and a car loaded at the factory 
platform in Dunbar goes to any point on either line, or to any connection of 
either line, at the same price it would pay had it been loaded into a car lying 
on a siding of either line in the city of Charleston. The Kanawha & Michigan 
runs into Ohio and there connects with the Toledo & Ohio Central and many 
other roads leading into the various centers of business in the West. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio carries to ocean terminals on Hampton Roads, and to 


Cincinnati, Louisville and over connecting lines into all the cities of the 
middle and farther West. The Coal & Coke runs northeast and connects with 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Western Maryland, and through them with a 


network of roads to the East 
“For local passenger transportation the Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co 
also a subsidiary of the land company, has built an electric line to the city 


limits of Charleston, and is now engaged in building it through the streets 


to the center of the business district This is a road of first-class construc 


tion, laid with 70-pound steel rail, and equipped with cars of the best typ 
In fact, it is, in construction and equipment, an electric line of the highest 
class. Built to help serve the ends for which the town of Dunbar was 
founded, that of making a model manufacturing suburb, the fare on this road 
between Dunbar and Charleston will be kept at five cents. This will give the 


Dunbar manufacturer the benefit of the ¢ harleston labor market, for with a 
five-cent fare and a 25-minute service workmen having their homes in that 


city can cheaply and conveniently go to their work in Dunbar, just as those 


who make their homes in Dunbar c; 


n find their employment in Charleston if 
they so desire, 


“For raw materials the Dunbar manufacturer has many sources from 


which to draw All about are glass sands, some of them of the highest qual 
ity known to the country, and these latter espe ially within easy reach by 
direct rail route. The first glass made in the Great Kanawha Valley was 
produced less than half a dozen years ago, and now there are glass plants in 
a number of different places, including Dunbar, and the outleok is bright for 
many more within a very short time. In fact, there are well-posted peopl 
who express the belief that the Great Kanawha Valley will become, within 
a few years, the greatest glass-making section of the entire country 

“The fame of West Virginia's hardwoods is co-extensive with the country’s 


boundaries. The poplar, the oak, the maple, the chestnut and various others 
are of the very highest quality and are much sought after by woodworkers 
everywhere. Dunbar lies well within the zone of the timber production, and 
with its numerous advantages of physical position is the logical location for 


furniture factories and woodworking plants of many other kinds Millions of 
feet of timber can be brought to its saws by water, while other millions can 
come cheaply by rail from nearby forests, and there is no spot anywhere upon 


Which it can be more economically made into its various finished products 


} 


or more easily or economically distributed throughout country's largest 
centers of population and commerce: 

“Iron and steel can come to Dunbar from the Pittsburgh district direct by 
water, and therefore the location is an excellent one for the manufacture of 
steel and metal products of various kinds. Shales and clays of high quality 
lie about on every hand, and the opportunities are good for making brick 
tile and other things of like nature In fact, there is hardly any article in the 
manufacture of which fuel plays an important part which cannot be eco 


nomically produced at Dunbar 


In laying off this industrial town the company carefully preserved the 
Sites that were thought to sery best as the ocations tor manutlacturing 
plants, and these will be found, I think, especially eligibl in respect ol co! 
venience to wharves and railroad sidings The residence lots are of suffi 
cient area to provide a good-sized garden with each home, the water 


abundant and of the best quality, the streets are wide and straight and well 


graded \ good many houses have already been built, and the company will 
begin the construction of 100 more at an early date. These houses will be 
well built and will contain all the conveniences of modern city homes. The 
will not be expensive, but they will be comfortable Just the kind, in short 
that should appeal to the artisan and wage-worker of the better class, and 


for such they are intended. 


“There are now in operation at Dunbar a number of manufacturing plants 
more will be located there with the opening up of spring, and I believe an 
other year will see a very considerable increase in its industrial concern 
We will be glad to hear from anybody with reference to the location of suc} 
plants, and will do all we can to encourage the location of such as are wel 


founded and worthy, for we believe if they can be operated at a profit any 


where they will be successful at Dunbar 


Such is the story of this new industrial suburb as simply told by the man 
who planned and founded it, and whose chief ambition is to see it become 
the model of its kind. Colonel Grosscup and those who are with him in tl 
enterprise have aided in many ways in the growth and progress of Charlest 
and the valley of the Great Kanawha, and have been the active and ag 
gressive force in some of the iding developments of the city and sectior 


but in no other have they embarked upon an enterprise that promised so 
much along lines of substantial industrial development as in their Dunbar 
undertaking. Backed by ample capital 
gence, the Dunbar Land Co. and its two subsidiaries, the gas and traction 


and directed by the highest intelli 


companies, should, and doubtless will, make of Dunbar what Colonel Grosscup 


and his associates have intended it should be—the model industrial town .in 


one of the greatest industrial States in the South 
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IRISH POTATOES, CORN HAVING BEEN PLANTED BETWEEN POTATO ROWS. 


JULY ON RECLAMATION LAND, 


CORN IN 


GATHERING LATE CROP OF 


Typical Crops on Louisiana Reclaimed Lands 
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Reclamation Potentialities of Louisiana 


A National Asset Worth Billions 


THE RICHEST LANDS KNOWN TO MAN NOW BEING UTILIZED—GREAT DRAINAGE 
AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 


N the so-called swamp lands of the South there is a potentially 
richer asset of this nation than all of the gold and all of the 
timber the United States has ever contained. 


The gold, always an inferior product compared With the one 








: item of cotton production in the South, does not reproduce; a 
merchantable tree requires from the thirty years of a loblolly pine to the 
thousand or more of a cypress to attain its growth, while every acre of 
Southern swamp lands can be made to produce from one to four crops, worth 
from $15 to $500 an acre or more, every year, to the end of time 

The alluvial wet lands of the Louisiana delta, some five million acres in 
extent, lead all the other so-called swamp lands in richness and fertility and 
are susceptible of the production of hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth ot 
foodstuffs every year. 

The country is just now beginning to wake up to the significance and im 
portance this situation contains. 

Only seven years ago it was difficult to find any number of people, even 
in New Orleans, who believed the wet lands of Louisiana were susceptible ol 
successful drainage at all, while outsiders turned deaf ears to the arguments 
in their behalf. Now only the obstinate refuse to recognize the tremendous 
possibilities for agriculture in these same lands, while outside capital by the 
millions is actually employed in the work of drainage and pumping that is 
transforming thousands of acres every year into farm lands of fertility ul 


surpassed on the globe. 


Twenty-five companies are at work around New Orleans with ownerships 
of half a million acres; between thirty and fifty dredges—the number being 
added to all the time—are at work cutting canals and ditches; fifteen thou 
sand acres have been made ready for the plow, and more than 150,000 addi 
tional acres are involved in the plans of companies in the field 

The movement is on, and with accelerating speed it is now proceeding to 
the inevitable goal of the utilization of every acre of this most marvelously 
rich soil for the cultivation of corn, cane, truck, vegetables, oranges and liv« 
stock as well, until South Louisiana shall have become the most densely 
populated and most prosperous region of the globe. 

Exhaustive laboratory tests have revealed the phenomenal richness of the 
soil. It contains enough nitrogen to raise a thousand crops of corn, 75 bushels 
to an acre. Every variety of garden truck and vegetables can be raised 
bountifully and early. California fruit growers are enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of vastly extending the long established orange and grapefruit 
industry here, there being no finer specimens grown than the Louisiana 
sweets in oranges and the varieties of grapefruit raised. 

With a soil hundreds and thousands of feet in thickness; with river, rail 
and ocean transportation at the door, and with additional shipping facilities 
provided by the deep and wide canals drainage requirements will create 
with the close proximity to all the great market centers of the country, thou 
sands of miles nearer than the Pacific coast orchards and farms; with the 
chief city of the South as the central shipping point; with a climate of st 
tistically demonstrated great healthfulness and conspicuous salubrity, the 
bugbear of unhealthfulness having been entirely eliminated by science and 
drainage, the foundation for a vast development exists here as in no other 
section of this or any other country. 

A recognition of this fact by the world at large seems imminent nov 
South Louisiana at last appears to be coming into its own! 

Misunderstandings as to the nature of the alluvial wet lands’ characte1 
and formation and the methods of their so-called reclamation are being cleared 
away. 

Except in the cases of infrequent crevasses or breaks in the Mississippi 
River system of levees—and protection under national auspices, until this 
danger shall have been as certainly eliminated as in the case of vastly more 
difficultly dyked Holland, will inevitably be provided—there are no ove! 
flowed lands in the lower Mississippi delta. The swamp lands here are sim 
ply level stretches of silt and humus on which rain water falls, accumulates 
and saturates, without opportunities for sufficient drainage in the natural 
state. The levees of the river shut out any original drainage that occurred, 
for no streams flow into the Mississippi for hundreds of miles above the 
mouth. 

The water in the rivers, bayous and streams must thus find an outlet into 
the Gulf of Mexico through channels other than the Mississippi 

Drainage operations therefore consist in digging canals, reservoirs and 
ditches with sufficient depth to draw all the surface water off, when, with 
adequate pumping plants and levees of proper height and strength thrown 
around a district to be drained, the water can be lowered to six feet or more 
below the surface by being pumped into lakes and streams that have thei! 
outlets in the Mexican Gulf. Thoroughly drained tracts are thus right now 
placed in identically the same position as is New Orleans. Before the in 
Stallation of the present admirably complete drainage system water was 
found within a few inches of the surface anywhere. Then a pumping process 
was necessary as a preliminary in the construction of any city building 
Now dry earth is found in any excavation to a depth of six or more feet, and 
cellars and basements are frequent instead of being wholly unknown, as was 
the case within very recent years. 

One retarding feature in the wholesale drainage of Louisiana’s wet lands 
was the lack of statutory provision for drainage bonds to secure funds for 


r f } . 1 . - 7 - ; 
1e cost OI the Work, ral from dio to do00 an acre n 


imines 


t) 


heaviness of the work to be undertaken 


The State Legislature in 1910 passed a law enabling owns to for 
drainage districts and issue bonds, under the direct supervision l mi 
bility of the State Board of Engineers, the procece o be « ot to 
drainage purposes, and to be paid for when issued by a fund collected 
tax by the State running throughout a long term of years o1 
district affected The proceeds oO Lhe bond when sold are Vallable 
needed to pay for drainage work | tax is in the nature ¢ fi en oO 
the property, and its levy and collection are 1 e tl p du of t 
drainage bo aqdand tax c¢ ecto! The as ust be s¢ or x 1 no 
| a eu veal ou Oo y on \ ix¢ re I 0 ‘ I 
whole amount covered by the issu not beco! neg due n case ol detault as 
na mortgagt No court proceedings are necessary, the property being sim 
ply advertised for sale for taxes, the cost fc Which would not exceed from 
$5 to $7 in the case of any single transactio1 

In operation it is unconceivable that any difficulty would occur in securing 
he $2 an acre or so which would represent t amount of al ol year's 
taxes—for any land included in a drainage district would be wort I ny 

mes mor han the entire taxes o ny one \ 

Tr} constitutionality d validity of t | ve been rme | 
eupre ( Court, na t bon re ( a tt be re rk é 
guarded and secured Altho ot vi ood | bond bi ! 
vet, seve ssues have been markets t favorable ter ni pre ed 
t within few years no bonds on the | find ore 1 ‘ 
I in t Louis rec mation bond 

It is recalled 1 n tl early \v I oO La ! ‘ om va 
not in popular demand, whereas now it sells readily at 118 or s¢ nd t 
prediction is made that the reclamation bond y have a milar } oO to 
the vast advantage ot the ond ho ( il yuir< i \ y« ‘ ) i 
these securities 

An interesting and illustrative review of the drail e propositio i! 
Louisiana is furnished by John A. Krus« n en nt « ! 1 dr 
expert, with offices in Chicago and New Orlear who is in charge of at be 
of the most important enterprises in Loui na He has had a wide expe! 
ence in this country and in other countries of the globe, and t qualific 


to give an expert opinion. Mr. Kruse’s statement of the case is given hers 


‘The reclamation by drainage of the 75,000,000 acres of so-called swamy 


land of the United States is the most important question to the people of 


this country that has been brought to their consideration since the Civil Wat 
Its importance to all the people of I country and the 1 nitude 

ype of i res ul \ f t col 
parative insignificance even the work of digging the great Par i Canal 
The reclamation of this, the best land on the continent bring into bear 
ing an area of land which w l i pro capac I nt to sup 
port a population hi st, if not equ ‘ ( t count to 

ire { lan re ¢ ( l ! ‘ 

will range from three nd one o four |} dc rs pe eal , 

rea of land wl will provide home or m ons of peopl d food and 
cio ing tor st more millions Of s area of the most fert d thers 
is a particular portion which may be called Be of the Be 

“It consists of about five millions o cres of land whic} 1 the nguage 
of an eminent engineer of wide experience in tl Government reclamatio1 
service, ‘is unequaled There is no other like area known to the white race 

ch will support so dense a populatior This great area of the m« fertile 
lands the world has ever known, or probably w ever know Ss ( ed tl 
Lower Delta of the Mississippi, the wet and overflowed lands of Souther 
Louisiana This statement is borne out by logic of the situatio be use 


S great area is made up of the cream of the top soil of the 1 





of 26 of the richest States of the Union, which soil has been carried down by 

mighty Father of Waters, the great Mississippi River, and deposited o1 

floors of the Gulf of Mexico, forming a soil averaging from 1000 to 
feet in depth and comprising the area mentioned 

Not only are the reclaimed lands the richest and most fertile of any in 
he locality in which they are situated n whatever community, count ol 
State, but they have proven to be the richest lands of t cou ! of the 
glob Two-fifths of the entire kingdom of Hollar d i 
sreat portion of it was recovered fror the sea, and tl g! t I be é 
and is, the most fertile part of the lands of Holland Owing to the prod 
tion of these lands, Holland developed two great seapot Antwerp, the third 
export city of tl world, and Rotterdam, the fifth rhe re med nds of 
Belgium, Denmark and portions of Germany are the most fert of the 
countries 

Reclamation in Holland at the time it was undertaken was a stupendous 
proble m. because they had to fight back that great ene t é or the 
floods from the rivers, as well as to resist the invasion of g re 
enemy, the sea, which is restrained by the raising of big leve round the 
land to be reclaimed, of sufficient weight and size to hold out a d y tide ol 


31 feet maximum. The base of these levees is 250 feet wide and they are 
from 42 to 60 feet high. The cost was very great, but notwithstanding that 


the work was undertaken by the government, and through it Holland was 
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made a great kingdom. Thirty-eight per cent. of the cultivated lands of the 
kingdom are below the level of the sea at high tide. 

“England hag bad its reclamation of its swamp lands and fens. England 
was beginning tu realize that with her increasing population the available 
area of productive iand would not support them, and she turned to her fens 
or swamp lands for relief as the means to feed her people, and she found that 
by reclaiming these lands she had brought into productiveness such a rich 
territory as to enable her to reach out and establish colonies in all parts of 
the world 

“In the eighth century nearly 6 per cent. of the total present cultivated 
area of the continent of Europe was known as unreclaimable morasses, and 
since the same has been reclaimed that land is supporting upwards of 35 per 
cent. of the population of that continent. Twenty per cent., or one-fifth of 
the entire present cultivated area of England and Ireland, was marsh or 
swamp lands in the days of the Saxon kings. 

“These reclaimed lands of Europe have a market value today of from 
$1000 to $5000 per acre. 

“We see what has been done in the foreign countries. Reclamation was 
accomplished at an immense cost in those days, because none of the present 
modern dredging machinery was known, and yet it has paid for itself thou- 
sands of tlmes over and has enriched not only the countries in which the 
lands are located, but also the population of those countries. And today 
those reclaimed lands are the backbone of many of the great nations of 
Europe. 

“The swamp or wet lands included in the list of reclaimable lands in 
Government reports, all of it 
accomplished in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana and other 


every acre, in every section, as judged by what 
has been 
States in this country, is as rich, if not richer, than any of these European 
lands. The results have shown that the reclaimed swamp lands are the 
richest lands in every State and in every country in the world. But the 
richest and most fertile of all these wet lands, the richest of al] the swamp 
lands in the world, the richest large area of land of any kind that is known 
to the human race the world over today, is that great tract of alluvial land 
in the lower delta of the Mississippi River within the borders of the State 
of Louisiana 

“All swamp lands are formed, as is well known, by the depositing of 
soil that is washed down from the slopes of the surrounding watersheds 


into the valleys by the streams of the country. At the same delta of the 


Mississippi, in Louisiana, there is the most fertile land of the world, be- 


cause it represents and is built up from the richest soil of the greatest 


drainage basin on earth; in fact, it is the cream of the top soil of twenty- 
six of the richest States in the United States, and is therefore the most 
fertile soil known. These twenty-six States included in the drainage area 
of the Mississippi River have for centuries been giving up the cream of 
heir top soil to make up the delta of the Mississippi River. Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, as far east as Pennsylvania, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas on the north, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and clear into Montana, all 
have contributed to the results, and all the soil so given has come from 
the top soil of the best farms that exist there, carried by the rains into the 
streams, thence into the great river, to make the finest mixture that is 
possible for a chemist to compose from all the elements of all of the soils 
of the world carried down and deposited on the floors of the Gulf of Mexico, 
forming that great region. This 4~vork is still going on and will not stop 
While the great forces of nature continue, and that great robber, the Missis 
sippi River, is still taking away the soil from our farms with every rainfall, 
carrying it down into the rills, thence into the rivulets and streams on 
into the mighty Father of Waters, to be by him carried down where it has 
Luilt up that great area of the most fertile land known to man. 

“Experiments have shown a depth, all over the delta, of an average of 


ipwards of 1000 feet, and at one point where a depth of over 3100 feet was 


eached, this being the deepest boring being made in the section, the drill 
Was still in the soil when the drilling ceased. That soil is not only the cream oi 


all these different farms, but all of the cream of these richest farming State 

has been amalgamated, mixed together and deposited there, and it has had fo: 
centuries a wonderful growth of vegetation which produces the organic 
matter commonly known as humus. And in such a genial climate—in a 
place where the hours of sunshine are so many every year, with the many 
more hours’ growing time than in the States from which the soil was taken! 
This top soil or humus silt, in itself, would be worth a large amount of 
money transported back to the farms from which it came, if used as com- 
inercial fertilizers are used today. 

“The same necessity that forced the reclamation of the low lands of 
Holland and the fens of England is forcing the reclamation of our swamp 
area. Within the last decade the attention of the capitalist and the farmer 
has turned to the great alluvial deposit of the lower delta. The wonderful 
richness of its soil, its healthful climatic conditions, its adaptability to the 
growing of the greatest variety of crops, its long-growing period, its nearness 
to market, have all combined to bring this area into public attention. The 
work of reclaiming the lower delta country is well under way, and is being 
pushed with great vigor. The reclaimed lands are being eagerly bought by 
the thrifty farmer from the North, and he finds in their wonderful soil and 
salubrious climate a veritable mine of wealth. 

“When it all is drained, as it can and will be unquestionably within a very 
few years, it will have the capacity of producing one billion dollars per annum, 
or more than twice the total gold production of the world, and this production 
can be maintained, not for one year, not for ten years, but for all time. 

“It will have the capacity of producing each year a sum sufficient to pay 
all the present expenses of running this great Government. These fertile 
acres in the delta region, when reclaimed, will provide homes for millions of 
people. On the basis of population of Holland they would take care of and 
furnish homes for 7,500,000 of population. On the basis of the population of 
the reclaimed lands of England, including the cities and towns, and with New 
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Orleans as the great center, they would have the capacity of sustaining a 
population of upwards of fifteen millions. Based upon the productive ca. 
pacity of portions of this area already occupied, that is, the lands tilled by 
the Acadians, the people romantically described by the poet Longfellow in his 
‘Evangeline,’ who are now living along the Bayou La Fourche, Teche and 
others, they would have a capacity of providing homes for upwards of six 
millions of people. President Roosevelt, in his annual message to Congress 
December 4, 1907, said: 

“*As an incident to creating the deep waterway down the Mississippi, the 
territory lying adjacent to the Mississippi along its lower course will there. 
fore become one of the most prosperous and populous, as it is already one of 
the most fertile farming regions in the world.’ 

“The prediction contained in President Roosevelt's statement is based on 
the fact of the great and enduring fertility of this region, a fertility equal to, 
if not exceeding, any other equal area in the world. 

“This great area of the most fertile land of the world has been so fortu- 
nately placed by nature that it possesses every advantage that the cultivator 
of the soil may desire in an equable and healthful climate, where the hours 
of sunshine per day, month or year are greater than in any of the farming 
sections from whence the land was taken; with a well-distributed rainfall; at 
the doors of the great bulk of our population, surrounding one of the great 
cities of the world, thereby insuring markets for the products at all times 
this area, when reclaimed and occupied by an intelligent agricultural class, 
will not only be one of the most productive, healthful and beautiful districts 
in the world, but is bound to become the mecca of the tourist, the sanitarium 
of the invalid and the winter playground of the people of this continent. It 
is doubly important at this time and in this city, because it means that the 
predictions made by Thomas Jefferson, at the time of the Louisiana Purchase, 
are about to be fulfilled, because it means that New Orleans is going to | 
come, as he said, one of the great world cities. It is important because this 
city, now one of the great seaports of the world, is to become a densely popu 
lated city with a surrounding prosperous agricultural population of from five 
to fifteen millions of people within a radius of 100 miles. It is important at 
this time because the great vast area of free and cheap lands which the 
Government heretofore possessed has been exhausted: because with no fui 
ther virgin soil to be placed in cultivation except these unreclaimed areas, 
our population is increasing at such an accelerated rate that fear is expressed 
in eccnomic circles that we may become importers of foodstuffs instead of 
nation made great by the exportation of these products, and it has been 
stated that our population will be doubled by the year 1940. We have read 
the statement made by the President of these United States in his speeches 
that the lands susceptible to cultivation were exhausted, and that we must 
look to better and more intensified cultivation of the present areas if we wish 
to avoid becoming a food-importing nation. 

“The statistics show that in the last decade the area in cultivated land in 
creased but 444 per cent., while the population increased nearly 22 per cent 
at the same time. When it is taken into consideration, further, that this Go, 
ernment is now spending $15,000,000 a year in teaching methods of more 
tensified farming that we may increase the production per acre to such a 
point as will take care of our increasing population, it being impossible to 
further increase the area of land capable of cultivation, these considerations 
make the subject of drainage reclamation one of the utmost importance t 
the people of this city and State; in fact, to all of the people of this great 
nation. 

“As related to the reclamation of these lower delta lands the engineering 
problems seem simple, and it is indeed simple as compared with many of the 
engineering problems which have been solved by engineers throughout the 
world. Simple and cheap as compared with the reclamation of the lands of 
Holland, Belgium, Germany or England. But its very simplicity may be a 
source of great danger for the reason that, simple as it looks, and is, it pre 
sents many problems which must be solved. Each reclamation project 
presents difficulties and problems of its own, and while the entire question 
of drainage is founded on great underlying principles, the conditions are so 
different and vary so much as between the different and various sections ot 
the country, as well as the different projects in the same sections, that eac! 
one requires the careful consideration of the drainage engineer. 

“Even with all the data that can be collected there is still the liability o/ 
error in drainage engineering on account of the lack of constants and the 
different conditions in different districts. Mistakes have heretofore been 
made in this respect by eminent engineers, one of the most notable instances 
being that of the drainage of the fens of England. When the work was reall) 
begun by King Charles I there was great opposition to it, and the most noted 
engineer of Holland, Cornelius Vermuyden, was employed to make the plans 
and take charge of the work. The plans were made by him and were based 
upon conditions with which he had dealt all his life in the reclamation work 
in Holland, and they were not at all suited to the conditions existing in Eng 
land. As a consequence the estimates of costs were found to be too low, and 
the Government of England had to come to the rescue of the project ot 
guaranteeing the bonds three different times after the necessary changes and 
alterations of the plans of this great engineer had been made. 

“There are none of these difficult problems to be encountered in the 
reclamation of these mest fertile Louisiana lands; in fact, it is not reclama 
tion, as the mean level of the land is above the high tide level of the Gulf 
It is therefore simply a drainage proposition. The land being so nearly level, 
and having such a luxuriant growth of vegetation, the heavy rainfall cannot 
run off without artificial channels to carry it away; therefore, the accepted 
or standard plan is to enclose the unit or tract to be reclaimed within a levee 
or dyke, to prevent an overflow from the occasional severe storms of the 
Gulf or a crevasse in the levee of the Mississippi. The building of the levee 
gives the land the advantage or benefit of a navigable canal all around the 
enclosed unit, which canal connects with all the great waterways of the Stat: 
The drainage is accomplished by a system of reservoir canals, laterals ani 
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engaged in drainage work, a somewhat detailed description is herewith given 
of typical enterprises under way in Southern Louisiana. 


EDWARD WISNER AND LOUISIANA MEADOWS CO. 


Edward Wisner, universally acclaimed as the Father of Drainage in Louisi- 
ana, with an ownership of wet lands running into millions in value, has had 
the usual experience of the pioneer in any field, in that for years he stood 
alone the almost solitary champion of a cause in which he believed. A 
banker in Michigan, he came south for his health, which he found. From 
Northern Louisiana he removed to New Orleans, and with the then firm of 
Wisner & Dresser began the purchase of so-called swamp lands in 1900. Of 
such little value were any of these lands then regarded that he was able to 

















BUILDING SHELL ROADS 


rhe s I mrged in from the sea and make roads that ai nd 
the United States 


secure thousands of acres from levee boards, in whom title had been vested 
by the United States Government in the fifties at 1245 cents an acre. No 
body wanted the lands at any price at that time, and sales were considered 
well made by the State at 1244 cents an acre. After subsequent purchases 
at 25 cents, the members of the board began to feel that Wisner ought to be 
restrained by a legal guardian from squandering his means. 

Still keeping up his purchases, the authorities became finally convinced 
that he must have some definite purpose in mind and concluded that the 
State would do well to refuse further dealings with him, and they declined 
to ratify any more sales in which his name appeared as intending purchaser. 
In the aggregate, his holdings amounted at the maximum period to 1,300,000 
acres. 

Wisner from the first foresaw the possibilities of drainage, but it was not 
till 1906 that steps were first taken for artificial drainage through canals, 
reservoirs, ditches and pumping plants. 

Lands along the ridges, requiring only gravity drainage, were sold from 
time to time, and the proceeds used to ditch, levee and drain the first unit of 
1000 acres on the Raceland prairies. 

A second unit of 1000 acres was likewise drained and settlers were induced 
to locate 

At that time there was no precedent for guidance There had been some 
reclamation of swamp lands, but only of wet lands adjacent to “front land” 
ownership. Nobody had gone onto the “trembling prairies” to drain and pre- 
pare them for the plow, and skepticism was rampant. There were no engi- 
neers who felt qualified to point the way—none who knew more of the prob- 
lem than did Wisner himself. 

Prospective purchasers asked who had lived on these reclaimed swamp 
lands, and finding that it was an untried exneriment, it was possible to secure 
only those who had nowhere else to go—many of those making the experi- 
ment doing so only on the basis of pay for locating and working on the lands. 

It was subsequently found that the levees, canals, ditches, reservoirs and 
pumping plants, which were modeled after those in use by the natives for 
semi-drained lands, were inadequate for complete drainage, and when a third 
unit was created advantage was taken of the experience had, and deeper 
ditches, more capacious canals and reservoirs and more adequate and modern 
pumping plants were installed. By these means complete drainage was Sse- 
cured and there are farms in this district where the water table has been 
reduced to six feet below the surface of the ground, as in the city of New 
Orleans, 

Among the venturesome ones who went where no human being had ever 
lived before, there were some who remained and made good; others 
went away. 

The earlier developments will now be gone over, and with a more ade- 
quate drainage system conditions will invite the stable permanent settlers 
like those who have located and stayed on the later developed tracts. 

Today at Raceland there are about sixty white families, mostly from the 
North, who own their own land, a good part of whom have fully paid for their 
lands, and all of them as permanently located as are farmers anywhere 
Some have made big returns on their crops, and based on calculations in 
vogue in Illinois and other Northern States, of reaching valuations of lands 
through the value of crops produced, these lands have an intrinsic worth of 
$250 to $500 an acre today. 

The Wisner interests now have about 4500 acres completely drained and 
under cultivation in the Raceland district, with 15,000 additional in the same 


locality on which work is being done with the expectation that it will all be 
>. 


ready for cultivation within the next two years. 
About the time the third district work was inaugurated an experiment 
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was made near Lockport of reclaiming a tract of 750 acres from the bottom 
of a lake—Lake Fields. Together with an old friend, A. V. Smith, also from 
Michigan, a partnership was formed by Wisner for the development of this 
property. Smith invested all he had left from a disastrous business experi- 
ence, $1800, and Wisner agreed to advance whatever was necessary to com- 
plete the work beyond this sum. From first to last $18,000 was advanced by 
him. The work began in 1908, was eminently successful from the start, the 
land becoming friable and ready for the plow almost immediately after the 
leveeing and drainage, and a sugar plantation was established, the place now 
being known as “Smithport.’” Houses, tenements and buildings have been 
constructed, the place brought to a high state of cultivation and efficiency, 
and last year a net return of $20,000 was secured from the crops and stock 
raised on this 750-acre farm. Smith had had no previous farming experience, 
being simply a practical man of affairs. 

In 1907 the firm of Wisner & Dresser was dissolved, and Wisner took 
over the ownership of the wet lands the firm had acquired. 

Needing an organization to handle projects, A. B. Graves, then in a bank 
in Michigan, was induced to handle the finances of the concern, and later 
Allen T. Dusenbury, also of Michigan, an engineer and land title man, was 
secured to look after outside physical affairs. 

The Louisiana Meadows Co. was subsequently formed with Wisner as 
president, Dusenbury as vice-president and Graves as secretary and treasurer 
This company took over all the Wisner holdings. After the manner of Car- 
negie, the young men were given an incentive to the greatest possible activity 
by having an interest in the business settled on them. The work they have 
cone has resulted in the greatest possible enhancement in the values of the 
company’s holdings, so that their prospects for also getting into the mil- 
lionaire class are excellent, and today the company owns lands in the parishes 
of St. Charles, Lafourche, Terrebonne, Plaquemine, St. Bernard, Jefferson and 
St. John Baptiste. 

In addition to the drained acreages at Raceland and Lockport, the com- 
pany has 5000 acres on Bayou Barataria, which has all been ditched and pre- 
pared for drainage and on which a pumping plant is being installed. 

Wisner, Graves and Dusenbury also own a 4000-acre tract on Bayou Des 
Allemands, which is largely drained and which they will cultivate themselves 

Also a dozen or so of the most important companies operating today in 
the vicinity of New Orleans, on drainage projects, are working on lands 
originally included in the Wisner holdings, while the present Wisner owner- 
ships are still the dominating factor in the wet lands situation here. 


THE WHITE LAKE LAND CO. 


One of the best demonstrations of the practicability and value of the so 
called reclamation of the marsh lands of Southern Louisiana is found about 
one hundred and seventy miles west of New Orleans, in Vermilion parish 
This is the property of the White Lake Land Co., a Michigan corporation, of 
which Mr. A. L. Arpin is president, deriving its name from the fact that the 
80,000 acres comprising the holdings of the company lie immediately north of 
the bedy of water designated on the maps as White Lake. 

These eighty thousand acres offer an ideal opportunity for the reclama- 
tionist, in that they are a broad, level stretch of almost treeless prairie—so 

















A WELL BUILT SHELL ROAD IN ST. BERNARD PARISH (COUNTY), 


level that the heavy annual rainfall of this vicinity cannot readily make its 
way to natural outlets; and, because of this, water in varying depth stands 
for the greater part of the year. Because it is level, on the other hand, and 
free from stumps, stone, rock or other hindering substance, the work of th« 
big dredge boats is simplified and cheapened as compared with those regions 
in which such obstructions are encountered. Again, the tract forming an 
almost perfect parallelogram some twelve miles in width by fourteen miles 
in length, offers the engineer no problem beyond simple geometric lines; 
may be and is, so far as the survey has progressed, laid off with the sim 
plicity of a checker-board. 

The White Lake Land Co. began its operations upon this tract something 
like two years ago, at which time its first unit of 5700 acres was platted, fol 
lowing the organization of a drainage district under the laws of the State by 
which bonds were issued’ and a tax levied to provide funds for their repay 
ment. This first unit consists of an almost perfect square, around which 
has been thrown a levee, thus fortifying the unit against the encroachment 
of water from without. Inside the levee there was then, by the use of heavy 
machinery designed for the purpose, established a system of canals anid 
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ditches by which the water is accumulated in the larger of the canals; whence, 
by the use of centrifugal pumps, it is lifted from the interior to the exterior 
of the surrounding levees, there to disappear by evaporation or by slow dis- 
sipation into water courses leading to White Lake. 

Nothing could be simpler than this method of drainage, from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, and it would seem that even the layman at his first observa- 


tion would be convinced of its soundness in theory and practice—as, indeed, 
he usually is. But it is an expensive proposition 
a levee has been built, that canals and ditches have been dug, and that pumps 
have been installed, but the expenditure of time, labor and money upon the 
undertaking is a thing of no mean proportions 
surrounds approximately nine sections of 640 acres each, or 5760 acres, in a 


It is quite easy to say that 


In the first place, the levee 

















STEEL AND CONCRETE PUMPING PLANT ON PROPERTY OF WHITE LAKE 
LAND CO 


square having four sides each three miles in length—twelve miles or so in all 
The levee has an average base of perhaps thirty feet and an average height 
re between twenty-five and thirty 


of between four and five feet. Then there : 
miles of canals, ranging in width from twenty-five 
from six to ten feet. Again, connecting these canals, is a network cf lateral 


to fifty feet ard in depth 


ditches‘many miles in length. All this means work, and lots of it, and mony, 
and lots of it, and time, and lots of it. In addition to this part of the design 
came the pumping facilities. Located in the southeast corner of the square 
as described is the pumping plant. It is said to be the largest plant of this 
character devoted to drainage in the South. It has a capacity of 220,000 gal 
lons per minute. That is its maximum. It will seldom or never be fully used 
In truth, it is only under extraordinary circumstances that the pump will be 
called upon at all. Under normal conditions the system of ditches and canals 
takes care of the drainage of this unit of land without the assistance of the 
pumps to remove the water from within the barricade. Evaporation and 
absorption and the natural flow ordinarily take care of the water that before 
the installation of the system was surplus. But there are times when the rain- 
fall in this section reaches as much as eight inches during twenty-four hours. 
And it is at these times that the pump is necessary. It is an emergency pro- 
vision. By it, too, in the possible event that rainfall is deficient, the unit, or 
polder (by which name the square of drained land would be known were it 
located in Holland, the home of “reclamation,” so to speak) could be ade 
quately supplied with moisture—irrigated in the most modern and approved 
Way 

During March of 1912 the system of drainage as here outlined was com- 
pleted, and the test of its practical operation was made. It had been a gen- 
eral opinion—it must be understood that drainage of large bodies of Southern 
Louisiana land was still largely a matter of theory rather than practical 
exemplification—that within thirty days of the starting of the big pumps on 
this unit the big traction plows and pulverizers of soil could be started and 
that a first crop of corn could be planted that season. But not many days 
elapsed before it was well understood that a longer time would be required 
to remove the moisture from about the grassroots, which served as a sort of 
Sponge, than had been reckoned. Consequently, only a small portion of the 
land was put to crop during 1912. 

In the meantime a demand for the land had been created among the 
Northern homeseekers, hundreds of whom had accepted the invitation to 
come upon the ground and make personal inspection and investigation of the 
proposition. From Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska 
especially Nebraska—came the visitors. A very large proportion of them, 
immediately impressed with the prodigality of nature in the way of fertile 
soil, delightful climate and unlimited opportunity, became purchasers of par 
cels of land, and it was not long before every acre of this first unit of 5700 
acres had passed into the ownership of these energetic and ambitious North 
erners, the majority of whom contemplated immediate settlement upon the 
land and its improvement. There has been some unlooked for delay in this 
respect, as intimated, but today, where less than twenty months ago was a 
barren, unsightly, unproductive marsh— repellant from every aspect—there 
has sprung up an active village (Florence), surrounded by new farms upon 
Which nearly one hundred families are working out their destinies. 

Even before the first unit of 5700 acres was “reclaimed,” the White Lake 
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Land Co. began operations upon a second unit of 2600 acres adjoining. The 
same engineering problems were met with, and the same work along the same 
general lines was put upon this unit, the result being that during the fall of 
1912 it, too, was ready for the occupancy of the buyers from the North who 
had already become its owners. And a third unit of 5000 acres commanded 
the attention of these energetic reclamationists. This, too, has made con 
siderable progress, and will shortly have passed through the various stages 
from wet lands to cultivated farms as have the tracts referred to 

This, then, is the present status of the business of the White Lake Land 
Co. in Vermilion parish 5700 acres have been drained and are now being 
cultivated, upon a portion of which crops were grown for the first time in 
history during 1912 and upon all of which crops will be growing this season; 
2600 acres are almost ready for the plow, and the larger portion, if not all of 
it, will be in cultivation during 1913; 5000 additional acres will have been 
drained and made ready for the plow by the beginning of the season of 1914 
Of this, the greater acreage has already been sold Indeed, the demand for 
the land is so far in excess of the supply that eighteen months or two years 
will be required for the reclamation end of the business to catch up with the 
selling end. 

Finally, the demonstration here may be said to include the practicability, 
the feasibility of drainage as planned; the possibility of its profitable cultiva 
tion (there never has been a question of the fe rtility of the oil); the possi 
bility of its disposal to Northern farmers and its perfect adaptability to their 


uses 


The White Lake project is the largest private enterprise of its kind in the 


South. Its inauguration at a time when the public was more than skeptical 
upon the subject of drainage as applied to the marshes of Southern Louisiana 
demanded from its inspirators more than ordinary business nerve and daring, 
but by adhering closely to its original plans as made by abl nd successful 
engineers, while readily adapting itself to emergencies and unlooked-for con 
tingencies as they arose, and the readiness and ability to meet the heavy 
expenditures of money involved, the project has become of nation-wide fame 
and is one of the show-places of the State to which the home-seeker from the 
North quite naturally gravitates when seeking information concerning the 
wonderful resources of this part of the South, and confirmation therein. Best 
of all, it stands up handsomely under any test that may be applied, and it is 
certain that in the time to come, when all the submerged area of the Stat 
shall have been drained and made mightily fruitful, the White Lake Land Co 
will occupy that enviable position universally and deservedly given the 
pioneers and leaders at the head of any movement inherently great in the 


benefits it may confer upon the human family 
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INSIDE VIEW OF PUMPING PLANT OF WHITE LAK&® LAND CO., SHOWING CEN 
rRIFUGAL TYPE OF PUMP IN GENERAL USE FOR DRAINAGE PLANTS 
Vim and vigor have marked the operations of this company from the be n 

ning. President Slusher is a thorough land man; Mr. Funk i ne of the Bloo 

ington, lll., Funks, who are among the most famous and successful corn grow 
ers in the world, and Mr. Favrot is a New Orleans attorney who ha er 

n drainage matters, and was, as a member of the State Sen: nstrument 

in getting through the drainage bond law of 1910, the joint product of himself 

and Mr. R. E. Milling. Behind that company is ample means, and, with office: 

in New Orleans and Chicago, a selling force is kept at work tl n 

remarkable results. Up to date over 6000 acres of the tract have beer ld to 

Northern farmers in 40, 60 and 80-acre tracts Twenty-fiv f re 

located on the property by Christmas, and 100 families are expected to 


located by the first of May. Excursions of prospectors are brought down a 
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frequent intervals from the North, and an unusually high percentage of them 
become investors 

At the town of Paradis there has been built a commodious and comfortable 
hotel, a bank established and other improvements made. Mr. Funk.has built 
him a home, and he and his family remain there a large part of the year. Mr. 
Slusher spends most of his time down there, so that all prospective purchasers 
are given the most complete personal attention and consideration 

With its many new homes and cultivated tracts, in full view from trains on 
the Southern Pacific, the development of Paradis makes a most favorable im- 
pression on the casual passerby as well as on those who stop for an inspection 
f the place Highly remunerative truck farming is engaged in, and as New 
Orleans may be reached by railroad, automobile road or water route, the mani 


fest destiny of 
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that most erroneous ideas prevailed about the heat. While the whole North, 
even as far up as interior Canada, sometimes swelters in 109 to 115-degree 
weather, lower Louisiana almost never experiences a higher temperature than 
95, and even in July the maximum may run under 90 for days at a time, with 
always a refreshing breeze from the Gulf. 

Proximity to the Gulf tempers the heat of summer as well as the cold of 
winter. 

Finding conditions so favorable in every way, negotiations were shortly 
entered into by the Funks for the purchase of a tract, and the well-located site 
at Paradis was bought from Messrs. Wisner and Crawford, and drainage work, 
already undertaken, was extended. It is the purpose of the Louisiana Delta 
Lands Co. to so completely drain and protect their entire holdings that no 

combination of 





these lands is to 
become an intense- 
ly cultivated farm 
garden, with an 
ultimate value on 
the land of hun 
dreds of dollars an 
acre. All kinds of 
general farming 
operations are also 
engaged in here 
now, and cattle and 
hogs thrive won 
derfully, running in 
the open all 
through the winter 
months and keep- 
ing in fine condi- 
tion with little or 
no feeding at any 
time 

There are pecan 
groves on aé_ée »por- 
tion of the tract, 
Louisiana being the 
home of the pecan, 
and some attention 


is being given to 








floods or crevasse 
can ever again 
menace them. 

- Additional acre- 
ages have been se- 
cured since the in- 
itial purchase 
They, too, will be 
thoroughly pre- 
pared for cultiva- 
tion, and so en- 
thusiastic are the 
members of the 
company that ar 
rangements for fur 
ther operations are 
likely to be mad« 


R. H. & GA 

McWILLIAMS. 

Credit for the im- 
portant part of a 
pioneer in dredging 
operations in Lou- 
isiana is due Mr 
G. A. McWilliams 
of the contracting 
firm of R. H. & G 
\. MeWilliams of 








th raising of cit 
rus fruits 

The advent ol 
the Funk interests came about through a notable excursion made to South- 
ern Louisiana in the summer of 1910 David Rankin, the great Missouri 
corn grower! three of the Funk brothers of Bloomington, Ill.; farmers, 
soil experts, agricultural college professors, and chemists and capitalists from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and elsewhere were brought here in a special car at 
the instance of Edward Wisner and taken out to the reclaimed lands at Race- 
and, Lockport and elsewhere, and also to some of the orange groves on the 
river “front lands Exhaustive soil tests were made, and investigations as to 
conditions of all kinds, including health, and formal reports were made by the 
experts and others. At one place a field of corn was shown that had been sown 
broadeast following a stubble breaker, and never had been cultivated. The 
rrowth was so luxuriant that the corn had choked out grass and weeds, and 
yn the rank stalks & to 12 feet high were well-filled ears that afterwards showed 
a yield of 65 bushels to the acre David Rankin, up to the time of his death 
the greatest corn raiser in the country, having some 50,000 acres devoted 
entirely to corn, voiced his astonishment at what he had seen, declaring that 


If he were 


1 young man, he said, he would want nothing better than to establish a corn 


in all his experience he had never found conditions such as these. 


farm in the Louisiana delta 

Mr. Julius F. Funk declared this trip was a revelation to him, and Mr. Dean 
runk, president of the Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, Ill, declared: “In 
the Louisiana delta the Northern corn grower will find his Utopia. No soil in 
he world contains more of the elements essential to the maximum crop of 
corn Mr. Eugene D. Funk, president of the National Corn Growers’ Associa 
ion, said “an average corn crop in the delta country of Louisiana should be 
00 bushels per acre 

Mr. F. G. Bs 


there is enough nitrogen in the first eight inches of this soil to supply ferti 


er, chief chemist of the Ohio State University, reported that 


lizer for one thousand 50-bushel crops of corn 


Prof. F. S. Klinek, Iowa Agricultural College, reported The range and 

excellence of the crops, both agricultural and horticultural, is the strongest 

ossible evidence of the adaptability of these reclaimed areas for agricultural 
ir] t 


Corn growing and stock raising, with which the visitors were most familiar, 
were declared to be two lines of activity in which remarkably lucrative returns 
could be counted on with anything like the attention given to them that is 


one in the Nort! 


Louisiana has peculiar advantages as a corn State 





the fact that corn matures early here, and, being 
horoughly sun dried, contains only 12 ‘o 15 per cent. of water when ready for 
arket, making it the driest corn grown anywhere in the United States. Its 
henomenal dryness gives it unusual keeping qualities and especially fits it for 
xport purpos 
Investigation as to climate and heaith conditions showed that since the 
discovery that yellow fever is disseminated solely by the stegomya mosquito, 
nd science having also learned how to handle and prevent other subtropical 
fevers, and along with improved conditions that come with extensive drainage 


yperations, the healthfulness of Louisiana is greater than in many other parts 


of the country much farther to the north. Weather Bureau reports also showed 


NORTITERN INVESTORS ON RECLAIMED LANDS 


Walnut, Ill. \l- 
though still a young 


NOVEMBER, 1912 HURRAIL FOR LOUISIANA, 
man, Mr. McWilliams had been for many years prominently identified with 
drainage projects in various parts of the country from Wisconsin and Michigan 
down through the Mississippi Valley as far as Southern Illinois. Through in 
formation supplied by the Manufacturers Record, Mr. McWilliams began 
investigations as to conditions in Louisiana during the summer of 1908. In 
1909 O. W. Crawford spent several weeks with Mr. McWilliams at his home in 
Walnut, with the result that Mr. McWilliams came to Louisiana shortly after- 
wards and devoted some time to the investigation of conditions here. The re- 
sult of this visit was a contract entered into between Mr. McWilliams and the 
Truck Farm Land Co., one of the Wisner companies, by which a considerable 
tract of land was to be drained in St. Charles parish, and the cost paid for in 
wet lands, also in St. Charles parish. Subsequently, Mr. McWilliams added to 
his holdings further large acreages by purchase, so that at the present time he 
owns 13,800 acres of choice lands in a compact body in St. Charles parish 
Much of this tract has been ditched and partly drained, and will unquestionably 
be ultimately fully developed and occupied by farmers and truck-growers from 
the North. Mr. McWilliams has expended something like $100,000 in im- 
proving the tract and making the initial developments required to put t} 
large holding in complete shape for cultivation. 


GEORGE A. HERO. 


Nothing could more forcibly demonstrate the newness of the reclamation 
or drainage movement than the fact that only just now has a district been 
organized, which embraces territory immediately across the river from New 
Orleans. Included in the district are the cities of Algiers and Gouldsboro in 
New Orleans parish, and MeDonoughville, Mechanicham, Gretna and the s 
tlement at the head of the Harvey Canal in Jefferson parish, but this distr 





also takes in 200 acres of undrained and uncultivated back lands, compris 
ing all the territory south and west of the Mississippi River, back to the Harve) 
Canal and Bayou Barataria, and south to a line produced from Bayou Ba! 
taria southeast to the Mississippi River, a distance south of Algiers of abo 
10 miles. The simplicity of the drainage problems, the proximity to New Or 
leans, with every sort of rail and water transportation and the great fertility 
of the soil justify the comment of Mr. J. F. Coleman, consulting engineer, t! 
it is hard to understand why the enterprise was not carried out long ago. 
Nevertheless it has taken some right hard work to put the undertaking 01 
its feet. The moving spirit in the enterprise is Mr. George A. Hero, 309 Cotton 
Exchange Building, New Orleans, who is president of the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District that has been formed, as provided by law, to do the work of 
drainage. When the project was finally whipped into shape the possibilities a 





advantages became so apparent that the $250,000 bond issue required f 
drainage work was readily sold to Northern land buyers—the First Nation 
Bank of Columbus, O., whieh has also taken over the Bayou Cane Land Co.'s 
issue of $142,000 

The lands within the district are especially favored for drainage; they a 
almost surrounded by the Mississippi levees, and need levees for only a shot 
stretch along Harvey's Canal and from thence to the Mississippi River at t! 


lower line of the Cedar Grove Plantation, the southern boundary of the dis 
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Trust Company 
Service in Baltimore 








Accounts of Trust Companies 
Banks and Bankers Solicited 








A Thoroughly Modern Banking Depart- 
ment with Ample Capital and Large 


Resources, 


Acting in All Fiduciary Capacities for 
Corporations and Individuals. 








Capital - - - $1,350,000 
Surplus and Profits 2,400,000 








The Continental Trust Company 
BALTIMORE 


S. DAVIES WARFIELD, President 








ie 


First National Bank 


JNO. B. PURCELL, JNO. M. MILLE 
President Vice-Preside 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 








Capital, - - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus, - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits, - - - 14,000,000 
Resources, - - 20,000,000 








WM. M. HABLISTON, Chairman of the Board 


W. M. ADDISON, Cashier 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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MARYLAND TRUST 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


COMPANY 








Tra 


fer 
it 


Accounts Solicited 
Statement of Condition at Close of Business December 31, 1912 Interest allowed on Deposits Subj 
Check 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL Special Rates on Certificates of De; 

Cash on Deposit and in Hand... $206,873.88 Deposits: Safe De posit joxes for Ret { 

7 , am nie en Individual $1,054,925.02 Acts as Trustee under Railroad and othe 
Due from Banks and Bankers... .. tees Banks 110,141.64 Mortgages, and as Agent for 1} ' 

Savings 21,151.58 and Registration of Stocks and Bond 











Loans on Collateral: Tenet Accounts 154. 857.93 4 Legal Depository for Court and Tru 
Demand ............$1,215,255.89 — Funds 
Cee . 71,181.26 $1,G41,074.17 lransacts a General Trust and Ban 
Certified Checks. . 125.18 Business 
eee 497 1 OFFICERS 
1.286,439.15 Total Liabilities $1,641,199.35 L.. S. ZIMMERMAN, President 
Other Current Assets............. $1,472.21 Excess of Assets over OSCAR G. MURRAY, Ist Vice-President 
Liabilities repre CARROLL VAN NESS, 2d Vice-President 
sented by: JERVIS SPENCER, JR., Sec. and Trea 
Investments ae ‘meal . 9 Assistant Secretar 
: Undivided Profits $445,116.20 ais. 1... 
Sundry Bonds, Stocks, Preferred Capital } Assistant Treasurer 
Syndicate  Partici-  saseedunse ~ 800,000.00 DIRECTORS 
te _ - 2 Capital St » COO 00000 ‘ co W 1 te M 
pations, etc........$1,155,019.05 Common Capital Stock 1,(00, ita . ' — ‘ 
City of Baltimore 3! 1.915.116.20 ) —_ Frat I ney Mat 
per cent. Stock... 296,484.00 NOTE I rt Garr Wil M 
° 2 ! ] ‘ ha I 
Maryland Trust Build- Undivided Profits be tufus M. Gi Ry 
ing Co., entire fore Dividend $475,116.20 Baltimor 
‘2 a Less Dividends on B. Howell Griswold, J i. 2 
Bonds and Stock.. 969,000.00 Preferred Stock ‘ ay irr Henry } ~~ S : 
: paid during year 30,000.00 New Yort Balt , 
1,996,903.05 \. Barton H Pheodore E. 8 
Balance of Undivided ene ta Fy 
Office Furniture and Fixtures...... 2,000.00 Profits, as above $445,116.20 Baltimo Balt i 
* rge C, J Ile hk. Wi x 
Baltimor I t r 
: as ae : “ ake I, V. MeNea Doug uM. OW 
Total Asmets. ....... ccc ccc 0Obe08G,015.55 Total Liabilities and Capital. .$5,586,515.55 Laltir | 
i. 2.2 Ba 
M rs Ex it ‘ t 
We have examined the books and accounts of the Maryland Trust Company, and WE HEREBY CERTIFY that the above statement cor 
sets forth the Company's condition at the close of business on December 51, 1912. 
New York, January 18, 1913 (Signed) HASKINS & SELLS, Certified Publie Acc 
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The Palmetto National Bank 


of 





COLUMBIA, S. C. 


THE CENTRAL CITY OF 
THE CENTRAL SOUTH 
ATLANTIC STATE 











Capital 
$250,000.00 


Surplus and Profits 
$150,000.00 











Deposits 
$2,700,000.00 






























































OFFICERS 


WILIE JONES, President 

JOHN JACOB SEIBELS, Vice-President 
THOMAS TAYLOR, 2nd Vice-President 
J. P. MATTHEWS, Cashier 

WM. M. GIBBES, JR., Asst. Cashier 














THE 1913 HOME WESTON & AYCOCK, Solicitors 
of 
THE PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY STATE, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


WRITE US FOR TERMS FOR HANDLING YOUR 


South Carolina Business 


We Have DIRECT DAILY Connection with Every Banking Point in the State 
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Travelers 
Bank & Trust Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 


A strong and progressive banking in- 
stitution in the Heart and Center of 
the New South. 


Georgia is doing more to deserve out- 
side capital than any other State in 
the Union. We preserve the principal 
of your investments, we conserve their 
integrity, and we give you greater 
proportionate returns thereon. 
Georgia is the King Pin of the South’s 
Progress, and the Big Ben of Her 
Awakening. 

Georgia stands in the front rank with 
her wise and conservative legislation, 
guaranteeing protection to all legiti- 
mately invested capital. 

This Bank can help you get in closer 
touch with Georgia and the South. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN F. CONE 
President 
W. S. LOUNSBURY 
Vice-President 
ALLEN M. SCHOEN 
Vice-President 


GROVER MEGAHEE 
Cashier 

W.H. PICKETT, JR 
Assistant Cashier 

HENRY W. TODD 
Assistant Cashier 


TRAVELERS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Peachtree and Walton Sts. Branch—297 Marietta St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ARTHUR W SMITH, President 


TOM O. SM 


W. H. MANLY, Cashier 


ARTHUR W 


TOM O. SMI 


T. H. BENN 


LEE C 


ITH, Vice-President Cc. 


Birmingham 
Trust and Savings 
Company -: 





$500,000.00 
550,000.00 


Capital, ... . 
Surplus, 





BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


DIRECTORS 

SMITH, F. H. LATHROP 

President Prest. Lath 
TH, 

Vice-President. 


R. S. MUNGER 
Director Cont 
ERS, 
f T. H. Benners & Co W. T. NORTHINGTON 


Pratt 


BRADLEY, 


Attorney at Law. H PORTER 


Prest. of Porter 


J. M. CALDWELL, 


» -Trea 


Improve 
S. L. EARLE, 


WILLIAM I! 


W. E. HENLEY, Pre 


Sec.-Trea 


s. Caldwell Real Estate and JAMES SPENCE 


ment Co. Tuscaloc 


a a ae R. A. TERRELI 
eth rest. Bar of Alat 
GRUBB, Ala 
U.S. District Judge. 


hants. 


rop-Hattor 


nent 
ime 


a 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 


t. Hanove 


. Little-Cahaba Coal C« Yor 


BENSON CAIN, Asst 


Cashier 
D,. COTTEN, Asst. Cashier 
E. W. FINCH, Asst 


Cashier 


umber Co 


il Gin Co. 























VIRGINIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


The Oldest Trust Company in the Old Dominion 


OFFICERS 
HERBERT W. JACKSON, President 
JAMES N. BOYD, Ist Vice-President 
JNO. M. MILLER, Jr., 2nd Vice-President 
L. D. AYLETT, Secretary 
JNO. H. SOUTHALL, Treasurer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


E. B. ADDISON a. 2. 
Director National State and City Bank 


MONTAGUE 
Vice-President Planters National Bank 


JAMES N. BOYD Richmond 
President Planters National Ban SAMUEL T. MORGAN 
Richmond President Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


Company 
L. Z. MORRIS 
President Savings Bank ot Richmond 
JUNIUS B. MOSBY 
Capitalist 
MORTON B. ROSENBAUM 
Director Planters National Bank 
Richmond 
FRITZ SITTERDING 
Vice-President Virginia Railway and 
Power Company 
T. C. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
Capitalist 
PHILIP WHITLOCK 
Capitalist 


JONATHAN BRYAN 
Real Estate 
J. ELWOOD Cox 
President Commercial National Ban} 

High Point, N. C. 

W. S. FORBES 
W. S. Forbes & Co., Wholesale Provisions 
ASHLEY HORNE 
Merchant and Manufacturer 

Clayton, N.C. 

H. W. JACKSON 
President of the Company 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr. 

Vice-President First National Bank 
of Richmond 


JOHN L. WINGO. Leaf Tobacco 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $791,000.00 


en TRUST COMPANY. 





SY VELL: 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


GENERAL BANKING 








AND TRUST BUSINESS 


Savings Department 


BANKING AND TRUST PROPOSITIONS OF 


MERIT SOLICITED 
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ORGANIZED 1912 


Bie 
Heard National Bank 


JACKSONVILLE, 
FLA. 





Capital, . . . . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, ... . 250,000.00 











OFFICERS 





J. J. HEARD, President CLARENCE W. HENDLEY, Cashier 
W. B. SADLER, Vice-President JOHN M. BELL, Assistant Cashier 
J. G. BOYD, Vice-President GEO. C. MARLITT, Auditor 





Heard National Bank Building 


For reservations, address 


MAKE THIS BANK YOUR BANK 


H. G. PERRINC, .. . Manager 
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Savannah Bank & Trust Company 


SAVANNAH, GA. 




















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$1,200,000 











A Southern Financial Stronghold 








~~! Fs 


General Banking, Savings—Trust 


4% per Annum Paid On Savings Accounts—Computed Quarterly 








WM. F. McCAULEY, President 
CHAS. G. BELL, Vice-President Vv 
COURTNEY THORPE, Second Vice-President 
M. D. PAPY, Cashier 

E. M. NICHOLS, Asst. Cashier 


An Active Force in the South’s Upbuilding 
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THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


Established 1866 


OF SAVANNAH 


United States Depositary 











OFFICERS 


JOSEPH HULL, 
President 


A. B. HULL, 
Vice-President 


W. M. DAVANT, 
Cashier 


V. B. JENKINS, 
Assistant Cashier 








Se ee ee ee eee 











DIRECTORS 


Joseph Hull 

A. B, Hull 
Malcolm Maclean 
J. F. Minis 

A. B. Moore 

J. L. Hammond 
Geo. J. Mills 
Jos. D. Taylor 
F. D. Tinsley 
R. S. Cope 

J. C. Little 

W. G. Strobhar 














YOUR BUSINESS IS SOLICITED 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$700,000.00 














Otto Marx & Co. 


Investment Bankers 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Southern Investment Securities 
STOCKS BONDS LOANS 


Correspondence Invited 




















Peoples Bank of Anderson 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL $200,000.00 


We offer the complete service of a safe, solid and 
conservative bank 


Special and personal attention given to collections 


LEE G. HOLLEMAN, President 
JOS. J. FRETWELL, Vice-President 
D. O. BROWNE, Cashier 

T. S. BANISTER, Assistant Cashier 








WE BUY 


BONDS 


City, County, School, Drainage 


We solicit correspondence from 
Public Officials, Contractors and 
others having bonds for sale. We 
specialize in Southern Securities 
and can handle all Contracts 
promptly. 


The New First National Bank 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Assets over $6,000,000 
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Lombard 24 Company 
Third National Bank Building 


Atlanta, Georgia 





Southern Investment Securi- 
ties. 


Selected Real Estate Mort- 
gages on City and Farm 
Property. 


Timber and Colonization Land 


An Engineering Department 
prepared to Examine and 
Report on Industrial De- 
velopments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Investing Millions In the 


South 


“NEW WEALTH’’—the legitimate creation of productive ability —finds 


its greatest development in many parts of the South. 


Recognizing this vital fact and its ever-growing importance, this House in 
recent years has handled millions of dollars of the best classes of 





=== SOUTHERN == 
Public Service Corporation Bonds 
Hydro-Electric Corporation Bonds 
Steam Railroad Bonds 

Municipal Tax- Protected Bonds 


And other securities having proven, known value 


We are constantly in the market, with a two-fold service: 


TO THE INVESTOR, we offer the tacilities of a peculiarly well- 
equipped organization, able to supply him with the very ‘‘cream™ of invest- 


ment offerings. 


TO THOSE SEEKING CAPITAL, either to handle immediate needs to, 


or extensions of, existing properties, we offer ready co-operation. 
How may we best serve YOU? Write us freely and frankly, that we may 
offer our facilities in either of the above divisions to YOU. 


, 


“‘A Record of Investments’’ will interest every holder of bonds. 


Sent on request. 


D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 
Third National Bank Building SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 








L. J. COOPER, Pres. S. H. EVERETT, Cashier JUDGE J. S. WILLIAMS, V.-Pres. 


WAYCROSS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
WAYCROSS, GA. 


Capital and Profits, - - - $175,000 


Coupon Certificates issued, interest payable quarterly in four detachable Coupons 


6 G PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


ALL LOANS SECURED BY REAL ESTATE ON A 3 TO 1 BASIS 


When you purchase from us a mortgage on Improved Georgia City or Farr 
Oo Property you take as little chance as is humanly possible, You receive from 

to 7%, and you can be sure of receiving it regularly. Your principal is amply 

protected. Let us send you our list of Loans and some very reliable literature. 


SESSIONS LOAN ©& TRUST CO. 
MARIETTA, GA. 














Texas Farm Mortgages are Excelled by None 


For adequate safety and security with substantial dividend yield. For——17——years we 
have been making farm loans in North Central Texas, and have never had a suit or fore- 
closure, and have now no past interest due, which is certainly evidence of our ability and 
success in safeguarding the interests of our clients. 
THE MOST CONSERVATIVE 

Life Insurance Companies in the Umon invest in our North Central Texas Farm Mortgages. 

Write for booklet showing the REASON our farm mortgages are safer than bonds, yield 
larger dividends, and why you should buy them. 


A. Y. CREAGER CO., Farm Loans 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PRACTICAL FOUNDRYMAN 


with $10,000 to invest as working capital in a well located and equipped foundry 
and machine plant now in successful operation at Johnson City, 10,000 population. 
Only plant serving a large and prosperous territory. 

Only practical man with first-class references desired. 


S. C. WILLIAMS JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 














PAGE & TAYLOR 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


Factory Sites with Deep Water and Belt Line Connections 
303-304 Arcade Building, - - NORFOLK, VA. 











installments. 


FESTUS J. WADE, President 





MONEY TO LOAN On Downtown Business Properties 


IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 OR OVER 


@ We will finance that new building for you on our serial payment plan. By this plan the loan is repaid in annual 


q If you contemplate erecting a new building or refunding an existing loan on business property, get in touch with 
us. Correspondence and interviews invited. Address 
REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital and Surplus 


- $9,500,000 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer 
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COOKE, HOLTZ & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


H. T. HOLTZ, President 
ANDREW COOKE, Vice-President Incorporated 
AS. HOWELLS COFFIN, Secretary 
7 oii Cash Capital $500,000 


JOSEPH W. GRAY, Treasurer 


We purchase entire issues of Public Utility Corporation Bonds and Debentures, 
in amounts of $500,000 and upwards, issued by well-established properties, serving 
prosperous and growing communities; also entire issues of Municipal Bonds of 
Counties, Cities, Towns, School Districts and Drainage Districts. 

We invite correspondence with Bankers, Dealers, or Operators of Publie Utility 
Corporation properties with reference to the financing or sale of such properties. 


WE OWN AND OFFER 


an attractive selection of Municipal and Public Utility Corporation Bonds yielding 
from 4!5% to 6%, suitable for the investment of the funds of Estates, Banks, 
Institutions and Private Investors. 


Descriptive Circulars Sent on Request 


39 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















ASSETS 


REALIZATION WE BUY 
COMPANY MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 





Capital and Surplus, $11,000,000 

















- f 
Finances established enterprises 
handicapped by inadequate capi- City, Town, County, School 
tal. Buys short term bond issues Road or Drainage District from Munici- 


on operating properties. Special 
facilities for investigation and 
supervision anywhere in United Attorneys 
States. 


palities, Contractors or 





‘CORRESPONDENCE INVITED Our twenty years’ experience insures 
prompt and efficient service 





25 BROAD STREET LAFAYETTE BLDG. 
New York Philadelphia 


Cutter, May © Company 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
THE ROOKERY CHICAGO 


Chicago 
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The Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Company 


An Important Factor In Southern Development 


MONG the manufacturing concerns that are here and there achiev 
ing distinction in giving the South a broader and more significant 
development along industrial lines and making known its poten 
tialities throughout this and foreign lands, that of the Wm. J. 
Oliver Manufacturing Co., at Knoxville, Tenn., occupies a unique 





place of importance. Its various products are finding their market not only 
in every section of this country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but in other 
countries as well, from Canada to Brazil, and even to far-off New Zealand. 

The plant covers, with its yards and buildings, over forty acres. It is 
located on the tracks of both the Southern and the Louisville & Nashvillk 
railroads. It has shops of various kinds for the manufacture of the numerous 
kinds of products made by the company and for extensive repair work for 
contractors, mill men, coal mines and railroads. The principal buildings are 
the main shops, 572x166 feet; the foundry building, 418x134 feet; the wood- 
working shop, 280x100 feet; the grinding-room, paint shops, ete., a very large 
storeroom, pattern-house and spacious office building. The equipment is thor 
oughly modern, and embraces every kind of machinery needed in handling 
the various branches of the company’s business. It is especially adapted to 
doing jobs of the larger kind, and some classes of work done here cannot be 
turned out elsewhere in the South. The machines are all driven by inde 
pendent electric motors, the current for which is generated at the central 
power-house. The main building has two 50-ton electrically-driven traveling 
cranes, the foundry building two of the same character that are capable of 
handling 20 tons, and the woodworking shop one also of 20-ton capacity. In 
fact, the plant is built and equipped especially for the rapid and economical 
handling of work of the larger kind. 

The Oliver company is engaged in manufacturing dump cars, railroad flat 
cars and general contractors’ equipment, mine equipment, logging cars, quarry 
equipment, marble-finishing machinery and plows, and to do, in addition, a 
general repair work on engines, boilers and all other kinds of contractors’ 
and railroad equipment. 

In the matter of dump cars, it makes a specialty of the Oliver Two-Way Air 
Dump Car, a product that embodies the last word in contracting equipment. 
rhe regular sizes in which these cars are made are 12-yard, 16-yard, 20-yard 
and 30-yard, though other sizes are made to order when preferred. 

These sizes are standard-gauge cars, built according to M. C. B. specifica 
tions throughout and equipped with government safety appliances. They are 
moved on their own wheels from place to place. The other standard-size cars 
manufactured are the 4-yard and 8-yard 36-inch gauge used by contractors and 
industrial plants. The improved Oliver 4-yard car, which is built with one 
of the strongest trucks, has been pronounced by a great many of the leading 
contractors as the best 4-yard car on the market. 

The Oliver double-truck S-yard car, 36-inch gauge, has also proven itself 
to the contractors to be far superior to any other car built where they have 
long hauls. Other sizes and types of cars are also built as ordered. 

The 12-yard and 20-yard air dump cars, which may be considered a standard 
car with railroads and contractors using standard-gauge equipment, have two 
draft sills consisting of 15-inch steel channels weighing 45 pounds to the foot, 
with a substantial number of separators, cover plates, ete., riveted up in a sub- 
stantial workmanlike manner, eliminating all castings subject to the falling 
of rock and such material, and substituting in their place forgings and steel 
plates. These cars are equipped with any type of M. C. B. automatic couplers 
which the purchaser desires. The bottom of these cars is of 3-inch white oak, 
or can be of all steel if wanted, with 10-inch center channel beam 33 pounds 
to the foot, running full length of the body, and also has two intermediate 
1x6x*, angle irons, and two outer angle irons of 4x6x%, ali running the full 
length of the bottom. Between the two intermediate angles are placed seven 
truss angles, distributed the entire length of the body. These trusses are made 
of 3x31.x5/16-inch angle iron. The outside angle is trussed by two 114-inch 
rods with turnbuckles. The body of the car is pivoted to draft sills by nine 
hinges, which are securely riveted to the draft sills, and the top hinge casting 
riveted or bolted to the 10-inch center channel on the bottom of the car. These 
castings are pivoted together with 11!4-inch steel pins. The ends of these cars 
are built of either 3-inch white oak timber or 5/16-inch steel plate, securely fast- 
ened to the bottom of the car, and are braced from the center by means of a 
malleable casting riveted to the end and to the center channel of the bottom. 
The doors are constructed of steel 3/16-inch plate, reinforced horizontally at top 
and bottom by two 6x4x% angles, securely riveted to them, running the entire 
length of the doors, and between the two angles 23 Stiffener angles of 3x21!4x 








2-YD. AIR DUMP CAR WITH STEEL UNDERFRAME AND WOOD BODY, 


5/16-inch are used. The cars are equipped with either New York or Westing. 
house latest improved air brake equipment. Trucks are of steel construction, 
according to M. C. B. specifications, with capacity to suit the different sizes of 
the cars. The capacity of these trucks is from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds. 

The air dump cars are equipped with a cylinder hung upright on eacli side 
of car. The piston rod for the cylinder is fastened to the bottom of the car 
at one end and to the piston at the other. Two reservoirs are put on each car, 
being placed between the draft sills, which insures absolute. protection against 
falling rock. Air is supplied to the auxiliaries from the train line pipe with a 
check valve between, thus preventing the air from returning from the auxil- 
iaries to the train line pipe. A valve is placed on the end of each car, with 
pipe connections running from the auxiliary and from the valve to the dump- 
ing cylinder, and either of the cylinders dumping the car on the side which 
they want to unload, and releasing this cylinder and admitting air into the 
other one rights the ear. This car is under absolute control of the operator, 
and he can stop the car even after it is past the center of gravity, which en 
ables the user to dump in any quantity desired. 

A feature of special value is the toggle or lever arrangement for dumping 
the car, by which the lower edge of the door is thrown upward and away from 
the contents of the car, thereby minimizing the liability of any materials 
striking against the door and springing or wedging it. The lever performing 
this function also locks the door rigidly when the car is standing in a hori- 
zontal position. This is one feature of this car that is thought to b« 
equaled in cars of other makes. It appears on all Oliver dump cars. 


Only one line of pipe is necessary to operate both the air dumping dey 
and the air brake. Cars thus equipped permit any locomotive with standard 
air brake equipment to operate the air brake cars without having to equip 
the locomotive especially for air dump cars. A train of Oliver air dump cars 
can be taken to the unloading or dumping place and the locomotive cut loose 
from the cars, and they will still have enough air in the auxiliary of each car 
to dump the same three times. Any laborer can handle the Oliver air dump 
cars with as much ease and safety and get the same result as a mechanic or 
expert. These cars are also equipped so that the locomotive engineer can 
dump the cars and right them from the locomotive. 


This car carries a large load; it can be dumped by one man; it is substan- 
tially built, and will withstand rough usage; it is built according to M. C. B. 
specifications, permitting the user to secure repairs in any railroad shop. The 
air for dumping is applied directly to the car body. It is dumped either side 
and righted by the move of a simple lever on the end of the car or on the 
locomotive. 

The Oliver two-way air dump car appealed so strongly to the Government's 
construction engineers that they ordered 1400 for use in the Panama Cana! 
work. They were sent.to the Isthmus in 1908, and have been giving general 
satisfaction ever since. 

Other notable users of these cars are hundreds of contractors, the Utah Con- 
struction Co., the Utah Copper Co., the Chino Copper Co. of Utah, Florida 
phosphate companies, the Lehigh Valley, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
other railroads, and also the Canadian Northern, which is building through 
Northwest Canada. An order for 50 cars has just been filled for the Brazil 
Railroad Co., Soro Santos, Brazil. 

Dump cars of other types are made by the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co 
but practically all of them bear the essential Oliver features described above, 
with such modifications as are suitable to their size and the particular pur 
poses for which they are intended. 

In mine equipment the company manufactures tipples, drums, screens, 
mine cars and monitor cars for coal mines, marble quarries and limekilns 
These cars are all of special design, goiten up by experienced mining engi 
neers and draftsmen. 

The equipment for marble quarries which the Oliver company makes « 
braces finishing machinery, rubbing-bed outfits, Hurst frames, derricks, ana 
various kinds of special appliances needed in that character of business. 

The plant is fitted for doing a general repair work in all the lines it manu 
factures, and many more besides, including steam shovels, locomotives and cars 
of all kinds. 

Next to its special line of dump cars the most important part of the Wm. J 
Oliver Manufacturing Co.’s product are plows, and first in importance among 
these is the special brand known as the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow 
This implement combines within itself so many excellent features that it seems 








19-YD. ALL-STEEL AIR DUMP, FURNISHED THE U. S. FOR PANAMA CANAL 
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to have them all, and stands unequaled as an implement of husbandry made to 
meet all possible contingencies. 

The making of plows was added to the business of the Wm. J. Oliver Manu 
facturing Co. in 1908, when it bought out the plant and business of the Ground 
Hog Plow Co. and proceeded to further improve this plow by features pat 
ented in 1909, after which it began to make plows in earnest and to lay plans 
for selling them. The excellence of the plows and a selling campaign waged 
with vigor and intelligence brought in a few months a phenomenal demand for 
the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow, and before long its use was nation 
wide. Within the last few months, indeed, the demand has overstepped con 
tinental limits, and a big shipment of plows has been sent to New Zealand 

rhe Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow boasts a locking device that adds 
greatly to the strength of the implement and preserves its original shape dur 
ing its life. This prevents the plow from becoming loose and “rickety” in th 
joints or untrue or out of alignment. It is absolutely simple in construction, 
and the boy on the farm can take it apart or put it together as well as the man 
in the shop. It “runs true” in the furrow 
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The vice-president and general manager of the Wm. J. Oliver Manufactur 
ing Co. is L. E. Wooten, who began his business career at the age of thirteen 
as an apprentice in a railroad machine shop. Having served his term, he 
worked his way through the various positions in the shop, learning the details 
of car and locomotive construction, and then became a locomotive engineer 
before he was twenty-one years of age, with Mr. Oliver, on construction. 
From this position he became superintendent on some of Mr. Oliver's con 
struction work, where he became fully conversant with the various kinds of 
equipment in use in such work He afterwards served as general manager 
of the Savannah, Augusta & Northern Railroad, and then built the Knoxville, 
Sevierville & Eastern Railroad and operated it for some time In these va 
rious positions Mr. Wooten became thoroughly familiar wi dump cars of 
all kinds, and when, in 1908, Mr. Oliver secured the contract to deliver 1400 
of his dump cars to the Isthmus of Panama for u in digging the Canal, he 
was selected by the superintendent of motive power on the Isthmus as super- 
intendent of construction to erect the cars, which were shipped in a “knocked- 

down” condition In that capacity he served the Gov- 


ernment for eighteen months, gaining a still aeeper in- 





It is the only plow made that has interchangeable 
parts. When the owner of any other make of plow 
breaks some part and goes to town to get a new one 
he must remember the number of his plow, or the mer- 
chant will not know what to give him. When the owner 
of the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow breaks a 
part he goes to the merchant who sells the Oliver and 
tells him what part it is he wants, and gets it. The 
dealer in the Wm. J. Oliver plow carries but one kind of 
extras—they fit all kinds of Wm. J. Oliver improved 
plows. The plows are made with both steel and wooden 
beams, and everything about them, from point to handles, 
and from mouldboard to clevis, is of the best material 
and the best workmanship. The company is making 
about 100 different varieties of plows, with an annual 
output close to 50,000. 

As the product of any manufacturing establishment 
can only equal the sum of the knowledge of that prod- 
uct possessed by the men employed by that establish- 
ment, the personal factor must enter largely into the 
manufacturing equation. What, then, is the knowledge, 














gained from experience, possessed by those who are 
active in the management of the affairs of the Wm. J. WM. J 
Oliver Manufacturing Co.? 

William J. Oliver, founder of the company, its president, and its presiding 
genius in fact as well as in name, is a member of the Indiana family which 
for two generations has made the name Oliver known wherever an up-to-dat« 
plow is appreciated. When he struck out for himself he came South and en 


n which he had 


gaged in the business of building railroads, as a contractor, 
amassed a fortune of a million dollars before he reached middle life He 
mastered the contracting busi- 


sight into the requirements for an efficient dump car 
and how to perfect its construction When he re 
turned to Knoxville he was made vice-president and 
general manager of the company, bringing to the duties 
of that position a practical knowledge of dump-car con 
struction not equaled, perhap by that of any other 
man in the country This knowledge, gained from expe 
rience in actual shop training, as well as in the prac 
tical operation of dump car on construction work, 
Mr. Wooten is exercising, with all the energy of a 
highly-energetic nature, in keeping the output of the 
company up to the highest standard of xcellence, and 
in adding wherever possible su thir is may tend 
to the further perfection of what he be es to be the 
most perfect dump car now being 1 
Thomas Price Robert iperil of Ops 
of the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co erved his ap 
prenticeship as a machinist in tl f the Asa 
Blevin Manufacturing Co. of Elmira, N. \ builders of 
Stationary engines, et H vent to K ) lk when 
a very young man and connected himself with the 
OLIVER. Knoxville Foundry & Machine Co. ; niac Hist, a posi 
tion he held fo en vea I ( ne ] 
with the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railway, and witl ICCeSSO! 
the Southern, for twenty-one years machinist, toolm r, foreman and 
general foreman From that employment he went to the W1 J. Oliver Manu 
facturing Co. in 1995 a uperinten I d] ip mm] ill holds 
Mr. Roberts ha pe ision of the shops and oversees the cor i mn of all 
he cai i othe irticle irned out fror hen To th vo rit the 
same ripe expe ‘ ind the 
me attentive energy that have 





ness in all its details. He knew 
every nut and every bolt in 
every machine he used in his 
work, and when something wore 
out or broke he knew just how 
much it ought to cost to repair 
or replace it. Finding that he 
was paying too much for his re- 
pair work, he bought out a foun- 
dry and machine shop where he 
could repair his own machinery. 
With a thorough knowledge of 








made him a valuable man whe 


The head of the plow depart 
ment is J. R. Rossetter, a man 
who ha pent many years in 


the plow-selling and plow-mak- 


ing business, and who unques 
tionably know i much about 
the practical construction of 
those very useful implements as 
iny other man anywhere After 








the work required of the equip- serving for seven years ina plow 
ment for the contractor's busi- manufacturing concern, learning 
ness, he added from time to time L. E. WOOTEN. r. P. ROBERTS J. R. ROSSETTER every detail connected with the 


improvements to the machines 

he hauled into the shops for repairs, and the consequence was that in the 
course of time certain things had been so often repaired and improved that they 
were more William J. Oliver products than the products of the plants which 
had manufactured them in the first place. This brought about the manufac 
ture of such things in their entirety, with all the improvements which exp 

rience had suggested. In the matter of dump cars, for instance, Mr. Oliver 
knew the weakness and the strength of each individual part of each individual 
make of car, and each and every criticism made by his contractor friends 
and associates was considered. From this knowledge sprang the car whicn 
bears his name, and which has demonstrated its superiority from the Atlanti 
to the Pacific and from Canada to Brazil. 

Mr. Oliver is president of the Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern Railroad, 
and owner of the Savannah, Augusta & Northern Railroad, and connected 
with many other important business enterprises throughout the South. As 
a contractor he executed some of the largest contracts in the construction of 
railroads ever given to one man, and always with an expedition and a thor 
oughness that gave satisfaction to those who had the bills to pay When 
the United States Government called for bids for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, Mr. Oliver was among the bidders who responded, and his 
bid was found to be the lowest and best. He qualified in every respect with 
all the requirements of the Government, and would unquestionably have been 
awarded the contract to do that great piece of constructive work had it not 
been that it was decided that the Government would itself do the work under 
the supervision of its army engineers. 

Mr. Oliver, who is still on the sunny side of fifty, is an active, enterprising 
man, full of aggressiveness, and never so happy as when engaged in some 
great piece of constructive work that calls for the exercise of skill, energy 
and financial darirg. 


construction of plows, Mr. Ros 
an improved chilled plow. This plow he 


setter conceived an idea for making 


afterwards perfected, patented and manufactured for a number of years, until 


he sold his business and patents to the Oliver company rl original line 
has been considerably reinforced DY the addition of plo ot variou other 
types, all of which embody the same patented features as the regular series 
of chilled plows Mr. Rossetter has been at the head of the company's plow 
lepartment since 1909, applying his knowledge and experience to turning 


out the best possible work, and always striving to find some way to improve 
an article that already seems’to be well-nigh perfect 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Oliver not only is himself thoroughly expe 
rienced in the various lines of business to which his compan ; devoting it- 
self, but, with the genius of the true leader of men, he has brou to his aid, 
and placed at the heads of the different departments of the plant, men of 
the broadest practical experience in their respective lin to the end that 
whatever work is turned out of the plant shall be the best of its kind—made 
and finished in the highest state of perfection of which human skill and human 
ingenuity are capable—the product of brains and experience and inventive 

The motto the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co. works into the products 
of its plant is Nothing but the best is good enough to bear this company’s 
name 

The opportunities offered by the South to men of broad vision and energy 
for the creation of great enterprises are aptly typified in the history of the 
Oliver company. It is for this reason this story is published. Specific illus- 
trations of what has been achieved in the South furnish the proof, if any were 
needed, to sustain the claims made in “The South: The Nation’s Greatest 
Asset” as to the illimitable resources and possibilities of this favored land. 
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The Arkansas Colonizing Compan 


INCORPORATED 


CREATED BY AN ARKANSAS WOMAN’S ENERGY AND BRAIN 


Lands 


1ITH the value of the products of its factories rated in 1912 at $92, 
OooOM00: of its farms at $168,5375,000; of its forests at $54,008,000 
and of its mines at $5,600,000, Arkansas shows a remarkable ad 


vance in general development. 





Such a splendid showing could not have been possible had not 


] 


a soil and climate suitable to raising a wide range of products, vast 





valuable timber, rich deposits of minerals in great variety, and all 
1e needed advantages and requirements for manufacture 

Arkansas, agriculturally, is a wonderful State—a State in which the vary 
ng elevation from the Missouri line to the boundary of Louisiana gives it a 
er of degrees of latitude to enable farmors to raise semi-tropical 
crops and those of the temperate zone 

rhe advance in the value of farm products in Arkansas has been a notabk 
one In 1890 these were worth $53,128,000; in 1900, $79,649,000, and in 1912 the: 


$168,375,000, a complete and most convin¢ 


to the splendid total o 





evidence not only of the richness and productivity of its soil and climate 





jut also of the increased attention which is being given to farming. Arkansas 
elds annually about 1,000,000 bales of cotton, valued at $50,000,000 to $75, 
Hoo.000. and 60.000.000 bushels of corn, worth $40,000,000. The growing of rice 
roven a very profitable industry in the State. Twenty years ago 
Arkansas was raising only a few hundred bushels, while last year there was a 
production of 3,405,000 bushels, valued at $3,201,000. Ninety thousand acres wer: 
levoted to this crop, and the average yield per acre was 37.5 bushels, exceed 
ne the average yield of all other Southern States. Conditions in Arkansas 
have likewise been found to be exactly suited for cattle-raising and dairy farm 
in rruck-growing has also reached large proportions, for this State is well 
ituated in relation to the country’s big consuming markets, and hundreds of 
carloads of vegetables of most every variety are shipped annually. Arkansas 
orchards in the highland sections of the State are now famous for the variety 
and quality of fruits raised, and this industry is now of large commercial 
importance \nother indication of Arkansas’ advancement is the fact that 
values of agricultural lands have increased 123 per cent. in the last five years 

In comparison with other States, Arkansas is a leading one in timber pro 
luetion, ranking fifth, with an annual cut of more than 1,750,000,000 feet 
Chere is still an abundance of standing timber for the future development of 
this industry, as this State has an area of 22,400,000 acres of different woods 


of value, estimated to contain thirty to fifty billion feet 


The minerals of Arkansas cover a wide range, including coal, lignite 
auxite, asphalt ne, lead, clays, marble, phosphate rock, fuller’s earth, soap 


one and building stones. Natural gas, too, has been found within the con 
fines of the State, and a number of valuable wells are producing steadily 

rhese many raw materials for manufacture supplied by the variety of th« 
State’s mineral and timber resources, together with its coal, lignite, natural 
as and hydro-electric power available through its many rivers, combine to 


present opportunities for manufacture that are most inviting. And when it is 


considered that the value of manufacture products of Arkansas advanced 


from $45,198,000 in 1900 to $92,000,000 in 1912, or more than double, there can 
be no question as to general all-around advantages this State possesses for 


These are some of the reasons to which can be attributed the rapid growth 
of the State in recent times For years, during the time that the Indian 
rerritory was closed to settlement, Arkansas «de veloped slowly When that 
rerritory and Oklahoma became a State, the gates of Arkansas admitted the 


world who flocked across her border. In passing, these peopl 


beheld for themselves Arkansas’ vast storehouse of riches. Many having been 
impressed with these remembered them, and came to settle here, and also 
hers to follow them 

Many forees are now working to bring Arkansas’ advantages to the atten 
ion of prospective investors, manufacturers and new settlers. There is a 
o-operation in this work between real estate and colonization companies, the 
railroads and the State officials, and the splendid results being achieved are 


reflected by the notable advance which Arkansas is making in every line of 


\ leader in the development of Arkansas is an Arkansas woman, the presi 
dent of one of the leading real estate and colonizing companies of the South 
west, a Woman of rare business talents, and who has made a tremendous suc 
cess without in the least losing the attraction of the eternal feminine. The 
daughter of a minister, a teacher, a model of womanly propriety—a success 
in business life as she is in the private circles. A few years ago holding a 
most important clerkship in the Arkansas Legislature, so well was her work 
performed that when Oklahoma's first legislative session was held they sough: 
and secured her services, and she won the gratitude of the business people of 
lat State to the same degree that she held it in Arkansas 

This woman is the president of the Arkansas Colonizing Co. of Little 
Ro he Arl 
thoroughly familiar with the largest affairs in the State, and has successfully 


with offices in the new building of the Bank of Commerce. She is 


negotiated many of the largest real estate timber deals and colonization plans 


ever handled in Arkansas. She has the confidence of the railroads, the leading 
financial institutions and the business public in a general, broad way. Her 


integrity and business acumen have won for her a complete and deserved six 
cess, and largely through her efforts the Arkansas Colonizing Co. has attaine 
the high rank it holds as a leading land and colonizing company in Arkansas 
and the Southwest. 

As evidence of her diversified activities, she has completed arrangements 
for building a standard-gauge railroad of considerable length to develop prop 
erties that she saw had been lying dormant many years, but which nee 
transportation facilities in order to bring them to the front. The difficult 
presented by such an undertaking were of a nature to call for the best in n 
experienced in such work, but she overcame all obstacles. 

The Arkansas Colonizing Co. has large properties of its own, one of thess 
being a few miles north of Camden, Ark., on the St. Louis & Iron Mountain 
Railway. The battle of Poison Springs was fought on this track. From a whit: 
oak tree cut down on this property recently there was taken a bucket of 
from bullets shot into the tree while that battle raged. 

This company has the confidence of the owners of cut-over timber lanis 
in Arkansas, and from a number holds the exclusive contracts for the sale oi 
their prope rties. These lands are being sold to men of large means, la 
insurance companies, to British syndicates and other investors in South: 
properties 

Arkansas lands are now sought after more than ever before in the State's 
history. The Arkansas Colonizing Co. is well prepared by virtue of its w 
range of experience and intimate relations with Arkansas people and conditions 
to give sound advice concerning lands in the State and to direct investors 
opportunities to secure properties that are desirable or suitable for spec 
developments of various kinds. 

The company has a large clientele of financiers and investors. Its business 
has been built up by reliability and a reputation for absolute honesty in all 
things, large and small. It handles big deals; it does things in a big way. Thx 
president of this company has been known to spend as many as eleven mont 
in the woods of Arkansas getting her knowledge and information at first ha 
The other members of the company are thoroughly acquainted with every 
nook and corner in the State. 

On one of the company’s properties, in what is known as the Ouachita 
Camden field, is a tract of 2400 acres containing a large deposit of lign 
Dr. George W. Kimball, a metallurgist of Chicago, now locate! at Camd 
Ark., after nine years of experimental work pronounced this lignite to be otf 
the finest grade. It is said to be different from any other lignite ever diseo\ 
ered, and from it Dr. Kimball has obtained 127 different by-products. W1 
this lignite comes from the ground it resembles ordinary soft coal, except th: 
it is more oily and slightly softer. It is suitable for domestic uses, but far | 
valuable for such purposes. A quantity of this lignite is placed in a retor 
At about 180 degrees Fahr. a colorless water begins to flow from the coal. i 
averages 100 gallons per ton of lignite. At about 250 to 300 degrees a dens 
yellow vapor arises. Part of this vapor is condensed into oil, yielding 20 
gallons from a ton of coal; the remainder forms a colorless and odorless gas 
When the refining process is completed about 900 pounds of pure carbon is 
left in the retort. Of the 127 by-products obtained, not one is wasted or lost 
The water contains some tanning matter that greatly facilitates the tanning 
of hides. The gas obtained burns with a bright flame and is of a better illumi 
nating brilliancy than gas made from any other coal. The oil is used in 
manufacture of many medicinal products, and in making paints, and a most 
excellent soap is made from the residue. The residual carbon is used fo: 
making a waterproof structural iron paint, and for three years has been us 


by the elevated street railways of Chicago, and is pronounced by them to be a 


perfect structural iron paint. The oil is used often and successfully in t 


treatment of hay fever and asthma. The oil has been analyzed and found to 
contain about 1 per cent, creosote and ammonia. The remaining 99 per cen! 
is not composed of any material now known to chemists, and has been 
named “Ark-Ol,” in honor of the State where it was first found. The man 

facturing concerns that buy this oil work it into more than 100 differen 
medicinal preparations. It is also used as a disinfectant. 

The most valuable of all uses to which this oil is put, perhaps, is as 
preservative of wood. It rapidly permeates all woods and prevents decay f 
many years after treatment. In the manufacture of the various products the 
is absolutely no waste; every pound of lignite put into the retort is account 
for by some finished product. 

The gas can be made in quantities at a cost of only six cents per 1000 cubi 
feet, and no very intricate appliances are needed for manufacturing th 
gas. There is so much of this coal in Ouachita county alone that gas enoug 
to supply the whole State of Arkansas could be made for a hundred years 
without appreciably diminishing the supply. A fire clay bed of excellent qualit) 
lies eight feet thick above and fifteen feet thick below the coal deposit, running 
approximately 20,000 tons to the acre. Its excellent quality is put beyond 
doubt by a most exhaustive chemical analysis and by furnace tests, made bs 
experienced clay manufacturers. 

Capital interested in developing these and similar properties in Arkansas 
whether it be capital in Europe, Canada or the United States, is invited to 
correspond with the Arkansas Colonizing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Dunbar, West Virginia, Model Site 
For Various Industrial Enterprises 


New Town in Kanawha Valley That Presents Inviting Opportunities 
for Manufacturing Plants 


ESIGNED, planned and plotted for a model manufacturing town, 
Dunbar, lying on the Great Kanawha River, six miles down- 
stream from Charleston, W. Va., presents attractions as unique 
and inviting as can be encountered elsewhere in the country 
Possibly its story is told better in the words of Col. Fred Paul 





Grosscup, originator and manager of the company owning it, than in any 
other way. 

‘The foundation of Dunbar,” said Colonel Grosscup, “was the physical ex- 
pression of a desire that has obsessed me for a good many years—that of 
building a manufacturing suburb that would offer to factory owner and artisan 
conditions of operation and employment combining the best opportunities 
for profitable business with the best possible living conditions. In building a 
town of the highest class from the workingman’s viewpoint, there are five 
essentials—a good rich garden spot for the home, pure water, steady and 
lucrative employment, proper amusements and cheap transportation to and 
from city shops and markets. 

These essentials are all provided at Dunbar. In securing the site I chose 
one that had been a market garden, and the soil of which, naturally fertile, 
had been greatly enriched by the application of natural fertilizers for a num- 
ber of years. Then I had the lots laid off of sufficient size to give each house- 
holder enough ground for a garden in which he can raise all the vegetables 
his family can consume. 

‘An abundance of pure freestone water is secured by sinking wells, and 
this will be pumped into a reservoir located sufficiently high above the town 
to give the necessary gravity pressure for fire as well as domestic purposes. 

“There are already established at Dunbar a number of industrial plants to 
furnish employment to many people, and other plants will be located as 
rapidly as possible. 

“We are building an amusement park, which will have many attractions 
during the summer months. We have an artificial lake for boating, and a 
good race track upon which a matinee driving association gives interesting 
races during the season 

‘The traction line already built to the lower end of Charleston is being 
rapidly constructed to the center of the city, and will soon be running its cars 
through the streets. When this line is finished Dunbar will be but 25 minutes 
from the Charleston postoffice. The fare will be five cents, and the citizen 
of Dunbar can have the advantages of Charleston's churches, shops and thea- 
ters on equal terms, so far as cost is concerned, with the Charleston citizen 
who lives half a dozen blocks from the business center of the city 

“We believe these advantages will bring to Dunbar laborers of the very 
best class, a most attractive possession for any community that wishes to 
secure manufacturing enterprises. 

“For the manufacturer Dunbar has many inviting features. First among 
these, perhaps, stands the abundant supply of high-grade fuel at low cost 
The Dunbar Land Co., which owns the Dunbar townsite, has a subsidiary 
company known as the Charleston-Dunbar Natural Gas Co., a corporation 
organized for the purpose of bringing natural gas into Dunbar and selling it 
there at a price that will prove attractive to manufacturers. This gas com 
pany now has three lines into the town, from as many different gas fields, 
each independent of the others, and with an aggregate supply that promises 
to last fer many years. The gas company, being controlled by the same 
people who make up the land company, and whose chief interest lies in build 
ing up their industrial town, guarantees the low price of this most desirable 
fuel, and the man who establishes his manufacturing plant at Dunbar is thus 
saved from the danger of greatly advanced prices. Those whw find other fuel 
preferable to gas can be accommodated at Dunbar, for the best steam and 
coking coals of the country are within easy reach by rail and water, and can 
be laid down at Dunbar at the lowest possible cost for freight. The fuel factor 
of the manufacturing equation is solved at Dunbar for all time 

“In the matter cf transportation Dunbar is well provided for. It is sit- 
uated on the Great Kanawha River, a stream that has been locked and 
dammed by the Government, making it navigable for boats of considerable 
size throughout the entire year. With the creation of a nine-foot stage in the 
Ohio, from Pittsburgh to Cairo, an undertaking upon which the Government 
is now engaged, and which will be pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
ble, there will be perpetual water transportation from Dunbar to the mouth 


S 


of the Mississippi, and thence to all the world’s ports. 

“In addition to transportation by water, Dunbar has the advantages com- 
ing from three railway lines. The Kanawha & Michigan Railroad runs 
through the town, and the Chesapeake & Ohio and Coal & Coke connect with 
it at Charleston. By arrangement with these roads Dunbar takes the Charles 
ton rate on all, without switching charges, and a car loaded at the factory 
platform in Dunbar goes to any point on either line, or to any connection of 
either line, at the same price it would pay had it been loaded into a car lying 
on a siding of either line in the city of Charleston. The Kanawha & Michigan 
runs into Ohio and there connects with the Toledo & Ohio Central and many 
other roads leading into the various centers of business in the West. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio carries to ocean terminals on Hampton Roads, and to 


Cincinnati, Louisville and over connecting lines into all the cities of the 
middle and farther West. The Coal & Coke runs northeast and connects wit 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Western Maryland, and through them with 


network of roads to the East 


“For local passenger transportation the Charleston-Dunbar 1 


also a subsidiary of the land company, has built an electric line to the city 


limits of Charleston, and is now engaged in building it through the street 


to the center of the business district This is a road of first-class construc 
tion, laid with 70-pound steel rail, and equipped with cars of the best type 
In fact, it is, in construction and equipment, an electric line of the highest 
class. Built to help serve the ends for which the town of Dunbar was 


founded, that of making a model manufacturing suburb, the fare on this road 


between Dunbar and Charleston will be kept at five cents his will give the 
Dunbar manufacturer the benefit of the Charleston labor market, for with a 
five-cent fare and a 25-minute service workmen having their homes in that 
city can cheaply and conveniently go to their work in Dunbar, just as thos« 
who make their homes in Dunbar can find their employment in Charleston if 
they so desir« 

“For raw materials th Dunbar manufacturer has many sources from 
which to draw All about are glass sands, some of them of the highest qua 
ity known to the country, and these latter especially within easy reach by 
direct rail route. The first glass made in the Great Kanawha Valley wa 
produced less than half a dozen years ago, and now there are s plants it 


a number of different places, including Dunbar, and the outleok is bright for 


many more within a very short time. In fact, there are well-posted peopl 
who express the belief that the Great Kanawha Valley wi become, within 
a few years, the greatest glass-making section of the entire country 

“The fame of West Virginia's hardwoods is co-extensive with the country’s 
boundaries. The poplar, the oak, the maple, the chestnut and various others 
are of the very highest quality and are much sought after | woodworkers 
everywhere Dunbar lies well within the one ot the timber production, and 
with its numerous advantages of physical position is the logical location for 
furniture factories and woodworking ]| s of mat other kinds Millions of 
feet of timber can be brought to its saws by water, while other millions can 
come cheaply by rail from nearby forests, and there is no spot anywhere upon 
Which it can be more economically made into its various finished products 


or more easily or economical! 


centers of population and commerc 


“Iron and steel can come to Dunbar from the Pittsburgh district direct by 
water, and therefore the location is an excellent one for the manufacture of 
steel and metal products of various kinds. Shales and clays of high quality 
lie about on every hand, and the opportunitie re good for making brick 
tile and other things of like naturs In fact, there is hardly any article in the 
manufacture of which fuel plays an important part which cannot be eco 


nomically produced at Dunbar 


In laying off this industrial town the company carefully preserved th 
sites that were thought to sery best as the locations for manufacturing 
plants, and these will be found, I think, especially eligible, in respect of con 
venience to wharves and railroad sidings rhe residence ots are of suffi 
client area to provide a good-sized garden with each home, the water 
abundant and of the best quality, the treets are wide and straight and well 
graded A gor d many houses have aiready been built, and the con pany wil 
begin the construction of 100 more at an early date These house will be 
well built and will contain all the conveniences of modern citv homes rhe. 
will not be expensive, but they will be comfortable Just the kind, in short 
that should appeal to the artisan and wage-worker of the better class, and 


for such they are intended 


“There are now in operation at Dunbar a number of manufacturing plants 
more will be located there with the opening up of spring, and I believe 
other year will see a very considerable increase in its industrial concert 
We will be glad to hear from anybody refer e to e location of 
plants, and will do all we can to encourage the location of such as are we 
founded and worthy, for we believe if they can be operated at a profit any 
where they will be successful at Dunt 

Such is the story of this new industrial suburb as simply told | the mar 
who planned and founded it, and whose chief ambition is to see it become 
the model of its kind. Colonel Grosscup and ose who are ! n 
enterprise have aided in many ways in the growth and progress of ( rlesto! 
and the valley of the Great Kanawha, and ive been the ctive and ag 
gressive force in some otf the leading ‘ lopme! ol e insl sectiol 
but in no other have they embarked upon an enterprise that promised so 
much along lines of substantial industrial development as in their Dunbar 
undertaking Backed by ample capital and directed by the highest intelli 


the gas and traction 


gence, the Dunbar Land Co. and its two subsidiaries, 


1 


companies, should, and doubtless will, 


and his associates have intended it should be he mode n rial tow in 


make of Dunbar what Colonel Grosscup 


one of the greatest industrial States in the Sout 
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Typical Crops on Louisiana Reclaimed Lands 

















CORN IN JULY ON RECLAMATION LAND, NEAR NEW ORLEANS, TYPICAL OF ALMOST LIMITLESS POSSIBILITIES. 
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GATHERING LATE CROP OF IRISH POTATOES, CORN HAVING BEEN PLANTED BETWEEN POTATO ROWS. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN JULY. 
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Part II THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET -" 


Reclamation Potentialities of Louisiana 


A National Asset Worth Billions 


THE RICHEST LANDS KNOWN TO MAN NOW BEING UTILIZED—GREAT DRAINAGE 
AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 

















the so-called swamp lands of the South there is a potentially the cost of the work, ranging from $15 to $35 an acré 
richer asset of this nation than all of the gold and all of the heaviness of the work to be undertaken 
timber the United States has ever contained The State Le ature | ed li ( o fe 
The gold, always an inferior product compared with the one drainage districts and issu under the « upel ( 1 responsi 
: item of cotton production in the South, does not reproduce; a bility of the State Board of I t proceed » be d ( to 
merchantable tree requires from the thirty years of a loblolly pine to the drainage purposes, and to be paid for when issued by a fund collected 
thousand or more of a cypress to attain its growth, while every acre of tax by the State running throughout a long term of years on the ds int 
Southern swamp lands can be made to produce from one to four crops, worth district affected. The proceeds of the bonds when sold ar ailable 
from $15 to $500 an acre or more, every year, to the end of time needed to pay for drainage work. 17 tax is in the nature of first lien ¢ 
The alluvial wet lands of the Louisiana delta, some five million acres in the property, and its levy and collection are made the imperative duty of t 
extent, lead all the other so-called swamp lands in richness and fertility and drainage board and tax collector. The lands must be sold for tax f not 
are susceptible of the production of hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth ot paid each year, though only one yea taxe re payable at one time, the 
foodstuffs every year. whole amount covered by the issue not becoming due in ca o t 
The country is just now beginning to wake up to the significance and im na mortgag No court proceedings ect ! the pre ein 
portance this situation contains ply advertised for sale for taxes, the cost for which would not exceed fron 
Only seven years ago it was difficult to find any number of people, even $5 to $7 in the case of any single transactior 
in New Orleans, who believed the wet lands of Louisiana were susceptible ol In operation it is unconceivable that any difficulty would occur in securi 
successful drainage at all, while outsiders turned deaf ears to the arguments the $2 an acre or so which would represent the mount of ; ol year 
in their behalf. Now only the obstinate refuse to recognize the tremendous taxes—for any land included in a drai e district would be wort , 
possibilities for agriculture in these same lands, while outside capital by tl times more than the entire taxes of any one 
millions is actually employed in the work of drainage and pumping that is The constitutionality and validity of the | ve been affirmed | 
transforming thousands of acres every year into farm lands of fertility ul Supreme Court, and the bonds are de ad to be r rkal 
surpassed on the globe. guarded and secured Altho ot I ood by bo buyel 
Twenty-five companies are at work around New Orleans with ownerships yet, several issues have been market t rable t predicted 
of half a million acres; between thirty and fifty dredges—-the number being that within few years no bonds on the market will find o1 
added to all the time—are at work cutting canals and ditches; fifteen thou than the Louisiana reclamation bond 
sand acres have been made ready for the plow, and more than 150,000 addi It is recalled t nt early vears o 
tional acres are involved in the plans of companies in the field not in popular demand, wher now it sells read at 11s 
The movement is on, and with accelerating speed it is now proceeding to prediction is made that the reclamation bond w have tory, t 
the inevitable goal of the utilization of every acre of this most marvelously the va advantage I O I ire ‘ 
rich soil for the cultivation of corn, cane, truck, vegetables, oranges and live these securities 
stock as well, until South Louisiana shall have become the most densely An interesting and illustrative revi of the drainage propositio 
populated and most prosperous region of the globe. Louisiana is furnished by John A. Krus« n eminent engi 1 dr 
Exhaustive laboratory tests have re vealed the phenomenal richness of the expert, with office in Chicago and New Orleat who n ree ol num be 
soil. It contains enough nitrogen to raise a thousand crops of corn, 75 bushels of the most important enterprises in Louisiana. He has had a wide exper 
to an acre. Every variety of garden truck and vegetables can be raised ence in this country and in other count: of the globe, and is thus qualific 
bountifully and early. California fruit growers are enthusiastic over the to give an expert opinion. Mr. Kruse Statement of the cast given het 
possibilities of vastly extending the long established orange and grapefruit Wit! 
industry here, there being no finer specimens grown than the Louisiana The reclamation by drainage of the 75,000,000 acres of so-called swamy 
sweets in oranges and the varieties of grapefruit raised land of the United States is the most important question to the peo} of 
With a soil hundreds and thousands of feet in thickness; with river, rail this country that has been brought to their consideration nee the Civil War 
and ocean transportation at the door, and with additional shipping facilities é ll the | ( é 
provided by the deep and wide canals drainage requirements will create; ope of its results are so vast and far-reachi that i ! ( 
with the close proximity to all the great market centers of the country, thou parative insignificance even the work of digs the great Pan Cana 
sands of miles nearer than the Pacific coast orchards and farms; with the The reclamation of this, the best land on the continent brit nto bear 
chief city of the South as the central shipping point; with a climate of sta ing an area of land which will hav i produ capacit ifficient to | 
tistically demonstrated great healthfulness and conspicuous salubrity, the port a population almost, if not quite, equal to that of tl country to 
bugbear of unhealthfulness having been entirely eliminated by science and i ares ft land 1 produc i ‘ 
drainage, the foundation for a vast development exists here as in no other hich will range from three and on f to four | on dollars per year; ar 
section of this or any other country. rea of land which will provide homes for millions of people, and food and 
A recognition of this fact by the world at large seems imminent now clothing for still more million Of this area of the most fertile land there 
South Louisiana at last appears to be coming into its own! is particular portion which may be ¢ ed the ‘Best of the Be 
Misunderstandings as to the nature of the alluvial wet lands’ character It consists of about five millions of acres of lag 
and formation and the methods of their so-called reclamation are being cleared of an eminent engineer of wide experienc t Government re itior 
away. service, 18S unequaied There is no other like area known to the white race 
Except in the cases of infrequent crevasses or breaks in the Mississippi which will support so dense a population. This ¢ ea of me fertile 
River system of levees—and protection under national auspices, until this lands the world has ever known, or probably will ever know ‘ ed the 
danger shall have been as certainly eliminated as in the case of vastly more Lower Delta of the Mississippi, the wet and overfk ; ithe 
difficultly dyked Holland, will inevitably be provided—there are no ove! Louisiana. This statement is borne out by log oO , he ise 
flowed lands in the lower Mississippi delta. The swamp lands here are sim S great area is made up of the cream of the top soil of the 1 lan 
ply level stretches of silt and humus on which rain water falls, accumulates of 26 of the richest States of the Union, whic] soil | been carried down by 
and saturates, without opportunities for sufficient drainage in the natural t mighty Father of Waters, the great Mississippi River, and de} ted fe 
state. The levees of the river shut out any original drainage that occurred, the floors of the Gulf of Mexico, forming a soil averaging from 1000 to 
for no streams flow into the Mississippi for hundreds of miles above the feet in depth and comprising the area mentioned 
mouth. Not only are the reclaimed lands the richest ; ; 
The water in the rivers, bayous and streams must thus find an outlet int« the locality in which they are situated, in what rar inty « 
the Gulf of Mexico through channels other than the Mississippi State, but they have proven to be the ri¢ st lands of intr of the 
Drainage operations therefore consist in digging canals, reservoirs and glob Two-fifths of the entire kingdom of Holland 
ditches with sufficient depth to draw all the surface water off, when, wit] great portion of it was recovered from the s¢ and tl great | ‘ 
adequate pumping plants and levees of proper height and strength thrown nd is, the most fertile part of the lands of Holland. Owing to 1 produ 
around a district to be drained, the water can be lowered to six feet or more tion of these lands, Holland developed two great seaports, Antwerp, the third 
below the surface by being pumped into lakes and streams that have thei export city of the world, and Rotterdam, the fift The reclai of 
outlets in the Mexican Gulf. Thoroughly drained tracts are thus right now Belgium, Denmark and portions of Germany are the most fert oO ose 
placed in identically the same position as is New Orleans sefore the in countries 
Stallation of the present admirably complete drainage system water was Reclamation in Holland at the time it w undertake é ‘ 
found within a few inches of the surface anywhere. Then a pumping process problem, because they had to fight back that great en¢ ‘ of the 
vaS necessary as a preliminary in the construction of any city building floods from the rivers, as well as to resist the invasion « r 
Now dry earth is found in any excavation to a depth of six or more feet, and enemy, the sea, which is restrained by the raising of big levees round the 
cellars and basements are frequent instead of being wholly unknown, as was land to be reclaimed, of sufficient height and size to hold ou é tide o 
the case within very recent years. 31 feet maximum. The base of these levees is 250 feet wide and ure 


One retarding feature in the wholesale drainage of Louisiana’s wet lands from 42 to 60 feet high. The cost was very great, but notwithstanding that 


was the lack of statutory provision for drainage bonds to secure funds for the work was undertaken by the government, and through it Holland was 
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made a great kingdom. Thirty-eight per cent. of the cultivated lands of the 
kingdom are below the level of the sea at high tide. 

England has pad its reclamation of its swamp lands and fens. England 
was beginning te realize that with her increasing population the available 
area of productive iand would not support them, and she turned to her fens 
or swamp lands for relief as the means to feed her people, and she found that 
by reclaiming these lands she had brought into productiveness such a rich 
territory as to enable her to reach out and establish colonies in all parts of 
the world 

“In the eighth century nearly 6 per cent. of the total present cultivated 
area of the continent of Europe was known as unreclaimable morasses, and 
since the same has been reclaimed that land is supporting upwards of 35 per 
cent. of the population of that continent. Twenty per cent., or one-fifth of 
the entire present cultivated area of England and Ireland, was marsh or 
swamp lands in the days of the Saxon kings. 

These reclaimed lands of Europe have a market value today of from 
$1000 to $5000 per acre. 

We see what has been done in the foreign countries. Reclamation was 
accomplished at an immense cost in those days, because none of the present 
modern dredging machinery was known, and yet it has paid for itself thou- 
sands of times over and has enriched not only the countries in which the 
lands are located, but also the population of those countries. And today 
those reclaimed lands are the backbone of many of the great nations of 
Europe 

“The swamp or wet lands included in the list of reclaimable lands in 
Government reports, all of it, every acre, in every section, as judged by what 
has been accomplished in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana and other 
States in this country, is as rich, if not richer, than any of these European 
lands. The results have shown that the reclaimed swamp lands are the 
richest lands in every State and in every country in the world. But the 
richest and most fertile of all these wet lands, the richest of al] the swamp 
lands in the world, the richest large area of land of any kind that is kuown 
to the human race the world over today, is that great tract of alluvial land 
in the lower delta of the Mississippi River within the borders of the State 
of Louisiana 

\ll swamp lands are formed, as is well known, by the depositing of 
soil that is washed down from the slopes of the surrounding watersheds 
into the valleys by the streams of the country. At the same delta of the 
Mississippi, in Louisiana, there is the most fertile land of the world, be 
cause it represents and is built up from the richest soil of the greatest 
drainage basin on earth; in fact, it is the cream of the top soil of twenty- 
six of the richest States in the United States, and is therefore the most 
fertile soil known. These twenty-six States included in the drainage area 


the Mississippi River have for centuries been giving up the cream of 


ot t 
heir top soil to make up the delta of the Mississippi River. Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, as far east as Pennsylvania, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas on the north, Missouri, Kansas, lowa and clear into Montana, all 
have contributed to the results, and all the soil so given has come from 
the top soil of the best farms that exist there, carried by the rains into the 
streams, thence into the great river, to make the finest mixture that is 
possible for a chemist to compose from all the elements of all of the soils 
of the world carried down and deposited on the flocrs of the Gulf of Mexico, 
forming that great region. This swork is still going on and will not stop 
while the great forces of nature continue, and that great robber, the Missis- 
sippi River, is still taking away the soil from our farms with every rainfall, 
carrying it down into the rills, thence into the rivulets and streams on 
into the mighty Father of Waters, to be by him carried down where it has 
Luilt up that great area of the most fertile land Known to man. 

“Experiments have shown a depth, all over the delta, of an average of 


ipwards of 1000 feet, and at one point where a de pth of over 3100 feet was 
ached, this being the deepest boring being made in the section, the drill 
was still in the soil when the drilling ceased. That soil is not only the cream oi 


ill these different farms, but all of the cream of these richest farming Stat: 
has been amalgamated, mixed together and deposited there, and it has had fo: 
centuries a wonderful growth of vegetation which produces the organic 
matter commonly known as humus. And in such a genial climate—in a 
place where the hours of sunshine are so many every year, with the many 
more hours’ growing time than in the States from which the soil was taken! 
This top soil or humus silt, in itself, would be worth a large amount of 
money transported back to the farms from which it came, if used as com- 
mercial fertilizers are used today. 

“The same necessity that forced the reclamation of the low lands of 
Holland and the fens of England is forcing the reclamation of our swamp 
area. Within the last decade the attention of the capitalist and the farmer 
has turned to the great alluvial deposit of the lower delta. The wonderful 
richness of its soil, its healthful climatic conditions, its adaptability to the 
growing of the greatest variety of crops, its long-growing period, its nearness 
to market, have all combined to bring this area into public attention. The 
work of reclaiming the lower delta country is well under way, and is being 
pushed with great vigor. The reclaimed lands are being eagerly bought by 
the thrifty farmer from the North, and he finds in their wonderful soil and 
salubrious climate a veritable mine of wealth. 

“When it all is drained, as it can and will be unquestionably within a very 
few years, it will have the capacity of producing one billion dollars per annum, 
or more than twice the total gold production of the world, and this production 
can be maintained, not for one year, not for ten years, but for all time. 

“It will have the capacity of producing each year a sum sufficient to pay 
all the present expenses of running this great Government. These fertile 
acres in the delta region, when reclaimed, will provide homes for millions of 
people. On the basis of population of Holland they would take care of and 
furnish homes for 7,500,000 of population. On the basis of the population of 
the reclaimed lands of England, including the cities and towns, and with New 
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Orleans as the great center, they would have the capacity of sustaining aq 
population of upwards of fifteen millions. Based upon the productive ca. 
pacity of portions of this area already occupied, that is, the lands tilled by 
the Acadians, the people romantically described by the poet Longfellow in his 
‘Evangeline, who are now living along the Bayou La Fourche, Teche and 
others, they would have a capacity of providing homes for upwards of six 
millions of people. President Roosevelt, in his annual message to Congress 
December 4, 1907, said: 

“*As an incident to creating the deep waterway down the Mississippi, the 
territory lying adjacent to the Mississippi along its lower course will there. 
fore become one of the most prosperous and populous, as it is already one of 
the most fertile farming regions in the world.’ 

“The prediction contained in President Roosevelt's statement is based on 
the fact of the great and enduring fertility of this region, a fertility equal to, 
if not exceeding, any other equal area in the world. 

“This great area of the most fertile land of the world has been so fortu- 
nately placed by nature that it possesses every advantage that the cultivator 
of the soil may desire in an equable and healthful climate, where the hours 
of sunshine per day, month or year are greater than in any of the farming 
sections from whence the land was taken; with a well-distributed rainfall; at 
the doors of the great bulk of our population, surrounding one of the great 
cities of the world, thereby insuring markets for the producis at all times, 
this area, when reclaimed and occupied by an intelligent agricultural class, 
will not only be one of the most productive, healthful and beautiful districts 
in the world, but is bound to become the mecca of the tourist, the sanitarium 
of the invalid and the winter playground of the people of this continent. It 
is doubly important at this time and in this city, because it means that the 
predictions made by Thomas Jefferson, at the time of the Louisiana Purchase, 
are about to be fulfilled, because it means that New Orleans is going to 
come, as he said, one of the great world cities. It is important because this 
city, now one of the great seaports of the world, is to become a densely popu 
lated city with a surrounding prosperous agricultural population of from five 
to fifteen millions of people within a radius of 100 miles. It is important at 
this time because the great vast area of free and cheap lands which the 
Government heretofore possessed has been exhausted; because with no fur 
ther virgin soil to be placed in cultivation except these unreclaimed areas, 
our population is increasing at such an accelerated rate that fear is expressed 
in eccnomic circles that we may become importers of foodstuffs instead ot 
nation made great by the exportation of these products, and it has been 
stated that our population will be doubled by the year 1940. We have read 
the statement made by the President of these United States in his speeches 
that the lands susceptible to cultivation were exhausted, and that we must 
look to better and more intensified cultivation of the present areas if we wish 
to avoid becoming a food-importing nation 

“The statistics show that in the last decade the area in cultivated land in 
creased but 416 per cent., while the population increased nearly 22 per cent 
at the same time. When it is taken into consideration, further, that this Gov 
ernment is now spending $15,000,000 a year in teaching methods of more in 
tensified farming that we may increase the production per acre to such a 
point as wili take care of our increasing population, it being impossible to 
further increase the area of land capable of cultivation, these considerations 
make the subject of drainage reclamation one of the utmost importance to 
the people of this city and State; in fact, to all of the people of this great 
nation. 

“As related to the reclamation of these lower delta lands the engineering 
problems seem simple, and it is indeed simple as compared with many of the 
engineering problems which have been solved by engineers throughout tli 
world. Simple and cheap as compared with the reclamation of the lands of 
Holland, Belgium, Germany or England. But its very simplicity may be a 
source of great danger for the reason that, simple as it looks, and is, it pre 
sents many problems which must be solved. Each reclamation project 
presents difficulties and problems of its own, and while the entire question 
of drainage is founded on great underlying principles, the conditions are so 
different and vary so much as between the different and various sections of 
the country, as well as the different projects in the same sections, that each 
one requires the careful consideration of the drainage engineer. 

“Even with all the data that can be collected there is still the liability of 
error in drainage engineering on account of the lack of constants and the 
different conditions in different districts. Mistakes have heretofore been 
made in this respect by eminent engineers, one of the most notable instances 
being that of the drainage of the fens of England. When the work was really 
begun by King Charles I there was great opposition to it, and the most noted 
engineer of Holland, Cornelius Vermuyden, was employed to make the plans 
and take charge of the work 
upon conditions with which he had dealt all his life in the reclamation work 
in Holland, and they were not at all suited to the conditions existing in Eng 
land. As a consequence the estimates of costs were found to be too low, and 


The plans were made by him and were based 


the Government of England had to come to the rescue of the project of 
guaranteeing the bonds three different times after the necessary changes and 
alterations of the plans of this great engineer had been made. 

“There are none of these difficult problems to be encountered in tix 
reclamation of these most fertile Louisiana lands; in fact, it is not reclama 
tion, as the mean level of the land is above the high tide level of the Gulf 
It is therefore simply a drainage proposition. The land being so nearly level, 
and having such a luxuriant growth of vegetation, the heavy rainfall cannot 
run off without artificial channels to carry it away; therefore, the accepted 
or standard plan is to enclose the unit or tract to be reclaimed within a levee 
or dyke, to prevent an overflow from the occasional severe storms of the 
Gulf or a crevasse in the levee of the Mississippi. The building of the levee 
gives the land the advantage or benefit of a navigable canal all around the 
enclosed unit, which canal connects with all the great waterways of the Stat: 
The drainage is accomplished by a system of reservoir canals, laterals an. 
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engaged in drainage work, a somewhat detailed description is herewith given 
of typical enterprises under way in Southern Louisiana. 


EDWARD WISNER AND LOUISIANA MEADOWS CO. 


Edward Wisner, universally acclaimed as the Father of Drainage in Louisi- 
ana, with an ownership of wet lands running into millions in value, has had 
the usual experience of the pioneer in any field, in that for years he stood 
alone the almost solitary champion of a cause in which he believed. A 
banker in Michigan, he came south for his health, which he found. From 
Northern Louisiana he removed to New Orleans, and with the then firm of 
Wisner & Dresser began the purchase of so-called swamp lands in 1900. Of 


such little value were any of these lands then regarded that he was able to 

















BUILDING SHELL ROADS 


reed in from the sea and make roads t 
the United States 


secure thousands of acres from levee boards, in whom title had been vested 
by tl United States Government in the fifties at 1244 cents an acre. No 
body wanted the lands at any price at that time, and sales were considered 
well made by the State at 1214 cents an acre. After subsequent purchases 
at 25 cents, the members of the board began to feel that Wisner ought to be 
restrained by a legal guardian from squandering his means 

Still keeping up his purchases, the authorities became finally convinced 
that he must have some definite purpose in mind and concluded that the 
State would do well to refuse further dealings with him, and they declined 
to ratify any more sales in which his name appeared as intending purchaser. 
In the aggregate, his holdings amounted at the maximum period to 1,300,000 
acres 

Wisner from the first foresaw the possibilities of drainage, but it was not 
till 1906 that steps were first taken for artificial drainage through canals, 
reservoirs, ditches and pumping plants. 

Lands along the ridges, requiring only gravity drainage, were sold from 
time to time, and the preceeds used to ditch, levee and drain the first unit of 
1000 acres on the Raceland prairies 


A second unit of 1000 acres was likewise drained and settlers were induced 


to locate 

\t that time there was no precedent for guidance There had been some 
reclamation of swamp lands, but only of wet lands adjacent to “front land” 
ownel p. Nobody had gone onto the “trembling prairies” to drain and pre- 


pare them for the plow, and skepticism was rampant. There were no engi 


neers who felt qualified to point the way—none who knew more of the prob 
lem than did Wisner himself 

Prospective purchasers asked who had lived on these reclaimed swamp 
lands, and finding that it was an untried experiment, it was possible to secure 
only those who had nowhere else to go—many of those making the experi 
ment doing so only on the basis of pay for locating and working on the lands. 

It was subsequently found that the levees, canals, ditches, reservoirs and 
pumping plants, which were modeled after those in use by the natives for 
semi-drained lands, were inadequate for complete drainage, and when a third 
unit was created advantage was taken of the experience had, and deeper 
ditches, more capacious canals and reservoirs and more adequate and modern 
pumping plants were installed. By these means complete drainage was se- 
cured and there are farms in this district where the water table has been 
reduced to six feet below the surface of the ground, as in the city of New 
Orleans 

Among the venturesome ones who went where no human being had ever 
lived before, there were some who remained and made good; others 
went away 

The earlier developments will now be gone over, and with a more ade- 
uate drainage system conditions will invite the stable permanent settlers 
like those who have located and stayed on the later developed tracts. 

Today at Raceland there are about sixty white families, mostly from the 
North, who own their own land, a good part of whom have fully paid for their 
lands, and all of them as permanently located as are farmers anywhere 
Some have made big returns on their crops, and based on calculations in 
vogue in Illinois and other Northern States, of reaching valuations of lands 
hrough the value of crops produced, these lands have an intrinsic worth of 
$250 to $500 an acre today. 

The Wisner interests now have about 4500 acres completely drained and 
under cultivation in the Raceland district, with 15,000 additional in the same 
local on which work is being done with the expectation that it will all be 
ready for cultivation within the next two years. ° 


About the time the third district work was inaugurated an experiment 
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was made near Lockport of reclaiming a tract of 750 acres from the bottom 
of a lake—Lake Fields. Together with an old friend, A. V. Smith, also from 
Michigan, a partnership was formed by Wisner for the development of this 
property. Smith invested all he had left from a disastrous business experi- 
ence, $1800, and Wisner agreed to advance whatever was necessary to com- 
plete the work beyond this sum. From first to last $18,000 was advanced by 
him. The work began in 1908, was eminently successful from the start, the 
land becoming friable and ready for the plow almost immediately after the 
leveeing and drainage, and a sugar plantation was established, the place now 
Houses, tenements and buildings have been 
constructed, the place brought to a high state of cultivation and efficiency, 
and last year a net return of $20,000 was secured from the crops and stock 
raised on this 750-acre farm. Smith had had no previous farming experience, 
being simply a practical man of affairs. 


being known as “Smithport.” 


In 1907 the firm of Wisner & Dresser was dissolved, and Wisner took 
over the ownership of the wet lands the firm had acquired. 

Needing an organization to handle projects, A. B. Graves, then in a bank 
in Michigan, was induced to handle the finances of the concern, and later 
Allen T. Dusenbury, also of Michigan, an engineer and land title man, was 
secured to look after outside physical affairs. 

The Louisiana Meadows Co. was subsequently formed with Wisner as 
president, Dusenbury as vice-president and Graves as secretary and treasurer. 
After the manner of Car- 
negie, the young men were given an incentive to the greatest possible activity 


This company took over all the Wisner holdings. 


by having an interest in the business settled on them. The work they have 
cone has resulted in the greatest possible enhancement in the values of the 
company’s holdings, so that their prospects for also getting into the mil- 
lionaire class are excellent, and today the company owns lands in the parishes 
of St. Charles, Lafourche, Terrebonne, Plaquemine, St. Bernard, Jefferson and 
St. John Baptiste. 

In addition to the drained acreages at Raceland and Lockport, the com- 
pany has 5000 acres on Bayou Barataria, which has all been ditched and pre- 
pared for drainage and on which a pumping plant is being installed. 

Wisner, Graves and Dusenbury also own a 4000-acre tract on Bayou Des 
Allemands, which is largely drained and which they will cultivate themselves 

Also a dozen or so of the most important companies operating today in 
the vicinity of New Orleans, on drainage projects, are working on lands 
originally included in the Wisner holdings, while the present Wisner owner- 
ships are still the dominating factor in the wet lands situation here. 


THE WHITE LAKE LAND CO. 


One of the best demonstrations of the practicability and value of the so 
called reclamation of the marsh lands of Southern Louisiana is found about 
one hundred and seventy miles west of New Orleans, in Vermilion paris] 
This is the property of the White Lake Land Co., a Michigan corporation, of 
which Mr. A. L. Arpin is president, deriving its name from the fact that the 
80,000 acres comprising the holdings of the company lie immediately north of 
the bedy of water designated on the maps as White Lake. 

These eighty thousand acres offer an ideal opportunity for the reclama 
tionist, in that they are a broad, level stretch of almost treeless prairie—so 

















\ WELL BUILT SHELL ROAD IN ST, BERNARD PARISH (COUNTY). 
level that the heavy annual rainfall of this vicinity cannot readily make its 
way to natural outlets; and, because of this, water in varying depth stands 
for the greater part of the year. Because it is level, on the other hand, and 
free from stumps, stone, rock or other hindering substance, the work of t! 
big dredge boats is simplified and cheapened as compared with those regions 
in which such obstructions are encountered. Again, the tract forming 
almost perfect parallelogram some twelve miles in width by fourteen miles 
in length, offers the engineer no problem beyond simple geometric lines; 
may be and is, so far as the survey has progressed, laid off with the sim 
plicity of a checker-board 

The White Lake Land Co. began its operations upon this tract something 
like two years ago, at which time its first unit of 5700 acres was platted, fol- 
lowing the organization of a drainage district under the laws of the State by 
which bonds were issued’ and a tax levied to provide funds for their repay 
ment. This first unit consists of an almost perfect square, around which 
has been thrown a levee, thus fortifying the unit against the encroachment 
of water from without. Inside the levee there was then, by the use of heavy 
machinery designed for the purpose, established a system of canals a! 
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ditches by which the water is accumulated in the larger of the canals; whence, 
by the use of centrifugal pumps, it is lifted from the interior to the exterior 
of the surrounding levees, there to disappear by evaporation or by slow dis- 
sipation into water courses leading to White Lake. 

Nothing could be simpler than this method of drainage, from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, and it would seem that even the layman at his first observa- 
tion would be convinced of its soundness in theory and practice—as, indeed, 
he usually is. But it is an expensive proposition. It is quite easy to say that 
a levee has been built, that canals and ditches have been dug, and that pumps 
have been installed, but the expenditure of time, labor and money upon the 
undertaking is a thing of no mean proportions. In the first place, the levee 
surrounds approximately nine sections of 640 acres each, or 


oi 


60 acres, in a 

















STEEL AND CONCRETE PUMPING PLANT ON PROPERTY OF WHITE LAKE 
LAND ©€O 


square having four sides each three miles in length—twelve miles or so in all 

he levee has an average base of perhaps thirty feet and an average height 
of between four and five feet. Then there are between twenty-five and thirty 
miles of canals, ranging in width from twenty-five to fifty feet and in depth 
from six to ten feet. Again, connecting these canals, is a network of lateral 
ditches'‘many miles in length. All this means work, and lots of it, and money, 
and lots of it, and time, and lots of it. In addition to this part of the design 
came the pumping facilities. Located in the southeast corner of the square 


lant. It is said to be the largest plant of this 


as described is the pumping } 
character devoted to drainage in the South. It has a capacity of 220,000 gal- 
lons per minute. That is its maximum. It will seldom or never be fully used 
In truth, it is only under extraordinary circumstances that the pump will be 
called upon at all. Under normal conditions the system of ditches and canals 
takes care of the drainage of this unit of land without the assistance of the 


pumps to remove the water from within the barricade. Evaporation and 
absorption and the natural flow ordinarily take care of the water that before 
the installation of the system was surplus. But there are times when the rain- 
fall in this section reaches as much as eight inches during twenty-four hours 
And it is at these times that the pump is necessary. It is an emergency pro 
vision. By it, too, in the possible event that rainfall is deficient, the unit, or 
polder (by which name the square of drained land would be known were it 
located in Holland, the home of “reclamation,” so to speak) could be ade 
quately supplied with moisture—irrigated in the most modern and approved 
Way 

During March of 1912 the system of drainage as here outlined was com 
pleted, and the test of its practical operation was made. It had been a gen- 
eral opinion—it must be understood that drainage of large bodies of Southern 
Louisiana land was still largely a matter of theory rather than practical 
exemplification—that within thirty days of the starting of the big pumps on 
this unit the big traction plows and pulverizers of soil could be started and 
that a first crop of corn could be planted that season. But not many days 
elapsed before it was well understood that a longer time would be required 
to remove the moisture from about the grassroots, which served as a sort of 


Sponge, than had been reckoned. Consequently, only a small portion of the 
land was put to crop during 1912. 

In the meantime a demand for the land had been created among the 
Northern homeseekers, hundreds of whom had accepted the invitation to 
come upon the ground and make personal inspection and investigation of the 
proposition. From Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska 


especially Nebraska—came the visitors. A very large proportion of them, 
immediately impressed with the prodigality of nature in the way of fertile 
soil, delightful climate and unlimited opportunity, became purchasers of par 
cels of land, and it was not long before every acre of this first unit of 5700 
acres had passed into the ownership of these energetic and ambitious North 
erners, the majority of whom contemplated immediate settlement upon the 
land and its improvement. There has been some unlooked for delay in this 
respect, as intimated, but today, where less than twenty months ago was a 
barren, unsightly, unproductive marsh—repellant from every aspect—there 
has sprung up an active village (Florence), surrounded by new farms upon 
Which nearly one hundred families are working out their destinies 

Even before the first unit of 5700 acres was “reclaimed,” the White Lake 
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Land Co. began operations upon a second unit of 2600 acres adjoining. The 
same engineering problems were met with, and the same work along the same 
general lines was put upon this unit, the result being that during the fall of 
1912 it, too, was ready for the occupancy of the buyers from the North who 
had already become its owners And a third unit of 5000 acres commanded 
the attention of these energetic reclamationists This, too, has made con 
siderable progress, and will shortly have passed through the various stages 
from wet lands to cultivated farms as have the tracts referred to 

This, then, is the present status of the business of the White Lake Land 
Co. in Vermilion parish 5700 acres have been drained and are now being 
cultivated, upon a portion of which crops were grown for the first time in 
history during 1912 and upon all of which crops will be growing this season; 
2600 acres are almost ready for the plow, and the larger portion, if not all of 
it, will be in cultivation during 1913; 5000 additional acres will have been 
drained and made ready for the plow by the beginning of the season of 1914 
Of this, the greater acreage has already been sold Indeed, the demand for 
the land is so far in excess of the supply t t eighteen months or two years 
will be required for the reclamation end of the business to catch up with the 


selling end 


Finally, the demonstration here may be said to include tl practicability 
the feasibility of drainage as planned; the possibility of its profitable cultiva 
tion (there never has been a question of the fertility of the Oo the possi 


bility of its disposal to Northern farmers and its perfect adaptability to their 


The White Lake project is the largest private enterprise ot it kind in the 


South. Its inauguration at a time when the public was ore than skeptical 
ipon the subject of drainage as applied to e marshes ft Se er! Auisiana 
demanded from its inspirators more than ordinary business nervy nd daring 
but by adhering closely to its original plans as made by ab nd iccessful 
engineers, while readily adapting itself to emergencies and unlooked-for con 
tingencies as they arose, and the readiness and ability to meet ! 

expenditures of money involved, the project has become of nation-w fame 
and is one of the show-places of the State to w the home-seeker from the 
North quite naturally gravitates when seeking nformation concerning the 
wonderful resources of this part of the South, and confirmation thereit Best 
of all, it stands up handsomely under any test that may be applied, and it is 
certain that in the time to come, when all the bmerged area of the State 
shall have been drained and made mightily fruitful, t White Lake Land Co 
will occupy that enviable position universally and deservedly given the 
pioneers and leaders at the head of any movement inherently great in the 


benefits it may confer upon the human fan 


LOUISIANA DELTA LANDS CO 
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The Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Company 


An Important Factor In Southern Development 


ing distinction in giving the South a broader and more significant 
development along industrial lines and making known its poten- 
tialities throughout this and foreign lands, that of the Wm. J. 
Oliver Manufacturing Co., at Knoxville, Tenn., occupies a unique 
place of importance. Its various products are finding their market not only 
in every section of this country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but in other 
countries as well, from Canada to Brazil, and even to far-off New Zealand. 

The plant covers, with its yards and buildings, over forty acres. It is 
located on the tracks of both the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville 
railroads. It has shops of various kinds for the manufacture of the numerous 
kinds of products made by the company and for extensive repair work for 
contractors, mill men, coal mines and railroads. The principal buildings are 
the main shops, 572x166 feet; the foundry building, 418x134 feet; the wood- 
working shop, 280x100 feet; the grinding-room, paint shops, etc., a very large 
storeroom, pattern-house and spacious office building. The equipment is thor- 
oughly modern, and embraces every kind of machinery needed in handling 
the various branches of the company’s business. It is especially adapted to 
doing jobs of the larger kind, and some classes of work done here cannot be 
turned out elsewhere in the South. The machines are all driven by inde- 
pendent electric motors, the current for which is generated at the central 
power-house. The main building has two 50-ton electrically-driven traveling 
cranes, the foundry building two of the same character that are capable of 
handling 20 tons, and the woodworking shop one also of 20-ton capacity. In 
fact, the plant is built and equipped especially for the rapid and economical 
handling of work of the larger kind. 

The Oliver company is engaged in manufacturing dump cars, railroad flat 
cars and general contractors’ equipment, mine equipment, logging cars, quarry 
equipment, marble-finishing machinery and plows, and to do, in addition, a 
general repair work on engines, boilers and all other kinds of contractors’ 
and railroad equipment. 

In the matter of dump cars, it makes a specialty of the Oliver Two-Way Air 
Dump Car, a product that embodies the last word in contracting equipment. 
The regular sizes in which these cars are made are 12-yard, 16-yard, 20-yard 
and 30-yard, though other sizes are made to order when preferred. 

These sizes are standard-gauge cars, built according to M. C. B. specifica- 
tions throughout and equipped with government safety appliances. They are 
moved on their own wheels from place to place. The other standard-size cars 
manufactured are the 4-yard and 8-yard 36-inch gauge used by contractors and 
industrial plants. The improved Oliver 4-yard car, which is built with one 
of the strongest trucks, has been pronounced by a great many of the leading 
contractors as the best 4-yard car on the market. 

The Oliver double-truck 8-yard car, 36-inch gauge, has also proven itself 
to the contractors to be far superior to any other car built where they have 
long hauls. Other sizes and types of cars are also built as ordered. 

The 12-yard and 20-yard air dump cars, which may be considered a standard 
car with railroads and contractors using standard-gauge equipment, have two 
draft sills consisting of 15-inch steel channels weighing 45 pounds to the foot, 
with a substantial number of separators, cover plates, etc., riveted up in a sub- 
stantial workmanlike manner, eliminating all castings subject to the falling 
of rock and such material, and substituting in their place forgings and steel 
plates. These cars are equipped with any type of M. C. B. automatic couplers 
which the purchaser desires. The bottom of these cars is of 3-inch white oak, 
or can be of all steel if wanted, with 10-inch center channel beam 33 pounds 
to the foot, running full length of the body, and also has two intermediate 
4x6x% angle irons, and two outer angle irons of 4x6x%, all running the full 
length of the bottom. Between the two intermediate angles are placed seven 
truss angles, distributed the entire length of the body. These trusses are made 
of 3x31%4x5/16-inch angle iron. The outside angle is trussed by two 14-inch 
rods with turnbuckles. The body of the car is pivoted to draft sills by nine 
hinges, which are securely riveted to the draft sills, and the top hinge casting 
riveted or bolted to the 10-inch center channel on the bottom of the car. These 





castings are pivoted together with 114-inch steel pins. The ends of these cars 
are built of either 3-inch white oak timber or 5/16-inch steel plate, securely fast- 
ened to the bottom of the car, and are braced from the center by means of a 
malleable casting riveted to the end and to the center channel of the bottom. 
The doors are constructed of steel 3/16-inch plate, reinforced horizontally at top 
and bottom by two 6x4x% angles, securely riveted to them, running the entire 
length of the doors, and between the two angles 23 Stiffener angles of 3x24%4x 
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12-YD. AIR DUMP CAR WITH STEEL UNDERFRAMBEP AND WOOD BODY. 


5/16-inch are used. The cars are equipped with either New York or Westing- 
house latest improved air brake equipment. Trucks are of steel construction, 
according to M. C. B. specifications, with capacity to suit the different sizes of 
the cars. The capacity of these trucks is from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds. 

The air dump cars are equipped with a cylinder hung upright on each side 
of car. The piston rod for the cylinder is fastened to the bottom of the car 
at one end and to the piston at the other. Two reservoirs are put on each car, 
being placed between the draft sills, which insures absolute. protection against 
falling rock. Air is supplied to the auxiliaries from the train line pipe with a 
check valve between, thus preventirg the air from returning from the auxil- 
iaries to the train line pipe. A valve is placed on the end of each car, with 
pipe connections running from the auxiliary and from the valve to the dump- 
ing cylinder, and either of the cylinders dumping the car on the side which 
they want to unload, and releasing this cylinder and admitting air into the 
other one rights the car. This car is under absolute control of the operator, 
and he can stop the car even after it is past the center of gravity, which en- 
ables the user to dump in any quantity desired. 

A feature of special value is the toggle or lever arrangement for dumping 
the car, by which the lower edge of the door is thrown upward and away from 
the contents of the car, thereby minimizing the liability of any materials 
striking against the door and springing or wedging it. The lever performing 
this function also locks the door rigidly when the car is standing in a hori- 
This is one feature of this car that is thought to be un- 
It appears on all Oliver dump cars. 


zontal position. 
equaled in cars of other makes. 

Only one line of pipe is necessary to operate both the air dumping device 
and the air brake. Cars thus equipped permit any locomotive with standard 
air brake equipment to operate the air brake cars without having to equip 
the locomotive especially for air dump cars. A train of Oliver air dump cars 
can be taken to the unloading or dumping place and the locomotive cut loose 
from the cars, and they will still have enough air in the auxiliary of each car 
to dump the same three times. Any laborer can handle the Oliver air dump 
cars with as much ease and safety and get the same result as a mechanic or 
expert. These cars are also equipped so that the locomotive engineer can 
dump the cars and right them from the locomotive. 

This car carries a large load; it can be dumped by one man; it is substan- 
tially built, and will withstand rough usage; it is built according to M. C. B. 
specifications, permitting the user to secure repairs in any railroad shop. The 
air for dumping is applied directly to the car body. It is dumped either side 
and righted by the move of a simple lever on the end of the car or on the 
locomotive. 

The Oliver two-way air dump car appealed so strongly to the Government’s 
construction engineers that they ordered 1400 for use in the Panama Canal 
work. They were sent.to the Isthmus in 1908, and have been giving general 
satisfaction ever since. 

Other notable users of these cars are hundreds of contractors, the Utah Con- 
struction Co., the Utah Copper Co., the Chino Copper Co. of Utah, Florida 
phosphate companies, the Lehigh Valley, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
other railroads, and also the Canadian Northern, which is building through 
Northwest Canada. An order for 50 cars has just been filled for the Brazil 
Railroad Co., Soro Santos, Brazil. 

Dump cars of other types are made by the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co., 
but practically all of them bear the essential Oliver features described above, 
with such modifications as are suitable to their size and the particular pur- 
poses for which they are intended. 

In mine equipment the company manufactures tipples, drums, screens, 
mine cars and monitor cars for coal mines, marble quarries and limekilns. 
These cars are all of special design, gotten up by experienced mining engi- 
neers and draftsmen. 

The equipment for marble quarries which the Oliver company makes em- 
braces finishing machinery, rubbing-bed outfits, Hurst frames, derricks, ana 
various kinds of special appliances needed in that character of business. 

The plant is fitted for doing a general repair work in all the lines it manu- 
factures, and many more besides, including steam shovels, locomotives and cars 
of all kinds. 

Next to its special line of dump cars the most important part of the Wm. J. 
Oliver Manufacturing Co.’s product are plows, and first in importance among 
these is the special brand known as the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow. 
This implement combines within itself so many excellent features that it seems 
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to have them all, and stands unequaled as an implement of husbandry made to 
meet all possible contingencies. 

The making of plows was added to the business of the Wm. J. Oliver Manu- 
facturing Co. in 1908, when it bought out the plant and business of the Ground 
Hog Plow Co. and proceeded to further improve this plow by features pat- 
ented in 1909, after which it began to make plows in earnest and to lay plans 
for selling them. The excellence of the plows and a selling campaign waged 
with vigor and intelligence brought in a few months a phenomenal demand for 
the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow, and before long its use was nation- 
wide. Within the last few months, indeed, the demand has overstepped con- 
tinental limits, and a big shipment of plows has been sent to New Zealand. 

The Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow boasts a locking device that adds 
greatly to the strength of the implement and preserves its original shape dur- 
ing its life. This prevents the plow from becoming loose and “rickety” in the 
joints or untrue or out of alignment. It is absolutely simple in construction, 
and the boy on the farm can take it apart or put it together as well as the man 
in the shop. It “runs true” in the furrow. 
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The vice-president and general manager of the Wm. J. Oliver Manufactur- 
ing Co. is L. E. Wooten, who began his business career at the age of thirteen 
as an apprentice in a railroad machine shop. Having served his term, he 
worked his way through the various positions in the shop, learning the details 
of car and locomotive construction, and then became a locomotive engineer 
before he was twenty-one years of age, with Mr. Oliver, on construction. 
From this position he became superintendent on some of Mr. Oliver's con- 
struction work, where he became fully conversant with the various kinds of 
equipment in use in such work. He afterwards served as general manager 
of the Savannah, Augusta & Northern Railroad, and then built the Knoxville, 
Sevierville & Eastern Railroad and operated it for some time. In these va- 
rious positions Mr. Wooten became thoroughly familiar with dump cars of 
all kinds, and when, in 1908, Mr. Oliver secured the contract to deliver 1400 
of his dump cars to the Isthmus of Panama for use in digging the Canal, he 
was selected by the superintendent of motive power on the Isthmus as super- 
intendent of construction to erect the cars, which were shipped in a “knocked- 
down” condition. In that capacity he served the Gov- 
ernment for eighteen months, gaining a still deeper in- 





It is the only plow made that has interchangeable 
parts. When the owner of any other make of plow 
breaks some part and goes to town to get a new one 
he must remember the number of his plow, or the mer- 
chant will not know what to give him. When the owner 
of the Wm. J. Oliver Improved Chilled Plow breaks a 
part he goes to the merchant who sells the Oliver and 
tells him what part it is he wants, and gets i'. The 
dealer in the Wm. J. Oliver plow carries but one kind of 
extras—they fit all kinds of Wm. J. Oliver improved 
plows. The plows are made with both steel and wooden 
beams, and everything about them, from point to handles, 
and from mouldboard to clevis, is of the best material 
and the best workmanship. The company is making 
about 100 different varieties of plows, with an annual 
output close to 50,000. 

As the product of any manufacturing establishment 
can only equal the sum of the knowledge of that prod- 
uct possessed by the men employed by that establish- 
ment, the personal factor must enter largely into the 
manufacturing equation. What, then, is the knowledge, 








sight into the requirements for an efficient dump car 
and how to perfect its construction. When he re 
turned to Knoxville he was made vice-president and 
general manager of the company, bringing to the duties 
of that position a practical knowledge of dump-car con- 
struction not equaled, perhaps, by that of any other 
man in the country. This knowledge, gained from expe- 
rience in actual shop training, as well as in the prac- 
tical operation of dump cars on construction work, 
Mr. Wooten is exercising, with all the energy of a 
highly-energetic nature, in keeping the output of the 
company up to the highest standard of excellence, and 
in adding wherever possible such things as may tend 
to the further perfection of what he believes to be the 
most perfect dump car now being made. 

Thomas Price Roberts, superintendent of the shops 
of the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co., served his ap- 
prenticeship as a machinist in the shops of the Asa 
Blevin Manufacturing Co. of Elmira, N. Y., builders of 
stationary engines, etc. He went to Knoxville when 








gained from experience, possessed by those who are 


active in the management of the affairs of the Wm. J. WM. J. 


Oliver Manufacturing Co.? 

William J. Oliver, founder of the company, its president, and its presiding 
genius in fact as well as in name, is a member of the Indiana family which 
for two generations has made the name Oliver known wherever an up-to-date 
plow is appreciated. When he struck out for himself he came South and en- 
gaged in the business of building railroads, as a contractor, in which he had 
amassed a fortune of a million dollars before he reached middle life. He 
mastered the contracting busi- 


OLIVER, 


still a very young man and connected himself with the 
Knoxville Foundry & Machine Co. as machinist, a posi- 
tion he held for ten years. Later he was connected 
with the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railway, and with its successor, 
the Southern, for twenty-one years as machinist, toolmaker, foreman and 
general foreman. From that employment he went to the Wm. J. Oliver Manu- 
facturing Co. in 1905 as superintendent of shops, a position he still holds. 
Mr. Roberts has supervision of the shops and oversees the construction of all 
the cars and other articles turned out from them. To this work he brings the 
same ripe experience and the 
same attentive energy that have 





ness in all its details. He knew 
every nut and every bolt in 
every machine he used in his 
work, and when something wore 
out or broke he knew just how 
much it ought to cost to repair 
or replace it. Finding that he 
was paying too much for his re- 


dry and machine shop where he 
could repair his own machinery. 
With a thorough knowledge of 
the work required of the equip- 








made him a valuable man wher- 
ever employed. 

The head of the plow depart- 
ment is J. R. Rossetter, a man 
who has spent many years in 
the plow-selling and plow-mak- 
ing business, and who unques- 
tionably knows as much about 
the practical construction of 
those very useful implements as 
any other man anywhere. After 
serving for seven years in a plow- 








ment for the contractor’s busi- 
ness, he added from time to time 
improvements to the machines 
he hauled into the shops for repairs, and the consequence was that in the 
course of time certain things had been so often repaired and improved that they 
were more William J. Oliver products than the products of the plants which 
had manufactured them in the first place. This brought about the manufac- 
ture of such things in their entirety, with all the improvements which expe- 
rience had suggested. In the matter of dump cars, for instance, Mr. Oliver 
knew the weakness and the strength of each individual part of each individual 
make of car, and each and every criticism made by his contractor friends 
and associates was considered. From this knowledge sprang the car which 
bears his name, and which has demonstrated its superiority from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to Brazil. 

Mr. Oliver is president of the Knoxville, Sevierville & Eastern Railroad, 
and owner of the Savannah, Augusta & Northern Railroad, and connected 
with many other important business enterprises throughout the South. As 
a contractor he executed some of the largest contracts in the construction of 
railroads ever given to one man, and always with an expedition and a thor- 
oughness that gave satisfaction to those who had the bills to pay. When 
the United States Government called for bids for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, Mr. Oliver was among the bidders who responded, and his 
bid was found to be the lowest and best. He qualified in every respect with 
all the requirements of the Government, and would unquestionably have been 
awarded the contract to do that great piece of constructive work had it not 
been that it was decided that the Government would itself do the work under 
the supervision of its army engineers. 

Mr. Oliver, who is still on the sunny side of fifty, is an active, enterprising 
man, full of aggressiveness, and never so happy as when engaged in some 
great piece of constructive work that calls for the exercise of skill, energy 
and financial daring. 


L. E. WOOTEN, T. P. ROBERTS. 


manufacturing concern, learning 
every detail connected with the 
construction of plows, Mr. Ros- 
setter conceived an idea for making an improved chilled plow. This plow he 
afterwards perfected, patented and manufactured for a number of years, until 
he sold his business and patents to the Oliver company. The original line 
has been considerably reinforced by the addition of plows of various other 
types, all of which embody the same patented features as the regular series 
of chilled plows. Mr. Rossetter has been at the head of the company’s plow 
department since 1909, applying his knowledge and experience to turning 
out the best possible work, and always striving to find some way to improve 
an article that already seems to be well-nigh perfect. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Oliver not only is himself thoroughly expe- 
rienced in the various lines of business to which his company is devoting it- 
self, but, with the genius of the true leader of men, he has brought to his aid, 
and placed at the heads of the different departments of the plant, men of 
the broadest practical experience in their respective lines, to the end that 
whatever work is turned out of the plant shall be the best of its kind—made 
and finished in the highest state of perfection of which human skill and human 
ingenuity are capable—the product of brains and experience and inventive 
genius. 

The motto the Wm. J. Oliver Manufacturing Co. works into the products 
of its plant is: Nothing but the best is good enough to bear this company’s 
name. 


The opportunities offered by the South to men of broad vision and energy 
for the creation of great enterprises are aptly typified in the history of the 
Oliver company. It is for this reason this story is published. Specific illus- 
trations of what has been achieved in the South furnish the proof, if any were 
needed, to sustain the claims made in “The South: The Nation’s Greatest 
Asset” as to the illimitable resources and possibilities of this favored land. 


J. R. ROSSETTER. 
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The Arkansas Colonizing Company 


INCORPORATED 


CREATED BY AN ARKANSAS WOMAN’S ENERGY AND BRAIN 
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vance in general development. 

Such a splendid showing could not have been possible had not 
Arkansas a soil and climate suitable to raising a wide range of products, vast 
forests of valuable timber, rich deposits of minerals in great variety, and all 
the needed advantages and requirements for manufacture. 

Arkansas, agriculturally, is a wonderful State—a State in which the vary- 
ing elevation from the Missouri line to the boundary of Louisiana gives it a 
sufficient number of degrees of latitude to enable farmers to raise semi-tropical 
crops and those of the temperate zone. 

The advance in the value of farm products in Arkansas has been a notable 
one. In 1890 these were worth $53,128,000; in 1900, $79,649,000, and in 1912 they 
advanced to the splendid total of $168,375,000, a complete and most convinc- 
ing evidence not only of the richness and productivity of its soil and climate, 
but also of the increased attention which is being given to farming. Arkansas 
yields annually about 1,000,000 bales of cotton, valued at $50,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000, and 60,000,000 bushels of corn, worth $40,000,000. The growing of rice 
has also proven a very profitable industry in the State. Twenty years ago 
Arkansas was raising only a few hundred bushels, while last year there was a 
production of 3,405,000 bushels, valued at $3,201,000. Ninety thousand acres were 
devoted to this crop, and the average yield per acre was 37.5 bushels, exceed- 
ing the average yield of all other Southern States. Conditions in Arkansas 
have likewise been found to be exactly suited for cattle-raising and dairy farm- 
ing. Truck-growing has also reached large proportions, for this State is well 
situated in relation to the country’s big consuming markets, and hundreds of 
carloads of vegetables of most every variety are shipped annually. Arkansas’ 
orchards in the highland sections of the State are now famous for the variety 
and quality of fruits raised, and this industry is now of large commercial 
importance. Another indication of Arkansas’ advancement is the fact that 
values of agricultural lands have increased 123 per cent. in the last five years. 

In comparison with other States, Arkansas is a leading one in timber pro- 
duction, ranking fifth, with an annual cut of more than 1,750,000,000 feet. 
There is still an abundance of standing timber for the future development of 
this industry, as this State has an area of 22,400,000 acres of different woods 
of value, estimated to contain thirty to fifty billion feet. 

The minerals of Arkansas cover a wide range, including coal, lignite, 
bauxite, asphalt, zinc, lead, clays, marble, phosphate rock, fuller’s earth, soap- 
stone and building stones. Natural gas, too, has been found within the con- 
fines of the State, and a number of valuable wells are producing steadily. 

These many raw materials for manufacture supplied by the variety of the 
State’s mineral and timber resources, together with its coal, lignite, natural 
gas and hydro-electric power available through its many rivers, combine to 
present opportunities for manufacture that are most inviting. And when it is 
considered that the value of manufactured products of Arkansas advanced 
from $45,198,000 in 1900 to $92,000,000 in 1912, or more than double, there can 
be no question as to general all-around advantages this State possesses for 





manufacture. 

These are some of the reasons to which can be attributed the rapid growth 
of the State in recent times. For years, during the time that the Indian 
Territory was closed to settlement, Arkansas developed slowly. When that 
Territory and Oklahoma became a State, the gates of Arkansas admitted the 
people of the world who flocked across her border. In passing, these people 
beheld for themselves Arkansas’ vast storehouse of riches. Many having been 
impressed with these remembered them, and came to settle here, and also 
induced others to follow them. 

Many forces are now working to bring Arkansas’ advantages to the atten- 
tion of prospective investors, manufacturers and new settlers. There is a 
co-operation in this work between real estate and colonization companies, the 
railroads and the State officials, and the splendid results being achieved are 
reflected by the notable advance which Arkansas is making in every line of 
activity. 

A leader in the development of Arkansas is an Arkansas woman, the presi- 
dent of one of the leading real estate and colonizing companies of the South- 
west, a woman of rare business talents, and who has made a tremendous suc- 
cess without in the least losing the attraction of the eternal feminine. The 
daughter of a minister, a teacher, a model of womanly propriety—a success 
in business life as she is in the private circles. A few years ago holding a 
most important clerkship in the Arkansas Legislature, so well was her work 
performed that when Oklahoma's first legislative session was held they sought 
and secured her services, and she won the gratitude of the business people of 
that State to the same degree that she held it in Arkansas. 

This woman is the president of the Arkansas Colonizing Co. of Little 
Rock, Ark., with offices in the new building of the Bank of Commerce. She is 
thoroughly familiar with the largest affairs in the State, and has successfully 
negotiated many of the largest real estate timber deals and colonization plans 
ever handled in Arkansas. She has the confidence of the railroads, the leading 
financial institutions and the business public in a general, broad way. Her 


ITH the value of the products of its factories rated in 1912 at $92,- 
000,000; of its farms at $168,375,000; of its forests at $54,008,000, 
and of its mines at $5,600,000, Arkansas shows a remarkable ad- 


integrity and business acumen have won for her a complete and deserved suc- 
cess, and largely through her efforts the Arkansas Colonizing Co. has attained 
the high rank it holds as a leading land and colonizing company in Arkansas 
and the Southwest. 

As evidence of her diversified activities, she has completed arrangements 
for building a standard-gauge railroad of considerable length to develop prop- 
erties that she saw had been lying dormant many years, but which needed 
transportation facilities in order to bring them to the front. The difficulties 
presented by such an undertaking were of a nature to call for the best in men 
experienced in such work, but she overcame all obstacles. 

The Arkansas Colonizing Co. has large properties of its own, one of these 
being a few miles north of Camden, Ark., on the St. Louis & Iron Mountain 
Railway. The battle of Poison Springs was fought on this track.’ From a white 
oak tree cut down on this property recently there was taken a bucket of lead 
from bullets shot into the tree while that battle raged. 

This company has the confidence of the owners of cut-over timber lands 
in Arkansas, and from a number holds the exclusive contracts for the sale of 
their properties. These lands are being sold to men of large means, large 
insurance companies, to British syndicates and other investors in Southern 
properties. 

Arkansas lands are now sought after more than ever before in the State’s 
history. The Arkansas Colonizing Co. is well prepared by virtue of its wide 
range of experience and intimate relations with Arkansas people and conditions 
to give sound advice concerning lands in the State and to direct investors to 
opportunities to secure properties that are desirable or suitable for special 
developments of various kinds. 

The company has a large clientele of financiers and investors. Its business 
has been built up by reliability and a reputation for absolute honesty in all 
things, large and small. It handles big deals; it does things in a big way. The 
president of this company has been known to spend as many as eleven months 
in the woods of Arkansas getting her knowledge and information at first hand. 
The other members of the company are thoroughly acquainted with every 
nook and corner in the State. 

On one of the company’s properties, in what is known as the Ouachita or 
Camden field, is a tract of 2400 acres containing a large deposit of lignite. 
Dr. George W. Kimball, a metallurgist of Chicago, now locate] at Camden, 
Ark., after nine years of experimental work pronounced this lignite to be of 
the finest grade. It is said to be different from any other lignite ever discov- 
ered, and from it Dr. Kimball has obtained 127 different by-products. When 
this lignite comes from the ground it resembles ordinary soft coal, except that 
it is more oily and slightly softer. It is suitable for domestic uses, but far too 
valuable for such purposes. A quantity of this lignite is placed in a retort. 
At about 180 degrees Fahr. a colorless water begins to flow from the coal. It 
averages 100 gallons per ton of lignite. At about 250 to 300 degrees a dense 
yellow vapor arises. Part of this vapor is condensed into oil, yielding 20 
gallons from a ton of coal; the remainder forms a colorless and odorless gas. 
When the refining process is completed about 900 pounds of pure carbon is 
left in the retort. Of the 127 by-products obtained, not one is wasted or lost. 
The water contains some tanning matter that greatly facilitates the tanning 
of hides. The gas obtained burns with a bright flame and is of a better illumi- 
nating brilliancy than gas made from any other coal. The oil is used in the 
manufacture of many medicinal products, and in making paints, and a most 
excellent soap is made from the residue. The residual carbon is used for 
making a waterproof structural iron paint, and for three years has been used 
by the elevated street railways of Chicago, and is pronounced by them to be a 
perfect structural iron paint. The oil is used often and successfully in the 
treatment of hay fever and asthma. The oil has been analyzed and found to 
contain about 1 per cent. creosote and ammonia. The remaining 99 per cent. 
is not composed of any material now known to chemists, and has been 
named “Ark-Ol,” in honor of the State where it was first found. The manu- 
facturing concerns that buy this oil work it into more than 100 different 
medicinal preparations. It is also used as a disinfectant. 

The most valuable of all uses to which this oil is put, perhaps, is as a 
preservative of wood. It rapidly permeates all woods and prevents decay for 
many years after treatment. In the manufacture of the various products there 
is absolutely no waste; every pound of lignite put into the retort is accounted 
for by some finished product. 

The gas can be made in quantities at a cost of only six cents per 1000 cubic 
feet, and no very intricate appliances are needed for manufacturing this 
gas. There is so much of this coal in Ouachita county alone that gas enough 
to supply the whole State of Arkansas could be made for a hundred years 
without appreciably diminishing the supply. A fire clay bed of excellent quality 
lies eight feet thick above and fifteen feet thick below the coal deposit, running 
approximately 20,000 tons to the acre. Its excellent quality is put beyond 
doubt by a most exhaustive chemical analysis and by furnace tests, made by 
experienced clay manufacturers. 

Capital interested in developing these and similar properties in Arkansas, 
whether it be capital in Europe, Canada or the United States, is invited to 
correspond with the Arkansas Colonizing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Dunbar, West Virginia, Model Site 
For Various Industrial Enterprises 


New Town in Kanawha Valley That Presents Inviting Opportunities 
for Manufacturing Plants 


ESIGNED, planned and plotted for a model manufacturing town, 
Dunbar, lying on the Great Kanawha River, six miles down- 
stream from Charleston, W. Va., presents attractions as unique 
and inviting as can be encountered elsewhere in the country. 
Possibly its story is told better in the words of Col. Fred Paul 

Grosscup, originator and manager of the company owning it, than in any 

other way. 

“The foundation of Dunbar,” said Colonel Grosscup, “was the physical ex- 
pression of a desire that has obsessed me for a good many years—that of 
building a manufacturing suburb that would offer to factory owner and artisan 
conditions of operation and employment combining the best opportunities 
for profitable business with the best possible living conditions. In building a 
town of the highest class from the workingman’s viewpoint, there are five 
essentials—a good rich garden spot for the home, pure water, steady and 
lucrative employment, proper amusements and cheap transportation to and 
from city shops and markets. 

These essentials are all provided at Dunbar. In securing the site I chose 
one that had been a market garden, and the soil of which, naturally fertile, 
had been greatly enriched by the application of natural fertilizers for a num- 
ber of years. Then I had the lots laid off of sufficient size to give each house- 
holder enough ground for a garden in which he can raise all the vegetables 
his family can consume. 

“An abundance of pure freestone water is secured by sinking wells, and 
this will be pumped into a reservoir located sufficiently high above the town 
to give the necessary gravity pressure for fire as well as domestic purposes. 

“There are already established at Dunbar a number of industrial plants to 
furnish employment to many people, and other plants will be located as 
rapidly as possible. 

“We are building an amusement park, which will have many attractions 
during the summer months. We have an artificial lake for boating, and a 
good race track upon which a matinee driving association gives interesting 
races during the season. 

“The traction line already built to the lower end of Charleston is being 
rapidly constructed to the center of the city, and will soon be running its cars 
through the streets. When this line is finished Dunbar will be but 25 minutes 
from the Charleston postoffice. The fare will be five cents, and the citizen 
of Dunbar can have the advantages of Charleston’s churches, shops and thea- 
ters on equal terms, so far as cost is concerned, with the Charleston citizen 
who lives half a dozen blocks from the business center of the city. 

“We believe these advantages will bring to Dunbar laborers of the very 
best class, a most attractive possession for any community that wishes to 
secure manufacturing enterprises. 

“For the manufacturer Dunbar has many inviting features. First among 
these, perhaps, stands the abundant supply of high-grade fuel at low cost. 
The Dunbar Land Co., which owns the Dunbar townsite, has a subsidiary 
company known as the Charleston-Dunbar Natural Gas Co., a corporation 
organized for the purpose of bringing natural gas into Dunbar and selling it 
there at a price that will prove attractive to manufacturers. This gas com- 
pany now has three lines into the town, from as many different gas fields, 
each independent of the others, and with an aggregate supply that promises 
to last for many years. The gas company, being controlled by the same 
people who make up the land company, and whose chief.interest lies in build- 
ing up their industrial town, guarantees the low price of this most desirable 
fuel, and the man who establishes his manufacturing plant at Dunbar is thus 
saved from the danger of greatly advaneed prices. Those whw find other fuel 
preferable to gas can be accommodated at Dunbar, for the best steam and 
coking coals of the country are within easy reach by rail and water, and can 
be laid down at Dunbar at the lowest possible cost for freight. The fuel factor 
of the manufacturing equation is solved at Dunbar for ail time. 

“In the matter of transportation Dunbar is well provided for. It is sit- 
uated on the Great Kanawha River, a stream that has been locked and 
dammed by the Government, making it navigable for boats of considerable 
size throughout the entire year. With the creation of a nine-foot stage in the 
Ohio, from Pittsburgh to Cairo, an undertaking upon which the Government 
is now engaged, and which will be pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible, there will be perpetual water transportation from Dunbar to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and thence to all the world’s ports. 

“In addition to transportation by water, Dunbar has the advantages com- 
ing from three railway lines. The Kanawha & Michigan Railroad runs 
through the town, and the Chesapeake & Ohio and Coal & Coke connect with 
it at Charleston. By arrangement with these roads Dunbar takes the Charles- 
ton rate on all, without switching charges, and a car loaded at the factory 
platform in Dunbar goes to any point on either line, or to any connection of 
either line, at the same price it would pay had it been loaded into a car lying 
on a siding of either line in the city of Charleston. The Kanawha & Michigan 
runs into Ohio and there connects with the Toledo & Ohio Central and many 
other roads leading into the various centers of business in the West. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio carries to ocean terminals on Hampton Roads, and to 





Cincinnati, Louisville and over connecting lines into all the cities of the 
middle and farther West. The Coal & Coke runs northeast and connects with 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Western Maryland, and through them with a 
network of roads to the East. 

“For local passenger transportation the Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co., 
also a subsidiary of the land company, has built an electric line to the city 
limits of Charleston, and is now engaged in building it through the streets 
to the center of the business district. This is a road of first-class construc- 
tion, laid with 70-pound steel rail, and equipped with cars of the best type. 
In fact, it is, in construction and equipment, an electric line of the highest 
class. Built to help serve the ends for which the town of Dunbat was 
founded, that of making a model manufacturing suburb, the fare on this road 
between Dunbar ani Charleston will be kept at five cents. This will give the 
Dunbar manufacturer the benefit of the Charleston labor market, for with a 
five-cent fare and a 25-minute service workmen having their homes in that 
city can cheaply and conveniently go to their work in Dunbar, just as those 
who make their homes in Dunbar can find their employment in Charleston if 
they so desire. 

“For raw materials the Dunbar manufacturer has many sources from 
which to draw. All about are glass sands, some of them of the highest qual- 
ity known to the country, and these latter especially within easy reach by 
direct rail route. The first glass made in the Great Kanawha Valley was 
produced less than half a dozen years ago, and now there are glass plants in 
a number of different places, including Dunbar, and the outlvok is bright for 
many more within a very short time. In fact, there are well-posted people 
who express the belief that the Great Kanawha Valley will become, within 
a few years, the greatest glass-making section of the entire country. 

“The fame of West Virginia’s hardwoods is co-extensive with the country’s 
boundaries. The poplar, the oak, the maple, the chestnut and various others 
are of the very highest quality and are much sought after by woodworkers 
everywhere. Dunbar lies well within the zone of the timber production, and 
with its numerous advantages of physical position is the logica! location for 
furniture factories and woodworking plants of many other kinds. Millions of 
feet of timber can be brought to its saws by water, while other millions can 
come cheaply by rail from nearby forests, and there is no spot anywhere upon 
which it can be more economically made into its various finished products, 
or more easily or economically distributed throughout the country’s largest 
centers of population and commerce. 

“Iron and steel can come to Dunbar from the Pittsburgh district direct by 
water, and therefore the location is an excellent one for the manufacture of 
steel and metal products of various kinds. Shales and clays of high quality 
lie about on every hand, and the opportunities are good for making brick, 
tile and other things of like nature.. In fact, there is hardly any article in the 
manufacture of which fuel plays an important part which cannot be eco- 
nomically produced at Dunbar. 

“In laying off this industrial town the company carefully preserved the 
sites that were thought to serve best as the locations for manufacturing 
plants, and these will be found, I think, especially eligible, in respect of con- 
venience to wharves and railroad sidings. The residence lots are of suffi- 
cient area to provide a good-sized garden with each home, the water is 
abundant and of the best quality, the streets are wide and straight and well- 
graded. A good many houses have already been built, and the company will 
begin the construction of 100 more at an early date. These houses will be 
well built and will contain all the conveniences of modern city homes. They 
will not be expensive, but they will be comfortable. Just the kind, in short, 
that should appeal to the artisan and wage-worker of the better class, and 
for such they are intended. : 

“There are now in operation at Dunbar a number of manufacturing plants, 
more will be located there with the opening up of spring, and I believe an- 
other year will see a very considerable increase in its industrial concerns. 
We will be glad to hear from anybody with reference to the location of such 
plants, and will do all we can to encourage the location of such as are well- 
founded and worthy, for we believe if they can be operated at a profit any- 
where they will be successful at Dunbar.” 

Such is the story of this new industrial suburb as simply told by the man 
who planned and founded it, and whose chief ambition is to see it become 
the model of its kind. Colonel Grosscup and those who are with him in this 
enterprise have aided in many ways in the growth and progress of Charleston 
and the valley of the Great Kanawha, and have been the active and ag- 
gressive force in some of the leading developments of the city and section, 
but in no other have they embarked upon an enterprise that promised so 
much along lines of substantial industrial development as in their Dunbar 
undertaking. Backed by ample capital and directed by the highest intelli- 
gence, the Dunbar Land Co. and its two subsidiaries, the gus and traction 
companies, should, and doubtless will, make of Dunbar what Colonel Grosscup 
and his associates have intended it should be—the model industrial town .in 
one of the greatest industrial States in the South. 
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Typical Crops on Louisiana Reclaimed Lands 


CORN IN JULY ON RECLAMATION LAND, NEAR NEW ORLEANS, TYPICAL OF ALMOST LIMITLESS POSSIBILITIES. 


GATHERING LATE CROP OF IRISH POTATOES, CORN HAVING BEEN PLANTED BETWEEN POTATO ROWS. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN JULY. 
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THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 








Reclamation Potentialities of Louisiana 


A National Asset Worth Billions 


THE RICHEST LANDS KNOWN TO MAN NOW BEING UTILIZED—GREAT DRAINAGE 
AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 


N the so-called swamp lands of the South there is a potentially 
™ richer asset of this nation than all of the gold and all of the 
timber the United States has ever contained. 

The gold, always an inferior product compared with the one 
item of cotton production in the South, does not reproduce; a 
merchantable tree requires from the thirty years of a loblolly pine to the 
thousand or more of a cypress to attain its growth, while every acre of 
Southern swamp lands can be made to produce from one to four crops, worth 
from $15 to $500 an acre or more, every year, to the end of time. 

The alluvial wet lands of the Louisiana delta, some five million acres in 
extent, lead all the other so-called swamp lands in richness and fertility and 
are susceptible of the production of hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
foodstuffs every year. 

The country is just now beginning to wake up to the significance and im- 
portance this situation contains. 

Only seven years ago it was difficult to find any number of people, even 
in New Orleans, who believed the wet lands of Louisiana were susceptible of 
successful drainage at all, while outsiders turned deaf ears to the arguments 
in their behalf. Now only the obstinate refuse to recognize the tremendous 
possibilities for agriculture in these same lands, while outside capital by the 
millions is actually employed in the work of drainage and pumping that is 
transforming thousands of acres every year into farm lands of fertility un- 
surpassed on the globe. 

Twenty-five companies are at work around New Orleans with ownerships 
of half a million acres; between thirty and fifty dredges—the number being 
added to all the time—are at work cutting canals and ditches; fifteen thou- 
sand acres have been made ready for the plow, and more than 150,000 addi- 
tional acres are involved in the plans of companies in the field. 

The movement is on, and with accelerating speed it is now proceeding to 
the inevitable goal of the utilization of every acre of this most marvelously 
rich soil for the cultivation of corn, cane, truck, vegetables, oranges and live- 
stock as well, until South Louisiana shall have become the most densely 
populated and most prosperous region of the globe. 

Exhaustive laboratory tests have revealed the phenomenal richness of the 
soil. It contains enough nitrogen to raise a thousand crops of corn, 75 bushels 
to an acre. Every variety of garden truck and vegetables can be raised 
bountifully and early. California fruit growers are enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of vastly extending the long established orange and grapefruit 
industry here, there being no finer specimens grown than the Louisiana 
sweets in oranges and the varieties of grapefruit raised. 

With a soil hundreds and thousands of feet in thickness; with river, rail 
and ocean transportation at the door, and with additional shipping facilities 
provided by the deep and wide canals drainage requirements will create; 
with the close proximity to all the great market centers of the country, thou- 
sands of miles nearer than the Pacific coast orchards and farms; with the 
chief city of the South as the central shipping point; with a climate of sta- 
tistically demonstrated great healthfulness and conspicuous salubrity, the 
bugbear of unhealthfulness having been entirely eliminated by science and 
drainage, the foundation for a vast development exists here as in no other 
section of this or any other country. 

A recognition of this fact by the world at large seems imminent now. 
South Louisiana at last appears to be coming into its own! 

Misunderstandings as to the nature of the alluvial wet lands’ character 
and formation and the methods of their so-called reclamation are being cleared 
away. 

Except in the cases of infrequent crevasses or breaks in the Mississippi 
River system of levees—and protection under national auspices, until this 
danger shall have been as certainly eliminated as in the case of vastly more 
difficultly dyked Holland, will inevitably be provided—there are no over- 
flowed lands in the lower Mississippi delta. The swamp lands here are sim- 
ply level stretches of silt and humus on which rain water falls, accumulates 
and saturates, without opportunities for sufficient drainage in the natural 
state. The levees of the river shut out any original drainage that occurred, 
for no streams flow into the Mississippi for hundreds of miles above the 
mouth. 

The water in the rivers, bayous and streams must thus find an outlet into 
the Gulf of Mexico through channels other than the Mississippi. 

Drainage operations therefore consist in digging canals, reservoirs and 
ditches with sufficient depth to draw all the surface water off, when, with 
adequate pumping plants and levees of proper height and strength thrown 
around a district to be drained, the water can be lowered to six feet or more 
below the surface by being pumped into lakes and streams that have their 
outlets in the Mexican Gulf. Thoroughly drained tracts are thus right now 
placed in identically the same position as is New Orleans. Before the in- 
stallation of the present admirably complete drainage system water was 
found within a few inches of the surface anywhere. Then a pumping process 
was necessary as a preliminary in the construction of any city building. 
Now dry earth is found in any excavation to a depth of six or more feet, and 
cellars and basements are frequent instead of being wholly unknown, as was 
the case within very recent years. 

One retarding feature in the wholesale drainage of Louisiana's wet lands 
was the lack of statutory provision for drainage bonds to secure funds for 








the cost of the work, ranging from $15 to $35 an acre, in accordance with the 
heaviness of the work to be undertaken. 

The State Legislature in 1910 passed a law enabling owners to form 
drainage districts and issue bonds, under the direct supervision and responsi- 
bility of the State Board of Engineers, the proceeds to be devoted solely to 
drainage purposes, and to be paid for when issued by a fund collected as a 
tax by the State running throughout a long term of years on the lands in the 
district affected. The proceeds of the bonds when sold are available as 
needed to pay for drainage work. The tax is in the nature of a first lien on 
the property, and its levy and collection are made the imperative duty of the 
drainage board and tax collector. The lands must be sold for taxes if not 
paid each year, though only one year’s taxes are payable at one time, the 
whole amount covered by the issue not becoming due in case of default as 
in a mortgage. No court proceedings are necessary, the property being sim- 
ply advertised for sale for taxes, the cost for which would not exceed from 
$5 to $7 in the case of any single transaction. 

In operation it is unconceivable that any difficulty would occur in securing 
the $2 an acre or so which would represent the amount of any one year’s 
taxes—for any land included in a drainage district would be worth many 
times more than the entire taxes of any one year. 

The constitutionality and validity of the law have been affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, and the bonds are declared to be remarkably well safe- 
guarded and secured. Although not generally understood by bond buyers as 
yet, several issues have been marketed at favorable terms, and it is predicted 
that within a few years no bonds on the market will find a more ready sale 
than the Louisiana reclamation bond. 

It is recalled that in the early years of the Louisiana levee bond it was 
not in popular demand, whereas now it sells readily at 118 or so, and the 
prediction is made that the reclamation bond will have a similar history, to 
the vast advantage of the bond houses and purchasers who early take hold of 
these securities. 

An interesting and illustrative review of the drainage proposition in 
Louisiana is furnished by John A. Kruse, an eminent engineer and drainage 
expert, with offices in Chicago and New Orleans, who is in charge of a number 
of the most important enterprises in Louisiana. He has had a wide experi- 
ence in this country and in other countries of the globe, and is thus qualified 
to give an expert opinion. Mr. Kruse’s statement of the case is given here- 
with: 

“The reclamation by drainage of the 75,000,000 acres of so-called swamp 
land of the United States is the most important question to the people of 
this country that has been brought to their consideration since the Civil War. 
Its importance to all the people of this great country and the magnitude and 
scope of its results are so vast and far-reaching that it dwarfs into com- 
parative insignificance even the work of digging the great Panama Canal. 
The reclamation of this, the best land on the continent, will bring into bear- 
ing an area of land which will have a producing capacity sufficient to sup- 
port a population almost, if not quite, equal to that of this country today; 
an area of land with a producing capacity (measured in dollars and cents) 
which will range from three and one-half to four billion dollars per year; an 
area of land which will provide homes for millions of people, and food and 
clothing for still more millions. Of this area of the most fertile land there 
is a particular portion which may be called the ‘Best of the Best.’ 


“It consists of about five millions of acres of land which, in the language 
of an eminent engineer of wide experience in the Government reclamation 
service, ‘is unequaled.’ There is no other like area known to the white race 
which will support so dense a population. This great area of the most fertile 
lands the world has ever known, or probably will ever know, is called the 
Lower Delta of the Mississippi, the wet and overflowed lands of Southern 
Louisiana. This statement is borne out by logic of the situation, because 
his great area is made up of the cream of the top soil of the richest lands 
of 26 of the richest States of the Union, which soil has been carried down by 
the mighty Father of Waters, the great Mississippi River, and deposited on 
the floors of the Gulf of Mexico, forming a soil averaging from 1000 to 3000 
feet in depth and comprising the area mentioned. 

“Not only are the reclaimed lands the richest and most fertile of any in 
the locality in which they are situated, in whatever community, county or 
State, but they have proven to be the richest lands of all the countries of the 
globe. Two-fifths of the entire kingdom of Holland is drained land, and a 
great portion of it was recovered from the sea, and this great area became, 
and is, the most fertile part of the lands of Holland. Owing to the produc- 
tion of these lands, Holland developed two great seaports, Antwerp, the third 
export city of the world, and Rotterdam, the fifth. The reclaimed lands of 
Belgium, Denmark and portions of Germany are the most fertile of those 
countries. 

“Reclamation in Holland at the time it was undertaken was a stupendous 
problem, because they had to fight back that great enemy, the enemy of the 
floods from the rivers, as well as to resist the invasion of that greater foreign ~ 
enemy, the sea, which is restrained by the raising of big levees around the 
land to be reclaimed, of sufficient height and size to hold out a daily tide of 
31 feet maximum. The base of these levees is 250 feet wide and they are 
from 42 to 60 feet high. The cost was very great, but notwithstanding that 
the work was undertaken by the government, and through it Holland was 
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made a great kingdom. Thirty-eight per cent. of the cultivated lands of the 
kingdom are below the level of the sea at high tide. 

“England has bad its reclamation of its swamp lands and fens. England 
was beginning tu realize that with her increasing population the available 
area of productive iand would not support them, and she turned to her fens 
or swamp lands for relief as the means to feed her people, and she found that 
by reclaiming these lands she had brought into productiveness such a rich 
territory as to enable her to reach out and establish colonies in all parts of 
the world. 

“In the eighth century nearly 6 per cent. of the total present cultivated 
area of the continent of Europe was known as unreclaimable morasses, and 
since the same has been reclaimed that land is supporting upwards of 35 per 
cent. of the population of that continent. Twenty per cent., or one-fifth of 
the entire present cultivated area of England and Ireland, was marsh or 
swamp lands in the days of the Saxon kings. 

“These reclaimed lands of Europe have a market 
$1000 to $3000 per acre. 

“We see what has been done in the foreign countries. 
accomplished at an immense cost in those days, because none of the present 
modern dredging machinery was known, and yet it has paid for itself thou- 
sands of times over and has enriched not only the countries in which the 
lands are located, but also the population of those countries. And today 
lands are the backbone of many of the great nations of 
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those reclaimed 
Europe. 

“The swamp or wet lands included in the list of reclaimable lands in 
Government reports, all of it, every acre, in every section, as judged by what 
has been accomplished in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana and other 
States in this country, is as rich, if not richer, than any of these European 
lands. The-results have shown that the reclaimed swamp lands are the 
richest lands in every State and in every country in the world. But the 
richest and most fertile of all these wet lands, the richest of all the swamp 
lands in the world, the richest large area of land of any kind that is known 
to the human race the world over today, is that great tract of alluvial land 
in the lower delta of the Mississippi River within the borders of the State 
of Louisiana. 

“All swamp lands are formed, as is well known, by the depositing of 
soil that is washed down from the slopes of the surrounding watersheds 
into the valleys by the streams of the country. At the same delta of the 
Mississippi, in Louisiana, there is the most fertile land of the world, be- 
cause it represents and is built up from the richest soil of the greatest 
drainage basin on earth; in fact, it is the cream of the top soil of twenty- 
six of the richest States in the United States, and is therefore the most 
fertile soil known. These twenty-six States included in the drainage area 
of the Mississippi River have for centuries been giving up the cream of 
their top soil to make up the delta of the Mississippi River. Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, as far east as Pennsylvania, 
Dakotas on the north, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and clear into Montana, all 
have contributed to the results, and all the soil so given has come from 
the top soil of the best farms that exist there, carried by the rains into the 
streams, thence into the great river, to make the finest mixture that is 
possible for a chemist ‘to compose from all the elements of all of the soils 
of the world carried down and deposited on the floors of the Gulf of Mexico, 
forming that great region. This 4~work is still going on and will not stop 
while the great forces of nature continue, and that great robber, the Missis- 
sippi River, is still taking away the soil from our farms with every rainfall, 
carrying it down into the rills, thence into the rivulets and streams on 
into the mighty Father of Waters, to be by him carried down where it has 
Luilt up that great area of the most fertile land known to man. 

“Experiments have shown a depth, all over the delta, of an average of 
upwards of 1000 feet, and at one point where a depth of over 3100 feet was 
reached, this being the deepest boring being made in the section, the drill 
was still in the soil when the drilling ceased. That soil is not only the cream of 
all these different farms, but all of the cream of these richest farming States 
has been amalgamated, mixed together and deposited there, and it has had for 
centuries a wonderful growth of vegetation which produces the organic 
matter commonly known as humus. And in such a genial climate—in a 
place where the hours of sunshine are so many every year, with the many 
more hours’ growing time than in the States from which the soil was taken! 
This top soil or humus silt, in itself, would be worth a large amount of 
money transported back to the farms from which it came, if used as com- 
mercial fertilizers are used today. 

“The same necessity that forced the reclamation of the low lands of 
Holland and the fens of England is forcing the reclamation of our swamp 
area. Within the last decade the attention of the capitalist and the farmer 
has turned to the great alluvial deposit of the lower delta. The wonderful 
richness of its soil, its healthful climatic conditions, its adaptability to the 
growing of the greatest variety of crops, its long-growing period, its nearness 
to market, have all combined to bring this area into public attention. The 
work of reclaiming the lower delta country is well under way, and is being 
pushed with great vigor. The reclaimed lands are being eagerly bought by 
the thrifty farmer from the North, and he finds in their wonderful soil and 
salubrious climate a veritable mine of wealth. 

“When it all is drained, as it can and will be unquestionably within a very 
few years, it will have the capacity of producing one billion dollars per annum, 
or more than twice the total gold production of the world, and this production 
can be maintained, not for one year, not for ten years, but for all time. 

“It will have the capacity of producing each year a sum sufficient to pay 
all the present expenses of running this great Government. These fertile 
acres in the delta region, when reclaimed, will provide homes for millions of 
people. On the basis of population of Holland they would take care of and 
furnish homes for 7,500,000 of population. On the basis of the population of 
the reclaimed lands of England, including the cities and towns, and with New 
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Orleans as the great center, they would have the capacity of sustaining a 
population of upwards of fifteen millions. Based upon the productive ca- 
pacity of portions of this area already occupied, that is, the lands tilled by 
the Acadians, the people romantically described by the poet Longfellow in his 
‘Evangeline,’ who are now living along the Bayou La Fourche, Teche and 
others, they would have a capacity of providing homes for upwards of six 
millions of people. President Roosevelt, in his annual message to Congress 
December 4, 1907, said: 

“*As an incident to creating the deep waterway down the Mississippi, the 
territory lying adjacent to the Mississippi along its lower course will there- 
fore become one of the most prosperous and populous, as it is already one of 
the most fertile farming regions in the world.’ 

“The prediction contained in President Roosevelt’s statement is based on 
the fact of the great and enduring fertility of this region, a fertility equal to, 
if not exceeding, any other equal area in the world. 

“This great area of the most fertile land of the world has been so fortu- 
nately placed by nature that it possesses every advantage that the cultivator 
of the soil may desire in an equable and healthful climate, where the hours 
of sunshine per day, month or year are greater than in any of the farming 
sections from whence the land was taken; with a well-distributed rainfall; at 
the doors of the great bulk of our population, surrounding one of the great 
cities of the world, thereby insuring markets for the products at all times, 
this area, when reclaimed and occupied by an intelligent agricultural class, 
will not only be one of the most productive, healthful and beautiful districts 
in the world, but is bound to become the mecca of the tourist, the sanitarium 
of the invalid and the winter playground of the people of this continent. It 
is doubly important at this time and in this city, because it means that the 
predictions made by Thomas Jefferson, at the time of the Louisiana Purchase, 
are about to be fulfilled, because it means that New Orleans is going to be- 
come, as he said, one of the great world cities. It is important because this 
city, now one of the great seaports of the world, is to become a densely popu- 
lated city with a surrounding prosperous agricultural population of from five 
to fifteen millions of people within a radius of 100 miles. It is important at 
this time because the great vast area of free and cheap lands which the 
Government heretofore possessed has been exhausted; because with no fur- 
ther virgin soil to be placed in cultivation except these unreclaimed areas, 
our population is increasing at such an accelerated rate that fear is expressed 
in economic circles that we may become importers of foodstuffs instead of a 
nation made great by the exportation of these products, and it has been 
stated that our population will be doubled by the year 1940. We have read 
the statement made by the President of these United States in his speeches, 
that the lands susceptible to cultivation were exhausted, and that we must 
look to better and more intensified cultivation of the present areas if we wish 
to avoid becoming a food-importing nation. 

“The statistics show that in the last decade the area in cultivated land in- 
creased but 4% per cent., while the population increased nearly 22 per cent. 
at the same time. When it is taken into consideration, further, that this Gov- 
ernment is now spending $15,000,000 a year in teaching methods of more in- 
tensified farming that we may increase the production per acre to such a 
point as will take care of our increasing population, it being impossible to 
further increase the area of land capable of cultivation, these considerations 
make the subject of drainage reclamation one of the utmost importance to 
the people of this city and State; in fact, to all of the people of this great 
nation. 

“As related to the reclamation of these lower delta lands the engineering 
problems seem silaple, and it is indeed simple as compared with many of the 
engineering problems which have been solved by engineers throughout the 
world. Simple and cheap as compared with the reclamation of the lands of 
Holland, Belgium, Germany or England. But its very simplicity may be a 
source of great danger for the reason that, simple as it looks, and is, it pre- 
sents many problems which must be solved. Each reclamation project 
presents difficulties and problems of its own, and while the entire question 
of drainage is founded on great underlying principles, the conditions are so 
different and vary so much as between the different and various sections of 
the country, as well as the different projects in the same sections, that each 
one requires the careful consideration of the drainage engineer. 

“Even with all the data that can be collected there is still the liability of 
error in drainage engineering on account of the lack of constants and the 
different conditions in different districts. Mistakes have heretofore been 
made in this respect by eminent engineers, one of the most notable instances 
being that of the drainage of the fens of England. When the work was really 
begun by King Charles I there was great opposition to it, and the most noted 
engineer of Holland, Cornelius Vermuyden, was employed to make the plans 
and take charge of the work. The plans were made by him and were based 
upon conditions with which he had dealt all his life in the reclamation work 
in Holland, and they were not at all suited to the conditions existing in Eng- 
land. As a consequence the estimates of costs were f-und to be too low, and 
the Government of England had to come to the rescue of the project of 
guaranteeing the bonds three different times after the necessary changes and 
alterations of the plans of this great engineer had been made. 

“There are none of these difficult problems to be encountered in the 
reclamation of these most fertile Louisiana lands; in fact, it is not reclama- 
tion, as the mean level of the land is above the high tide level of the Gulf. 
It is therefore simply a drainage proposition. The land being so nearly level, 
and having such a luxuriant growth of vegetation, the heavy rainfall cannot 
run off without artificial channels to carry it away; therefore, the accepted 
or standard plan is to enclose the unit or tract to be reclaimed within a levee 
or dyke, to prevent an overflow from the occasional severe storms of the 
Gulf or a crevasse in the levee of the Mississippi. The building of the levee 
gives the land the advantage or benefit of a navigable canal all around the 
enclosed unit, which canal connects with all the great waterways of the State. 
The drainage is accomplished by a system of reservoir canals, laterals and 
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DIPPER DREDGE DIGGING DRAINAGE CANAL 


field ditches, all connected together to a main reservoir canal on which is 
placed a pumping plant to remove the excess rainfall from within the levees 
to the outside or navigable waters con- 
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tion of the Acadian settlement occupy- 
ing the front lands of Bayou La Fourche 
is 362 to the square mile for the culti- 
vated area and is rapidly increasing. 
Along this bayou is ea street 65 miles 
in length, with an average distance 
between the homes of less than 200 
feet. This reclaimed land will sup- 
port a greater population than the low 
lands of Holland or the fens of Eng- 
land. The reclamation of many thou- 
sands of acres has already been com- 
pleted. As in Holland and in the fens 
of Enzland, the reclaimed tracts are 
traversed everywhere by canals. The 
farmers occupying these lands control 
their own transportation; the trans- 
portation does not control them. 
There is already within the State of 
Louisiana nearly 6000 miles of navi- 
gable waters, and the reclamation of 
the lower delta will add to this at 
least 2500 miles more. 

“As the crow flies the city of New 
Orleans is located but 500 miles from 
the center of population of the United 


States, and it will thus be seen that with the excellent transportation fa- 
cilities that exist the market conditions will always be the best. And, 





necting with the Gulf. Both reservoir 
system and pumping plant should be 
designed of sufficient capacity to take 
care of the runoff from the heaviest 
rainfall before injury can result to 
crops growing on such land. 

“So far the work that has been ac- 
complished has been done largely by 
private. capital and private enter- 
prises. The Louisiana Legislature at 
its last session passed a most excel- 
lent drainage law providing for the 
organization of drainage districts and 
the issuing of long-time bonds to pro- 
vide funds to carry out the work. 
This will, in the future, be a great 
aid in developing this country. A bill 
is before Congress at the present 
time providing for Federal aid. The 
drainage of four million acres of un- 
inhabited swamp area is a herculean 
task, and because of its great im- 
portance, if there is a way that the 
Government can render aid in this 
work, it should be done. If it could 
spend hundreds of millions in the 














reclamation of a desert, why should 
it not aid in draining and making fit 
for habitation this, the richest body 
of agricultural land in the world? This area has a greater supporting 
capacity than any other equal area occupied by the white race. The popula- 


A FINISHED CANAL CUT PREPARATORY TO DRAINING LANDS OF 

















THIRD STAGE IN THE PROGRESS OF RECLAMATION WORK. 
Town building where water meets the rail at Paradis. Navigable canal gives water transportation to New Orleans, 
while main line of Southern Pacific is on the left. 


THE DELTA LANDS CO., PARADIS. 


again, the city of New Orleans, with a population of 350,000 inhabitants, is 
already the second port of entry in the United States, and its important ex- 


port trade is increasing with notable 
rapidity. The opening of the Panama 
Canal is not only going to add ma- 
terially to this foreign trade, but is 
going to exert a wonderful influence 
on the development of the city and 
the surrounding country. 

“In 1804 President Thomas Jeffer- 
son said that New Orleans was des- 
tined to become one of the largest 
cities of the world. It surely occu- 
pies the geographical position to be- 
come a great and prosperous city. 
The development of the contiguous 
swamp area will add immensely to its 
development and prosperity. There 
are in the lower delta upwards of 5500 
square miles of reclaimable lands, 
lands that will within a reasonable 
time be reclaimed. On the basis of 
the present population in the La 
Fourche country, this area will have a 
population of more than 2,000,000 
prosperous, thrifty people, and on the 
basis of the population of Holland it 
will be upwards of 5,000,000, and the 
product of these lands annually will 
be of greater value than the total out- 
put of gold in California since its dis- 
covery at Sutter’s Mill in *49.” 

As indicating the plans and scope of 
operation of some of the companies 
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engaged in drainage work, a somewhat detailed description is herewith given 
of typical enterprises under way in Southern Louisiana. 


EDWARD WISNER AND LOUISIANA MEADOWS CO. 


Edward Wisner, universally acclaimed as the Father of Drainage in Louisi- 
ana, with an ownership of wet lands running into millions in value, has had 
the usual experience of the pioneer in any field, in that for years he stood 
alone the almost solitary champion of a cause in which he believed. A 
banker in Michigan, he came south for his health, which he found. From 
Northern Louisiana he removed to New Orleans, and with the then firm of 
Wisner & Dresser began the purchase of so-called swamp lands in 1900. Of 
such little value were any of these lands then regarded that he was able to 

















BUILDING SHELL ROADS. 


The shells are barged in from the sea and make roads that are second to none in 


the United States. 


secure thousands of acres from levee boards, in whom title had been vested 
by the United States Government in the fifties at 12% cents an acre. No- 
body wanted the lands at any price at that time, and sales were considered 
well made by the State at 12% cents an acre. After subsequent purchases 
at 25 cents, the members of the board began to feel that Wisner ought to be 
restrained by a legal guardian from squandering his means. 

Still keeping up his purchases, the authorities became finally convinced 
that he must have some definite purpose in mind and concluded that the 
State would do well to refuse further dealings with him, and they declined 
to ratify any more sales in which his name appeared as intending purchaser. 
In the aggregate, his holdings amounted at the maximum period to 1,300,000 
acres. 

Wisner from the first foresaw the possibilities of drainage, but it was not 
till 1906 that steps were first taken for artificial drainage through canals, 
reservoirs, ditches and pumping plants. 

Lands along the ridges, requiring only gravity drainage, were sold from 
time to time, and the proceeds used to ditch, levee and drain the first unit of 
1000 acres on the Raceland prairies. 

A second unit of 1000 acres was likewise drained and settlers were induced 
to locate. 

At that time there was no precedent for guidance. There had been some 
reclamation of swamp lands, but only of wet lands adjacent to “front land” 
ownership. .Nobody had gone onto the “trembling prairies” to drain and pre- 
pare them for the plow, and skepticism was rampant. There were no engi- 
neers who felt qualified to point the way—none who knew more of the prob- 
iem than did Wisner himself. 

Prospective purchasers asked who had lived on these reclaimed swamp 
lands, and finding that it was an untried experiment, it was possible to secure 
only those who had nowhere else to go—many of those making the experi- 
ment doing so only on the basis of pay for locating and working on the lands. 

It was subsequently found that the levees, canals, ditches, reservoirs and 
pumping plants, which were modeled after those in use by the natives for 
semi-drained lands, were inadequate for complete drainage, and when a third 
unit was created advantage was taken of the experience had, and deeper 
ditches, more capacious canals and reservoirs and more adequate and modern 
pumping plants were installed. By these means complete drainage was se- 
cured and there are farms in this district where the water table has been 
reduced to six feet below the surface of the ground, as in the city of New 
Orleans. 

Among the venturesome ones who went where no human being had ever 
lived before, there were some who remained and made good; others 
went away. 

The earlier developments will now be gone over, and with a more ade- 
quate drainage system conditions will invite the stable permanent settlers 
like those who have located and stayed on the later developed tracts. 

Today at Raceland there are about sixty white families, mostly from the 
North, who own their own land, a good part of whom have fully paid for their 
lands, and all of them as permanently located as are farmers anywhere. 
Some have made big returns on their crops, and based on calculations in 
vogue in Illinois and other Northern States, of reaching valuations of lands 
through the value of crops produced, these lands have an intrinsic worth of 
$250 to $500 an acre today. 

The Wisner interests now have about 4500 acres completely drained and 
under cultivation in the Raceland district, with 15,000 additional in the same 
locality on which work is being done with the expectation that it will all be 
ready for cultivation within the next two years. bad 

About the time the third district work was inaugurated an experiment 
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was made near Lockport of reclaiming a tract of 750 acres from the bottom 
of a lake—Lake Fields. Together with an old friend, A. V. Smith, also from 
Michigan, a partnership was formed by Wisner for the development of this 
property. Smith invested all he had left from a disastrous business experi- 
ence, $1800, and Wisner agreed to advance whatever was necessary to com- 
plete the work beyond this sum. From first to last $18,000 was advanced by 
him. The work began in 1908, was eminently successful from the start, the 
land becoming friable and ready for the plow almost immediately after the 
leveeing and drainage, and a sugar plantation was established, the place now 
being known as “Smithport.” Houses, tenements and buildings have been 
constructed, the place brought to a high state of cultivation and efficiency, 
and last year a net return of $20,000 was secured from the crops and stock 
raised on this 750-acre farm. Smith had had no previous farming experience, 
being simply a practical man of affairs. 

In 1907 the firm of Wisner & Dresser was dissolved, and Wisner took 
over the ownership of the wet lands the firm had acquired. 

Needing an organization to handle projects, A. B. Graves, then in a bank 
in Michigan, was induced to handle the finances of the concern, and later 
Allen T. Dusenbury, also of Michigan, an engineer and land title man, was 
secured to look after outside physical affairs. 

The Louisiana Meadows Co. was subsequently formed with Wisner as 
president, Dusenbury as vice-president and Graves as secretary and treasurer. 
This company took over all the Wisner holdings. After the manner of Car- 
negie, the young men were given an incentive to the greatest possible activity 
by having an interest in the business settled on them. The work they have 
cone has resulted in the greatest possible enhancement in the values of the 
company’s holdings, so that their prospects for also getting into the mil- 
lionaire class are excellent, and today the company owns lands in the parishes 
of St. Charles, Lafourche, Terrebonne, Plaquemine, St. Bernard, Jefferson and 
St. John Baptiste. 

In addition to the drained acreages at Raceland and Lockport, the com- 
pany has 5000 acres on Bayou Barataria, which has all been ditched and pre- 
pared for drainage and on which a pumping plant is being installed. 

Wisner, Graves and Dusenbury also own a 4000-acre tract on Bayou Des 
Allemands, which is largely drained and which they will cultivate themselves. 

Also a dozen or so of the most important companies operating today in 
the vicinity of New Orleans, on drainage projects,.are working on lands 
originally included in the Wisner holdings, while the present Wisner owner- 
ships are still the dominating factor in the wet lands situation here. 


THE WHITE LAKE LAND CO. 


One of the best demonstrations of the practicability and value of the so- 
called reclamation of the marsh lands of Southern Louisiana is found about 
one hundred and seventy miles west of New Orleans, in Vermilion parish. 
This is the property of the White Lake Land Co., a Michigan corporation, of 
which Mr. A. L. Arpin is president, deriving its name from the fact that the 
80,000 acres comprising the holdings of the company lie immediately north of 
the body of water designated on the maps as White Lake. 

These eighty thousand acres offer an ideal opportunity for the reclama- 
tionist, in that they are a broad, level stretch of almost treeless prairie—so 

















A WELL-BUILT SHELL ROAD IN ST. BERNARD PARISH (COUNTY). 
level that the heavy annual rainfall of this vicinity cannot readily make its 
way to natural outlets; and, because of this, water in varying depth stands 
for the greater part of the year. Because it is level, on the other hand, and 
free from stumps, stone, rock or other hindering substance, the work of the 
big dredge boats is simplified and cheapened as compared with those regions 
in which such obstructions are encountered. Again, the tract forming an 
almost perfect parallelogram some twelve miles in width by fourteen miles 
in length, offers the engineer no problem beyond simple geometric lines; it 
may be and is, so far as the survey has progressed, laid off with the sim- 
plicity of a checker-board. 

The White Lake Land Co. began its operations upon this tract something 
like two years ago, at which time its first unit of 5700 acres was platted, fol- 
lowing the organization of a drainage district under the laws of the State by 
which bonds were issued’ and a tax levied to provide funds for their repay- 
ment. This first unit consists of an almost perfect square, around which 
has been thrown a levee, thus fortifying the unit against the encroachment 
of water from without. Inside the levee there was then, by the use of heavy 
machinery designed for the purpose, established a system of canals and 
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ditches by which the water is accumulated in the larger of the canals; whence, 
by the use of centrifugal pumps, it is lifted from the interior to the exterior 
of the surrounding levees, there to disappear by evaporation or by slow dis- 
sipation into water courses leading to White Lake. 

Nothing could be simpler than this method of drainage, from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, and it would seem that even the layman at his first observa- 
tion would be convinced of its soundness in theory and practice—as, indeed, 
he usually is. But it is an expensive proposition. It is quite easy to say that 
a levee has beea built, that canals and ditches have been dug, and that pumps 
have been installed, but the expenditure of time, labor and money upon the 
undertaking is a thing of no mean proportions. In the first place, the levee 
surrounds approximately nine sections of 640 acres each, or 5760 acres, in a 

















STEEL AND CONCRETE PUMPING PLANT ON PROPERTY OF WHITE LAKE 
LAND CO. 


square having four sides each three miles in length—twelve miles or so in all. 
The levee has an average base of perhaps thirty feet and an average height 
of between four and five feet. Then there are between twenty-five and thirty 
miles of canals, ranging in width from twenty-five to fifty feet and in depth 
from six to ten feet. Again, connecting these canals, is a network of lateral 
ditches‘many miles in length. All this means work, and lots of it, and money, 
and lots of it, and time, and lots of it. In addition to this part of the design 
came the pumping facilities. Located in the southeast corner of the square 
as described is the pumping plant. It is said to be the largest plant of this 
character devoted to drainage in the South. It has a capacity of 220,000 gal- 
lons per minute. That is its maximum. It will seldom or never be fully used. 
In truth, it is only under extraordinary circumstances that the pump will be 
called upon at all. Under normal conditions the system of ditches and canals 
takes care of the drainage of this unit of land withovt the assistance of the 
pumps to remove the water from within the barricade. Evaporation and 
absorption and the natural flow ordinarily take care of the water that before 
the installation of the system was surplus. But there are times when the rain- 
fall in this section reaches as much as eight inches during twenty-four hours. 
And it is at these times that the pump is necessary. It is an emergency pro- 
vision. By it, too, in the possible event that rainfall is deficient, the unit, or 


* polder (by which name the square of drained land would be known were it 


located in Holland, the home of “reclamation,” so to speak) could be ade- 
quately supplied with moisture—irrigated in the most modern and approved 
way. 

During March of 1912 the system of drainage as here outlined was com- 
pleted, and the test of its practical operation was made. It had been a gen- 
eral opinion—it must be understood that drainage of large bodies of Southern 
Louisiana land was still largely a matter of theory rather than practical 
exemplification—that within thirty days of the starting of the big pumps on 
this unit the big traction plows and pulverizers of soil could be started and 
that a first crop of corn could be planted that season. But not many days 
elapsed before it was well understood that a longer time would be required 
to remove the moisture from about the grassroots, which served as a sort of 
sponge, than had been reckoned. Consequently, only a small portion of the 
land was put to crop during 1912. . 

In the meantime a demand for the land had been created among the 
Northern homeseekers, hundreds of whom had accepted the invitation to 
come upon the ground and make personal inspection and investigation of the 
proposition. From Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Nebraska— 
especially Nebraska—came the visitors. -A very large proportion of them, 
immediately impressed with the prodigality of nature in the way of fertile 
soil, delightful climate and unlimited opportunity, became purchasers of par- 
cels of land, and it was not long before every acre of this first unit of 5700 
acres had passed into the ownership of these energetic and ambitious North- 
erners, the majority of whom contemplated immediate settlement upon the 
land and its improvement. There has been some unlooked for delay in this 
respect, as intimated, but today, where less than twenty months ago was a 


barren, unsightly, unproductive marsh—repellant from every aspect—there. 


has sprung up an active village (Florence), surrounded by new farms upon 
which nearly one hundred families are working out their destinies. 
Even before the first unit of 5700 acres was “reclaimed,” the White Lake 
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Land Co. began operations upon a second unit of 2600 acres adjoining. The 
same engineering problems were met with, and the same work along the same 
general lines was put upon this unit, the result being that during the fall of 
1912 it, too, was ready for the occupancy of the buyers from the North who 
had already become its owners. And a third unit of 5000 acres commanded 
the attention of these energetic reclamationists. This, too, has made con- 
siderable progress, and will shortly have passed through the various stages 
from wet lands to cultivated farms as have the tracts referred to. 


This, then, is the present status of the business of the White Lake Land 
Co. in Vermilion parish: 5700 acres have been drained and cre now being 
cultivated, upon a portion of which crops were grown for the first time in 
history during 1912 and upon all of which crops will be growing this season; 
2600 acres are almost ready for the plow, and the larger portion, if not all of 
it, will be in cultivation during 1913; 5000 additional acres will have been 
drained and made ready for the plow by the beginning of the season of 1914. 
Of this, the greater acreage has already been sold. Indeed, the demand for 
the land is so far in excess of the supply that eighteen months or two years 
will be required for the reclamation end of the business to catch up with the 
selling end. 

Finally, the demonstration here may be said to include the practicability, 
the feasibility of drainage as planned; the possibility of its profitable cultiva- 
tion (there never has been a question of the fertility of the soli); the possi- 
bility of its disposal to Northern farmers and its perfect adaptability to their 
uses. 


The White Lake project is the largest private enterprise of its kind in the 
South. Its inauguration at a time when the public was more than skeptical 
upon the subject of drainage as applied to the marshes of Southern Louisiana 
demanded from its inspirators more than ordinary business nerve and daring, 
but by adhering closely to its original plans as made by able and successful 
engineers, while readily adapting itself to emergencies and unlooked-for con- 
tingencies as they arose, and the readiness and ability to meet the heavy 
expenditures of money involved, the project has become of nation-wide fame 
and is one of the show-places of the State to which the home-seeker from the 
North quite naturally gravitates when seeking information concerning the 
wonderful resources of this part of the South, and confirmation therein. Best 
of all, it stands up handsomely under any test that may be applied, and it is 
certain that in the time to come, when all the submerged area of the State 
shall have been drained and made mightily fruitful, the White Lake Land Co. 
will occupy that enviable position universally and deservedly given the 
pioneers and leaders at the head of any movement inherently great in the 
benefits it may confer upon the human family. 


LOUISIANA DELTA LANDS CO. 


A very notable development is that of the Louisiana Delta Lands Co., owner 
of the Paradis tract. The lands of this company, some 19,000 acres in extent, 
are in St. Charles parish, beginning about 27 miles from New Orleans and 
ironting on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. The officers of the 
company are: J. Lahroy Slusher, president; Julius F. Funk, vice-president and 
treasurer; Henry L. Favrot, secretary. 

















INSIDE VIEW OF PUMPING PLANT OF WHITE LAK£€ LAND CO., SHOWING CEN. 
TRIFUGAL TYPE OF PUMP IN GENERAL USE FOR DRAINAGE PLANTS. 


Vim and vigor have marked the operations of this company from the begin- 
ning. President Slusher is a thorough land man; Mr. Funk is one of the Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Funks, who are among the most famous and successful corn grow- 
ers in the world, and Mr. Favrot is a New Orleans attorney who has specialized 
on drainage matters, and was, as a member of the State Senate, instrumental 
in getting through the drainage bond law of 1910, the joint product of himself 
and Mr. R. E. Milling. Behind that company is ample means, anid, with officers 
in New Orleans and Chicago, a selling force is kept at work that is producing 
remarkable results. Up to date over 6000 acres of the tract have been sold to 
Northern farmers in 40, 60 and 80-acre tracts. Twenty-five families were 
located on the property by Christmas, and 100 families are expected to be 
located by the first of May. Excursions of prospectors are brought down at 
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frequent intervals from the North, and an unusually high percentage of them 
become investors. 

At the town of Paradis there has been built a commodious and comfortable 
hotei, a bank established and other improvements made. Mr. Funk has built 
him a home, and he and his family remain there a large part of the year. Mr. 
Slusher spends most of his time down there, so that all prospective purchasers 
are given the most complete personal attention and consideration. 

With its many new homes and cultivated tracts, in full view from trains on 
the Southern Pacific, the development of Paradis makes a most favorable im- 
pression on the casual passerby as well as on those who stop for an inspection 
of the place. Highly remunerative truck farming is engaged in, and as New 
Orleans may be reached by railroad, automobile road or water route, the mani- 
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that most erroneous ideas prevailed about the heat. While the whole North, 
even as far up as interior Canada, sometimes swelters in 109 to 115-degree 
weather, lower Louisiana almost never experiences a higher temperature than 
95, and even in July the maximum may run under 90 for days at a time, with 
always a refreshing breeze from the Gulf. 

Proximity to the Gulf tempers the heat of summer as well as the cold of 
winter. . 

Finding conditions so favorable in every way, negotiations were shortly 
entered into by the Funks for the purchase of a tract, and the well-located site 
at Paradis was bought from Messrs. Wisner and Crawford, and drainage work, 
already undertaken, was extended. It is the purpose of the Louisiana Delta 
Lands Co. to so completely drain and protect their entire holdings that no 

combination of 
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garden, with an a Additional acre- 
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ultimate value on 
the land of hun- 
dreds of dollars an 
acre. All kinds of 
general farming 
operations are also 
engaged in here 
now, and cattle and 
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through the winter 
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cured since the in- 
itial purchase. 
They, too, will be 
thoroughly pre- 
pared for cultiva- 
tion, and so en- 
thusiastic are the 
members of the 
company that ar- 
rangements for fur- 
ther operations are 
likely to be made. 


R. H. & G. A. 
McWILLIAMS. 


Credit for the im- 
portant part of a 
pioneer in dredging 
operations in Lou- 
isiana is due Mr. 
G. A. McWilliams 
of the contracting 
firm of R. H. & G. 
A. McWilliams of 








Walnut, Iii. Al- 
though still a young 


Through in- 


is being given to 
the raising of cit- 
rus fruits. NORTHERN INVESTORS ON RECLAIMED LANDS, NOVEMBER, 1912. “HURRAH FOR LOUISIANA,” 

The advent of 
the Funk interests came about through a notable excursion made to South- man, Mr. McWilliams had been for many years prominently identified with 
ern Louisiana in the summer of 1910. David Rankin, the ‘great Missouri drainage projects in various parts of the country from Wisconsin and Michigan 
corn grower; three of the Funk brothers of Bloomington, Ill.; farmers, down through the Mississippi Valley as far as Southern Illinois. 


soil experts, agricultural college professors, and chemists and capitalists from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and elsewhere were brought here in a special car at 
the instance of Edward Wisner and taken out to the reclaimed lands at Race- 
land, Lockport ané elsewhere, and also to some of the orange groves on the 
river “front lands.” Exhaustive soil tests were made, and investigations as to 
conditions of all kinds, including health, and formal reports were made by the 
experts and others. At one place a field of corn was shown that had been sown 
broadcast following a stubble breaker, and never had been cultivated. The 
growth was so luxuriant that the corn had choked out grass and weeds, and 
on the rank stalks 8 to 12 feet high were well-filled ears that afterwards showed 
a yield of 65 bushels to the acre. David Rankin, up to the time of his death 
the greatest corn raiser in the country, having some 30,000 acres devoted 
entirely to corn, voiced his astonishment at what he had seen, declaring that 
in all his experience he had never found conditions such as these. If he were 
a young man, he said, he would want nothing better than to establish a corn 
farm in the Louisiana delta. 

Mr. Julius F. Funk declared this trip was a revelation to him, and Mr. Dean 
unk, president of the Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, lll., declared: “In 
the Louisiana delta the Northern corn grower will find his Utopia. No soil in 
the world contains more of the elements essential to the maximum crop of 
corn.” Mr. Eugene D. Funk, president of the National Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion, said “an average corn crop in the delta country of Louisiana should be 


” 


i00 bushels per acre. 
Mr. F. G. Baer, chief chemist of the Ohio State University, reported that 
there is enough nitrogen in the first eight inches of this soil to supply ferti- 
lizer for one thousand 50-bushel crops of corn. 
Prof. F. S. Klinck, Iowa Agricultural College, reported: 
excellence of the crops, both agricultural and horticultural, is the strongest 
possible evidence of the adaptability of these reclaimed areas for agricultural 


“The range and 


purposes.” 

Corn growing and stock raising, with which the visitors were most familiar, 
were declared to be two lines of activity in which remarkably lucrative returns 
could be counted on with anything like the attention given to them that is 
done in the North. That Louisiana has peculiar advantages as a corn State 
bas been demonstrated by the fact that corn matures early here, and, being 
thoroughly sun dried, contains only 12 to 15 per cent. of water when ready for 
market, making it the driest corn grown anywhere in the United States. Its 
phenomenal dryness gives it unusual keeping qualities and especially fits it for 


export purposes. 
Investigation as to climate and health conditions showed that since the 
discovery that yellow fever is disseminated solely by the stegomya mosquito, 
and science having also learned how to handle and prevent other subtropical 
fevers, and along with improved conditions that come with extensive drainage 
operations, the healthfulness of Louisiana is greater than in many other parts 
of the country much farther to the north. Weather Bureau reports also showed 


formation supplied by the Manufacturers Record, Mr. McWilliams began 
investigations as to conditions in Louisiana during the summer of 1908. In 
1909 O. W. Crawford spent several weeks with Mr. McWilliams at his home in 
Walnut, with the result that Mr. McWilliams came to Louisiana shortly after- 
wards and devoted some time to the investigation of conditions here. The re- 
sult of this visit was a contract entered into between Mr. McWilliams and the 
Truck Farm Land Co., one of the Wisner companies, by which a considerable 
tract of land was to be drained in St. Charles parish, and the cost paid for in 
wet lands, also in St. Charles parish. Subsequently, Mr. McWilliams added to 
his holdings further large acreages by purchase, so that at the present time he 
owns 13,800 acres of choice lands in a compact body in St. Charles parish. 
Much of this tract has been ditched and partly drained, and will unquestionably 
be ultimately fully developed and occupied by farmers and truck-growers from 
the North. Mr. McWilliams has expended something like $100,000 in im- 
proving the tract and making the initial developments required to put the 
large holding in complete shape for cultivation. 


GEORGE A. HERO. 


Nothing could more forcibly demonstrate the newness of the reclamation 
or drainage movement than the fact that only just now has a district been 
organized, which embraces territory immediately across the river from New 
Orleans. Included in the district are the cities of Algiers and Gouldsboro in 
New Orleans parish, and McDonoughville, Mechanicham, Gretna and the set- 
tlement at the head of the Harvey Canal in Jefferson parish, but this district 
also takes in 26,200 acres of undrained and uncultivated back lands, compris- 
ing all the territory south and west of the Mississippi River, back to the Harvey 
Canal and Bayou Barataria, and south to a line produced from Bayou Bara- 
taria southeast to the Mississippi River, a distance south of Algiers of about 
10 miles. The simplicity of the drainage problems, the proximity to New Or- 
leans, with every sort of rail and water transportation and the great fertility 
of the soil justify the comment of Mr. J. F. Coleman, consulting engineer, that 
it is hard to understand why the enterprise was not carried out long ago. 

Nevertheless it has taken some right hard work to put the undertaking on 
its feet. The moving spirit in the enterprise is Mr. George A. Hero, 309 Cotton 
Exchange Building, New Orleans, who is president of the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District that has been formed, as provided by law, to do the work of 
drainage. When the project was finally whipped into shape the possibilities and 
advantages became so apparent that the $250,000 bond issue required for 
drainage work was readily sold to Northern land buyers—the First National 
Bank of Columbus, O., whieh has also taken over the Bayou Cane Land Co.'s 
issue of $142,000. 

The lands within the district are especially favored for drainage; they are 
almost surrounded by the Mississippi levees, and need levees for only a short 
stretch along Harvey’s Canal and from thence to the Mississippi River at the 
lower line of the Cedar Grove Plantation, the southern boundary of the dis- 
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Accounts of Trust Companies 
Banks and Bankers Solicited 








A Thoroughly Modern Banking Depart- 
ment with Ample Capital and Large 
Resources, 


Acting in All Fiduciary Capacities for 
Corporations and Individuals. 








Capital - - - $1,350,000 
Surplus and Profits 2,400,000 


Trust Company 
Service in Baltimore 


ie 
First National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 








Capital, - - - §$ 2,000,000 
1,000,000 
14,000,000 
Resources, - = 20,000,000 














WM. M. HABLISTON, Chairman of the Board 
JNO. B. PURCELL, JNO. M. MILLER, Jr., 









President 





The Continental Trust Company 


BALTIMORE 


S. DAVIES WARFIELD, President 








Vice-President 


W. M. ADDISON, Cashier 
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MARYLAND TRUST 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


COMPANY 








Statement of Condition at Close 


ASSETS. 
Cash on Deposit and in Hand...... $206,873.88 
Due from Banks and Bankers...... 93,029.26 
Loans on Collateral: 
OO eee $1,215,255.89 
SE nb kts ba ed oe 71,181.26 
1,286,437.15 
Other Current Assets............. 41,472.21 


Investments: 


Sundry Bonds, Stocks, 
Syndicate  Partici- 


pations, etc........$1,135,019.05 
City of Baltimore 3% 
per cent. Stock.... 296,484.00 


Maryland Trust Build- 
ing Co., entire 
Bonds and Stock.. 525,000.00 


1,956,503.05 


Office Furniture and Fixtures...... 2,000.00 


, FS Ea Ae $3,586,315.55 


of Business December 31, 1912 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL. 


Deposits: 
a eae $1,054,923.02 
PE. cua sedrdacensa 110,141.64 
ED cra cae sae 21,151.58 
Trust Accounts...... 454,857.93 
$1,641,074.17 
a rere 125.18 
Total Liabilities.............. $1,641,199.35 


Excess of Assets over 
Liabilities repre- 
sented by: 
Undivided Profits.... $445,116.20 
Preferred Capital 
sins de0eae cae 500,000.00 
Common Capital Stock 1,€00,000.00 
1,945,116.20 
NOTE: 
Undivided Profits be- 
fore Dividend..... $475,116.20 
Less Dividends on 
Preferred Stock 


paid during year.. 30,000.00 
Balance of Undivided 
Profits, as above.... $445,116.20 





Total Liabilities and Capital. .$3,586,315.55 


Accounts Solicited. 

Interest allowed on Deposits Subject to 
Check. 

Special Rates on Certificates of Deposit. 

Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 

Acts as Trustee under Railroad and other 
Mortgages, and as Agent for the Transfer 
and Registration of Stocks and Bonds. 

A Legal Depository for Court and Trust 
Funds. 

Transacts a General Trust and Banking 
Business. Bea SPR en. 

. OFFICERS. 
L. 8S. ZIMMERMAN, President. 
OSCAR G. MURRAY, Ist Vice-President. 
CARROLL VAN NESS, 2d Vice-President. 
JERVIS SPENCER, JR., Sec. and Treas. 


7 { Assistant Secretary, 
IVAN SKINNER, ) Assistant Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 
George W. Fleming, J. Barry Mahool, 
Baltimore. Baltimore. 
Joseph I, France, Ilenry C. Matthews, 
Baltimore. Baltimore. 
*Robert Garrett, C, Wilbur Miller, 
Baltimore. Baltimore. 
Rufus M. Gibbs, *Oscar G, Murray, 
Baltimore. Baltimore. 
*B. Howell Griswold, Jr., James L. Sellman, 
Baltimore. Baltimore. 
Geo Garr Henry, *John T. Stone, 
ew York. Baltimore. 
A. Barton Hepburn, Theodore E. Straus. 
New York. Baltimore. 
John T. Hill, Arthur G. Wellington, 
Baltimore. Itimore. 
*George C. Jenkins, *Henry B. Wilcox, 
Baltimore. Itimore, 
*J. V. McNeal, Douglas M. Wylie, 
Baltimore. Itimore. 


i. 8. Zimmerman, Baltimore, 
*Members Executive Committee. 














We have examined the books and accounts of the Maryland Trust Company, and WE HEREBY CERTIFY that the above statement correctly 
sets forth the Company’s condition at the close of business on December 31, 1912. 


New York, January 18, 1913. 


(Signed) HASKINS & SELLS, Certified Public Accountants. 
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The Palmetto National Bank 
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COLUMBIA, S. C. 


THE CENTRAL CITY OF 
THE CENTRAL SOUTH 
ATLANTIC STATE 

















Capital 
$250,000.00 


Surplus and Profits 
$150,000.00 


Deposits 
$2,700,000.00 
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THE 1913 HOME 


of 


THE PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


OFFICERS 


WILIE JONES, President 

JOHN JACOB SEIBELS, Vice-President 
THOMAS TAYLOR, 2nd Vice-President 
J. P. MATTHEWS, Cashier 

WM. M. GIBBES, JR., Asst. Cashier 
WESTON & AYCOCK, Solicitors 


STATE, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


WRITE US FOR TERMS FOR HANDLING YOUR 


South Carolina Business 


We Have DIRECT DAILY Connection with Every Banking Point in the State 
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ARTHUR W. SMITH, President BENSON CAIN, Asst. Cashier 
TOM O. SMITH, Vice-President Cc. D. COTTEN, Asst, Cashier 


Travelers W. H. MANLY, Cashier E. W. FINCH, Asst. Cashier 
Bank & Trust Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 


A strong and progressive banking in- 


Birmingham 
week Trust and Savings 


Georgia is doing more to deserve out- 

side capital than any other State in Company . 
the Union. We preserve the principal 
of your investments, we conserve their 
integrity, and we give you greater Capital, . . . . $500,000.00 
proportionate returns thereon. S , 550.000.00 
Georgia is the King Pin of the South’s sae iy Hea eta eters: 
Progress, and the Big Ben of Hér 


Awakening. BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Georgia stands in the front rank with 
her wise and conservative legislation, 
guaranteeing protection to all legiti- 








; : DIRECTORS 
mately invested capital. 
This Bank can help you get in closer ARTHUR W. SMITH, | ¥. H. LATHROP, 
touch with Georgia and the South. President. | Prest. Lathrop-Hatton Lumber Co, 
: } 
TOM O. ae . ii | R. S. MUNGER, 
attbmeeems Director Continental Gin Co. 
, T. H. BENNERS, | 
a OFFICERS of T. H. Benners&Co. | W. T. NORTHINGTON, 
JOHN F. CONE GROVER MEGAHEE Prattville, Alabama. 
President Cashier LEE C. BRADLEY, 
W. S. LOUNSBURY W. H. PICKETT, JR. Attorney at Law. <5. FOREE, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier J. M. CALDWELL, Prest. of Porter Clothing Co. 
ALLEN M. SCHOEN HENRY W. TODD Sec.-Treas. Caldwell Real Estate and JAMES SPENCE 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier Improvement Co. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
eoetege 8. L. a Bali a R. A. TERRELL, 
o arie ros., e . 
Prest. Bank of Alabama, Ensley, 
TRAVELERS BANK & TRUST COMPANY wince neti oat 
Peachtree and Walton Sts. Branch—297 Marietta St. U. S. District Judge. WILLIAM WOODWARD, 
Atlanta, Georgia W. E, HENLEY, Prest. Hanover National Bank, New 
Sec.-Treas. Little-Cahaba Coal Co. York. 








VIRGINIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $791,000.00 








The Oldest Trust Company in the Old Dominion 
-— SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


OFFICERS 
HERBERT W. JACKSON, President 


JAMES N. BOYD, Ist Vice-President GENERAL BANKING 


JNO. M. MILLER, Jr., 2nd Vice-President 
L. D. AYLETT, Secretary 


JNO. H. SOUTHALL, Treasurer AND TRUST BUSINESS 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
E. B. ADDISON J. J. MONTAGUE 














Director National State and City Bank Vice-President Planters National Bank 
President Planters National B SAMUEL 7. MORGAN Savi D rt t 
resident Planters Nation: ank . 
Richmond President Virginia-Carolina Chemical avings cpa men 
JONATHAN BRYAN Company 
Real Estate L. Z. MORRIS 
J. ELWOOD Cox President Savings Bank of Richmond 
President Commercial National Bank JUNIUS B. MOSBY 5 
High Point, N. C. Capitalist an 
W. S. FORBES MORTON B. ROSENBAUM 
W. S. Forbes & Co., Wholesale Provisions Director Planters National Bank 
ASHLEY HORNE Richmond 
ee [a 
ayton, N.C. ice- mt nia Railway 
H. W. JACKSON Power Company BANKING AND TRUST PROPOSITIONS OF 
President of the Company T. C. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr. Capitalist MERIT SOLICITED 
Vice-President First National Bank PHILIP WHITLOCK 
of Richmond Capitalist 


JOHN L, WINGO, Leaf Tobacco 
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Ge 


Heard National Bank 

















Heard National Bank Building 
For reservations, address 


H. G. PERRINC, . . . Manager 











JACKSONVILLE, 

Capital, . . . . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, ... . 250,000.00 
OFFICERS 
J. J. HEARD, President CLARENCE W. HENDLEY, Cashier 
W. B. SADLER, Vice-President JOHN M. BELL, Assistant Cashier 

J. G. BOYD, Vice-President GEO. C. MARLITT, Auditor 


MAKE THIS BANK YOUR BANK 
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Savannah Bank & Trust Company 























SAVANNAH, GA. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$1,200,000 























WM. F. McCAULEY, President 

CHAS. G. BELL, Vice-President 
COURTNEY THORPE, Second Vice-President 
M. D. PAPY, Cashier 

E. M. NICHOLS, Asst. Cashier 


A Southern Financial Stronghold 


General Banking, Savings—Trust 


4% per Annum Paid On Savings Accounts—Computed Quarterly 


An Active Force in the South’s Upbuilding 


nae 
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THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
Established 1866 OF SAVANNAH United States Depositary 
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ST 











OFFICERS DIRECTORS 
JOSEPH HULL, Joseph Hull 
President A. B, Hull 
Malcolm Maclean 
A. B: HULL, J. F. Minis 
Vice-President . ~_ A. B. Moore 


J. L. Hammond 


W. M. DAVANT, i Geo. J. Mills 
Cashier [¥ Jos. D. Taylor 
) F. D. Tinsl 
V. B, JENKINS, i RS hte ns 
Assistant Cashier ¥ ; i) J. C. Little 
3 Pt me ' W. G. Strobhar 
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YOUR BUSINESS IS SOLICITED 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $700,000.00 























Otto Marx & Co. WE BUY 
Investment Bankers B O N D S 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














City, County, School, Drainage 


Southern Investment Securities 








STOCKS BONDS LOANS 
Correspondence Invited We solicit correspondence from 
Public Officials, Contractors and 
others having bonds for sale. We 
specialize in Southern Securities 
Peoples Bank of Anderson and can handle all Contracts 
ANDERSON, S. C. promptly. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL . . $200,000.00 








We offer the complete service of a safe, solid and . . 
conservative bank The New First National Bank 


Special and personal attention given to collections 
ees COLUMBUS, OHIO 


LEE G. HOLLEMAN, President 
: JOS. J. FRETWELL, Vice-President 
cos D. 0. BROWNE, Cashier Assets over $6,000,000 
T. S. BANISTER, Assistant Cashier 
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Lombard 24 Company Investing Millions In the 


Third National Bank Building South 
° . “NEW WEALTH” —the legitimate creation of productive ability —finds 
Atlanta, Georgia its greatest development in many parts of the South. 


Recognizing this vital fact and its ever-growing importance, this House in 
recent years has handled millions of dollars of the best classes of 





Southern Investment Securi- Public Service Corporation Bonds 
ties. Hydro-Electric Corporation Bonds 


Steam Railroad Bonds 
Selected Real Estate Mort- 


Municipal Tax- Protected Bonds 
gages on City and Farm 
Pr operty. We are constantly in the market, with a two-fold service: 


And other securities having proven, known value 


" F : TO THE INVESTOR, we offer the tacilities of a peculiarly well- 
Timber and Colonization Land equipped organization, able to supply him with the very “cream” of invest- 


ment offerings. 


An Engineering Department TO THOSE SEEKING CAPITAL, either to handle immediate needs to, 
or extensions of, existing properties, we offer ready co-operation. 


prepa red to Examine and How may we best serve YOU? Write us freely and frankly, that we may 

Report on Industrial De- offer our facilities in either of the above divisions to YOU. 

vel opments “‘A Record of Investments’’ will interest every holder of bonds. 
. Sent on request. 





D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Third National Bank Building SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 











WAYCROSS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. to 7%, and you can be sure of receiving it regularly. Your principal is amply 


- ashi J When you purchase from us a mortgage on Improved Georgia City or Farm 
L. J. COOPER, Pres. S. H. EVERETT, Cashier JUDGE J. S. WILLIAMS, V.-Pres. % } net A... ee Se eS ee et Eis canine 
protected. Let us send you our list of Loans and some very reliable literature. 

WAYCROSS, GA. 





SESSIONS LOAN @® TRUST CO. 
Capital and Profits, - - - $175,000 





MARIETTA, GA. 
6 % PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


Coupon Certificates issued, interest payable quarterly in four detachable Coupons 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PRACTICAL FOUNDRYMAN 
with $10,000 to invest as working capital in a well located and equipped foundry 
and machine plant now in successful operation at Johnson City, 10,000 population. 
Only plant serving a large and prosperous territory. ; 

Only practical man with first-class references desired. 


Texas Farm Mortgages are Excelled by None Ss. C. WILLIAMS JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


ALL LOANS SECURED BY REAL ESTATE ON A 3 TO 1 BASIS 











For adequate safety and security with substantial dividend yield. For——17——years we 
have been making farm loans in North Central Texas, and have never had a suit or fore- 
closure, and have now no past interest due, which is certainly evidence of our ability and 





success in safeguarding the interests of our clients. 





THE MOST CONSERVATIVE 
Lif ies in th i ; . : 
ey pte erred OT pe ef maple geo PAGE & TAYLOR 
larger dividends, and why you should buy them. REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
A. Y. CREAGER CO., Farm Loans Factory Sites with Deep Water and Belt Line Connections 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 303-304 Arcade Building, - - NORFOLK, VA. 














MONEY TO LOAN On Downtown Business Properties 


IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 OR OVER 


G We will finance that new building for you on our serial payment plan. By this plan the loan is repaid in annual 


installments. 
q If you contemplate erecting a new building or refunding an existing loan on business property, get in touch with 


us. Correspondence and interviews invited. Address 


REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, - - - - Saint Louis, Missouri 
Capital and Surplus - $9,500,000 


FESTUS J. WADE, President J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer 
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COOKE, HOLTZ & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


H. T. HOLTZ, President 

ANDREW COOKE, Vice-President Incorporated 

CHAS. HOWELLS COFFIN, Secretary Cash Capital $500,000 
, 


JOSEPH W. GRAY, Treasurer 


We purchase entire issues of Public Utility Corporation Bonds and Debentures, 
in amounts of $500,000 and upwards, issued by well-established properties, serving 
prosperous and growing communities; also entire issues of Municipal Bonds of 
Counties, Cities, Towns, School Districts and Drainage Districts. 


We invite correspondence with Bankers, Dealers, or Operators of Public Utility 
Corporation properties with reference to the financing or sale of such properties. 


WE OWN AND OFFER 


an attractive selection of Municipal and Public Utility Corporation Bonds yielding 
from 414% to 6%, suitable for the investment of the funds of Estates, Banks, 
Institutions and Private Investors. 


Descriptive Circulars Sent on Request 





39 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ASSETS 


-|| REALIZATION WE BUY 


| COMPANY MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 








ee 


Capital and Surplus, $11,000,000 

















*} F: 


Finances established enterprises 


= handicapped by inadequate capi- City, Town, County, School 
. PP . 
7 tal. Buys short term bond issues Road or Drainage District from Munici- 
on operating properties. Special biti C 
facilities for investigation and palities, Contractors or 
supervision anywhere in United Attorneys 
States. 





Ger t . , : 
‘CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ur twenty years’ experience insures 
prompt and efficient service 





25 BROAD STREET LAFAYETTE BLDG. 


New York Philadelphia Cutter, May ca Company 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
Chicago THE ROOKERY CHICAGO 
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Americans and Europeans Come to Alabama 








U.S. A. 














We Are Wide Open to the Immigration of the World 


From 38,000 people to 180,000 humans in 10 years—245.04 per cent.— 
this is the record of Greater Birmingham, the fastest growing young city 
in all America, 

The growth of Birmingham has not been from blue-sky boosters; in 
fact, the people of this great city have been too busy to shout and sing 
out their praises over the land. They have been and are at work from 
sunrise to sunset, content and knowing that they are laboring on ground 
that is priceless; land that contains untold millions in minerals; land 
that will yield under the plow bumper crops of foodstuffs that will feed 
all their people for all time to come. 

There is a reason for Birmingham. 
where iron, coal and flux are mined side by side in the same fields; 
Birmingham dictates the price of iron for the world. 

Its coal is nearer to deep water than any other coal field in America. 

Greater Birmingham and the district is destined to have a million 
people. Buy the bonds of the American Finance & Bond Co.; large or 
small, cash or on the installment plan; they are guaranteed and indorsed 
by the banks and leading business men of Alabama; they are the fruit of 
well-earned real_estate advances; bought at ground-floor prices and 
raised to office buildings and improved farms. Transactions too large 
for a small individual, but not too large for a lot of small individuals 
whose money is pooled together and invested in safe and steady increas- 
ing real estate. investments made by men who know their business, the 
same as an able banker knows his business. You make your deposit and 
we guarantee it by issuing you a Gold Bond, paying you 6 per cent. and 
an interest in the earnings of the company. You are not bothered in mak- 
cAmerican Finance @ Bond Co. 


It is the only place in America 
hence 





European 


hangs over every door. 
Our slogan is 


Birmingham, <Ala., U. S. A. 
American Trust Bldg., Seventh Floor 
Principal Northern Offices 
Philedeiphia Neat’! Bank Bidg. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


We are indorsed by the banks, railroads and business men of Alabama. 
If we haven’t got what you want, we will get it at a less price than anybody. 
immigration via Mobile after the opening of the Panama Canal. 
gration via Mobile and every border city or town in the State, where welcome and the big key 


“Be an American and live and trade in Alabama.” 


American Finance & Bond Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ing your money earn you the interest ; we do the bothering ; you clip your 
coupons and cash them. ; 

Central and other real estate in Alabama, property that has real 
tangible value, is our assets and our guarantee. We do not invest out- 
side the State, but we receive orders for our bonds from everywhere. 

We can invest millions for years to come because we know how te 
invest. Write us. 

We live where we are first to welcome and last to say good-by to that 
great and growing tide of commerce and the immigration of both hemi- 
spheres. 

We are on the real backbone of the real REAL ESTATE which has 
wealth untold or unconceived, so vast is its dimensions, 

The language of every nation and country is spoken here. Content- 
ment prevails, because there is work for everybody from everywhere at 
high wages. We are new. because we were recently discovered; hence 
we are making laws consistent for all Americans. : 

Join the army of Alabama landowners while good land is cheap. Lands 
we are selling at $30 an acre planted yields $200 an acre. We are the 
new Pittsburgh of the South and the new Birmingham of England, 

Our port is Mobile, the Philadelphia of the South. Navigable rivers 
with good steamboats and recently-built railways with best passenger 
coaches supply Birmingham, the district and other inland cities of this 
great State of Alabama. 

We have bought up some of the best old plantations of Old Alabama, 
and are cutting up some of them into little farms and new towns of 
New Alabama. Some lands we are selling in large tracts for developers 
of this country and Europe. Some of this land contains iron, coal, mar- 
ble, timber, etc. ; some all agricultural lands. 


Write us GENERA‘. D 


See us. ¢ 
ALABAMA 
American immi- |(@SSG2i 


MEN 


(OMPANY 





Principal Northern Offices 
Philadelphia Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















High-Grade Investments 








Everything in Real Estate 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO SALE: 


75,000 North Carolina State 4s, due 1949-1950. 
50,000 Southern Power Company 5s, due 1930. 
30,000 First Mortgage Real Estate 6s, due 1922. 
15,000 National Bank Stocks and Trust Company 
Stocks. 
25,000 High-Grade 6 and 7 per cent. non-taxable 
preferred stocks. 
250,000 Selected Southern Mill Stocks. 
34,000 Improved Central Property, one block of 
ndependence Square. 


200,000 Improved Central Property. 

19,000 Central Business Bui!ding Site. 

30,000 Tryon Street Business Building Site. 

12,500 Trade Street Business Building Site. 

15,000 Trade Street Business Building Site. 

45,000 Trade Street Business Building Site. 

11,000 South College Street Business Building Site. 
36,000 Tryon Street Business Building Site. 

30,000 Suburban Acreage Tract within City Limits. 
30,000 — ~ Acreage Tract adjoining Myers 

ark. 


100,000 Improved Residence Properties in Charlotte. 


250,000 Suburban Home Sites—Colonial, Piedmont, 
Wilmoore. 


F,. C. ABBOTT & CO. 


High-Grade Investments 
Insurance in Strong Companies 
1001-1002 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








John W. Dickey 


Southern Investment Securities 


— 














Augusta - - Georgia 
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The J. G. White Companies 


International Engineers 
Contractors, Financiers, Managers 





J. G. Wuire & Company, Inc. 


Purchase, Finance and Develop Water Power, Gas, Electric Light, Steam, 
Electric Railway and Power Properties. 


Public Utility Securities offered to Bankers. 





J. G. Wuire ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design and Construct Hydro-Electric Plants and Transmissions, Central 
Stations, Steam and Electric Railroads, Pipe Lines, Gas Plants, Bridges and 
Water Works, Sewerage, Drainage and Irrigation Systems. 

Engineéring Reports, Physical Valuations and Appraisals. 


Act as Purchasing and Forwarding Agents for Individuals, Contractors and 
Corporations. 





J. G. Wuire MaANnacemMentT CorPORATION 


Managers of Public Service and Industrial Corporations. 





43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Manila San Francisco 





J..G. WHITE & COMPANY, Ltd. 


9 CLOAK LANE, CANNON ST., LONDON, E. C. 


PARA, BRAZIL; BUENOS AYRES, ARGENTINE; SANTIAGO, CHILI. 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 


W. L. T. ROGERSON, 2nd Vice-Pres. A. S. HURT, Secretary 


J. G. WALKER, Pres. E. D. HARRIS, Ist Vice-Pres. 


HOME OFFICE: 


RICHMOND, VA. 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance Company 








It issues in its Ordinary Depart- 
ment the most liberal forms of 
Policies from $1,000 to $50,000 on 
the 


Non-Participating 
Plan 


It issues Industrial Policies 
from $8 to $1,000, with premiums 
payable WEEKLY, on_ persons 
from two to seventy years of age. 














Its Policies are clear and defi- 
nite in their provisions, and their 
values are absolutely guaranteed. 

Its history has been character- 
ized by its liberal.forms of Polli- 
cies; its prompt settlement of 
Death Losses without litigation; 
its equitable dealing with its Pol- 
icyholders; its strength of organi- 
zation, and everything which con- 
tributes to the security and econ- 
omy of Life Insurance. 











NEW HOME 


OFFICE BUILDING, 


Owned and occupied exclusively by the Company. 


pe ee ee 


DEE EORNNDEN BE, BOE Rs a nkecodccenscaveascvcssceen 
Capital and Surplus December 31, 1912................-- 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1912..............+ee00. 
Total Payments to Policyholders since organization....... 


Sr ree ee ee eee re ree ere rT eT $8,470,628 54 


6,992,626 35 
1,478,002 19 
85,963,852 00 
12,986,813 35 


Is Paying its Policyholders OVER $1,000,000 Annually. All Claims Paid IMMEDIATELY Upon Receipt of Satisfactory Proofs of Death. 
GOOD TERRITORY OPEN FOR LIVE AGENTS. Address 


F. E. HALL, Superintendent Ordinary Agencies, 


Home Office: Richmond, Va. 




















8lst ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 
Virginia Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 


JANUARY Ist, 1913 


ASSETS 
SS SESS PORE PCC OP TEE PET TET EE ETT ET ORC TTT $1,296,567.75 
Real estate owned by the company...........-ceececceces 70,958.44 
Loans on bond and mortgage (first liens, value of lands and 

ee SS | OOD oo. 6 kv cnveccewscddevsasenes 47,400.00 
Interest due and accrued on said bond and mortgage loans, 

rs i Sn 6 on ee CO ACK aads Oneeke ee 4,179.00 
Bills receivable and call loans secured by collateral....... 3,316.65 
Premiums in course of collection. ...........cccceseccsces 120,118.17 
Cash in company’s office and in National, State and City 

Ne oe ak akin Sa a Op eae ha © Os HOR RAEI 99,067.76 

$1,641,607.77 
LIABILITIES 
I ai aii Si a ald ik a tied a ae aie Mee Me ee 250,000.00 
Reserve for losses unpaid, including losses in course of ad- 

I ie hl ett te ees ha aes oie ab ore Geen ee 58,392.42 
Reserved for unearned premiums.................-eeee00: 683,850.17 
State, municipal and county taxes due and accrued........ 12,500.00 
Dividend declared in December, 1912, due January 2, 1913.. 12,500.00 
Reserve for accounts incurred in December, 1912.......... 500.00 
Reserve for December, 1912, reinsurance accounts, due Jan- 

ET VI OIG od 5 ak sinks, aden eels Pak holies 2 tal eel ae 600 es ae : 3,317.66 
Surplus, beyond capital and all liabilities................. 620,547.52 

$1,641,607.77 
WM. H. PALMER W. H. McCARTHY 
President Secretary 








To Build Up the South 


is the laudable ambition of every man in the South 


How to Build Up the South 


should be the special study of every man in the South 





South probably none has been greater than the Insur- 

ance drain. Insurance is a recognized necessity, and 

‘@a_| as such must be had by Southern people. Until re- 
cently the money spent by Southern people has gone to increase 
the financial strength and enlarge the influence of institutions 
of other States. Within the past few years, however, the South 
began to study the subject of insurance—LIFE INSURANCE 
in particular—with the result that several old-line, legal reserve, 
level premium life insurance companies have been organized 
for the purpose of stopping this drain upon southern resources, 
which had run up into HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOL- 
LARS. These southern companies turnish insurance at rates 
as reasonable as those of the older companies, and value their 
policies by the same rigid standards. Their funds are ALL in- 
vested in the South, and aside from this tact their lower expense 
and higher interest should give BETTER NET RESULTS to 
policyholders than can be given by the olderand larger companies. 


\ IMONG the great drains upon the cash resources of the 





THE 


North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 





is one of these vigorous young companies that is helping to 
build up the South. It operates only in the Carolinas. 


J. A. HERNDON, General Manager 
DR. J. M. PARROTT, Medical Director 
MILES M. DAWSON, Consulting Actuary 


N. J. ROUSE, President 
A. E. ROUNTREE, Secretary 
S. R. DUNN, Cashier 
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CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 


GEORGIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


W. E. SMALL, - - - . President 








Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $800,000 
$225,000 deposited with Georgia Insurance Department 








A STRONG SOUTHERN COMPANY 


Writing the following lines of 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Personal Accident Burglary Workmen’s Collective 
Health Liability Automobile 
Plate Glass Steam Boiler Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE UNEXCELLED CLAIM SERVICE 
‘ UP-TO-DATE POLICY CONTRACTS 





‘‘The Casualty Department * **** has been doing business less tnan three years, in which time it has experienced a very 
healthy growth. It is now doing business in ten States, has a productive agency plant, is well regulated and well equipped 
for operating a general Casualty business, and its experience and conditions indicate energetic, economical and conservative 
management.’’—(Extract from Report of Examination made by Kentucky Insurance Department, December, 1912.) 


























The EASIEST Way to 


Make a Dollar Go the Farthest 


Is to send it away for Life Insurance 





The BEST WAY is to 


Keep It at Home 33“ Double Duty 











MORAL 


INSURE IN THE 


Southeastern Life Insurance Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Trust Company Tie 
Service in Baltimore First National Bank 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 








Accounts of Trust Companies 
Banks and Bankers Solicited 














Capital, - - - $ 2,000,000 
, ; Surplus, - - - 1,000,000 

ment with Ample Capital and Large 

Reeneeees, Deposits, - - - 14,000,000 

Resources, - = 20,000,000 


A Thoroughly Modern Banking Depart- 


Acting in All Fiduciary Capacities for 
Corporations and Individuals. 














Capital - - - $1,350,000 
Surplus and Profits 2,400,000 WM. M. HABLISTON, Chairman of the Board 


JNO. B. PURCELL, JNO. M. MILLER, Jr., 
President Vice-President 
W. M. ADDISON, Cashier 








The Continental Trust Company _—— 


BALTIMORE 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
S. DAVIES WARFIELD, President 




















MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








Accounts Solicited 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business December 31, 1912 Sasavent allowed on Deposits Subject 1 
Check 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL Special Rates on Certificates of Deposit 
Cash on Deposit and in Hand...... $206,873.88 Deposits: : Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent . 
Due f ain: cual Madienn 92 099.96 Individual ...... . .$1,054,923.02 Acts as Trustee under Railroad and other 
ue from Banks and Bankers...... 93,029.26 ae 110,141.64 Mortgages. and as Agent for the Transfer 
. GUD vciusdevecda 21,151.58 and Registration of Stocks and Bonds 
Loans on Collateral: Trust Accounts...... $54.857.93 A Legal Depository for Court and Trust 
| Eee $1,215,255.89 — —_—. Funds. 
. | ees 71.181.26 $1,641,074.17 Transacts a General Trust and Bankin 
Certified Checks........ ne ae 125.18 Business 
1°S6.437.12 fo OFFICERS 
eee Total Liabilities....... .$1,641,199.35 L. S. ZIMMERMAN, President 
Other Current Assets............. 41,472.21 Excess of Assets over OSCAR G. MURRAY, Ist Vice-President 
Liabilities repre CARROLL VAN NESS, 2d Vice-President 
heeenaiiniinien: sented by: JERVIS SPENCER, JR., Sec and Treas 
; Undivided Profits.... $445,116.20 IVAN SKINNER | Assistant Secretary, 
Sundry Bonds, Stocks, Preferred Capital } Assistant Treasurer 
Syndicate Partici- BOOK 2c csccoscess 500,000.00 DIRECTORS 
pations, ete........$1,135,019.05 Common Capital Stock 1,( 00,000.00 ie ree N - eming | Berry Me ool 
City of Baltimore 31; 1,945,116.20 attimore. Baltimore. 
per cent. Stock... 296,484.00 NOTE: Robert Garrett C. Wilbur Milles 
Maryland Trust Build- Undivided Profits be - Rufus M. Gibbs Goan a tee 
ing Co. entire fore Dividend..... $475,116.20 Baltimore Baltimore: 
, ee Less Dividends on *B. Howell Griswold, Jr lames L. Sel 
Bonds and Stock.. 525,000.00 Preferred Stock Baltimors , Baltimors 
ee paid during year 30,000.00 aa ied oe 
1,956,503.05 A. Barton Hepburt Theodore KE. Strau 
: Balance of Undivided john 'T Milt acther Owe ngtor 
Office Furniture and Fixtures...... 2,000.00 Profits, as above.... $445,116.20 Baltimor: Baltimors . 
*George C. Jenkit *Ilenry B. Wilcox 
Baltimore sSulrimore 
. ‘ eal dor las vii 
ee $3,586,315.55 Total Liabilities and Capital. .$3,586,315.55 + = 
- lI. S. Zimmerman, Baltimor 
*Members Executive Committes 











We have examined the books and accounts of the Maryland Trust Company, and WE HEREBY CERTIFY that the above statement correct) 
sets forth the Company's condition at the close of business on December 31, 1912. 
New York, January 18, 1913. (Signed) HASKINS & SELLS, Certified Public Accountants 
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THE 1913 HOME 
of 
THE PALMETTO NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 








The Palmetto National Bank 


of 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


THE CENTRAL CITY OF 
THE CENTRAL SOUTH 
ATLANTIC STATE 








Capital 
$250,000.00 


Surplus and Profits 
$150,000.00 


Deposits 
$2,700,000.00 








OFFICERS 


WILIE JONES, President 

JOHN JACOB SEIBELS, Vice-President 
THOMAS TAYLOR, 2nd Vice-President 
J. P. MATTHEWS, Cashier 

WM. M. GIBBES, JR., Asst. Cashier 
WESTON & AYCOCK, Solicitors 


STATE, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


WRITE US FOR TERMS FOR HANDLING YOUR 


South Carolina Business 


We Have DIRECT DAILY Connection with Every Banking Point in the State 




















Pa 
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Travelers 
Bank & Trust Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 


A strong and progressive banking in- 
stitution in the Heart and Center of 
the New South. 


Georgia is doing more to deserve out- 
side capita! than any other State in 
the Union. We preserve the principal 
of your investments, we conserve their 
integrity, and we give you greater 
proportionate returns thereon. 
Georgia is the King Pin of the South’s 
Progress, and the Big Ben of Her 
Awakening. 

Georgia stands in the front rank with 
her wise and conservative legislation, 
guaranteeing protection to all legiti- 
mately invested capital. 

This Bank can help you get in closer 
touch with Georgia and the South. 


OFFICERS 
JOHN F. CONE GROVER MEGAHEE 
President Cashier 
W. S. LOUNSBURY W.H. PICKETT, JR 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
ALLEN M. SCHOEN HENRY W. TODD 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 


TRAVELERS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Peachtree and Walton Sts. Branch—297 Marietta St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ARTHUR W SMITH, President BENSON CAIN, Asst. Cashier 


TOM O. SMITH, Vice-President Cc. D. COTTEN, Asst. Cashier 
W. H. MANLY, Cashier E. W. FINCH, Asst. Cashier 


Birmingham 
Trust and Savings 
Company -: 





Capital, . . . . $500,000.00 


Surplus, 550,000.00 





BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


DIRECTORS 


ARTHUR W. SMITH, F. H. LATHROP, 
President Prest. Lathrop-Hatton Luinber Co 


TOM O. SMITH, 
Vice-President. 


R. S. MUNGER 


Director Continental Gin Co, 
T. H. BENNERS, : 
of T. H. Benners & Co W. T. NORTHINGTON, 
Prattville, Alabama, 
LEE C. BRADLEY, 
Attorney at Law. H PORTER 
Prest. of Porter Clothing Co, 


J. M. CALDWELL, 


Sec.-Treas. Caldwell Real Estate and JAMES SPENCE 


Improvement Co. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
wis meena) — ane R. A. TERRELI 
ee See. See Prest. Bank of Alabama, Ensley 
WILLIAM I. GRUBB, Ala 


U. S. Distt ; WILLIAM WOODWARD, 


W. E, HENLEY, Prest. Hanover National Ba ~ 


Sec.-Treas. Little-Cahaba Coal C« York 














VIRGINIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
The Oldest Trust Company in the Old Dominion 


OFFICERS 


HERBERT W. JACKSON, President 
JAMES N. BOYD, Ist Vice-President 
JNO. M. MILLER, Jr., 2nd Vice-President 
L. D. AYLETT, Secretary 

JNO. H. SOUTHALL, Treasurer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


E. B. ADDISON J. J. MONTAGUE 
Director National State and City Bank Vice-President Planters National Bank 
JAMES N. BOYD Richmond 
President Planters National Ban! SAMUEL T. MORGAN 


Richmond President Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
JONATHAN BRYAN Company 
Rea] Estate L. Z. MORRIS 


J. ELWOOD cox President Savings Bank ot Richmond 
President Commercial National Bank JUNIUS B. MOSBY 
High Point, N.C. Capitalist 
W. S. FORBES MORTON B. ROSENBAUM 
W. S. Forbes & Co., Wholesale Provisions Director Planters National Bank 
ASHLEY HORNE Richmond 
Merchant and Manufacturer FRITZ SITTERDING 
Clayton, N.C. Vice-President Virginia Railway and 
H. W. JACKSON Power Company 
President of the Company T. C. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr. Capitalist 
Vice-President First Nationa! Bank PHILIP WHITLOCK 
of Richmond Capitalist 
JOHN L. WINGO. Leaf Tobacco 











CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $791,000.00 





- m= SAVANNAH 1 
—— TRUST COMPARY. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


GENERAL BANKING 
AND TRUST BUSINESS 








Savings Department 


BANKING AND TRUST PROPOSITIONS OF 
MERIT SOLICITED 
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ORGANIZED 1912 


ie 





Heard National Bank 




















Heard National Bank Building 
For reservations, address 


H. G. PERRINC, . . . Manager 


» 

h, 

q JACKSONVILLE, 

3 FLA. 

a 

a 

a 

T Capital, . . . . $1,000,000.00 

: Surplus, ... . 250,000.00 

OFFICERS 

J. J. HEARD, President CLARENCE W. HENDLEY, Cashier 
W. B. SADLER, Vice-President JOHN M. BELL, Assistant Cashier 
J. G. BOYD, Vice-President GEO. C. MARLITT, Auditor 








MAKE THIS BANK YOUR BANK 




















Savannah Bank & Trust Company 




















SAVANNAH, GA. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$1,200,000 




















WM. F. McCAULEY, President 

CHAS. G. BELL, Vice-President 
COURTNEY THORPE, Second Vice-President 
M. D. PAPY, Cashier 

E. M. NICHOLS, Asst. Cashier 





A Southern Financial Stronghold 


General Banking, Savings—Trust 


4% per Annum Paid On Savings Accounts—Computed Quarterly 


An Active Force in the South’s Upbuilding 
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Established 1866 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAVANNAH 


United States Depositary 














7” 
at 4 
SS 
™ — 
OFFICERS : . a DIRECTORS 
oe a ~ 
JOSEPH HULL, . . = Joseph Hull 
President j rg f | E: ag A. B. Hull 
ae ; ~. Malcolm Maclean 
7 : £eeeeess 2 oseses@h ... 20eeee@ -.- 1 uaeeeiM «492g 
A. B: HULL, my M cf AnmeesseeS --— J. F. Minis 
Vice-President fi'.3 af —— a xe A. B. Moore 
/ FA a , . J. L. Hammond 
W. M. DAVANT, Geo. J. Mills 
Cashier [hy Jos. D. Taylor 
_ a , F. D. Tinsley 
V. B. JENKINS, p rn ‘ R. S. Cope 
Assistant Cashier |¥ J. C. Little 
: 2 — Re W. G. Strobhar 
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YOUR BUSINESS 


IS SOLICITED 








Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$700,000.00 

















Otto Marx & Co. 


Investment Bankers 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Southern Investment Securities 


STOCKS BONDS LOANS 


Correspondence Invited 














Peoples Bank of Anderson 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL $200,000.00 
We offer the complete service of a safe, solid and 
conservative bank 


Special and personal attention given to collections 


LEE G. HOLLEMAN, President 
JOS. J. FRETWELL, Vice-President 
D. O. BROWNE, Cashier 

T. S. BANISTER, Assistant Cashier 











WE BUY 


BONDS 


City, County, School, Drainage 


We solicit correspondence from 
Public Officials, Contractors and 
others having bonds for sale. We 
specialize in Southern Securities 
and can handle all Contracts 


promptly. 


The New First National Bank 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Assets over $6,000,000 
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Lombard 2s Company Investing Millions In the 
Third National Bank Building South 


: “NEW WEALTH” —the legitimate creation of productive ability —finds 
Atlanta, Georgia its greatest development in many parts of the South. 


Recognizing this vital fact and its ever-growing importance, this House in 
recent years has handled millions of dollars of the best classes of 








Southern Investment Securi- Public Service Corporation Bonds 

ties. Hydro-Electric Corporation Bonds 
Steam Railroad Bonds 

Selected Real Estate Mort- Municipal Tax- Protected Bonds 


And other securities having proven, known value 


gages on City and Farm 
Property. We are constantly in the market, with a two-fold service: 


: ' » TO THE INVESTOR, we offer the facilities of a peculiarly well- 
Timber and Colonization Land equipped organization, able to supply him with the very ‘‘cream™ of invest- 
ment offerings. 

TO THOSE SEEKING CAPITAL, either to handle immediate needs to, 


or extensions of, existing properties, we offer ready co-operation. 


An Engineering Department 


pre pared to Examine and How may we best serve YOU? Write us freely and frankly, that we may 
Report on Industrial De- offer our facilities in either of the above divisions to YOU. 
velopments ‘“‘A Record of Investments’’ will interest every holder of bonds. 


Sent on request. 





D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & COMPANY 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED Investment Bankers 
Third National Bank Building SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 











WAYCROSS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. A otected. Li »t us send you our list of Loans and some very reliable literature. 
WAYCROSS, GA. SESSIONS LOAN © TRUST CO. 


MARIETTA, GA. 
Capital and Profits, - ~ « $175,000 


L. J. COOPER, Pres S. H. EVERETT, Cashier JUDGE J. S. WILLIAMS, V.-Pres When you purchase from us a mortgage on Improved Georgia City or Far? 
, Pincha oe " roperty x yu tak e as little chance as is humanly possible, You receive from ‘ 
©, and you ean be sure of receiving it regularly. Your principal is amply 








6 %o PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


Coupon Certificates issued, interest payable quarterly in four detachable Coupons 
ALL LOANS SECURED BY REAL ESTATE ON A 3 TO 1 BASIS OPPORTUNITY FOR PRACTICAL FOUNDRYMAN 


with $10,000 to invest as working capital in a well located and equipped foundry 
and machine plant now in successful oon ration at Johnson City, 10,000 population. 
Only plant serving a large and pros sperous territory. 

Only practical man with first- dese references desired. 


Texas Farm Mortgages are Excelled by None Ss. C. WILLIAMS JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


For adequate safety and sec urity with substantial dividend yield. For——l7——years we 











have been making farm loans in North Central Texas, and have never had a suit or fore- 
closure, and have now no past interest due, which is certainly evidence of our ability and 





success in cnhupensting the interests of our clients. 


THE MOST CONSERVATIVE 
Life Insurance Companies in the Umon invest in our North Central Texas Farm Mortgages. pP A G E & T A 4 8 O R 





Write for booklet showing the REASON our farm mortgages are safer than bonds, yield 
larger dividends, and why you should buy them. REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
A. Y. CREAGER CO., Farm Loans Factory Sites with Deep Water and Belt Line Connections 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 303-304 Arcade Building, - - NORFOLK, VA. 














CMONEY TO LOAN On Downtown Business Properties 


IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 OR OVER 


G We will finance that new building for you on our serial payment plan. By this plan the loan is repaid in annual 
installments. 

G If you contemplate erecting a new building or refunding an existing loan on business property, get in touch with 
us. Correspondence and interviews invited. Address 


REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, - - - 
Capital and Surplus - $9,500,000 


FESTUS J. WADE, President J. B. MOBERLY, Real Estate Loan Officer 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
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H. T. HOLTZ, President 

ANDREW COOKE, Vice-President 
CHAS. HOWELLS COFFIN, Secretary 
JOSEPH W. GRAY, Treasurer 


Institutions and Private Investors. 


39 South LaSalle Street 





COOKE, HOLTZ & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Incorporated 
Cash Capital $500,000 


We purchase entire issues of Public Utility Corporation Bonds and Debentures, 
in amounts of $500,000 and upwards, issued by well-established properties, serving 
prosperous and growing communities; also entire issues of Municipal Bonds of 
Counties, Cities, Towns, School Districts and Drainage Districts. 

We invite correspondence with Bankers, Dealers, or Operators of Public Utility 
Corporation properties with reference to the financing or sale of such properties. 


WE OWN AND OFFER 


an attractive selection of Municipal and Public Utility Corporation Bonds yielding 
from 415% to 6%, suitable for the investment of the funds of Estates, Banks, 


Descriptive Circulars Sent on Request 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















ASSETS 
REALIZATION 
COMPANY 





Capital and Surplus, $11,000,000 





Finances established enterprises 
handicapped by inadequate capi- 
tal. Buys short term bond issues 
on operating properties. Special 
facilities for investigation and 
supervision anywhere in United 
States. 


{CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


25 BROAD STREET 


New York Philadelphia 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
Chicago 











WE BUY 
MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 











LAFAYETTE BLDG. 








a f 


City, Town, County, School 
Road or Drainage District from Munici- 
palities, Contractors or 


Attorneys 





Our twenty years’ experience insures 


prompt and efficient service 





Cutter, May (® Company 
THE ROOKERY CHICAGO 
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Americans and Europeans Come to Alabama 








U.S. A. 








We Are Wide Open to the Immigration of the World 


From 38,000 people to 180,000 humans in 10 years——-245.04 per cent. 
this is the record of Greater Birmingham, the fastest growing young city 
in all America, 

rhe growth of Birmingham has not been from blue-sky boosters: in 
fact, the people of this great city have been too busy to shout and sing 
out their praises over the land. They have been and are at work from 
sunrise to sunset, content and knowing that they are labering on cround 
that is priceless; land that contains untold millions in minerals; land 
that will yield under the plow bumper crops of foodstuffs that will feed 
all their people for all time to come, 

There is a reason for Birmingham. It is the only place in America 
where iron, coai and flux are mined side by side in the same fields ; hence 
Birmingham dictates the price of iron for the world, 

Its coal is nearer to deep water than any other coal field in America. 

Greater Birmingham and the district is destined to have a million 
people. Buy the bonds of the American Finance & Bond Co,; large or 
sinall, cash or on the installment plan; they are guaranteed and indorsed 
by the banks and leading business men of Alabama: they are the fruit of 
well-earned real_estate advances; bought at ground-floor prices and 
raised to office buildings and improved farms. Transactions too large 
for a small individual, but not too large for a lot of small individuals 
whose money is pooled together and invested in safe and steady increas- 
ing real estate. Investments made by men who know their business, the 
same as an able banker Knows his business. You make your deposit and 
we guarantee it by issuing you a Gold Bond, paying you 6 per cent. and 
un interest in the earnings of the company. You are not bothered in mak 
cAmerican Finance @ Bond Co. 





gration via 
hangs over every door. 


Our slogan is 


Birmingham, <Ala., U. S.A. 
American Trust Bldg., Seventh Floor 
Principal Northern Offices 
Philadelphia Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


We are indorsed by the banks, railroads and business men of Alabama. Write us. See us, 
If we haven't got what you want, we will get it at a less price than anybody. 

European immigration via Mobile after the opening of the Panama Canal. American immi- 
Mobile and every bordcr city or town in the State, where welcome and the big key 


“Be an American and live and trade in Alabama.” 


American Finance & Bond Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ing your money earn you the interest ; we d bothering; you clip your 
coupons and cash them, 

Central and other real estate in Alabama, property that has real 
tangible value, is our assets and our guarantee. We do not invest out- 
side the State, but we receive orders for our bonds from everywhere. 

We can invest millions for years to come because we know how te 
invest. Write us. 

We live where we are first to welcome and last to say good-by to that 
great and growing tide of commerce and the immigration of both hemi- 
spheres, 

We are on the real backbone of the real REAL ESTATE which has 
wealth untold or unconceived, so vast is its dimensions, 

The language of every nation and country is spoken here. Content- 
ment prevails. because there is work for everybody from everywhere at 
high wages. We are new. because we were recently discovered; hence 
we are making laws consistent for all Americans. 

Join the army of Alabama landowners while good land is cheap, Lands 
we are selling at $80 an acre planted yields $200 an acre. We are the 
new Pittsburgh of the South and the new Birmingham of England, 

Our port is Mobile, the Philadelphia of the South. Navigable rivers 
with good steamboats and recently-built railways with best passenger 
coaches supply Birmingham, the district and other inland cities of this 
great State of Alabama. 

We have bought up some of the best old plantations of Old Alabama, 
and are cutting up some of them into little farms and new towns of 
New Alabama. Some lands we are selling in large tracts for developers 
of this country and Europe. Some of this land contains iron, coal, mar- 


ble, timber, ete.; some all agricultural lands. 
r) GENERAL OFFICES ff 


DEVELOPMENT 


(OMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA USA 





fY American TRUSTBLOG|| 
4 SEVENTN FLOOR N 


Principal Northern Offices 
Philadelphia Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















High-Grade Investments 











Everything in Real Estate 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO SALE: 


75,000 North Carolina State 4s, due 1949-1950. 
50,000 Southern Power Company 5s, due 1930. 
30,000 First Mortgage Real Estate 6s, due 1922. 
15,000 National Bank Stocks and Trust Company 
Stocks. 
25,000 High-Grade 6 and 7 per cent. non-taxable 
preferred stocks. 
250,000 Selected Southern Mill Stocks. 
34,000 Improved Central Property, one block of 
Independence Square. 
200,000 Improved Central Property. 
19,000 Central Business Bui!ding Site. 
30,000 Tryon Street Business Building Site. 
12,500 Trade Street Business Building Site. 
15,000 Trade Street Business Building Site. 
45,000 Trade Street Business Building Site. 
11,000 South College Street Business Building Site. 
36,000 Tryon Street Business Building Site. 
30,000 Suburban Acreage Tract within City Limits 
30,000 Suburban Acreage Tract adjoining Myers 
Park. 
100,000 Improved Residence Properties in Charlotte. 
250,000 Suburban Home Sites—Colonial, Piedmont, 
Wilmoore. 


F. C. ABBOTT & CO. 


High-Grade Investments 
Insurance in Strong Companies 
1001-1002 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








John W. Dickey 


Southern Investment Securities 














Augusta - - Georgia 




















Pa 
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The J. G. White Companies 


International Engineers 
Contractors, Financiers, Managers 





J. G. Wuire & Company, INc. 


Purchase, Finance and Develop Water Power, Gas, Electric Light, Steam, 
Electric Railway and Power Properties. 


Public Utility Securities offered to Bankers. 





J. G. Wuire ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design and Construct Hydro-Electric Plants and Transmissions, Central 
Stations, Steam and Electric Railroads, Pipe Lines, Gas Plants, Bridges and 
Water Works, Sewerage, Drainage and Irrigation Systems. 

Engineering Reports, Physical Valuations and Appraisals. 


Act as Purchasing and Forwarding Agents for Individuals, Contractors and 
Corporations. 





J. G. Wuire ManacemMent CorporaTION 


Managers of Public Service and Industrial Corporations. 





43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Manila San Francisco 





J..G. WHITE & COMPANY, Ltd. 


9 CLOAK LANE, CANNON ST., LONDON, E. C. 


PARA, BRAZIL; BUENOS AYRES, ARGENTINE; SANTIAGO, CHILI. 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 


W.L. T. ROGERSON, 2nd Vice-Pres. A. S. HURT, Secretary 


J. G. WALKER, Pres. E. D. HARRIS, Ist Vice-Pres. 


HOME OFFICE: 
RICHMOND, VA. 


OLDEST—LARGEST—STRONGEST Southern Life Insurance Company 








It issues in its Ordinary Depart- 
ment the most liberal forms of 
Policies from $1,000 to $50,000 on 
the 


Non-Participating 
Plan 


It issues Industrial Volicies 
from $8 to $1,000, with premiums 
payable WEEKLY, on persons 


from two to seventy years of age. 














Its Policies are clear and defi- 
nite in their provisions, and their 
values are absolutely guaranteed. 

Its history has been character- 
ized by its liberal. forms of Polli- 
cies; its prompt settlement of 
Death Losses without litigation ; 
its equitable dealing with its V’ol- 
icvholders; its strength of organi- 
zation, and everything which con- 
tributes to the security and econ- 
omy of Life Insurance. 











NEW HOME 
Owned and occupied exclusively by the Company. 


/ 


TOO Bi, Bete rhb cccnecscecewas 
Liabilities December 31, 1912.........cccscceses 
Capital and Surplus December 31, 1912.......... 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1912......... 


Total Payments to Policyholders since organization... 


BUILDING, 


. $8,470,628 54 
6,992,626 35 
1,478,002 19 
85,963,852 00 


or 


12,986,813 35 


Is Paying its Policyholders OVER $1,000,000 Annually. All Claims Paid IMMEDIATELY Upon Receipt of Satisfactory Proofs of Death. 
GOOD TERRITORY OPEN FOR LIVE AGENTS. Address 


F. E. HALL, Superintendent Ordinary Agencies, 


Home Office: Richmond, Va. 




















8lst ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 
Virginia Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 


JANUARY Ist, 1913 


Stocks and bonds.......... a eT olan Aaa we een eae $1,296,567.75 
Real estate owned by the COMPADY.........ccccecsccccece T0,958.44 
Loans on bond and mortgage (first liens, value of lands and 

Dulidings MOrteaeed, SOSOO) ..cniccccccccccccovweacecss 17,400.00 
Interest due and accrued on said bond and mortgage loans, 

Ee BON eo ia tiie iikwcewewaxe’s nine eee ars 1,179.00 
Bills receivable and call loans secured by collateral....... 3,016.65 
Premiums in course of collection........... Pils, she dana 120,118.17 
Cash in company’s office and in National, State and City 

ES ee re eee 99,067.76 


$1,641,607.77 


I cg ad ss ec Sali hres eink tata ee $250,000.00 
Reserve for losses unpaid, including losses in course of ad- 
I ee mie ee eee a a ale ae ob anal dein ahaa nse ls 


poate, 8,392.42 
Reserved for unearned premiums...... 6 


schakie Moai an iene anal 83,850.17 
State, municipal and county taxes due and accrued........ 12,500.00 
Dividend declared in December, 1912, due January 2, 1913.. 12,500.00 
Reserve for accounts incurred in December, 1912.......... 500.00 


Reserve for December, 1912, reinsurance accounts, due Jan- 
My We, PERG edkenke hea cuss eaiec sens Weaee cae eaiacaenae 3,917.66 
Surplus, beyond capital and all liabilities................. 620,547.52 


$1,641,607.77 


WM. H. PALMER W. H. McCARTHY 


President Secretary 








To Build Up the South 


is the laudable ambition of every man in the South 


How to Build Up the South 


should be the special study of every man in the South 








South probably none has been greater than the Insur- 
ance drain. Insurance is a recognized necessity, and 
@A_] as such must be had by Southern people. Until re- 
cently the money spent by Southern people has gone to increase 
the financial strength and enlarge the influence of institutions 
of other States. Within the past few years, however, the South 
began to study the subject of insurance—LIFE INSURANCE 
in particular—with the result that several old-line, legal reserve, 
level premium life insurance companies have been organized 
for the purpose of stopping this drain upon southern resources, 
which had run up into HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOL- 
LARS. These southern companies turnish insurance at rates 
as reasonable as those of the older companies, and value their 
policies by the same rigid standards. Their funds are ALL in- 
vested in the South, and aside from this tact their lower expense 
and higher interest should give BETTER NET RESULTS to 
policyholders than can be given by the olderand larger companies. 


\ MONG the great drains upon the cash resources of the 














THE 


North State Life Insurance Co. 


KINSTON, N. C. 





is one of these vigorous young companies that is helping to 
build up the South. It operates only in the Carolinas. 


N. J. ROUSE, President 
A. E. ROUNTREE, Secretary 
S. R. DUNN, Cashier 


J. A. HERNDON, General Manager 
DR. J. M. PARROTT, Medical Director 
MILES M. DAWSON, Consulting Actuary 
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CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 


GEORGIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


W. E. SMALL, . - - - President 








Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $800,000 
$225,000 deposited with Georgia Insurance Department 








A STRONG SOUTHERN COMPANY 


Writing the following lines of 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Personal Accident Burglary Workmen’s Collective 

Health Liability Automobile 

Plate Glass Steam Boiler Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE UNEXCELLED CLAIM SERVICE 


UP-TO-DATE POLICY CONTRACTS 





‘‘The Casualty Department * **** has been doing business less tnan three years, in which time it has experienced a very 
healthy growth. It is now doing business in ten States, has a productive agency plant, is well regulated and well equipped 
for operating a general Casualty business, and its experience and conditions indicate energetic, economical and conservative 
management.’’—(Extract from Report of Examination made by Kentucky Insurance Department, December, 1912.) 


























The EASIEST Way to 


Make a Dollar Go the Farthest 


Is to send it away for Life Insurance 
The BEST WAY is to 


Keep It at Home “™,%3“* Double Duty 











MORAL 


INSURE IN THE 


Southeastern Life Insurance Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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WILMINGTON, 


In the Heart of the South’s Best Lumter Labor 
READ: 


The two institutions named below will cheerfully and promptly answer inquiries 
from prospective business, manufacturing, professional, agricultural people who may 
be interested in coming to this favored and growing city and section 


Will Furnish Liberal Accommodations for New Comers 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Garden Climate 


Center 


Trucking Shipping 











THE 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 


Capital and Surplus, $300,000.00 





Commercial Accounts 


J. W. SIMPSON, Cashier 
W. C. DENNY, Asst. Cashier 


CHAS. N. EVANS, President 
J. A. TAYLOR, Vice-President 


Assets, $2,000,000.00 





THE ATLANTIC TRUST AND 
BANKING COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $165,000.00 





Savings Accounts 4% 


CHAS. N. EVANS, President J. G. L. GIESCHEN, Vice-President 
MILTON CALDER, Cashier 


Assets, $1,000,000.00 
































SEASONABLE CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
—the ability and efficient equipment to pro- 
duce and market reliable, salable goods — 
IS THE MANUFACTURER’S GREATEST 
ASSET. 


EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION backed by 
ample resources--the desire and ability to pay 
its losses —IS THE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY’S GREATEST ASSET. 


On the threshold of its Sixtieth Year of unin- 
terrupted public service, with abundant re- 
sources, and set purpose to maintain the posi- 
tion of supremacy in the front rank of Effi- 
cient Fire Insurance Companies 


The HOME Insurance Company 
a NEW YORK 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Solicits a continuance of that generous patron- 
age—which makes it possible for The HOME 
to provide the safest form of Fire Insurance 
Indemnity. 


Losses paid since Organization 




















over $139,000,000 























\ X J ASHINGTON, 


THE BEST TOWN IN 


N.C. 


is located in the central part of the coast 
country and is especially rich in Agri- 
culture, Manufacturing and Commercial 
achievements and possibilities. 


WE NEED— 
A Paper Mill 


Have 600 million feet of Gum especially 
suited for manufacturing KRAFT PAPER. 





A Canning Factory 





Sweet Potatoes can be raised at a profit of 
35c. per bushel, and the soil is adapted for 
raising Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Corn, Beets, 
etc. 

Washington is situated on the Pamlico 
River. Has three railroads, enjoying both 
rail and water competition in freight rates. 


We invite personal inspection and corre- 
spondence. Address 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Climate similar to that of Southern France and Italy 
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KINSTON 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Central City of the East; the City of Opportunity. 
Situated in the Center of America’s Garden Spot, it has 








Nature as an Ally 





The AIR is pure and invigorating; the soil rich and varied. 
The RAINFALL is right for the best production of crops. 
The drinking water from overflow artesian wells is clear 
and pure. 


Kinston is Opportunity’s Call to You 


To PRODUCE easily and abundantly anything grown 
outside the tropics. 

To MANUFACTURE the products of Mother Earth, with 
materials, labor and power easily accessible. 

To MARKET the products of the farm or factory, by the 
aid of the navigable Neuse River and railways entering 
and leaving the city from five directions. Only eighteen 
hours from New York. 

To LIVE in a city of commercial push and progress where 
wealth is distributed and co-operation the watchword; in 
a city where schools are first-class and churches abound; 
in acity where the glad hand of welcome awaits you. 

For information address 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


C. FELIX HARVEY, President FRED. I. SUTTON, Secretary 
KINSTON, N C. 





One Hundred and Eighty-ttve Bushels of Corn to the Acre, at a Cost of 
Nineteen Cents Per Bushel, Was the Record of One of Our Boys Last Spring 








Investigate Lincolnton 
North Carolina 


The town with the PUREST PUBLIC WATER 
supply in the State. 


A beautiful little City of 3000 population. In- 
crease during last decade of 192 per cent. 


Location unsurpassed for healthful climate, ex- 
cellent schools, churches and social conditions. 


Splendid AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. NO 


BETTER LAND ANYWHERE. GOOD 
FARMS AT LOW PRICES. 


Special inducements for manufacturers of all 
kinds, ESPECIALLY WOODWORKING 
PLANTS. Cheap Hydro Electric Power. Trans- 
portation facilities first class. Seaboard Air 
Line and C. & N. W. Railways. 








For information in detail address 


Lincolnton Development Club 


M. H. GROVES, Secretary P. O. Box No. 237 








“THE LATCH STRING HANGS 
ON THE OUTSIDE” 





All that goes with the old-time Southern hospi- 
tality will be freely and genuinely extended to 
newcomers to Oxford, N. C., by the Granville 
Commercial Club. Manufacturers seeking indus- 
trial location; Investors seeking profitable invest- 
ments; Home-seekers looking for a location with 
climatic and educational advantages; Farmers 
looking for a delightful climate and favorabie busi- 
ness conditions ; in short, all men of all occupations 
who wish to exchange the more rigorous climate of 
the North and West, and at the same time join in 
and reap the advantage of the great industrial 
development that is gaining headway in the South, 
will meet with a hearty welcome. Personal efforts 
to assist in a comfortable and profitable ‘‘ setting ’’ 
in the life of our community will be unstintingly 
given. 

There are lots of good towns in the South, but 
Oxford is one of the best. 





For information, address 


BENJ. K. LASSITER 


Chairman New Industries Committee 


A. H. POWELL D. G. BRUMMITT 


President Secretary 


GRANVILLE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 





Tarboro, N. C. 


IS THE COUNTY SEAT OF 


EDGECOMBE COUNTY 


One of the largest cotton, peanut, 
tobacco-growing and trucking 
counties in the South. 


Soil adapted to the growing of 
peaches, grapes, pecans and all 
small grains. 


Water and = rail 
gives quick access to Northern 
markets. 


transportation 


We have some facts that will in- 
terest you. Write 


Board of Trade 
TARBORO, N. C. 


No Better Climate No Better People 
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RALEIGH 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HAS THE GOODS 








LET US PROVE IT TO YOU 





A Chamber 
of Commerce 
with a thousand 
members stands 
back of 
Raleigh’s 
claims 

















Write the Chamber of Commerce 
for information regarding anything 




















Pa 
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We believe the South is in fact 
the Nation’s Greatest Asset 


We believe each year of Southern development will make this fact more 
apparent. 

With the utmost admiration for the achievements of the American people 
in every State, we still believe the South to be the nation’s greatest asset, and 
urge you to come and help us develop the resources of this really wonderful 
Sunny Southland, that they may become useful to mankind. 

The South is not merely a place to make money—its wealth-producing re- 
sources, consisting of Agriculture, Minerals, Forest Products, Water-Powers 
and Manufactures, are second to none and superior to many—it is a place to 
live a well-rounded life while making money. 

The South has always maintained high ideals; it takes its politics and re- 
ligion seriously, honors culture and capacity in preference to mere dollars, and 
is altogether a delightful country in which to live and carry on your life work, 
be that what it may. 


Greensboro, 
North Carolina 


is a true Southern city, which is worthy of your careful consideration in select- 
ing a place for your future activities. 

Greensboro is located near the center of the far-famed Piedmont region about 150 miles from the Atlantic Seaboard 
and 50 miles from the Blue Ridge Mountains, 288 miles south of Washington on main line of the Southern Railway. 

The climate of Greensboro, Guilford, and adjoining counties is probably as nearly ideal as the Creator intended any 
climate to be, with an altitude of 843 feet, seasons are well defined, yet free from the rigors of Northern winters or the 
enervating heat of lower altitudes farther South. The City of Greensboro is amply supplied with as pure water as can be 
boasted of by any city anywhere, while the country abounds in springs. In man-made assets Greensboro is fully abreast of 
the times, its merchants and professional men are prepared to supply every necessity and many luxuries on a moment’ 
notice. 

Greensboro is under Commission form of government, its public improvements and utilities are fully up, and in some 
particulars superior, to the average city of its size. 

The population of Greensboro in 1910 was 15,895, a ten-year increase of 58 per cent.; just outside the city limits are 
nearly, if not quite, an equal number of people. Not only has Greensboro made no effort to swell its official population by 
annexing purely agricultural territory, but has failed to secure credit for her legitimate population; to that extent she is be 
hind the times. The religious facilities of Greensboro consist of ample churches, many magnificent, others less pretentious, 
supplemented by a splendid Y. M. C. A. building. 

The educational! facilities consist of standard city schools, added to which is 
a well-stocked Library, and a really remarkable grouping of colleges and 
schools of higher education both in the city and but a few miles outside. In- 
dustrially Greensboro has proven her right to challenge your attention, she has 
more than forty jobbing and manufacturing concerns, six home insurance 
companies, two life and four fire, all prosperous. 

The product of her shops is distributed to every State in the Union and some 
foreign lands, and there is room and a hearty welcome for more. 


Guilford County~ 


offers magnificent opportunities to the agriculturist of every character. If 
you have plenty of money and want a less trying climate, come to Guilford and 
locate on one of its 150 miles of such roads as you see here; if you have less 
money, you can secure independence here more quickly than in many other 
places. Guilford County is not an experiment, it has a history of more than one 
hundred years. Every fruit and grain, except tropical, is successfuily grown 
here. Live Stock, Poultry or any other branch of country life you are fa- 
miliar with can be carried on with greater profit, more comfort and amid more 
pleasant surroundings than in most other countries, where lands are being ex- 
tensively advertised, and sold at several times their cost to the advertiser, while 
the purchaser pays a fancy price for an agricultural experiment and the hard- 
ships of the pioneer. 

Let us tell yvu more about Greensboro and Guilford County, North Carol'na. 

















Chamber of Commerce 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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CHARLOTTE 





TALK 





GROWING 


The 1910 Census gave Charlotte’s population as 34,014. 











GETTING 
TOGETHER 


Charlotte is laid out on 
BIG, Broad and Generous 
Plans—As a City it has 
no equal in the South— 
The men of its make-up 
are much as the city— 
Big, Broad and Generous. 








ABOUT 














Now those who have 





charge of compiling the directory fix the number of Charlotte residents at 47,100. 

he Charlotte Power Company has data showing that during the past year 1000 
families have come to Charlotte as householders, and the Greater Charlotte Club has 
data showing that during the twelve months just ended 6,270 people have come to Char- 
lotte, and on their files there is a list of thousands of interested inquirers who want 























NORTH 
Offers Peculiar Advantages 


INDUSTRIAL: 

Cheap Power—Ample Labor—Raw 
Material — Abundant Market — Excel- 
lent Transportation Facilities—$5,000,- 
000 Annual Pay Roll. 


RESIDENTIAL: 

Piedmont Climate—No Heat Pros- 
trations—No Deaths from Cold—No 
Droughts — No Floods — Low Living 
Expenses. 





EDUCATIONAL: 


Three Colleges — Thirteen Ward 


Schools—One Hundred and Nineteen 
Instructors—Excellent equipment and 





Adequate Buildings. 


FOR THE ASKING: 


The Greater 








CHARLES C, HOOK 
THE GREATER President 
CHARLOTTE CLUB 


lis 








“Per 


business is 





sonally Conducted.” All 
inquiries are handled con 
fidentially by men of un- 


auestioned integrity. 























You will receive every item of information, not only about Charlotte, but about 
her environs, and WHY YOU should come with us in the building of the Greatest 
Industrial metropolis of the new era of central Southern supremacy. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“The Electric Centre” 





to come to Charlotte to live and GROW. 


Queen Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg 


CAROLINA 


Along Many and Varied Lines 
RURAL ENVIRONMENT : 

Prosperity’s backbone is Agriculture. 
Especially is this true of the South, 
where 85% of the people are rural resi- 
dents. In 1911 the total value of Farm 
Products for North Carolina was $123,- 
069,000. All crops, Cotton and Corn, 
plenty of Wheat and Oats and Tobacco, 
Truck farming and all diversified Agri- 
culture flourishes about Charlotte, and 
there are more miles of macadamized 
roads leading into this city than any 
other in the State; in fact, the ap- 
proaches to the city have been the sub- 
ject of much comment throughout the 
United States. 









Charlotte Club 






LEAKE CARRAWAY 
Managing Secy. 





WATCH 
CHARLOTTE 
GROW 
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ALIS BURY. S 









Salisbury’s the Place 





L For Successful Manufacturers L 
and Wholesalers 


ANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS will find Salisbury advantageuosly located for 
supplying not only the States of North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, but the 
entire Southeast. Railroad lines in four directions. The largest freight transfer station 


in the South located here gives us great advantage as a shipping point. Through freights and 
I package cars made up for all principal points in the country. Salisbury’s freight reaches its desti- if 
nation from 24 to 72 hours earlier than that shipped from other points in this section, which 


means much to manufacturers and wholesalers. 

Many desirable factory sites on railroads, in and near city at reasonable prices. A few 
good ones will be donated. Electric power from Southern Power Co. Expert mechanical labor, 
and mill help, both male and female, plentiful. Living conditions good. Most economical city in 
this section in which to live and do business. Excellent water, ideal climate, good school system, good 
health prevails, social environment ideal, etc. Play ground system under expert manager. Popula- 


tion 20,000 within six square miles. 
Some of the manufacturing plants and wholesale houses that would meet with great success S 


here are given below. Kindly write us for booklet and full information, and ask us why you would 
succeed in Salisbury. After a careful study and investigation we are sure the following would meet 
with success: 


Knitting Mills, Buggy and Wagon Factories, Harness Factories, 
Overall Factories, Work Shirt Factories, Chair Factories, 
Metal Working Plants, Farm Implement Factories, Bagging Factories, 
Furniture Factories, Wood Working Plants, Paper Mills, 
B Handle Factories, Wholesale Hardware Houses, Creamery, B 
Wheelbarrow Works, Wholesale Drug Houses, Foundries, 
Cotton Goods Plants, Wholesale Machinery Houses, Brick Plants, 
Canning Factories, Wholesale Meat Houses, Ete. Silk Mills, Ete. 


Rowan County’s the County 
U For Successful Farmers U 


HILE the “South is the Nation’s Greatest health conditions, beautiful country, ete. The soils are 
VW Asset,” the agricultural resources are the mostly of three’ kinds red clay andy loam and 
“South's Greatest Asset.” Rowan county is sand-clay mixed. The Rowan farmers are progressive 
located in the very heart of the Piedmont and a good set of people to live among \ farm ex 
section—the South’s richest farming section. You can pert is paid a good salary to a st the farmers of 
buy lands from $15 to $100 per acre in this county now. the county and advance their interest in every way 
Price according to distance from the city and condition possible. Stock and poultry raising is becoming very 
of land. This county is destined to become the greatest popular in Rowan. Now is the time for you to buy 
truck, grain, berry and fruit county in the whole sec- Rowan lands, as a little later they will be hard to buy 
tion. Cotton, alfalfa, pecans, etc., will grow here with at any price. 
great results. Write us now for any information regarding the 
Farmers in this county have good schools, roads, farming possibilities and conditions, etc., or about any 
churches, water, ideal climate, good market, good thing else regarding Salisbury and Rowan county 


Salisbury Industrial Club 


Lf JAS. H. WARBURTON, Secretary Y 
SALISBURY NORTH CAROLINA 











S ALIS BUR YY. 
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SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


Elevation, 816 feet; Community Population, 30,000; Average 
Rainfall, 47 inches; Average Temperature, 61. 


County has 38 Cotton Mills, Employing 10,000 People, with 
$15,300,000 Invested; 785,000 Spindles; 21,000 Looms; Product 
Valued at $12,500,000. Industrial Investment, $17,500,000; 
Wages, Not Including Salaries, $2,100,000. 


Educational Center of South Carolina. Greatest Music Festival 
in the South. 


Over $1,500,000 Being Spent in Improving Spartanburg in 1913 





eee = 
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VLE « 








WITHIN FIFTY MILES 


Over 500,000 Population. Over 70,000 Electric Horse-Power. Over 80,000 Electric Horse-Power available for 
development. Over $7,000,000 Invested. Over 3,500,000 Spindles. Over 77,000 Looms. Over $55,000,000 
in Textiles. Over one-fourth of al! the Spindles in the South. Over sixty cents in Textiles for every man, 
woman and child in the United States. Over five dollars in Hydro-Electric Water Powers for every man, 
woman and child in South Carolina. Over $2,000,000 in Fertilizers manufactured annually. Every degree of 
climate; every variety of soil; every industrial opportunity; fruits, vegetables, grains, potatoes, poultry, 
cattle, etc. Low cost of living, Railroads to everywhere. 


Investigation will prove the opportunities of Spartanburg and vicinity to be more wonderful 
than any to be found elsewhere. Correspondence invited, but personal visits preferred. Address: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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CHESTER 
South Carolina 





Offers the greatest opportunities of any town in the South to the home- 
seeker, investor, promoter or manufacturer. 

MANUFACTURING.—Chester now has yarn mills, cloth mills, overall 
factory, ice plant, fertilizer plant, machine shops, ete. The railroad 
facilities, electric power and an abundance of raw material are some of 
the many inducements to the manufacturer, 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER --On Broad River, fifteen miles to the 
west, are two power plants, furnishing power to run nearby cotton mills. 
On the east side are three developments, two of which are owned by the 
Southern Power Company, located only twenty-five miles from Chester, 
which generate sixty thousand horse-power. The cheapness, abundances 

nd convenience of electric power are special inducements to the small 
manufacturer. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES. —Chester is situated on the main lines of 
the S. A. L. Railway, Southern Railway, C. & N. W. Railway and L. & C, 
Railway. Through express trains several times each day place Chester 
only eighteen hours from New York and in close touch with all the East 
ern seaport towns as well as the larger inland cities, <A trolley line from 
Chester to Great Falls. a distance of twenty-five miles, is contemplated. 
rhis would be a splendid opportunity for any promoter, for the line 
would run through the richest agricultural section of the county 

AGRICULTURE.—tThe soil and climate of the county are well adapted 
to all forms of agriculture. Corn, cotton, grain, hay crops and various 
kinds of truck are successfully grown here. 

FRUIT GROWING.—Commercial orchards are successfully run here 
for the nearby markets. Fruits of all kinds are grown successfully 

STOCK RAISING.—No county in the State takes more premiums at 
the Annual State Fair on cattle than Chester County. The finest herd 
of Hereford cattle in the South Atlantic States is kept here. Mules and 
horses better than any brought from the West are raised by our stock 
men, 

Chester has all the conveniences of any modern city, such as water, 
sewernge, lights, paved sidewalks and streets. 





THE HALF HAS NOT YET BEEN TOLD 


For further information write 


COMMERCIAL CLUB 
CHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


GEORGETOWN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A Growing Seaport 








Having good rail and ocean transportation 


facilities, cordially invites 
Investors Homeseekers 
Farmers Manufacturers 
and others contemplating making a change, 


to visit Georgetown, and see opportunities 


existing in City and County. 


RICH FARM LANDS OFFERED 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Come and grow with us; you will be wel- 
come. Write for information and litera- 


ture to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


GEORGETOWN SOUTH CAROLINA 




















Marion, South Carolina 
“City of Opportunities” 








Population 5000 and Growing 


Great opportunities for investment 
in manufacturing enterprises and 
farming. In heart of greatest 
farming country in the world. 
Good water, good schools and good 
roads. Ice Plant and Gas Plant 
wanted now. 


WE WANT YOU 








Marion Chamber of Commerce 


R. J. BLACKWELL, President 
O. K. LaROQUE, Secy. and Treas, 


MULLINS, 5. C. 


LOCATED ON 


A. C. L. and 8. A. L. Railroads 





We Want 


Buggy Factory. 


We Have 


3 Strong Banks. 
3000 Good People. Wagon Factory. 
Excellent Schools. Furniture Factory, 


Four Churches, 10,000 Energetic People. 





Two Tobacco Factories. Fruit and Vegetable 
Six Tobacco Ware- Cannery. 
houses. ae 


Trucking Possibilities: 


Two Large Lumber 
Mills. 


Electric Lights. 
$100,000.00 worth Good 
Roads. 


Best Land in the South, 
that can be easily ob- 
tained in small farms 
at very reasonable 
terms and prices. 





No finer lands any- 
where. 

15,000 bales of cotton 
raised within radius 
seven miles; 10,000,000 
pounds tobacco. 


18 hours from Philadel- 
phia. Climate can't 
be beat. No malaria, 
people healthy. 











For information, write 


at once 


Address W. M. McINTYRE, Secretary 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Hopkinsville, Ky. 


12,000 35,000 
1912 1920 


The Pearl City of 








the Pennyroyal 


THE ONLY INLAND CITY IN KENTUCKY 
WITH A FUTURE 


Hopkinsville is located in’ Christian County, the second 
largest county in the State. having an area of 694 square miles, 
or 440,060 acres. Christian County produces a larger and bet- 
ter variety of products than any other county in the State. 

Christian County has over 250 miles of macadamized roads, 
which enable her citizens to bring their product to market the 
whole year. 

Hopkinsville, having the best location in Western Kentucky, 


is an ideal place for manufacturers. 


—WHyY?— 


BECAUSE— Hopkinsville has unexcelled railroad 
facilities. Three railroads, with bright 
prospects for the fourth, and two in 
terurban railroads. 

furnish electric 


__ Hopkinsville can 
BECAUSE power, light. gas and water as cheap 


as any city in Western Keutucky. 
BECAUSE— Hopkinsville will furnish factory sites 
and buildings as cheap as any city and 
will aid in financing any reliable in 
stitution. 
BECAUSE Hay kineville offers to the laborers the 
best of educational facilities, having 
two colleges, one One-Hundred-Thou 
sand-Dollar High School and four ex- 
cellent graded schools. Cliches of 
all denominations. Three parks, with 
all amusements. 
BECAUSE— Hopkins ille is over 85 miles from any 
city of any consequence; therefore, 
Hopkinsville will be in a short time the 
distributing point for all Western Ken 
tucky and Tennessee, 
Hopkinsville is) the second largest 
Tobacco market in the world (Dark 
Tobacco). 
Hopkinsville has four banks, with de 


posits of $2,676,000, 


If you are interested in making a change, want a better loca 
tion for the business vou are in, want a city for locating a 
branch of your business, or should you want to live in a clean. 
healthy and the most progressive city in the Union, then write 
to our Trade Extension Department, care of H. B. M. A.. Top 


kinsville, Ky. 


Hopkinsville Business Men’s 
Association 


INCORPORATED 


HOPKINSVILLE, KENTUCKY 


“The Undisputed Queen” 
OF THE 
Tennessee River Valley 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 


Is the CITY OF OPPORTUNITY + PLUS + 
Equitable Climate: there are others 
Enchanting Scenery: there may be others 
Two Trunk Line Railroads: plenty of others 














—B UT 


The most magnificent spring of purest crystal water, with an un- 
ceasing daily flow of 24,000,000 gailons without trace of acid or 
iron. Unsurpassed for use of pulp and paper mills, with raw 
material in abundance. Some of the largest manufacturing 
plants of the South located here. Free sites—free water—cheap 
hydro-electric power—tax exemption. Magnificent homes—old 
colonial and modern side by side. Monte Sano—‘‘Mountain of 
Health’’—1000 feet above city—offers ideal summer residence. 


Madison County Lands of Unsurpassed Fertility, 
Prize-Winning Stock Farms 
WRITE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 























COFFEEVILLE 


MISSISSIPPI 


las concrete sidewalks all over town; 150 miles well 
graded roads surrounding it; pure water from 20 artesian 
wells; four R. F.2D. routes: rural telephones in every 
direction; health record among highest in State. Cannot 
enumerate all resources here. 














ROAD NEAR COFFEEVILLE 


Coffeeville and Vicinity Needs and 
will Welcome 


MEN AND CAPITAL 


to develop Electric and Gas Light and Power Plants, 
Drainage Canals, Truck-growing (two crops Lrish potatoes 
a vear), Stock Raising, Dairving, Lumber and Woodwork 
ing Mills, Brick and Tile Plants, and many others. 

Many fine farms cheap now, but going higher. 

Fine Graded Schools, Churches, Lodges, Telephones, 
Rural Routes and good Society make this an ideal place 
for a home as well as for business. 

Come to Coffeeville. For more information address 


P. M. WOODALL, Secy. Board of Trade 











Pa 
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YAZOO CITY 


MISSISSIPPI 








Queen City of the Far-Famed 
Mississippi Delta 








Located on the Yazoo (@ Mississippi Valley Railroad, and on the Yazoo River, navi- 
gable at all seasons. Yazoo River is the dividing line between the great Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Valley and the plateau country. County site of Yazoo County, which is half in the 
Delta and half in the hills. Second largest County in the State, containing 476,000 acres. 


The place to manufacture is where the raw material is found. No location for wood- 
working plants superior to this, the center of the finest body of hardwood timber in the 
world. Two new railroad lines in immediate prospect. Growth of Yazoo City in past 
decade 72 per cent. Located in what is conceded to be the most fertile agricultural 
land in the world. Manufacturing opportunities unexcelled and their development just 
begun. Large deposits of brick and fire clay material immediately surrounding the city. 


A City of every modern equipment; electric lights and electric street railway; water 
works and the finest fire equipment in the State. Streets thoroughly paved, both side- 
walks and roadways. School and church facilities unsurpassed. Four thriving banks 
with aggregate deposits of about $2,000,000. Generally conceded to be one of the most 


progressive cities in Mississippi. 


Finest staple cotton in.the world grown in Yazoo County. Fine Delta lands at great 
bargains. Governor Brewer of Mississippi, an expert authority, estimates increase of 
value of these lands at 20 per cent. per annum for the next five years. Timber lands 
can be bought at from $15.00 to $25.00 per acre, and land will be worth from $30.00 
to $50.00 per acre at present prices after timber is taken off and used. No finer pastur- 
age for live stock can be found. Fruits and vegetables very prolific. 


Changes in methods of farming make it possible to buy these fine lands at a most 
profitable investment price. 


For full information write to 


YAZOO COMMERCIAL CLUB 


YAZOO CITY, MISS. 
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LPPER LAKE AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXVDOSITION 


THE SOUTH ON DISPLAY 


The Resources, the industrial progress, the ways by which the bounties of nature may be made perpetual 
sources of wealth for the Southern States and the Nation, will be shown at 


The National Conservation Exposition 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
September 1st to November Ist, 1913 





The exposition, while national in scope, will 
|} make the South its special field. The Southern 
States Building, designed to contain exhibits of 
Southern manufactured products, will be one otf 
the prominent features. In the Land Building 
will be exhibited minerals, timber, the soils of the 

oon eso ee nt = South and their products, together with sach dis 

a)2 

ara | Pi i yl i HY ry i t 1 plays from experiment stations and departments 
Las a* of agriculture in the sixteen Southern States as 
Will promote the highest development and best use 


of these resources, 











SOUTHERN STATES BUILDING, NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION. 


The Opportunity for Manufacturers 


The Southern States Building and the Machinery and Liberal Arts Building will afford several acres of floor space for exhibits 
of machinery and manufactures, The conservation features will be brought te the front not only in displays relating to forests, 


farms, waters, health, ete., but in exhibits of ma 





chinery and implements that will save time and 
waste of material, This is the opportunity for 
makers of machinery and other lines to get in 
touch with Southern buyers. The leading cities 
of the South are to be represented; exposition 
boards, organized in the States of the Southeast, 
are working up interest in State exhibits. The 
progress of the South in all lines of manufactur- 
ing will be shown; the opportunities for greater 


progress will be graphically presented. 
Exposition site embraces 100 acres. 
Nine buildings completed. Six to be 
erected. Other large buildings proposed, 
besides a number of smaller structures. 





LAND BUILDING, NATIONAL CONSERVATION EXPOSITION. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, FLOOR PLANS, Etc. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN TENNESSEE 


FOR THE 


Homeseeker, the Investor, the Manufacturer 


FOR THE HOMESEEKER 


Tennessee had never so much to offer the seeker for a home 
as now. The pioneers who braved the hardships of the wilder 
ness and fought their way across the mountains to establish the 
first settlement at Watauga found in this great State nothing 
to compare to the present opportunity for well-doing and well 
being. The work of the people of the nineteenth century is the 
heritage of the people of the twentieth. They laid the founda 
tion on which a magnificent superstructure is now being 
erected. Those who really and earnestly desire to make good 
by the investment of a reasonable amount of work and cash 
can find no better opportunity than Tennessee offers. 

Tennessee is a land of agricultural opportunity. Land is 
cheap—cheaper than in any of the States of the West and Mid- 
dle West or Northwest. Land can be bought in the eastern and 
middle sections for colonization purposes, in 5000 or 10,000 
acre tracts, at from $5 to $15 per acre. This land is excellently 
adapted to general farming, live-stock raising, horticulture and 
market gardening. The value of farm products in 1912 was 
$125,000,000. The value of farm property is S500,000,000, 

Transportation facilities are good, both by water and rail. 
Five great trunk lines of railway traverse the State, and many 
branch roads extend from the main lines. Products of the farm 
can be easily and cheaply sent to such markets as Nashville, 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Louisville, Cincinnati, st. 
Louis, Chicago. Early vegetables and fruits from Tennessee 
reach Northern markets in time to command the best prices. 

Live Srock.—The agriculture of Tennessee is characterized 
by its high-class farm live-stock. Conditions are favorable for 
the cheap production of all classes of domestic animals. Blue 
grass is indigenous, and the grazing season extends from eight 


to nine months of the vear. The value of live-stock in Ten 
nessee in 1910 was $1 10,000,000, 

Dammyinc.—While dairying is already one of the most impor 
taunt industries of the State and vields a substantial revenue, 
it may be said that the industry is still in its infancy. The 
increasing demands of the larger markets convenient to this 
Siate will continue to make this industry one of the most protit 
able to be pursued. For low rates of sustenance of dairy stock, 
computed upon the head basis; in productivity of soil, and in 
ideal climatic conditions, which permit of the cheap housing 
of animals during the winter season and provide green food the 
vear around, Tennessee may be justly termed “Dairyland.” 

The conditions of soil and climate favor the production of 
abundant crops of grains, hay and the root vegetables in varie 
ties which provide a supply of green feeds throughout the vear 


Freirr.—From the time of earliest settlement Tennessee has 
been noted for fine fruit, and this is rapidly becoming one of 
the State’s most important industries. As fine apples can be 


grown on land in Tennessee, purchasable now at S10 an acre, 
as can be grown on lands in the States of the far Northwest 
selling for $1500 to $2000 an acre. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. In climate Tennessee is exempt 
from the extremes of heat and cold, varving from a freezing 
temperature in January to about SO degrees in the summer 
months. The average temperature of the vear is about 60 
degrees. 

The average annual rainfall is about 58 inches, and is so dis 
tributed during the growing season that crop failures are un 
known. The period between killing frosts varies from 162. to 
228 days, giving ample time for tender vegetation to mature 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


The manufacturing industries of Tennessee are gaining in 
importance each vear. The value of manufactured products in 
1909 was S$180.217.000. The capital invested is $167.924,000, 
as compared with $65,141,000 in 1899, an increase of nearly 
$105,000,000 in ten vears. The number of manufacturing estab 
lishments in the State is 4609, and the number of persons en 
gaged in manufacturing, including proprietors, salaried em 
ploves and wage-earners, is 87,672. The State’s greatest indus 
trv is lumber and timber, with 1977 establishments, giving em 
ployment to 22.389 wage-earners, and products valued at $50, 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT TENNESSEE 


Population, 1910, 2.184.789 

rhe population of Tennessee averages 52 to the square mile 

The taxable property of the State is abort S500,.000.000 

Value of all farm property, 1910. including domestic animals, S612 
AROS, 

Value of domestic animals, poultry and bees, 1910, $110, 706,078 

Value of farm products, 1912, $125,000,000 

Value of manufactured products in 1910, 8$137,960,000, 

Value of timber products in 1905, $26,000,000 

Value of mineral products in 1910, $20,000,000, 

Tennessee touches eight other States, and possesses the combined at 
tractions of all the eight. 

Marble is found in all the grand divisions of the State 

‘Tennessee's rank among the States in population is seventeenth. 

Bluegrass grows spontaneously on Tennessee limestone lands 

Two crops of potatoes can be grown on the same land the sume vear, 
and the production per acre is from 100 to 300 bushels. 

A crop of wheat and a crop of corn may be harvested from the same 
land the same year. 

Crop productions of Northern and Southern States meet and overlap 


in Tennessee, 


INDUCEMENTS TO IMMIGRANTS 


It is the best country for the man of moderate means, 

There is a certainty of profitable returns from whatever is put into 
the soil. 

There are more and better opportunities for diversified farming than 
elsewhere. 

‘The seasons are regular, the rainfall ample and well distributed, and 
there is no fear of crop failure. 

Truck farming is a success. Products, being early on the market. 
obtain high prices. 


7.00, Flour and grist mill products rank second, with a 
value at $29,070,000. With excellent shipping facilities; with a 


climate adapted to all sorts of manufacturing: with great 


water-power being rapidly developed; with almost inexhaustible 


coal fields and beds of the best iron ore. zine. copper, ete.; with 


vast forests of hardwood timber as vet hardly touched by the 


axe and saw, and with the whole world for a market. Tennessee 


offers a splendid field for any manufacturer with ordinary sense 


and spirit, 


| = wortl of note that eve scheduled in the Fede 1 

s crown to some extent in Tennessec 

The elevated plateaus of the State are excellently lapted to fru 
culture 

Corn is Tennessee's greatest cre d exceeds u 

Truck farmers have clenred as hig! = SM) me 7 | \ 
rennessee 

Phere is a difference in elevation, from the hig! ountauins of East 
Pennessee to the alluvial plains of the Mississ of over Goo feet 
Tennessee offers unlimited supplies of raw material of all kinds to 1] 
, ' 

In the production of phosphate rock Tennessee ranks second, standing 
ext to Fl l 

Eextens eas of valuable elayv d sits found in Te roRS 

\ Tennessee steer won first | Thite mil St S held 
n Chicago several vears ag 

\ fleece from a Tennessee sheep won first prize in a world competit 

t London 

Fruits of every kind common to the temperate zone thi | 
There are more chances for profitable investment of canital tl 
where in the country 

Ifappiness, comfort and health ay ! eseekers Ir Sin . 
citizens gladly welcome newcomers to a region of schools, churches 
advantages and good neighbors 

Good farming lands can be purchased at low prices—lands pable of 
high cultivation, and producing, under right treatment and by divers 
tion, two, three and sometimes four crops veur 


Inquiries will be cheerfully answered and Literature furnished by the 


Tennessee Bureau of Immigration, 


T. F. Peck, Commissioner 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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COME TO 


BRISTOL, VA.— TENN. 





























CITY HALL ON VIRGINIA.SIDE 


AN INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Bristol Manufactures 


Trunks: Books and Loose Leaf Binders: Brooms: Washboards : Mantles: Sash and Doors: Toys: Coffins and Caskets; Mattresses 








Glass Sand; Cement Brick and Blocks: Iousehold Cleansing Preparations: Metal Tolish; Stoves and Ranges; Engines and Boilers: 
Car and Mine Wheels; Stee] Dump Mine Cars; Foundry Preducts; Sheet Metal, Ceilings, Shingles, ete.; Cornices and Gutters; Flour, Meal 
und Feed Stuffs: Canned Goods: Packing-Ilouse Products: Ice: Wood Columns; all kinds of Building Material; Overalls and Pants: Neck 
ties and Losiery : Merchants’ Account Registers: Lace Cabinets: Porch and Lawn Swings: Screen Doors and Windows: Distilled Spirits: 
Drugs and Chemicals; Pharmaceutical Preparations: Proprietary Remedies; Lumber: Leather: Paper: Extracts; Candy: Well and Irri 


gation Pumps: Butter and Ice Cream; Parquet Flooring 


BRISTOL IS THE LARGEST JOBBING CENTER, POPULATION CONSIDERED, IN THE UNITED STATES, AND HAS DOUBLED 
ITS JOBBING BUSINESS IN THE LAST THREE YEARS. 


Central Location Bristol O 


Bristol's past and future development has been and will be aided Wl 
by its favorable geographical location, being the point in the cen 
tral mountain area ivhere railways mect. It is the logical distrib 
uting point now and always will be for a tremendous consuming every possible advantage in the way of raw material, speed and 
territory. The laws of commercial gravity alone have selected 
Bristol as the assembly ground for the vast mineral deposits of thy 
surrounding mountains, Think what it means to a manufacturer power, We are much interested right now in the location of one 
in a city which can reach the Gulf Coast, the Atlantic Seaboard, 
nnd the Eastern cities and the Misissippi River at practically the 
same freight rates manufacture negligee shirts, canvas gloves and the more popular 


er 


nre seek Pe ee 0 


s Manufacturers 


mf 1 plant to manufacture wood or 


ron products, textiles employing large numbers of female help, 
economy of transportation, friendly attitude of labor and cheap 


or more furniture plants, a brick plant and smaller concerns to 


Banking Facilities 


The policy of the Bristol Banks is to give every encouragement * 
to business enterprises.  Tnvestors will find ample banking facili Cheap Electric 
ties and men in charge who will give them the most active co , - 

Fhe power-house of the 


Powe 


"ota ’ _C lneate “ligs)- 
operation, They are as follows Watanga Power Co., located at Eliza 


First National Bank Agcregate bethton, Tenn., with a development of 4500 TI. P., and which was 
Dominion National Bank Bank BUILT FOR BRISTOL, enables us to meet the power price of any 
Bank of Bristol Deposits about 

Washington Trust and Savings Ban! S2?.000.000) tv in the I ted States outsick Niagara Fails 


The investor may seek far and wide and find no more varied opportunities for his capital and brain 
than are offered within the boundaries of the nearby fields and hillsides. 














Board of Trade 


Bristol, Va.—Tenn. 


BRISTOL DOOR & LUMBER CO. PETER-M°CAIN LUMBER CO. 
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Home of Oak 
and Poplar 


Non-Metallic 
Minerals Abound 


Getting the 
Finished Product 
To Market 


Hydro-Electric 
Power 


The Mecca 
For All Tourists 


Through 
Passenger 
Traffic 


Homes, Schools, 
Churches 


Climate and 
Health 








Sites for New Industries—FREE. Rate on Best Steam Coal 75 Cents. 
Power for New Industries First Year— FREE. Ample White Labor $1.25 to $2.00 per day. 
Raw Material for Industries—-FIRST MILL COST. Commodity Rates on Finished Products. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


Johnson City is the recognized mill center for Appalachian Hardwoods, saving to manufae 
turers in first cost of raw material from $2 to pS per \l feet of onk. poplar, chestnut. bireh and 


maple lumber. 


Johnson ¢ ity is in the heart of the wonderful deposits of non-metalle minerals that are mak 
ing the territory penetrated by present and projected lines of railways a prospective leader 


live vears hence in the output of clays, limestone, kaolin, feldspar, iron ore and various othe 


materials of value to commercial interests. 


Johnson City has a direct line of freight communication to South Carolina and South Atlantic 
coast points—an air line to the fast developing cotton, lumber, mineral and manufacturing 
sections of the Mexican gulf states—through freight service to Philadelphia and New York, 
and is the home of The Clinechtield Railway, which serves a vast empire of timber and coal op 


wtions in Southwest Virginia and Eastern Keutucky. 


Johnson City has that which concerns the manufacturer most, outside of available raw ma 
terial at first cost Cheap Power. Two large power plants have just heen built and are 
prepared to offer special rates to all manufacturing plants that will locate in Johnson City. 

Johnson City is the Mecea for tourists who seek the most direct route to the extreme high alti 
tudes of the Blue Ridge. Altapass, the gorges of the Nolachucky and the Doe, Grandfather 


Peak. Sugarloaf and other noted points are best reached out of Jolinson City. 


Johnson City is directly on line of through fast trains operating between New York and New 
Orleans, New York and Memphis, and will soon be the shortest cut from Cleveland and Cin 


einnati to Charleston and Savannah. 


Johnson City is a home and educational center, having wide streets and avenues, many ol 
them paved with brick and asphalt—handsome churches representing practically all deno 

nations. Ilere is located Tennessee’s great training school for teachers, and the Federal 
Government has spent more than $5,000,000 on the National Soldiers’ Ilome just outside the 


city limits, forming a most beautiful park that is always open to the public. 


Jolnson City enjoys an altitude of 1700 feet, and is therefore free from the heat, malaria and 


mosquitoes that are a pest in many otherwise delightful cities of the South and East. 


Purest freestone water supply for population of 50,000 people. Write for literature. 





THE COMMERCIAL CLUB 


JOHNSON CITY TENNESSEE 
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DECATUR—NEW DECATUR, ALA. 


In the Heart of the Tennessee Valley 


On the south bank of the Tennessee River and 
at the Junction of the Southern and The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroads. Midway between the cold 
of the extreme North and the heat of the extreme 
South. Population 1910 


Decatur—New Decatur presents rare opportun- 
ities for manufacturing of every kind, on account of 
proximity of raw material and very reasonable 
freight rates by river and by rail. 

Exceptionable oppor- 





over 10,000. Population [~~ 
today over 12,000. One 
of the fastest growing 
cities in the State of 
Alabama today. Fine 
schools and churches, 
magnificent sewer sys- 
tem, one of the best paved 
cities in the South, elec- 
tric street railway, gas, 
electric lights, great 
white way and all mod- 





$25,000 CITY HALL, DECATUR, 











BANK STREET, DECATUR, ALA, 





tunities are afforded here 
for wholesale and retail 
business in all lines. In 
addition to our railroad 
and river facilities this 
county has a fine system 
of turnpikes leading in 
all directions out of De- 
catur—New Decatur. 

To the home seeker, 
who for any reason seek- 
ing a new location to 





ALA., RECENTLY BUILT. 











SECOND AVENTE, NEW DECATUR, ALA, 





ern improvements, a 
magnificent water works 
and filtering plant. 


Surrounded by the 
richest and most produc- 
tive lands in the South. 
Producing corn and all 
small grain, fruits and 
vegetables and cotton, 
the great money crop of 
the South. 


GULF COTTON COMPRESS, 20,00 


J. W. CUNNINGHAM, OR 


Sect’y Chamber of Commerce, Decatur, Ala., 








BALES OF COTTON, NEW DECATUR, ALA. 


build a home free from 
inclement, damp, cold, 
disagreeable winters will 
find here in North Ala- 
bama an ideal location 
for health, happiness and 
prosperity. We invite 
you to come to a land 
possessing all the advan- 
tages of your present 
home in the way of 
churches and cordial 
friendly hospitality. 





For further information address 


F. F. TIDWELL, 


President Development Co., New Decatur, Ala. 
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ORANGE, TEXAS || Grand Saline, Texas 


SALT CITY OF 
SOUTHWEST 








Nature’s Outlet to the Sea 




















OFFERS SOMETHING WORTH WHILE TO Population 2500. 
MANUFACTURERS AND HOMESEEKERS Located on Main Line of Texas & Pacific Railroad, which runs 12 
passenger trains daily. Also on Main Line of Texas Short Line Railway 
Three large salt plants, employing between 300 and 300 men 
S an important city. Population seventy-five Largest lignite mines in the South are located near Grand Saline, with 
hundred. Growing. Valuable transportation un output in excess of 1000 tons per day 
facilities. Location wonderfully strategic. Deep Oil and gas indications the very best 
water to the Gulf. Good people. Handsome Investigate our industrial opportunities, 
homes. Splendid streets. Good schools and Agricultural resources of this section are limitless. We are in center 
churches. Pure water. Perfect health conditions. of one of the richest Fruit and Truck Growing sections of the South 
; : und there are some splendid openings for parties interested along this 
Fertile lands. Good all-year-round climate. line, and land can be had at very reasonable prices. Seventeen thousand 
While the crowd is rushing to the flash of ten- bales of cotton were marketed in Grand Saline this past seas ( 
page advertisers, you stop at Orange, and pick up failures unknown. 
far better opportunities. One of the smallest cemeteries in Texas 
If you move here, you will never leave 
rhe home of the famous Grand Saline Concert Band, which numbers 
M+ members. This organization is destined to become the most famous 
A VW ELCOME Writ musical organization in the South 
rite 
AWAITS YOU HERE Sixty-six miles east of Dallas; 250 north of Houston: an ideal factory 
town, We need a cotton-oil 1 ll ttoh factors 
tory, fruit-jar factory and box factory 
kor full partic ulars address 


THE ORANGE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
E. W. ANDERSON, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


GRAND SALINE, TEXAS 





























Where Should a Manufacturer Locate? 


There are five leading questions on which he must decide: raw material, labor, transportation, 
market and site. 


No city should attempt to locate a factory unless it has proof that average good management 
will produce profits. 


No manufacturer should decide on location unless the total advantages in analyzing the 
situation prove that average good management will produce profits. 


SAN ANTONIO is analyzing its own situation; taking stock of its opportunities. 


SAN ANTONIO does not wish a plant unless an analysis shows that there is the promise 
of success. 


We know the list of those plants which we believe would stand only an indifferent chance of 
success—and ve don’t want them. 


But, we also have a list of those which we believe will succeed, and we are ready to argue 
the case. 


Are you seeking a better location for your plant or jobbing house? Are you seeking location 
for a branch? 


SAN ANTONIO wishes to talk business with you. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Industrial Division San Antonio, Texas 


(LARGEST CITY IN TEXAS) 
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Cities Are Known By 
THEIR PRODUCTS 


Did you ever stop to consider this—think over the names of a few cities, and you will 
invariably link with their respective names some well-known product. 
FORT WORTH is known the world over as the SECOND LIVE STOCK MARKET 


AND PACKING HOUSE CENTER in the country, which means that millions of dollars 
change hands here annually and is distributed through the banks, railroads and business 


enterprises. 

FORT WORTH has thirteen trunk lines of railroads radiating in 17 directions, with 
the best facilities for assembling raw materials and distributing freight of any city in the 
Southwest. 

FORT WORTH is the leading grain market of the entire Southwest, having 18 
elevators with combined storage capacity of approximately 4,000,000 bushels. 

FORT WORTH is the wholesale grocery distributing point of the Southwest, has 
282 Jobbing and Manufacturing Houses, a larger pay roll, a larger average wage, more 
laboring men and less trouble with labor than any city in Texas. 

RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME FOR MORE FACTORIES TO LOCATE HERE. 
PROSPECTS WERE NEVER BETTER IN TEXAS. 

We have natural gas for manufacturing purposes at extremely low rates. 

We have electric power at water power rates. (One of the largest plants in the 
South is located here.) 

This is the home of the Gulf Oil Refinery, and the Pierce Fordyce Oil Refinery— 
many of our factories using oil for fuel. 


This being a central railroad point, freight rates on coal are nominal. 


FORT WORTH NEEDS 





A Cotton Mill A Shoe Manufacturer 

A Clothing Manufacturer | A Wholesale Shirt Factory 
A Leather Tannery A Bed Factory 

A Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturer A Buggy Factory 


THIS TRADE TERRITORY WILL SUPPORT 


A Wholesale Dry Goods House A Wholesale Millinery House 

A Wholesale Hat House A Wholesale Men’s Furnishings House 

A Wholesale Shoe House A Wholesale Queensware and China House 
In fact, FORT WORTH, the center of the most thickly populated part of Texas, will 

support any manufacturing or distributing enterprise that has commodities for people who 

are willing to pay top prices. 


If the people of the North and East only knew of the wonderful opportunities 
awaiting them here, Fort Worth would have another 174% INCREASE IN POPULATION 
during the years of 1910 and 1920, as she had during the years 1900 and 1910. 


For facts and figures and any special information address 


FORT WORTH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


G. H. CLIFFORD, President R. O. McCORMACK, Secretary 
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Southern Progress 


As measured by the increasing demand 


for public utilities: 


The management of electric railway, electric lighting 
and water power properties by the Stone & Webster 
Management Association was first undertaken in the South 
in 1900 at Tampa. Public utilities are now operated in 
Columbus, Savannah, Key West, Pensacola, Jacksonville, 
Baton Rouge, Dallas, Houston, Galveston, Fort Worth, 
El] Paso, Beaumont and Port Arthur. 


The population of the fourteen cities served was 
340,000 in 1900, and by 1910 had increased to 587,500. 
This growth has created a demand for new capital 
which, in 1912 alone, amounted to over $6,600,000. 


The demand from these cities for power, light and 
transportation which, in the earliest years under the 
management of our organization, was measured by 
$3,100,000 of gross earnings annually, was in 1912 in 
excess of $9,800,000. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


Established 1889 
147 Milk Street 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
5 Nassau Street 604 First National Bank Building 
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DENISON. TEXAS—The Hub of the Southwest—Look at the Map 




















Goop RoADS—DENISON DISTRICT ON THE CANADA-TO-THE-GULF HIGHWAY 
JULIAN C, FEILD, Consulting Engineer. 


DENISON 


Invites Manuzacturers and Wholesalers to in- 
vestigate its advantages as to location, unsur- 
passed railroad facilities and other attractive 
features. 

DENISON NOW HAS 


Largest Coffee Roasting Plant in the South- 
west. 


Second largest creosoting plant in the world. 
The largest creosoting plant in Texas. 
Largest Cotton Mill in Texas. 


Two million dollar bonding and insurance com- 


pany. 

Three million dollar per annum railroad pay 
roll. 

Bank capital, surplus and deposits of over 
$3,000,000. 


M., K. & T. shops, divisions and terminals, 
among the largest in the South. 


Six railroads and interurbans. 
Unlimited supply of pure water. 


All public utilities and enterprises known to 
a progressive up-to-date municipality. 

Richest agricultural section all about for di- 
versified farming, fruit, truck and poultry 
raising, dairying, etc. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DENISON, TEXAS 























SoME INTERESTING DENISON VIEWS 


DENISON IS THE LARGEST RAILROAD CENTER OF THE TEXAS- 
OKLAHOMA BORDER, WITH A PAY ROLL OF OVER 
3 MILLION DOLLARS 


Denison in the Heart of the Land of Golden Opportunities 
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Three Times 
WINNER 


at the 
INTERNATIONAL 





ina 
of the Rapidly Developing 
FIRST PRIZE Section 





FINEST LAND 


at 


Reasonable Prices 








FAIR 


No Land Boom on 








San Antonio 
BEST 
Agricultural Display 











THE BANNER COUNTY 
OF TEXAS 
Three times winner of the first 
prize for the best agricultural ex- 
hibit at the International Fair, San 
Antonio (1907, 1908 and 1909), is 
the proud record of Gonzales 
county, and one unequaled by any 
other in Texas. The competition 
was open to the State of Texas, and 
when the varied resources of the 
State are considered, the victories 
of Gonzales county are one of which 
she may justly feel proud. 


HEALTH, SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCHES 


The general healthfulness of the 
section is as good as can be found 
in sections of like altitude, and 
much better than many. In addi- 
tion to the four independent school 
districts in the larger towns, there 
are forty-three common school dis- 
tricts, where one hundred and thirty 
public schools are operating in the 
rural precincts. Churches of sey 
eral denominations are also scat- 
tered over the county, and the citi- 
zenship, taken as a whole, are con- 
tented, law-abiding, industrious and 
progressive, and extend a hearty 


welcome to the homeseeker. 


CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

The climate is mild, the mean 
minimum winter temperature being 
i4 and the mean maximum summer 
temperature being 93 degrees. The 
altitude above the sea level is abou 
}00 feet, and cool Gulf breezes pre- 
vail during the heated terms. Th 
rainfall averages 32 inches per an 
num, and in most instances is suffi 
cient for most any crop. The San 
Marcos and Guadalupe rivers ars 
bold perennial streams uniting near 
the city of Gonzales. Flowing water 
has been secured in many sections 
of the county at depths ranging 
from 300 to 600 feet, one farm in 
the county boasting 25 flowing 
wells, 


TEXAS’ 


BANNER COUNTY 

















DAM AND WATER-POWER PLAN’ AT GONZALES rEX., DEVELOP 

ING 126 TTORSE-POWER 

Number of sites suita for s ar dev t G 
county oT! oh ¢ San Mat 

















A GUADALUPE VALLEY FARM NEAR THE CITY OF GONZALES, 


THE CITY OF GONZALES 


but 
Homeseekers 


Wanted 











NO CROP FAILURES 


I than fifty vears there 
not een a crop fallure in Gon 
county Phere are no richer 
lands anywhere than those of th 
famed Guadalupe and San Marcos 
i the uplands are rap 
! rai \ best I 
( l « yp il cotton corn 
and hay, and there are abun 
dant opportunities here for farmers 
and truckers of the progres 
class In 1912 nearly 50,000 bales 
of cotton were raised in Gonzales 


county 


RESOURCES OF THE 
COUNTRY 


In addition to farming and stock 


raising many other opportunities 
for investors present themsely 
here \n abundant supply of gas 
found near the center of the 
county, and drilling for oil will soon 
in there Fine ed ot ca 
five n fro 
ind good buil ) 
Wi ! 
iW 1! licina ) I 
»f I r tl ( l t 
‘ l it ‘ 
‘ mar ! t! 
( The 1 r-failin 
ffer fine opportunitic I 
mn ant 


LAND VALUES 


\ ctio 
“Dp . } , ’ ’ { 
Boomed, here are no fi 
rhe 
I ri it ) 
< ) Cl Pe a) 
. > ‘ > 
l il fr > t > 
n nds range ft $ 
$ Oo l ‘ 
d hers } e land ‘ 
( i i ( 
i nre 
( loo f 
ric , 

} I nds i Tex \ 

I be er ¢ ») produ 


The population of the city, including the suburbs, is about 6000, and is the most important city between San Antonio 
and Houston. Two railroads, the G., H. & S. A. and the S. A. & A. P., give connections with outside points, with six pas- 


senger trains daily. 


Four hotels, water-works, electric lights, water-power plant, cotton mill, brick factory, steam laundry, oil mill, 
machine shops, splendid churches, good schools and handsome residences are some of the things which show a progressive 


citizenship. 


The water-power plant develops 1200 horse-power, and is one of the most important commercial features of the city. 
A $40,000 High School building is to be built during the summer, and $175,000 is now being spent on the main public 


roads leading into the city. The city has three banks, with deposits of about $1,500,000. 


The city is well supplied with 


public parks and plazas, and recently was awarded first prize in a State-wide contest for the cleanest town in Texas 


in its class. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 








BUSINESS MEN’S CLUB - - Gonzales, Tex. 
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The Mineral Resources of Louisiana 


offer a substantial basis for the development 
of large and profitable diversified 
chemical industries 


These resources consist of sulphur, salt, petroleum, natural gas. There 
are also valuable deposits of clays and marbles. 

The value of all minerals produced in Louisiana in 1911, according to the 
U. S. Government reports, was $12,710,958. This was an increase of 
$2,590,965 over 1910. 

Louisiana stands first among the States of Union in the production of 
sulphur. 

First in the production of rock salt. 

And eighth in the production of petroleum. 

The sulphur is signally pure, assaying over 99 per cent. pure, and is abso- 
lutely free from arsenic or selenium. 

The Union Sulphur Co., producers of the Highest Grade Brimstone on the 
market, Whitehall Building, New York, U.S. A., own and operate in 
Caleasieu Parish, Louisiana, the largest Sulphur Mine in the world; abso- 
lutely free from Arsenic or Selenium. The markets of the world are sup- 
plied through the port of Sabine Pass, Texas, and the Company has large 
storage facilities at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Portland 
and Three Rivers, Canada, from which the trade can be supplied in car- 


load lots, as required. 


The State of Louisiana also possesses a great variety of other natural resources and advantages 
which offer a substantial basis for many diversified industries and business enterprises. The State 
also offers unusual attractions and opportunities to the home seeker who wants to engage in agricul- 
tural, market-gardening and kindred pursuits. E. O. Bruner, Commissioner, Louisiana State Board 
of Agriculture and Immigration, Baton Rouge, La., will be glad to answer any inquiries on these 
matters, or will refer inquiries to responsible local officials or business men who will furnish the desired 


information. 
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Athens Chamber of Commerce 


Athens. Georg 12° Metropolis of sient Georgia 


Located on Five Railroads—Distributing Goods All Over The South. 
We Want Manufacturers to Locate Here — Both Large and Small. 


If interested, write for facts. 








Ce 


C. C. CALLAWAY, Secretary 








BIG STONE GAP, VIRGINIA 











The emporium of Wise county, that mines more coal and manufa 
tures more coke than all the other counties in the State combined 
at has immense deposits of fossil iron ores, immense forests of vit 


n timber, more miles of macadam road than any county in tl 


State, three competitive trunk line railroads—Norfolk & Wester! 
uithern and Louisville & Nashville; offers in cheap raw material and 
1 in inexhaustible quantities, unequaled transportation facilitie 


and her free industrial sites. More inducements to the live. wide-awake 
siness man than any city in the South. 


BIG STONE GAP has the largest and finest public school building, 


e most imposing and costliest Federal building in Southwest, and it 
is the best churches, the most high-toned, up-to-date and progressiv: 
enship Every avenue of business and manufacture is open to 


the New Comer, together with a warm welcome from an open-hearted 
d generous people. 
RUFUS A. AYERS, President 
J. H. HAMBLEN, Secretary, 


Board of Trad 


We Have Now On Hand a Few Very Desirable and Paying 


Business Opportunities 


City and Country Properties Seaside Lots and Homes 


AND 


Timber Tracts All Over Florida 





Ask for a “Tampa Guide 


C. A. HARPER REALTY CO. 


TAMPA, FLA. 








LIVE OAK, FLORIDA 


Is a Prosperous, Growing City, situated in the 
Heart of SUWANEE COUNTY 


In addition to farm lands, which are fertile, on which staple crops 


can be raised, we want 


MANUFACTURERS 
LARGE AND SMALL 
Tne Chamber of Commerce stands ready to furnish financial assistance 
to manufacturers who will locate here. 
Come to a live, wide-awake, hustling Florida city, which is steadily 
growing. 
Ad 


W. N. CONOLEY, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, LIVE OAK, FLORIDA 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, Free 











FLORIDA LANDS 





Grapefruit, Orange Groves and Celery Farms 
paying 331-3 per cent. per annum 


VILLA SITES 


For business men. On hard roads near lake and river. Five acres each 
for $500.00 ; $100.00 cash, balance $100.00 per annum. Ideal place to rest, 
or for hunting, fishing, beating or motoring. 


A COLONY SITE 
Of 1000 acres on the St. Johns River. Can sell for $10.90 an acre; will 
retail in small farms at $40.00 an acre. 


FOR BLUE PRINTS AND FULL INFORMATION WRITE 


WALTER S. ADAMS CO., Inc. 


307 Paul Jones Building LOUISVILLE, KY. 











SOUTH GEORGIA 








Why wait to secure you a 
home or invest in the best 
section of the South while the 
land is in reach of all; we can 
locate you in good homes or 
sell you large tracts for Col- 
onies or for Subdivision; the 
lands are suited to all crops, 
fruits, pecans, etc. We can 
place your money at 5% to 6% 
net to you on first Mortage 
improved farms; no better 
security. Write us. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA LAND & 


INVESTMENT CO. 
TIFTON, GA. 
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A MILLION ACRES IN FLORIDA 


Opened For Development By Two New Railroads 


Here are opportunities unsurpassed for Land and Colonization Developing Companies — Virgin Timber 
Lands purchased and held for years. Transportation was the one thing lacking to make them available for 
Development and it has come with the construction of the Okeechobee Division of the Florida East Coast 
Railway and the Haines City extension of the Atlantic Coast Line Railway. 





The Haines City Extension 


Of the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, from Haines 
City south, is already in operation forty seven 
miles to the town of Sebring, which is growing 
rapidly. It is expected that this line will be 
continued through to the Caloosahatchee River. 
We own about 400,000 acres—some in Polk 
County, but largely in DeSoto County—through 
which this new road has passed and is planned 
to pass. 

From Lake Childs north the land is high and 
rolling, covered largely with Virgin Pine, Oak, 
Hickory and Magnolia. There are a number of 
clearwater lakes from three to five miles long, 
with beautiful banks surrounding them, that 
will make fine sites for winter homes, orange 
and grape fruit groves and truck farms. The 
southern portion of the tract is somewhat similar 
to the lands in St. Lucie County, being very 
desirable for Colonization purposes. 


The Okeechobee Division 


Of the Florida East Coast Railway, from Maytown 
to Okeechobee, on the north shore of Lake 
Okeechobee, will open up a magnificent section. 
The road is already completed 45 miles. The 
major portion of the grading is completed and 
the entire road will be in operation within a 
year. We own 400,000 acres in Osceola and St. 
Lucie Counties, through which this new railroad 
runs. These lands border on Lake Okeechobee 
and Lake Marion and are all virgin pine timber 
lands that have never been touched by axe or 
plow. They can be drained through a number of 
creeks and small streams, that lead to the lakes. 

The soil is of a dark, loamy character, well 
adapted to the growing of citrus fruits, general 
farming and trucking. The lands in St. Lucie 
County are largely within the artesian flowing 
well district. St. Lucie County is the centre of 
the famous Indian River orange and grape fruit 
section and some of the finest groves in the 
State are located near our property. 
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75,000 Acres of Choice Land 
Touching Tampa Bay 


In Hillsboro and Manatee Counties, with several 
miles of water frontage, are now offered for 
sale. This tract is interspersed with orange 
and grape fruit groves and small farms. This 
is very choice property. 


Valuable Timber 


These lands carry a quantity of virgin pine 
and cypress timber stumpage—ranging from 
2500 to 4000 feet, board measure, per acre, in 
large tracts. 




















These Lands at Wholesale Only 


The Consolidated Land Company owns over a Million Acres in Florida and the lands described are 
offered in Tracts of 5,000 acres and up. Bona-fide Prospective Purchasers may secure further information 


by addressing 


CONSOLIDATED LAND COMPANY 


Consolidated Building JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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What Florida Needs 


IS MORE INTELLIGENTLY INDUSTRIOUS MEN TO TAKE ADVAN 
rAGE OF THE WONDERFUL NATURAL RESOURCES OF ALL 
KINDS SIMPLY WAITING TO BE DEVELOPED 











We are fortunate in being able to offer you a selection from Ten Acres 
upwards of the Finest Tract of Land in Florida, on the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad (six trains a day), and having a town (Boyette) already 
started, with postoffice, store, school and church, sawmill, ete., and join 


NO A RN ing established and productive farms and groves. 
e e i { EK Here at Boyette we are laying out wide streets and planting beautiful 


shade trees, palms, magnolias, oaks and other graceful species These 
mprovements, with exceptionally favorable location as to distance from 
surrounding towns, will make the lots in this place a very choice invest- 
ment. We offer large lots at from $20 to $300 per lot. Farm lands from 


City and Suburban Property $35 to $100 per acre, in tracts to suit 


We do not sell cheap, poor lands, remote from advantages of civiliza 








Here we can raise everything ind handy to the mar f the 

. world, with ready means of transportation Terms $10 per acre cash 
Suite 202-04-06 and balance $2 per month, or less a discount of 10 per cent. for all cash 
Besides truck growing, fruit raising and general farming, there will 

TODHrY y y be opening ra creamery ! factory. ice pla ind bo ctor 
BISBEE BUILDING » epenings for © cronmery. canning ts plant and box factors 
We are now making arrangements to have a mill ready for the next 

season's sugar-cane crop, and will contract to buy the cane at $4 per 

As thirty tons per acre is not unusual, you can readily see what 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. eee ae 


SUGAR CANE IS ALWAYS A SURE, PROFITABLE CROP, AS 


EASILY TENDED AS INDIAN CORN. Grows well on new land, and 
‘ one planting will last veral yea The records and statistics prove 
Make a Specialty of Timber and Cut Over Lands it a great wealth producer, and the demand for Florida syrup, which is 
: the best table svrup known, far exceeds the ipply The Sugar Cane 
and Orange Groves crop should pay from $75 to $125 per acre pet 


THE LAND WILT, BE WORTIT MORE AS SOON AS IT IS YOURS 


The Tampa Land & Development Co. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 























We have a choice tract of 1500 acres adjoining this property on railroad and 
as a er yr cx i lopme ll sell 
at a very 1 i I t 
T. H. McMILLAN W. A. McMILLAN Tr. C. HOBBS 
President Vice-President Sec'y and Treas. 


McMillan Realty Company 


Capital $50,000.00 


REAL ESTATE 


TURPENTINE AND SAW MILL LOCATIONS 








702-4 Bisbee Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


We desire to correspond with Eastern Capitalists who would be interested 
in placing money in Jacksonville Real Estate Mortgages paying 7% 
and 8% net interest, principal and interest guaranteed by us. 


REFERENCES 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK BOARD OF TRADE 


Jacksonville, Fla. Jacksonville, Fla. Jacksonville, Fla. 


McMILLAN BROS. 


Savannah, Ga.— Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Better Than Stocks and 
Bonds 


Is an Investment in Real Estate in 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jacksonville has a population of 80,000. In- 
crease in ten years 103 per cent. Number of 
buildings erected in the past eleven years is 
eleven thousand. 

Real Estate investments in Jacksonville pay 
from 8—15 per cent., in addition to a rapid in- 
crease in value. Let us submit something good. 

We can lend your surplus in sums of $2000 up 
at from 6'4—8 per cent. net to you. 


We own Choice Farming Lands. Write 


RALEY-HAMBY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED $300,000 
117-118-119 Heard Bank Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Members 


Board of Trade Real Estate Exchange Southern Commercial Congress 


Reference: Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. 


VIRGINIA-VIRGINIA-VIRGINIA 


AND 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Is the best of all places to come 








Farms are as good and prices as reasonable—and climate 
for all the year the best. With the Panama Canal and the 
inland waterways opened, Norfolk will be one of the greatest 
beneficiaries—then why not come to Norfolk, now, before 
prices advance? Send for our lists, which are free. 


H. C. HOGGARD & CO. 


NORFOLK VIRGINIA 








GROGG AND DUDLEY 


PURCHASERS 
OWNERS 


oo £33) - 


SELLERS 


Coal, Timber and Farm Lands in West 


Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia 


205 FOURTH STREET PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








RALPH O. COCHRAN COMPANY 
74-6-8 Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 
We buy and sell real estate, we conduct a general renting bus.ness, we 
negotiate first mortgage loans. Anyone wishing any information along 


these lines, or if we can do any business with you, we will be glad of the 
opportunity and will appreciate hearing from you. 








Remsnal 
"li. Cheap Electric Power Ideal Factory Sites 
<—__—> ee 
CHARMING Tax Exemption Five Years 
Ak, 
CH [NO Shipping Facilities “ A-1" 


Water-Works and Sewerage 


Board of Trade - - CHERAW,S. C. 

















FOR SALE 


About 200 foot front on Eleventh Street by 
135 foot deep, near center of city (5 blocks 
from Market Street), adjoining Southern R. 
R. and running back to Belt R. R. 

ALSO 
Block about 350 x 350 feet, just across Elev- 
enth Street from above property. Fine 
Warehouse, Store or Factory Locations. The 
latter property partially improved and pay- 
ing about $3,000 per annum. 


Very Easy Terms. 
W. B. MITCHELL 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








KEYSTONE BLOCK 








A Great Investment Opportunity 


In Southern Real Estate 


17,000 acres rich virgin land, sandy loam soil, on main line Seaboard, 
at McBee, 8. C., 60 miles north of Columbia, S. C. In famous Pinehurst 
health zone, no malaria, no swamps, no waste land, perfect natural 
drainage, 500 feet above sea level, practically ready for cultivation, 


three railroads through property, only 18 hours to New York; endorsed 
by Commissioner of Agriculture of South Carolina. 


The soil is ideal for truck, berries, watermelons, canteloupes, 
peaches, grapes, plums, pecans. The adjoining county holds world 


record for corn—256 bushels per acre; also the banner cotton county 
in the South 
Will subdivide or sell as whole 


Address 
SOUTHERN LAND DEVELOPMENT CO. (Owners) 
LAURENS, S&S. C. 








Atlantic Coast Realty Company 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 


We Get the Highest Prices 
for Real Estate Everywhere 


City and Suburban Lots, Farm and Timber Lands Bought and Sold. 
We can furnish your every need in the Real Estate Line. 


AUCTION SALES OUR SPECIALTY 


All deeds, notes and other papers are prepared free of cost at the close 
of every sale. Have us sub-divide your farm into small tracts 
and sell it to the highest bidders. 
Atlantic Coast Realty Co., Greenville, N. C. 


‘The Square Deal Company”’ 
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If Interested In 
To Mr. Land Owner 


When you buy land you have your deeds 


ALABAMA examined with a view to getting a safe title. 


Why is it not necessary to have an expert to 
advise you on the condition of the land itself 
the crop that is most suitable and the most 
profitable one to grow? 





Address your inquiries as to the real 


estate situation, rental space in modern s — 
» We grow vegetable plants by the million, 


office buildings, choice business locations, such as Sweet Potatoes, Tomatoes, Egg Plants, 
investment Opportunities, etc., to us. Our Cabbage and Lettuce Plants. 

thorough knowledge of the city and our We have all these plants ready at any time 
active connection with its development to plant large acreages for colonization or any 


for many years qualify us to give you large holder. 

Our Mr. Brunton is an expert in Horti- 
culture and Agriculture; both practical and 
scientific, he will be pleased to advise you on 


correct information and sound advice. 


“Our Business,” a handsome, meaty 


booklet, also booklet “Corey, The Model In- any matter in connection with land develop- 
dustrial City,” should be in your hands. ment in the South. 
Write for them. Will send our booklet and terms on ap- 


plication to 


EMISON geenyeertrmeiingy 
J Pres. and Gen'l Manager 


Real Estate and Insurance Co. FRANKLIN PLANT FARM, Inc. 


211 NORTH TWENTIETH STREET Horticultural Experts and Plant Growers 





GROUND FLOOR, FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. NORFOLK. VA 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. P. O. Box 964 








IF YOU KNEW OF A COUNTY The Solid Soil Is OUR 
Where the farmers produced and sold above their own consumption last Greatest Asset 








year 
25,000,000 pounds cotton, market value of. ............... 83.250,000,00 
2.400.000 dozen eggs, market value of.............. ee $8000.00 ys 
50,000,000 pounds cottonseed, market value of. . : TOO.000.00 Ca sta te S O 1 
10.000 head cattle, market value of.... ; ; OOOO) 
LOOO.000 pounds butter fat, market value of........ ; 2000000) 
50.000 turkeys, market value of................- 120,000.00 
6.000 head hogs, market value of................ TOKO OO Solid advances in Southern Land 
1,000,000 pounds chickens, market value of.......... SOOO) Are going right on—on every hand 
OW) "SES ; s arke » i re , ? 
_ 1,00 horses and mules, market value Wei ceweeyeeke eR LAL Invest your dollars and watch ’em expand 
50,000 bushels corn, market value of... .............. SO.000.00 . 


ngrrneeni awe They Never Retreat 


THAT has a population of 30,000 men, women and children, ten thousand 
of which make up the towns, leaving the balance, or 20,000, of its 
population on the farms—computing by statistical average of 5 to 
the family will leave 4000 farmers producing the above wealth, an 
average of about $1260 PER FARM, which makes an earning capi 


ity of $250 PER YEAR FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD 2) 

ON THE FARMS OF THIS COUNTY. TE I } 

° ® ° ° . 

THAT has good Banks, Wholesale and Retail Mereantile Businesses, well sa ieeaeiaeiceaceneiamatinl renin 
situated in their own buildings, and well officered by honest and Kae 
capable men: 

TILAT is situated in the rain belt, the climate being mild and healthfu 


Whole counties in the South have averaged advances of from three to five 


dollars per acre per year for years 





We offer fine farms, timber tracts, mill and factory sites; city, suburban 


and country places. 


WIIERE the people fre good, thrifty, law-abiding citizens, the most of 

whom are Germans and Bohemians ; We specialize in Soythern and European Properties 
WHERE excellent schools and churches are in every part of the county; Send for our catalog. 
WITICIHI lies half way between San Antonio and Houston, with good mail LET US TALK TO YOU ABOUT THESE THINGS 








and telephone service throughout its 992 square miles; 
WHICTL has excellent shipping facilities—three good Railroads travers 
ing it, each of which is represented by many stations; ’ . NS 
WHICH contains black hog-wallow land, and a sandy loam, peculiar to Johnson S American and Foreign 
this section, nnd which is very productive of the classes of crops 


best adapted to this county, which are corn, cotton, cane, potatoes, Real Estate Exchange 
all varieties of fruits, and truck of all kinds; 
B. F. JOHNSON, President DAMON YOUNG, Secretar 


WOULDN'T YOU BE INTERESTED IN WRITING TO Phone, Main 282 Cable Address, “Bi 
JNO. A. KERR 945 Penna. Ave. N. W. Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 


209 Frost Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. BRANCHES 
New York City, 61 Beekman Street Par France, 378 Rue Saint Honore 
For further information relative to the 15,000 acres of FAYETTE Baltimore, Md., 1317 Fidelity Building Berlin, Germany, Potsdamer Str, 1 
COUNTY lind that HE OWNS and will sell at from $20 to $60 per acre enone, Vay Seaenet menting eee eeeet Cel nten 
(any size tracts), ONE-FIFTH cash, and balance on EASY TERMS at Chicago, Ill., 608 South Dearborn Street Manchester, England, 75 Back P 
S per cent. interest. and over 100 special representatives in every part of the U. S. and Foreign Cou 
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High-Class Real Estate 
INVESTMENTS 


Offered Local and Outside Clients 
Money Lent as Well as Invested 








Titles investigated and deeds drawn. Funds 
invested for local and outside clients. Ground 
rents and revenues collected. Estates man- 
aged. Property and estates appraised. I am 
a specialist on real estate loans, representing 
both the lender in placing the money and the 
borrower in obtaining it. My ten years’ ex- 
perience in law and real estate, and my con- 
nection with a prominent bank and real estate 
company enable me to serve you promptly 
and well. 


I have an especially attractive proposition for 
out-of-town clients—real estate certificates se- 
cured on gilt-edge property and paying 6 per 
cent. The holder is secured by a trust deed to 
a bank. 





Let me explain my proposition before you 
decide to invest anywhere. 


GEORGE A. MERCER, Savannah, Ga. 
Law and Real Estate 


BUY LAND 


In the Mid-Gulf Coast Country of Texas 


The Country is prosperous and values rising; rainfall ample and climate 


healthful. 

Farming and stock-raising very profitable. 

Markets near by and good. Transportation direct, by rail and water 
to Houston, ‘‘ Where seventeen railroads meet the sea.”’ 


Many years of experience will enable us to show you suitable land for 


whatever line of production you wish to engagein. We nandle the b« 
lands at the right prices. 

We have a large hst of lands in the best Gulf Coast counties; also n 
list of Western stock ranches. 

Write us for booklet and price list. 


John Richey & Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2nd Floor Binz Bldg., opposite the Great Rice Hotel. 





ar 








Timber, Timber Lands, Ore and 
Coal Lands, and Farm Lands 
For Sale 





ESTATES MANAGED 





FRANK VAN SANT 


722-3 Southern Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








VEEN conservative, slow, undeveloped Eastern North 
Carolina is coming to the front and is making reads 
for a great big boom—spelled with a capital “Bb.” 


Take a young man with large land holdings and no 
money; add to that the responsibility of standing good 
for shiftless tenants, spoiling his wonderfully fertile lands 
through careless, unscientific farming. Show him that he’s 
wrong; that he’s holding the country back by being non 
progressive, and you will convert him into a booster. 
That's what we are doing. 

We are cutting these vast plantations up into small 
farms—tiftvy acres is called a small farm here—and are 
selling them at prices that a poor man can reach. 

We can show you large opportunities to invest in lands, 
lots, stocks, bonds, mercantile industries or first) mort 
gages; in fact, that is our business. 

We also supervise the organization of companies and 
market their securities if the proposition is a conservative 
one and the people back of it are an A No. 1 risk—as the 
insurance companies say when the doctors pass your appli 


cation on, marked “excellent.” 


We specialize in the organization of Cotton Mills, Cotton 
Seed Oil Mills and Banks, and have some very attractive 
Cotton Mill Securities that we are offering at this time. 


Joun C. Bauman & Co. 


Stocks and Bonds, also Real Estate 
NEWBERN, N. C. 
Branch Office, MAYSVILLE, N. C. 











BAILEY & FERRILL 
DEALERS IN 
Manufacturing Sites and Improved City 
Property 








Hardwood and Pine Timbered Lands 

Improved and Unimproved Farm Lands 

Cut Over Pine Lands in Small or Large 
Tracts 


Room 24 Smith Building MERIDIAN, MISS. 





if 





SOUTHERN FARM AGENCY 


2114 Ninth Street 


Nevrly 20 years successful experierce selling Virginia, Maryland and North Carolina farn 
We can satisfy you if you will write us frankly what you want. Our immense list includ 
farms of all sizes and prices. Below are afew bargains. If none of these suit you write f 
others. No, 9033—100 A., $2200, station 2'> miles, two-thirds cleared, 8-room residence, lar 
barn, other outbuildings, fruit. No. 9011—510 A., $4500, level land, 300 A. cleared, 8-room hous: 


two others 5 rooms. No. 2378—357 A., $6500, good house 32x54, good land. No. 2692—4(0 A. 


$10,000, extra fine stock, grain and fruit farm, fine timber, 8-room residence, practically n¢ 
No. 2685—684 A., $11,000, level land, nice house, choice neighborhood. No. 2651—646 A., $15,' 
stock, grain, fruit, 100 A. superb bottoms, timber, fruit, 7-room house, big barn. No. 9066 
A., $24,000, 190 A. fine bottoms, $20,000 buildings, including grand 16-room brick mansion. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 














Ss. F. POINDEXTER Cc. L. PROBST 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


In the Famous Piedmont Section 


$10 to $40 Per Acre 





Fertile, productive lands; ideal climate: abundant rainfall; short, mild wit 
ters, pleasant summers and long seasons. The country for grass, grain and sto 

ing: also for fruits and vegetable of all kinds. Social, educational and rr 
gious advantages good, For farms of all classes, and a square deal every ti 


with best references, write 


INTERNATIONAL FARM AGENCY ' 
805 CHURCH STREET LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Virginia Is the Place to Live 
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W. B. McGIRT 


DEALER IN 


FARMS, TIMBER LANDS 


And General Real Estate 
throughout South Carolina 


DARLINGTON - - SOUTH CAROLINA 


REAL ESTATE SOUTH GEORGIA, THE LAND 
OF OPPORTUNITY 
The best mixed farming district in the world. Farm and timber land for 


sale; buy while land is cheap. Good climate. 


Laurens Realty and Investment Co., Dublin, Ga. 














F d Ti b # d In the Best Parts 
arm an imbder ANAS ot the South 
Our properties are selected by capable men who are on the ground and are therefore in 
a position to avail themselves of the bargains offered. It is our policy to offer nothing 
which cannot be shown to be not only intrinsically a rare bargain, but relatively so when 
compared with prices at which similar lands in the community are being sold. 
We furnish certificates of capable timber cruisers guaranteed by us. . 
References—Continental National Bank and Farmers Trust Co., Indianapolis. 


THE SHERRICK LAND CO. 


American Central Life Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


ESTIMATES STEAM 

DESIGNS PRODUCER GAS 

INSTALLATIONS HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DAVID R. SHEARER, Electrical Engineer 
ASSOC. A. 1. E. E 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Consultation Efficient Operation 








G. Worthen Agee, B. S. eights 


26-32 South Second 
Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Chemist and Bacteriologist 


“The best equipped Laboratory in the Memphis Territory” 
Official Chemist Memphis Merchants Exchar 














W. C. O’Briant 
Millwright 
General Mill Construction 
Designs, Estimates and Erection of Sawmills a Specialty 


Randolph Bldg. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CORY, HARRISON ivil Engineers 
AND COMPANY | ave Engineers 
Gibbs Building 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


nage and Irrigation Developmer 














GO SOUTH! 
Timber, Coal, Iron, Ranch, Phosphate, Other Proper- 
For Sale ties, Southern States, West Indies, Mexico. 
SOUTHERN STATES DEVELOPMENT CO. 
(Brokers) GEO. B. EDWARDS, Prest. 
Tribune Building NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Negotiations, Investigations, Settlements ; 
Purchases of Property, Information 


E. M. JONES, Mining Engineer 
Reports on Coal and Iron Ore Properties. 
Purchasers secured for properties of unquestioned merit 


1023-4 James Building - - Chattanooga, Tennessee 











F. G. PROUTT, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer 


Main 1998; Walnut 1194 


Room 374 Randolph Building 


Member American Institute Electrical Engineer 


Memphis, Tennessee 














Timber—Cut over Land— Farms 


Our illustrated book, ‘‘The Golden Opporiunity Piace,’’ describes 
in detail the Mississippi Delta where cur holdings are located. It 
will be sent gratis upon request to anyone who may be interested 
in Southern lands. 


BARNEY & HINES, Inc. 
Central Bank Bldg. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


LABORATORIES 
P. W. HOLTZENDORFF, B. A. 
Analytical Chemist and Bacteriologist 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Water analy initary, | 


418-419 Memphis Trust Bldg. 














The Brown Realty Company 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Cut-over Lands, Farms, Timber Lands and City Properties 
in North Florida. Write us for lists and prices of lands in 
this fast growing section. 


LAKE CITY FLORIDA 


S. GUY SMITH 
Architectural and Concrete Engineering 


JONESBORO - - - - ARKANSAS 








ARDNER & HOWE _ E®gineers 
M. A. S.C. E. A.M.A.S.C E. Reinforced 
Concrete 


PORTER BUILDING MEMPHIS, TENN 

















“C” Manly Smith 


DUBLIN, GA. 


GEORGIA FARMS and TIMBER LANDS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL TRACTS 


FOHS & GARDNER 
COMMERCIAL GEOLOGY AND MINING 


C. E. SHEARER 


ENGINEERING Structural Engineer 
F. Julius Fohs Jas. H. Gardner, Ph.D. 5 
Investigations of Coal, Oil and Mineral Prop- DESIGN \ Warel ses, Power Plants 
erties. Plans for Development DETAIL Skyscraper Frames, Factories 


callie 
Suite 300 Secu r Tru uilding - on ridges is 
“ LEXINGTON. KY ™ INSPECT ( Bridges Memphis, Tenn. 

















CRAVEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS 
C. E, FOY, Prest. and Mgr. 


81 S. Front St. : - NEWBERN, N. C. 








LAGARDE HYDRATED LIME 


HIGH CALCIUM 
Prepared especially for chemical purposes. It is the most economical 
way for any user of lime to handle the product. 
All impurities are eliminated by special air separation process so as to 
assure greatest efficiency. 


LAGARDE LIME ©® STONE CO. 
Works: Lagarde, Ala. ANNISTON, ALA. 











WHY WASTE FUEL? 


You can make a big saving in fuel and get more efficiency 
plant by using our Asbestos Magnesia Pipe Covering. 


fy , \ 
fron 


Southern Pipe Covering Co. 
Pipe Covering, Packings, Roofing, Beaver Board, etc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Froehling & Robertson 


Richmond Testing Laboratory 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


and Chemical Engineers. 


Chemical and bacteriological tests of domestic and public 


water supplies. 


Analyses of mineral and boiler waters, coal, coke, food 


products, ores, ete. 


Specialists on Cement and Concrete materials; inspection of 
cement at mills before shipment. 

Analysis and tests of Asphalt and other bituminous road 
materials. 

Physical tests of iron, steel and other metals. 

Design and erection of water softening plants. 


Examinations and reports on mineral properties. 


Office and Laboratories 


2 N. 9th Street RICHMOND, VA. 





B. Parks Rucker 


Member Amer. Inst. Elec. Engrs., Amer. Soc. Mech. Engrs., Ener. 


Association of the South 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Consulting and Constructing 


Engineer 
ELECTRICAL_MECHANICAL—HYDRAULIC 


Design and Installation of Power and Lighting Plants, 


Transmission Lines, Industrial Power, etc. 


Besides work in other sections, have designed 
and installed over four score power and lighting 
systems in the South. in 1912, in addition to 
other work, designed and built steam turbine 
power and lighting systems at Macon, Ga., 
Charlotte and Rocky Mount, N. C., hydro-electric 
power systems at Rutherfordton and Avalon, N. 
C., Chesterfield, S. C. 








The ENGINEER 


The South’s 
Greatest Asset 


SOLOMON-NORCROSS CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


ATLANTA, GA. 








ITE, HALLOYSITE and similar minerals in the South have proven 
the basis for many profitable industries, some of them located in 
other parts ofthe country. 

There are important and valuable deposits of these materials awaiting 
further development. The increasing demand and new uses for these 
substances make certain a constant and profitable market for them when 
properly prepared to meet the demands of the consumer. 

We have had large experience in the South along the lines: first, of 
examining and reporting upon the quantity and quality of mineral 
products; second, of designing and supervising the constuction of the 
necessary plants to put these raw materials on the market in their most 
profitable form. 

We have also specialized on the developing of chemical processes in 
which these materials are used 

We offer our services for work ofthe character indicated above and are 
in a position to advise capitalists looking into such industries, also the 
owners and operators of properties as to the most available and profitabie 
manner in which to process their material. We invite correspondence on 
any phase of these subjects. 


EMORY «& EISENBREY 
Civil, Chemical and Industrial Engineers 


PHILADELPHIA 


Tn deposits of KAOLIN, FULLER'S EARTH, SILICA, TALC, BAUX- 


2 South 15th Street 








Brett Engineering ¢& Contracting Co. 


WILSON, N. C. 


Consulting Engineers——-General Contractors 








PIONEERS IN THE RECLAMATION OF SOUTHERN SWAMP 
LAND 


We Are Prepared to Finance and Construct Any Good Drainage Project. Write Us. 
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Foster-Creighton-Gould Waterworks, Electric Lights 


Co. Sanitary Sewers 
ENGINEERS 


General Contractors 
QO U AR R Y M E N Mean health, comfort and growth for any 


municipality when intelligently handled. 


NASHVILLE, Ss " TENN. By our plan of designing, financing, con- 


structing and operating complete sys- 





Products and Services Exceptional Facilities 
. tems, we can show any town that wants 
Quarriers of Oolitic Limestone, We have permanently em- _ ; 
known as “Darlington” Lime- ployed superintendents of long to grow, municipal improvements pay. 
experience and proven ability. Let us send list of cities and small towns 


stone, dimension and building 
‘ Wit their experie » ¢ r , . 
stene, also fluxing and crushed h theit _— erlence and < . in all parts of the South (over 300) plants 
ae complete equipment, we are in 
rtone r 

a position to do steel work at we have built. Kerosene or gasoline 


We make a specialty of steel t} 5 in as ; 
1e lowest figure. lights, surface wells and country sanita- 


and concrete construction, in- 


cluding Buildings, Bridges, Concrete Construction 


Foundations and Steel Erec- 


tion were all right 50 years ago—but no 


We are fully equipped in ex- normal town of 600 population or over 





saateaas perience and machinery for plain can afford this now. 
and reinforced concrete con- 
Steel Construction struction. 
The Foster - Creighton - Gould Crushed Stone 


Co. is a consolidation of Foster ” f 
aga : ‘ m With Crushers at Columbia 
& Creighton Co., with 25 years - i + 
; ee ; and Newson, Tenn., and Rock- 24 . 
of experience in the general con . : 
pe . ~ ; wood, Ala., with a total daily ca- 
business, Suite 1407-8-9-10-11-12-13 14-15-16-17 


tracting an juarry F p 
ractin d= quarry pacity of 2000 yards, we are in 


and The Gould Construction Co., a position to furnish the best : a . P 
with 40 vears’ —erlence : THIRD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
vith 20 years experience in grade of crushed stone for any 

Stcel Construction, Railroad and purpose in the States of Tennes ATLANTA. GA 

Highway Bridges, and in build- see, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala , : 

ings of various designs bama and Georgia 

















WILLARD-BOGGS & CO. 


General Contractors 








SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT 
RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILDINGS 


IN THE BUSINESS OVER THIRTY YEARS 
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Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 25,000 Spindles, 600 Looms. 


J. E. SIRRINE 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 




















TW 


Fiske-Carter Construction Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Office, Greenville, S. C. 





Some of the Construction Work done 
by this Company 





BOSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Waltham, Mass. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Contractors 


Clinton, Mass. 
LUDLOW MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATES 


WEST END THREAD CO., ee and Builders 


Millbury, Mass. 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


WESTERLY SHIRT CO., Neate tea OF ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS IN WOOD, STEEL OR 
REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING CO., REINFORCED CONCRETE 
cee eanee Go. Worcester, Mass. | 


ERWIN COTTON MILLS, seeoegaiadion Textile Mill Construction 


West Durham, N. C. 


SPARTAN MILLS, A SPECIALTY 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
WOODSIDE COTTON MILLS, 

Greenville, S. C. 
CHESNEE MILLS, WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 

Chesnee, S. C. 
OAKLAND COTTON MILLS, 

Newberry, S.C. 


roxawar mus, Nome Fiske-Carter Construction 
— Rhodhiss, N. C. Company 


THAYER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Charlotte, N. C. ° . 
DUNCAN MILLS, M “om Worcester, Massachusetts Greenville, South Carolina 
reenviille, ° e _ 
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NATIONAL HIGHWAY BRIDGE 


MECKLENBURG-GASTON COUNTIES 

















— AN ASSET —— 


Expenditures for Private or Public Improvements are an Asset if they are of Perma- 
nent Character. 
What has enhanced property more than permanent structures? 
WHY THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY BRIDGE WAS BUILT OF CONCRETE: 
The lines and beauty excelled that of any other type or class of bridge. 
Flood resistance was absolutely necessary, and long spans to give open waterway. 
To be noiseless and without vibration. 
To carry heavy load. 
To save a yearly cost of $2800.00 for maintenance. 


No painting, reflooring, riveting. 


We are Specially Equipped and Organized to Cc. W. REQUARTH CO. 
Construct 
CONCRETE 


REINFORCED CONCRETE BRIDGES 
ENGINEERING— CONSTRUCTION 


| HEAVY FOUNDATIONS 
DAMS, RESERVOIRS Main Office—CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















° T. C. PARKER, President r. C. PARKER, JR., Secretary 
T | ] aN e d T a | ) 1 t eC J. L. Brooks, Vice-President F. H. ASTIN, Treasurer 
H.S. GiBpBONEY, Chief Engineer 


B. E. Brooks, Gen’! Manager 


In Large or Small Quantities 


For Concrete Work Parker-Brooks 


————§AND —— 


Railroad Ballast Construction 
Co. 


WE WILL INSTALL ONE 


OF THE LARGEST 
CONTRACTORS 











CRUSHERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, CAPAC- 
ITY 3000 TONS PER DAY 














Macon, Georgia 


Write for Prices Office, Greenville, S. C. 


309-311 Masonic Temple 


MACON STONE SUPPLY CO. 
T. C. PARKER, Pres. MACON, GA. 
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1 We are offen agked 





je “Why do you nof use “i 








tp Sq Windmills fer drainin$ see 28 
yc AS Tsouisiana [sands , ae $e, 








er 


In 1912 A.M Lsockelf 3 €.,Istd, sold or installed 
Centrifugal Pumping Planty fer Irrigation esa 
Drainage havin a combined pumping capacily 
of 1,000,000 gals. Per minule... 


SALES IN _ 1912. The above slightly understates 
the facts as since it was written the 
total has been brought up to 1,192,000 
GPM. This is equivalent to a flow of 








Location 
American Rio Grande Land 


Size Centrifuge! Pump 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 














and Irrigation Co., 2-60” units bic f 4 ¢ 4 
: 2,648 cubic feet per second, or if state 
American Rio Grande Land . . - with : k 
and Irrigation Co., 1-45” unit So: eas rialeab agains 
A Rio Grand pumping plants, is a combined capacity 
merican Rio Grande Land — of 1,716,000,000 gallons per day. 
and Irrigation Co., 1-16” unit . 
. These plants pump against heads 
a 8 a Land and 1-20" uni of from five to fifty feet. 
erigation Vo. eV unit The combined horse power is 
Louisiana Rio Grande 10,318. 
Canal Co. 1-30" unit The annual cost of fuel varies 
Louisiana Rio Grande from 15 cts. to $1.15 per acre, depend- 
Canal Co. 1-36" unit we) ing upon the lift, size of plant, crop, ete. 
Levisians Rie Granade A number of these plants are 
Canal Co. 2-60" units located where gravity irrigation would 
Garwood fenaction Co 1:36" wats ni orca but it is better guage 
~ ~ re 5 r ru nservation to spen 
San Jacinto Rice Co 1-36" unit Photo Copyright by H. J. Harvey. N.O ee pemedecag tea ur " a 
L Mead C ».48" on this amount for fuel than to put in 
ouisiana Mez 2- 
la eadows Co....2-48" units Pumping Plant No. |, Avoca Drainage @Xpensive dams on which the interest 
Harlem Plantation 1-24" unit erm = vse poh - eect alone would amount to a greater annual 
S: , 2 Sin orthington Fump direct connecte 
se gy Agricola del Rio i ‘ to Cross Compound Hamilton Corliss Engine tax per acre. 
ve 4-60” units Deane Jet Condenser Respectfully submitted, 
. 3 ! 
Compania Agricola del Rio on & See eee A.M. LOCKETT & CO., Ltd. 
. “s Weber Reinforced Concrete Chimney : 
ravo.. 1-36" unit Lockett Fuel Oil Equipment. New Orleans. 


To do this same work would require 
6286 Picturesque Dulch Windmills. 
=e A.M. BOCKET T a@., td agers 


Contracting Mechanical Engineers.) 4, 


ee | vrew Ovlexans, La. Housfon 
































Par 
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— TAITAY fon 
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OAKUM 


Manufacturers of 
Carded and Machine Spun 
Merine and Plumbers Oakum 


Caulking Cotton 


BALTIMORE OAKUM COMPANY 


Established 1872 


For Sale by All Dealers BALTIMORE, MD. 








Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 


We have heated and ventilated more buildings 
in the South than any other firm. 
All our work is fully guaranteed. 


THE PECK-HAMMOND company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


L. M. HAMMOND 


S. F. RICHARDS 
President Secretary 











Tell us your wants. We can 
please you, and our prices are 
interesting. 


STEEL BRIDGES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ROAD MACHINERY Write nearest office. 


AUSTIN BROTHERS 


Contractors— Manufacturers 
DALLAS, TEXAS ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











ICE MAKING 


As engineers we act in an advisory ¢a- 
pacity, representing the owner in every 
detail from the preliminary investigation 
to the final settlement. 








As contractors we will undertake the 
erection of the building and installation 
of machinery, delivering a completed, 
operating plant to the owner. 





TAIT-NORDMEYER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Liggett Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 











As managers we will assume charge of 
unprofitable plants and place them on a 
paying basis. 

We are familiar with the best and latest 
practice all over the world. 

We shall be glad to advise with com- 
panies organizing to manufacture ice, 
with companies having trouble with 
existing plants, and with companies 
needing adequate refrigeration. 


REFRIGERATION 





























SOUTHERN ASPHALT 
& CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Municipal Contractors 


Will accept bonds of Municipalities in payment for Engineering and Construction of Storm 


and Sanitary Sewerage and Street Paving of all descriptions. Users of the Celebrated 


Bermudez and Trinidad Lake Asphalts. 


References: All Banks of Birmingham. Address 


Southern Asphalt and Construction Co. 


EUGENE FIES, President and Treasurer 


814, 815, 816 American Trust Building 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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ATLANTIC, GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


NEW YORK 














SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
Contractors to the Federal Government 
Dredging River 
and and 
Filling, Harbor 
Land Improvements, 
Reclamation Deep 
Canals Waterways 
and and 
Port Works Ship Channels 








everywhere. 





We are especially equipped to execute all kinds of dredging and reclamation work 
in Southern waters and are now completing the Houston Ship Channel. 


Correspondence invited from Southern officials and corporate and private interests 








LARGEST PLANT 


MANILA, P. I. 


LONGEST EXPERIENCE 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


























Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 
Court 


City National Bank Building, 
meenity Muiding,. . .. 1... 


Falls City Construction 


Company 
Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








SOME OF OUR RECENT CONTRACTS 


ee a ae te Paducah, Ky. 
. Louisville, Ky. 


House, . Wadesboro, N.C. 
House, . Catlettsburg, Ky. 
House, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
House, Ft. Stockton, Tex. 
House, . Jonesboro, La. 
House, . Osceola, Ark. 
House, . Bradentown Fla. 
House, . Lexington, Neb. 
House, . Logan, W. Va. 
House, . Hamlin, W. Va. 
House, . Fitzgerald, Ga. 
House, . Ocilla, Ga. 








We specialize in High-Class Fireproof Con- 
struction, and are in a position to assist in 
financing the construction of any sound 
building proposition. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








BUILDERS OF 


High-Grade 


Freight 
Elevators 
FOR 

EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Main Office and Wo 


LOUISVILLE 
KY. 


Abell Elevator Co. 


Passenger and 





rks 








Speedway Tyre Company 
INC. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








All Kinds of Pneumatic and 
Solid Vehicle Tires 
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Hin 2 
5G ails et 


OTIS ELEVATORS 
IN THE SOUTH 


The South—the land of golden opportunities—is erecting splendid office 
buildings, great factories and luxurious hotels to accomodate its expanding 
business. 
The busy buildings which serve hundreds of hurrying men and women day 
in and day out, must have good Elevators. For onthe regular, uninterrupted 
running of the Elevators depends the circulation of humanity within. 
All that’s good in Elevators—safety, structural strength, material excellence, 
and the correct basic mechanical principles—is embodied in Otis Elevators. 
You men who are helping to build the South should know more about Otis 
Elevators. 
Here are shown just a few buildings in the South which are equipped with 
Otis Elevators:— 
1—Third National Bank Rldg.. Atlanta, Ga 
m,. Ar ‘ts 
nd, \ 
John Kevan ‘ es, Archites 
First National Bank Bldg., Rik 
Alfred ©, Bossom, | 
Clinton & Russ« j Associate 
Hotel Paso del Norte, El Paso 

lro l Are t 


rost «& rost 
American Trust & Savings Bank B 


rexas 


mingham, Ala, 
Mowbray & Uffinger 
W. L. Welton, 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street 
NEW YORK 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN CITIES. 


| bad ~ 
j Associa \ 
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DOUBLE-INTERLOCKING | 
ROOFING TILE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING TILE COMPANY 
LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
ROPER & STRAUSS CO., 702 Forsyth Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


ELEVATORS It Has No Equal 


Our orders in January, 1913, will more than double any January 



















































































since we have been in business. A large part of these orders 
are from people who have used our elevators before. For Concrete Work, Roofing, or 
We believe we are not only keeping up with the procession, but ° ° 
that we are some distance in the lead in the way of latest and Road Building 


most improved and Fool Proof Elevators. 





We can give you anything in the elevator line. 





PRICES REASONABLE, 


. 'HE various sizes of Blast Furnace % 
| Moffatt Machinery Manufacturing Slag produced by us, for uses 
C above specified, are not only far su- 

O perior to stone or gravel, but much 

CHARLOTTE. N. C. cheaper. Slag shows a much greater z 

crushing strength. z 











= us have an opportunity of prov- 
ing these facts to you through re- 
ports obtained by unquestioned sources, 


F izt¢ E SCa p S such as are recognized authorities the 


world over. 


The one really safe 


For schools, asylums, hospitals, ete. 


The Kirker-Bender Spiral E are the largest Shippers of 
Slid Blast Furnace Slag in the United 
ide States. 


More than 200 people may slide through it each Slag is impervious to moisture. 
minute with absolute safety. 

Covered by eight patents. In use all over the 
United Svates. 


Dow Wire & Iron Works BIRMINGHAM SLAG COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


























AMERICAN ELEVATORS: evervwatre 


NINE IN OPERATION IN THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY BUILDING, INCLUDING BOTH HIGH SPEED PASSENGER 
AND HEAVY DUTY FREIGHT TYPES. 
The Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, has three Tandem Traction Type; the Hotel Washington, Indianapolis, has two; the Katy Office 
Building at Dallas has two, and the State Capitol, Des Moines, Iowa, has two. 








awe = 5 = 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO, Louisville, Ky. Yteghirgmararaae eet 
C C oe y fee ceo oe 


a IN THE TRUST =/-l- : zee EF 


BE EL EE ee EE ES. Syeda Taree EE IEE (EE TEE Jee (be BE fee fee Ee | ig FF Pee 
| | | 4 ic 3) Veta a; = se) | zt se! = = ele as a su a et Bon es = $ ry a Sth th gts ft | 


tate ee. 


ae MOUSE OFFICE BvILDING 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO.’S OFFICE BUILDING AND DEPOT, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ROANOKE PLANT 


\ IR( , IN] Bridge and Iron Company 
General Offices - ROANOKE, VA. 


Contracting Offices: Atlanta Memphis New Orleans 


























MEMPHIS PLANT 





The Works that have produced the longest Bridges, the tallest Buildings and many 
of the largest Industrial Structures in the South during the past twenty years 

















ATLANTA OFFICE AND PLANT—Beam and Stock Yard in Rear 
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THESE 4 


STAND FOR 
Expanded Metal 






an 
AS 


» 


Naty 
WR 


\ wr 
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Talk is Cheap—Poor Reinforcing is Costly 


No matter what the construction—sewer work, bridge flooring, factory buildings— 
ECONO STEEL REINFORCING is the strongest and most durable concrete reinforce- 
ment that you can buy. 

No one has time for “hot air” and generalities, but every business man is alert 


THESE DEALERS 
HANDLE OUR GOODS 


when “Economy” and “Efficiency” are mentioned. Here are a few hard hitting reasons IN YOUR 

why ECONO STEEL REINFORCING is “BEST:” LOCALITY 
1. The “Diamond Mesh” of ECONO STEEL REINFORCING distributes the load 

instead of allowing one or two bars to carry it all, as in bar construction. ATLANTA, GA, 


R. O. Campbell Coal Co 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Walter Tips. 
BALTIMORE, MD 


2. ECONO STEEL REINFORCING is made by a process which “draws” the strands, 
producing results similar to the “drawing” of steel wire. This adds to its strength with- 
out making it brittle, as Econo is manufactured from medium carbon steel. 


3. One man can lay ECONO STEEL REINFORCING, because it comes in flat, non- T. A. Hyson. 
curling sheets that can be put down without tying, stapling or spacing. DALLAS, TEXAS 
Moore «& Co. 


XXth Century Metal Lath me Rte 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
I>. R. Weaver. 
(ACID RESISTING) IIOUSTON. TENAS. 


The Lath that Lasts “aa, 


r y ° , W. Curry Sons Co 
There are many reasons why 20TH CENTURY LATH is best by test of time and LITTLE ROCK ARK 
4 ate Ak « ly 





aie E. L. Rodgers Co 
1. It is made from U. S. Standard Gauge MEMPHIS, TENN 
Sheets. Fischer Lime & Cement ¢ 
= NEW ORLEANS, LA 
9 — . ce I , 
2. It never disintegrates. Bop -scvcromnay- Aone 
J. J. Clarke Co. 


3. The plaster “Keys” to the mesh so tightly 


that it never comes off. LOUISVILLE, RY 


Dehler Bros, 
1. Furnished coated with best grade of elec- 


. e ° 7 ‘LE 74 TO 
trolysis-proof carbon paint. a a 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 
907 Old Colony Building, Chicago, III. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Expanded Metal in the World 
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1! PRODUCTS 


THE BEST IN 
Construction 





















Its the Mesh that Makes the Plaster Stick 


No matter whether it is used on big public buildings or on private residences, KNO- 
BURN METAL LATH never comes off. 


The plaster is literally “keyed” to the mesh. Here are a few more of the many points 


THESE DEALERS of superiority that give KNO-BURN METAL LATH its pre-eminence: 
HANDLE OUR GOODS 1. KNO-BURN METAL LATH does not sag or buckle. It can be used on 16” center 
IN YOUR spacing of studding. 
LOCALITY 2. KNO-BURN METAL LATH has no corrugations or ribs. This makes the appli- 
cation of the plaster easy and the imbedment of the lath certain. 
one TA, 3. KNO-BURN METAL LATH is made from United States Standard Gauge sheets 
“ porte msg ined and is shipped plain, coated with electrolysis-proof paint, or galranized after expansion 
satchelder & Collins : . . - rs fs 
with highest grade of prime Western Spelter. 
ee oe 4. KNO-BURN METAL LATH is absolutely fire and weather proof. 


Southern Steel Products Co 


inven, es Kno-Fur Metal Lath 


Marshall & Spencer Co 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
isbur (NO FURRING STRIPS) 


: It’s the “U”-Shaped Rib 


KNO-FUR EXPANDED METAL LATH is the practical result of a big idea. 





SHREVEPORT, LA 
Bernstein Bros 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA 


St. Petersburg Navelty Works, . . , 

1. It makes furring strips unnecessary. 

TAMPA, FLA . . 
W. R. Fuller. 2. Its “U-shaped rib imbeds itself in the plaster with equal ease whether plastered 


on one or both sides. 










WASIIINGTON, D. ©. 
Rudolph West Ilardware Co : — 
De Sa 3. The meshwork ribs are smail trusses tate >< ) 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, similar in construction to a steel bridge truss. ~~ 3 
Ilvde Park Supply Co mens . a +o Bes : ' > Oar oe — * 
This gives extreme rigidity and permits of 24 wo <>: > 
WILMINGTON, N. C center spacing. = @ oe. r 
Rodger Moore's Sons p : , 3 : <<)" a“ } 

1. It is acid resisting, and cut from U. 8S. Sue 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 77 TO Standard gauge sheets. pose l 
eS 










Yrersyrruyr AO 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. SESS | 
907 Old Colony Building, Chicago, III. SEE SS 
SESE j 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Expanded Metal in the World 
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The Reinforced Concrete Cotton Warehouse 
Affords Maximum Concentration 
of Cotton Values 


























Nearly thirty-five acres of reinforced concrete buildings make the 
plant of the Memphis Terminal Corporation one of the largest 
cotton plants inthe world. Concrete construction made possible this 
immense concentration of cotton values by segregating the values and 
securing the lowest possible insurance rate. These buildings have 
been constructed at different times—partly by the owners and partly 
by contractors. The last addition of some fourteen acres of build- 
ings was just completed by the General Unit Construction Company. 








a Se See 

oe WR aS Mase 

Bus Patented in U S. and 25H 
ay Foreign Countries 





Over two million square feet of “Unit-Bilt’’ reinforced concrete 
buildings demonstrate the accuracy, strength and attractive appear- 
ance produced by “Unit-Bilt’” methods. Among these structures 
are the largest fireproof cotton mill in the Southwest, one of the 
largest electric car barns in the world, railroad round-houses, fac- 
tories and warehouses for many large corporations. 


We solicit inquiries from architects, engineers and owners. 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 
724 CHESTNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





New York Chicago Houston San Francisco Mexico City 
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The SUNLIGHTNESS, 
FIREPROOFNESS © 
ECONOMY and 
TIMEPROOFNESS 


lhe, 


mi ie saln 5 


~ eene oET 


Carleton Shirt Factory, St. Louis, Mo. 


of | 


SOLID STEEL WINDOWS 





Interior View of Same 


The Right Illumination of Modern Mills 


The world moves apace. And in noth- 
ing has there been truer advancement than 
in mill construction. 


The mills of other days were, as a 
whole, insanitary, short-lived, poorly light- 
ed— with wooden sashes that invited fire, 
that helped spread fire, that burned like 
tinder. 


How many mill owners, uninsured, or 
poorly protected, have seen their plants go 
up ina single night because of the old-fash- 
ioned wood sash which was no protection 
from flames either within or without! 


The mill of the New Century shows 
forethought and protection in every portion 
of its design and equipment. 


Particularly are the windows looked to. 
Fenestra Solid Steel Sash has demon- 
strated its convenience, true economy and 
safety in leading mills and factories all over 


the country. 


Textile institutions require light. Not 


stray shafts of light, but a flood of illumi- 
It means better, healthier workers. 
It means 


nation. 
It means prevention of accident. 
saving through mistakes, which are abso- 
lutely prevent in poorly 
lighted workrooms. 


impossible to 


Fenestra Walls not only let in the sun- 
They 
They 


light and cheer of the great outdoors. 
mean clear-eyed, ambitious workers. 
pay for themselves in increased loyalty— 
increased willing productiveness of your 
mill people. They have wonderful lasting 
quality that make them far cheaper in the 
end than the old style sash. 


We carry in stock a range of inter- 
changeable bars which embrace 300 stand- 
ard types and sizes. This simplifies every 
detail of your building operations, and is 
welcomed by every painstaking architect. 


Let us send you our new Textile Mill 
Folder. 
you advice proven by a long experience in 
modern mill lighting as well as to be of as- 


We will also be pleased to give 


sistance to your architects and engineers 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Department M, Detroit, Michigan 





For TEXTILE MILLS, 
SILK MILLS, 
COTTON MILLS, 
WOOLEN MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES 


2986? 
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The Richmond Adjustable Window 


The Perfection of Window Development 
Meets Every Conceivable Demand 








Adapted to any kind of building—office, industrial, residential, ete. Some of its vital advantages are satisfactory ventilation 
in bad or good weather, facility for cleaning and burglary protection, and with all it is just as simple in operation as the 
ordinary window. 


The following installations show that its adaptation to various buildings 








s unlimited 


























The Times-Dispatch Building Saws iia eee ...Richmond, Va. 
Shepherd's Ice Cream Factory sn Richmond, Va. 
W. A. Chesterman’'s Office Building.......... : ......-Riechmond, Va. 
Kain’s Flat Building... Pied rane can ... Richmond, Va 
Five Residences, Shepherd and Grace Streets... ; ....Richmond, Va. 
Office of the Health Department aan ters : ...Richmond, Va. 
Allen & Ginter Office ey a ..Richmond, Va. 
Chamber of Commerce. .Richmond, Va 
Bellevue School......... ‘ ee ; ... Richmond, Va. 
Dr. Chas, Labenberg’s Residence . ..Richmond, Va. 
M. L. Isbell's ryt ..Richmond, Va. 
International Harvester Co.'s Offic: er ...-Richmond, Va. 
I. Kaufman's Residence ; .......-Richmond, Va. 
Manufacturers Record Building Stk ... Baltimore, Md. 
Colorado Building.... ai Waipwiedarta < wate dieme ene Ore. i So. 
Office of the Supervising Architect of the United States..Washington, D. C. 
Sibley Hospital.......... p .. Washington, D. C. 
Stevens Publie School Washington, D. C. 
M. J. Fadeley’s Residence Lakeland, Fla. 
S. R. Weems’ Residences ee : och Sa, "OE: 
DIEFUSED VENTILATION, ANY State and City Hospital. Dallas, Tex. SHOWS HOW EASILY Bovil 


DESIRED PER CENT. Beech Grove Hospital a dis Pere ll SASHES CAN BE WASHED 


PROM THE INSIDE 








Ty 


senate \ 
=— =. \\ es 
SS 


seu 


fas 

















lik NEW TOME OF TITHE MANUFACTURERS RECORD IS EQUIPPED WITIL THE RICHMOND WINDOWS, 


Everyone interested in windows and ventilation will be interested in the Richmond Window. 
Our illustrated catalogue will be gladly sent on request. It explains the window in detail. 


National Adjustable Window Corporation 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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¢ Atlanta Steel Company~ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Open Hearth Steel Products 


Round, Square and Square Twisted Reinforcing Bars, 
Hoops, Bands, and Cotton Ties 


Wire Nails, Barb Wire, Market Wire, Plain and Galvanized Wire, 
and Woven Wire Fencing 


WE CARRY LARGE STOCKS AND MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Send us your inquiries and orders. Our prices are always right 


WRITE US ABOUT STEEL BARS FOR CONCRETE iREINFORCEMENT 
SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


ATLANTA STEEL CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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HOT .«€ “> AIR 
We esign BOD Pe ere e TENSE ad 

abricate CAN BE mew. ROSEXTOR- 3 READILY 
and Byrect REMOVED : 2 BY USING 
Rose Top Ventilators 
Stairways Gates GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 
Elevator Enclosures Railings: WE MAKE $44 TINNERS’ TOOLS 
Store Fronts Fences THAT STAND ESSE EES THE TEST. 

Fire Escapes Doors | 

West Lee Street 
Balconies Window Guards Danzer Metal Works j:acerstown, mp. 
Area Gratings Cellar Doors 

Nickerson Patent Double Lock Joint 













COLUMNS 


Porch Interior Pergola 
BUILT TO STAY 
ARCHITECTURALLY CORRECT 


OUR HOBBY —First-class Columns at Right Prices. Send list of 
your needs and let us quote you prices. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Also, STRUCTURAL STEEL AND CAST-IRON 
WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





We are at all times pleased to 
furnish designs and estimates 





Our Factory is the Home of Good Columns 


Also all kinds of Interior Trim to detail 


Chesapeake Iron Works 


Nickerson Manufacturing Co. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Casre Avoress WOOD" 
Te LE PHONE CONNECTIONS 
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TENNESSEE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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SALES OFFICE 
6™ FLOOR ROOMS NC 60910 !2 


CONTINENTAL BUILIING 


, ye wre: Md, 















































FIREPROOF OFFICE BUILDING ERECTED WHOLESALE—RETAIL 
OF 
SASH, DOORS, BLINDS 
HOLLOW TILE FIREPROOFING sss Aieiaiaammatiaie: mies 
TILE Hard- 
Mantels ware 
Grates Lighting 
Fixtures 
ant) Dae , 
TOT aD a > ee rae bE) me 
wy REX ‘Se * meen 
4 ay 8 re... our —— 
Roofing Paints 
_ Oils 
Building and 
The above office building of the North Birmingham Fire Brick Pp Var- 
& Proofing Co. of Birmingham. Ala.. erected of hollow tile man apers f 
ufactured by them, This building is ABSOLUTELY FIRE nishes 
PROO, as there is not a piece of wood in the construction 
the doors and windows are metal—while the floors are of = 
ceramic tile—the building is steam heated. 
or otlice buildings and residences there is no better mate 
rial than HOLLOW TILE FIREPROOFING. Handsome cata 
logue will be mailed to responsible parties upen request . WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Address . . . 
Norfolk Building Supplies Corp. 
North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Co. Successors to FRANK T. CLARK CO., Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. NORFOLK, VA. 




















YELLOW YELLOW 
PINE PINE 


KAUL 


LUMBER 
CO. 


B/RM/INGHAM ALA 


Ask your dealer for the “KAUL KIND” 


FRAMING FLOORING 


TIMBERS CEILING 
LATH and SHINGLES FINISHING 
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Massee & Felton Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 


Own and Operate a Large Modern Band Saw Mill 


— with Band Resaw, 


CUTTING FIFTEEN MILLION FEET 


Hardwood Lumber Per Year, 


Specializing on 


RED GUM, Plain and Quarter-Sawed, 


ALSO 


OAK, Plain and Quarter-Sawed. 


Dry Stock List and Quotations on 


Application 


= ALSO MANUFACTURE —— 


GUM TRIM and Moldings 
OAK TRIM and Moldings 


In Stock Lengths or Cut Lengths 


a Either Machine Sanded, or Plain 





7] Machine Run. 








Get Our Prices and See Our Stock Before You Buy 


| MILL AND OFFICE 


MACON, GA. 
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Progress Photograph of Goat Rock Development of the Columbus Power Company, Columbus, Ga. 














J. 





150,000 Bbls. 
“STAN DARD” 


Portland Cement 


Used in Construction 











A FEW OTHER IMPORTANT USERS OF STANDARD PORTLAND CEMENT 


T. C. 1. @ R. R. Co., Ensley, Ala. . 300,000 Bbls. 
L. @& N. Ry. Co. ; j ; 100,000 
Ala. Power Co. . ‘ , : 120,000 


So. Ry., C. of Ga., I. C. Ry., A. G. S. 
Ry., S. A. L. Ry., A. GC. L. Ry. 150,000 “ 








THE STANDARD OF THE SOUTH 


Manufactured by 


Standard Portland Cement Co. 


I McCANTS Sales Office Works 
Sales Mer. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. LEEDS, ALA. 
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TRADE 


MAR 




















CLINCHFIELD 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
NEW STANDARD OF THE SOUTH 











A GENUINE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


Unexcelled in Quality Uniform in Color 


High Tensile Strength and Durability 


























CAPACITY DOUBLED 


Over 500,000 Bbls. Being Used in 3 Dams 


Accepted by the Most Exacting Engineers 











OFFICE AND MILLS 














KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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Tennessee’s Foremost Brick Plant 


ON THE CLINCHFIELD RAILWAY DAILY CAPACITY 100,000 

















KINGSPORT BRICK: The New Standard of the South 


A Standard Shale Brick 











Minimum moisture absorption. Large size and side cut: affording best surface for mortar. 
All hard and of greatest density and strength. Least breakage in transit and handling. 








RECENT STRUCTURES 
BUILT OF 
KINGSPORT 


SELECTED RED BRICK 


























Marion College for Women, Marion, Virginia 
KINGSPORT STEELITE 


A VITRIFIED BRICK IN GRAY AND DARK STEEL HARMONIES; A 





MOST BEAUTIFUL BRICK FOR FLEMISH BOND CONSTRUCTION 








KINGSPORT SELECTED REDS KINGSPORT RUFTEX 
A DISTINCT ADVANTAGE IN FORM AND BEAUTY PERSIAN RAINBOW COMBINATIONS: 
OVER PRESSED BRICK AND AT LESS COST. ARTISTIC EFFECTS AND VERY POPULAR. 
PROMPT DELIVERIES SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


KINGSPORT BRICK CORPORATION 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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Five Good Reasons Why You Should Use 
Brick For That New Home You 
Are Going to Build 


No. 1—The Beauty of a Brick House S No. 2—The Dignity of a Brick House 








aia , a) Houses of Brick command respect. 
(a) The colors of Brick are unique. (a) : 


(b) It looks substantial and permanent. 


> variety is ¢ st e ss: reds, 1 . . 
(6) The variety is almost endless: reds There is nothing temporary about the 


yinks, browns, uff, purples, »S, , ».8 
pinks, browns, buff, purples, blue appearance of a Brick House. 


mottles, etc., of all shades. 
(c) It says to every passerby: 


(c) These colors are permanent. “Tam of Brick. I am built of honest 


(d) They are burned into the clay by in- material, well put together. I am not 
tense fire a sham or an imitation of anything. I 
am made to last.”’ 


No. 3—The Charm of a Brick House No. 4—The Brick House as_ an Asset 


(a) The Brick House beautiful to look at, 








(a) A good Brick House gathers charm , 
5. = comfortable to live in, easy to heat, 

with age. _ , ; 
free from excessive repairs and depre- 





ciation and not easily burned down, 


(b) A Brick House never blisters, settles 
or rots. It stands firm and unshaken 


cannot fail to be a good asset. 
as the years roll by. It defies the (b) The rich man builds his palace, the poor 


elements ; the walls mellow and soften man his cottage. Both look on the in- 


| VJ a 2 ivv er 2e s ‘er 2s Po “sé . ‘* 
in color. The ivy creeps over the sur vestment as ‘‘an anchor to windward 
Pa Ts} le . r} > IES . . . . 
face. The house blends with the trees, protecting the family from the cold 
y Tare > rree yrace ar ; . . . . 
the flowers, the green grass around it. winds of winter, and the adverse winds 
It seems to be a part of nature s own of Fortune. 
handiwork. It takes on a charming m ; 
(c) Either man or both may desire some 
old age. 7 
day to sell his house. If he has chosen 


(c) A Brick House never looks old. Some his Building Material wisely, his house 


of England’s brick houses were built will be a good asset quickly turned into 


cash, otherwise it will be a liability, 


AQRDAWD YVYOAT DOZHS-K OO 


over 300 years ago, yet they are more 


beautiful today than ever. ‘fa drug on the market.’’ 


No. 5—-The Cost of a Brick House 





Most people think that Brick is ‘‘too expensive.’’ This is the greatest mistake of all. 

The price of lumber has advanced until a house can be built with 8-inch solid brick walls for only a slight 
extra cost over frame. 

Not over 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. 





The difference is soon wasted by the painting and excessive repairs on a frame house. 

In a short time the Brick House has cost less than wood. We have the figures and can prove it. " 

However much the relative cost of brick and wood may vary in different localities, this basic principle is true 
practically everywhere. : 

The first cost and maintenance of a wooden house sooner or later exceeds the first cost and maintenance of a 
Brick House. 


Sibley-Menge Brick ¢& Coal Company 


Home Office, Brown -Marx Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


AGENCIES IN ALL LEADING CITIES OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES 
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Due to correct combinations of material 
and construction, and by careful study 
of the various working conditions we are 
prepared to furnish wire rope for any 
service that will give maximum results. 
For heavy duty we recommend our red 
strand 





(TRADE MARK REGISTERED) 


This grade of rope has great strength 
combined with unusual toughness and 
flexibility. Itis strong, safe and durable. 


All of our ropes, for whatever purpose, 
are made from highest quality material 
of the grade best adapted to a particular 
work, 


Agents in over 100 Cities. 


56 years in business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake San Francisco 


TSS SSSSSSsss 





Part II 





The world’s mightiest works 
depend upon 


“Yellow Strand” Wire Rope 








The Panama Canal, the marvel of engineering 
science; and the Woolworth Building, New York 
City, at this time the tallest office building in 
the world, each used the “Yellow Strand” Power 
Steel Rope manufactured by this company. 






LK 


7" ==GWSTERAND= 
= POWERSLEEE WEBB P Ee — 


For steam shovel and dredging work. 
For general contracting. 











For mines, quarries and logging camps. 
“YELLOW STRAND" gives universal satisfaction. 


For careful work, where an accident would in- 
volve great loss, “YELLOW STRAND" goes 
hand in hand with liability insurance, 


Our latest catalogue 84 is full of interesting 
argument and description. 
Mailed on request. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
805-809 North Main St. St. Louis Mo. 


Factories: Branch Offices: 
St. Louis, Mo. Established 1875 76 Warren St., New York 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle, Wash. 

















Twin Plants on 
Ohio River 
N. & W. 

C. & O. 
and 


B. & O. S. W. 
Railways 





Wire- 








The Peebles Paving Brick Co. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Daily 
Capacity 
100,000 
Block 





LICENSED MANUFACTURERS UNDER 


“DUNN PATENT” 


-~Cut — Lug — Block 























Pa 
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We Dry Lumber Bright and Soft—Without Check- 
ing or Case-hardening 


WITH 


Moore’s Moist Air Dry-Kiln 


34 years of practical experience in drying the 
different woods of the South. 





Showing Moore’s New Steel Foundation 


WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


L. Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 











“A Southern Mill for the 
Southern Trade” 


Guaranteed Qualities 


Galvanized Sheets Black Sheets 
Galvanized and Painted Roofing 
2! ,-inch Corrugated 
2-inch Corrugated 
1! ,-inch Corrugated 

2-V Crimped 

3-V Crimped 

Pressed Standing Seam 
Roll Roofing 

Brick Siding 

Rock Faced Siding 
Metal Shingles 


We carry an unlimited stock for immediate shipment. 


Fannin & McCullough Sheet Mill Co. 


Inccrporated 


ASHLAND, KY. 























“Pyrene” 
Fire Brick 


“Cravenette” 
Face Brick 









A 
NUPace 


“Ratine” 
Face Brick 





WE DUNWOODY 
RESIDENT 


7 _ 
URERS OF ALL GRADO 








“Cherokee Red” 
Face Brick 


Address: MACON, GA. 








“MURA-LIKE™ 


The ONLY permanent 
Flat Oil Paint 





THE SOUTH’S GREATEST ASSET 


Sole Manufacturers 


Atlantic Paint & Varnish Works 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 











DISTRIBUTOR IN NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 
HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. CO.’S PAINTS, VARNISHES, ETC 
IVORY ‘ t I’ ter ATLAS W t I’ l I ( t I I’ 

Ivory" W 11 I'las i t 1 4 l 
ter | 1 Shing SASH 
Plast “SOLD TITERN Chross In 
I'a Kt ELINDS 


\\ ght 


ORS 


~ | | 


WHITE ROCK” N Ve. © 
L | 
l 


l 
\ 
I 
I 

l I 

R NITING 1 SP \VrINs 
N 
l 

N 


tary L ' 
Ground Li tor Vitrified Cott ip 
St lard Brand Port nd bitt I’ 





WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR ANYTHING SPECIFIED ABOV! ASK 


B. F. WITHERS 


DISTRIBUTOR 


BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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American Steel .& Wire Company 
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New State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


Twenty-eight thousand tons of granite 
and twenty-three hundred tons of struc- 
tural steel were used in the construction 
of this building. 

All of this immense tonnage was han- 
dled by American Wire Rope. 

Every pound of rope steel made is care- 
fully analyzed and checked, and only such 
as conforms to our rigid tests ever is used 
for wire rope, whether of iron, crucible 
cast steel, extra strong crucible steel, plow 
steel, monitor steel or tico special steel. 

Equipped with Kaestner & Hecht eleva- 
tors using American Wire Rope. 





Cleveland, Western Reserve Bldg. 
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Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 


Over seven hundred thousand feet of 
our best grade rubber covered wire used 
in this building. 

Every foot is carefully inspected by us 
in the various stages of manufacture, and 
when completed is finally inspected by an 
authorized representative of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

We are prepared to furnish this wire in 
all sizes and conductors, both solid and 
flexible, from warehouses conveniently 
located for quick delivery to all parts of 
the country. 


SALES OFFICES 
Detroit, Foot of First St. 








(i Ne OE EB 


TT 
4 
& 


Chicago, 72 W. Adams St. 
New York, 30 Church St. Pittsburgh, Frick Bldg Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
Worcester, 94 Grove St. Buffalo, 337 Washington St. St. Louis, Third National Bank Bldg. 


120 Franklin St. 


Boston, 


San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 
Portland, Sixth and Alder Sts. 


United States Steel Products Company 
New York, 30 Church St. 


Pacific Coast Department 
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New Chicago @ Northwestern Depot, Chicago 


Three hundred and twenty thousand 
square feet of Triangle Mesh Concrete 
Reinforcement used. Triangle Mesh Con- 
crete Reinforcement is made from Cold 
Drawn Steel Wire. Tensile strength 85,- 
000 pounds per square inch. Furnished 
in rolls of 150, 200 and 300 feet long. 

We are now furnishing large quantities 
of this material for reinforcing concrete 
highways. 

“Engineer's Handbook of Concrete Re- 
inforcement”’ furnished free upon _ re- 
quest. 


St. Paul-Minneapolis, Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul 
Oklahoma City, State National Bank Bldg. 
Denver, First National Bank Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Walker Bank Bldg. 


Seattle, Fourth Ave. South and Connecticut St. 
Los Angeles, Jackson and Central Aves. 
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Water Cannot Penetrate 
Ceresitized Concrete 


Whether the concrete wall be six inches or six feet thick, 
proofed throughout the entire mass. 

The leading engineers in America and Europe recognize in CERESIT the 
most effective water resistant at the lowest possible cost. 

Well satisfied users of Ceresit attest to its waterproofing qualities. 


it is water- 





Defiance Cement Works 


Defiance, Ohio, Nov. 25, 1912. 


Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:— 

In your last letter you asked us to give our opinion of 
Ceresit. The biggest job was retaining walls for the Defiance 
Machine Works between the office and canal. They experi- 
mented with other waterproofing, but Ceresit was the only 
one that proved satisfactory. We use it also for plastering 
‘‘Silos,’’ cement cisterns and numerous other jobs. 

DEFIANCE CEMENT WORKS, 
John Schlembach, Prop. 


— 














HEARD NATIONAL BANK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
Foundations Waterproofed With Ceresit 


May be used with the positive assurance that it will keep water out of all concrete work on tunnels, founda 
tions, dams, reservoirs, swimming pools, ell ars, water tanks, water towers, walls, floors and roof 
Ceresit Waterproofing is a paste, whic h when mixed into the gauging water renders concrete and cement 


mortar impermeable to water and even dampness. 











Beware of imitations claimed to be just as good. Ceresit is sold =" PLEASE CUT OUT TH 
in packages labeled with our name for identification. REMINDER» 
Agents Wanted in Uno ed Te 
) ep ‘IN’ 
CERESIT WATERPROOFING CO. ‘CHICAGO a! 
Main Office: 82 W. Adams St. Branches |1)18 Chestnut St. Philadel Ceresit iisnaueiien Co. 
Ceresit Factories are Located in Chicago; Unna, Westphalia, Germany; London; Paris; Vienna; St. Petersburg 2 W. Adams St., Chicago 





























LABOR SAVING 











The labor per square 
yard is approximately 
50 per cent. less when 


Johnston's 


NUWAL 


Flat Washable 


PAINT 


is used, than when an 
Oil or an Oil and Var- 
nish Paint is applied. 








The saving in cost of 
material and labor 
together by using 


Johnston's 


NUWAL 


Flat Washable 


PAINT 


in the place of an Oil 
or an Oil and Varnish 
Paint is about 65 per 
cent. 








The R. F. Johnston Paint Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Horizontal run of Peck Carrier over coal bunkers 


Are your Coal-Handling costs too High? 














Did you ever consider how much it costs to handle coal and ashes 
in your power house? 


Do you realize, Mr. Manufacturer, that this department is very 
frequently overlooked, even in manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing the most modern methods in other departments? 

The Peck Carrier, an overlapping pivoted bucket conveyor, is in successful operation in 
hundreds of power houses today handling beth coal and ashes. It is smooth-running, non 
spilling, requires less power than any similar type on the market today, and experience shows 
cost ol repairs to he almost negligible. Tt is thie recognized standard die thod oT handling COL ] 
and ashe Ss i thie mode hil pore r plant. 

If vou are interested in cutting down the cost of handling your coal and ashes, let us tell 
vou just what the Peck Carrier will do for you. Hundreds of testimonials from satisfied cus 
tomers cover almost every point that it is possible to raise—proof of its unequaled success. 

The Peck Carrier is also extensively used for handling cement and hot and cold clinker in 


cement mills, as well as for sand, gravel, erushed rock, ore, ete. 


Our new Peck Carrier Book No. 120 explains the design and construction fully, and 





Pal 


shows its superiority over all other types. 


Every factory manager should have a copy. 


Portable Wagon Loaders 


Locomotive Cranes 


We Also Design Catzezete fer Frointt, Eve. 
‘ Stone, Sand and Gravel Conveyors 
and Build 





Portable Bag Piling Machines 
Asphalt Paving Plants 


Sugar Handling Machinery 





Belt Conveyors Tipple Equipments for Coal Mines 


Write for set of Link-Belt Catalogs—address nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Ne ’ 299 Broadway Seattle . 5121; First Ave. S 
Bos 131 State Stre Denver .... Lindrooth, Shubart & Co 
Buffal 9 Ellicott Squar San Francisco The Eby Machinery Co 
Pitt 1501 Park Bldg New Orleans. Wilmot Machinery Co 
St Cer | Nat'l Ba Bldg Birmingham General Machinery Co 
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Lawson's Tramway Conveyors 


The Cheapest and Most Efficient Method for 


Transporting Lumber, Cross-ties, Coal, Ore, Sand, Clay, Etc. 


TOMATIC coe , THE DISTANCE BETWEENLOADING AND , 2.0. 
LOADERS LE:_J _p—t—# = DISCHARGE TERMINALS,MAY RANGE DUMP 







_ Ge-tes iy bh, ~FROMAFEWRODS TO 3 OR SMILES. 











— 











The above cut shows arrangement of Loading and Discharge Terminals 
nnd also an Lntermediate Support of a Lawson Tramway Conveyor designer 
to load and dump material nutomatically The power can be applied to either PAT ENTED 
of the terminal wheels, and the amount of power required usually ranges from 


three to fifteen horse-power, depending upon the grade and length of line. 


Tramway Conveyors of this type, having a capacity of fifty to five hundred tons of material per day, 
can be constructed over any character of country, no matter how steep or rugged, and for any distance 
ranging from a few rods up to three or four miles, at a cost of forty to ninety cents per foot, exclusive of 
terminals and car or carrier equipment. 


























Views taken of lines recently constructed near Plattville, Wis 


It wil] be noted that the tracks are arranged one directly abov the other the upper track being for the loaded « =, While the lower tracl e for 
the empties. The cars are clamped securely to an endless hauling cable, motion to which is imparted by the rotation of the power terminal wheel 
which are mounted a series of clutches which prevents the cable from slipping As the loaded cars are carried down and around the discharge termi 
Wheel, the material is dumped automatically and the empty cars are then returned in an inverted position to the loading terminal wheel and 
carried up and over same to a position directly beneath the bin-chute, where they are londed by the Automatic Loader. In transporting Inmber, cross 
ties, ete., the material is placed on the cars, or carriers, while in motion and simply drops off endwise as the cars or carriers go over the discharge 
terminal wheel. This is the simplest and most eflicient type of Tramway Conveyor ever devised, us there are no clutches to give troul hy s 
or becoming disengaged from the hauling cable, nor is there any labor required in unloading the material or in transporting the cars fre 
the other 


We also build Conveyors for use around industrial plants for handling Ashes, or other refuse matter, 
Brick, Lime, Cement, Grain, Boxes, and in fact any and every kind of material. Let us know your require- 
ments and we will quote you on a Conveyor adapted to them, complete and ready for operation. 


We also build and operate Conveyors at our own expense and contract to move any kind or quantity of 
material at an agreed price per ton. Simply let us know the kind and quantity of tonnage you have to move, 
the time within which you wish it done, and send us a sketch showing distance between loading and unload- 
ing points, the character of the intervening country, locating all highways, streams or other obstructions, 
and we will advise as to what our charges would be for the work. 


Our many years of experience with all kinds of problems in short-distance transportation, and in the 
handling of all classes of material, is at your service. Write us— 


CONSOLIDATED TRAMWAY COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VA. 
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BLACKMER & POST PIPE CO. 











Sanitary 
Economical ; : . 
Convenient in Construction 


Permanent 
Smoothly Glazed Surface 





Stood Highest “Knife- 
Edge” Test at Only Mu- 
nicipal Sewer Pipe Testing 


No. Soil Pollution 


No Disintegration 


Plant in Country 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Send for 


Vitrified Sewer Pipe 


Septic Tanks for Private Houses 





Large Sizes 
27, 28, 30, 33, 36, 
39 and 42 Inch 


A SPECIALTY 


A Permanent Material for Permanent Work 





ACID PROOF SEND FOR CATALOGUE DESCRIBING PROCESS 

















PHOTOGRAPH OF OUR WORKS AND CAR LOADING FACILITIES 


BLACKMER & POST PIPE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 




















Pat 
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5 National 
<= Lock 
Re Joint 
Cast Iron 
ya Culvert 
ae Pipe 
Like 
Brother 
and Sister 


are 
Inseparable 


/ 


To the Man With Culvert Experience the Points of Lock Joint Pipe Will 
Appeal Strongly 


Made of cast iron—the most permanent rust- The Lock Joint is made by simply turning the 
resisting commercial metal known. Sold by the pipe. The locks on bell and spigot engage and 
lineal foot, not the ton. Made in 3, 4 and 5 foot are inseparable. Fully locked—the pipe is rigid. 
lengths. These short lengths make it light in Partly locked—flexibility to meet any road crown 


weight for handling, yet render great strength or bend is achieved. This pipe, owing to its short 
on account of the reinforcing given by the extra lengths and special joints, can be installed with 


bells. These short lengths mean that your cul- no tools, in sizes up to 48" in diameter. Above 
vert generally comes out flush with the bank—no that, 4 men, a chain, pole and jack. Used by 
expense for headwalls. over 40 trunk lines and other roads. 


American Casting Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, U. S. A. 


A 30 ft. run of 36 

National Pipe with 
joints locked up tight. 
Note the lack of any 


sag. 





A 30 ft. run of 36’' Na- 
tional Pipe with joints 
partly locked. Note the 
sag. If laid as a crown 
this line could settle as 
much below horizontal 
as crowned above be- 
fore a strain would be 
thrown on the joints. 
The locks would then 
prevent separation. 
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Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry 
Company 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe, Special 
Castings, Flanged Pipe and 
Flanged Fittings 


Gate and Compression Hydrants, Water, Gas and Steam Valves 


General Founders and Machinists 

















Bibb Sewer Pipe Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of 


Salt Glazed Vitrified Sewer Pipe 
Fire Clay, Flue Linings 
Stove Pipe 
Wall Coping 


We make prompt shipments 


Inquiries Solicited 











H. Stevens’ Sons Co. 


MACON, GA. 





MANUFACTURERS 


Sewer and Railroad 
Culvert Pipe 








Fire Brick, Wall Coping 
Flue Lining, and other 
Clay Products 





OLDEST SEWER PIPE FACTORY 
IN THE SOUTH 
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RAND POWDER CO. 


OF TENN. 





Mining and Blasting Powder 


Dynamite and Blasting Supplies 





702-703-704 Bank and Trust Building 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








The Unit Road Machine 


FULLY TESTED NO EXPERIMENT 










HE Bucyrus Dragline 
EXCAVATOR 


Over 1000 in Suecessful Operation 
between Virgima and the Gulf. F= = . 
sd “ 
Only One Man and One Team re- ae = 
juired to operate it. ———_ * a The Cat 
The Price is Less than One-Fifth, a 9 
» Expense of Operating but a 
Fig 





Fraction of that of the large grad- 





Used Where the Heavy Machines are 
npracticable nd does as efficient 


work. 


STEAM, ELECTRIC, OIL AND 
GASOLINE DRIVEN 


Pays for Itself in Few Days’ Use 








Write for booklet and terms on which we send the UNIT on trial 


The Call-Watt Co., Richmond, Va. 
BUCYRUS COMPANY, So. Milwaukee, Wisc. 


MANUFACTURERS, BOX 602 
H-S-1 New York Chicago Birmingham Duluth 

















CHARLES M. THOMPSON CO. Logging Machines 


9-11 NORTH GAY STREET 





BALTIMORE, - - MARYLAND 


BANK AND OFFICE FURNITURE 








DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND SAFES 


Correspondence Solicited 




















American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Machine ever thought of for getting logs at the mini- 
mum cost per thousand. Some of them say it saves 
them $1.50 per thousand feet. It saves others a great deal 


| CAST IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS | "| more than $1.50 per thousand. Everyone of the most suc- 


cessful Lumber Companies in the North Carolina Pine Belt 


tr Customers all say this is the greatest Logging 


Manufacturers of 








uses my Machines. 





Birmingham Alabama 


No company who has used my Machine has failed to make 


SALES OFFICES: money. 


716 Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. We think these facts speak very plainly. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 

416 Praetorian Building, Dallas, Texas 
461 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


oa SER, SE, As, SURRY PARKER, - PINE TOWN, N.C. 


For full particulars and catalog, write to 
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8 to 8 Diameter 


MANY DOLLARS ARE YOURS 
IF YOU CARE FOR THEM 


W* are pioneer manufacturers in the South of Corrugated Culverts, Tanks and Metal Houses. Our 
enviable reputation is built on a “Pure Iron” basis—first-class workmanship and reliability. 
GENUINE AMERICAN INGOT IRON, RUST RESISTING SHEETS, are ome eee os ee ey 
= ° . 
used and recommended in all our AMERICAN CORRUGATED CULVERTS ‘AMERICAN ¢ 


and TANKS because of its unusual resistance to corrosion and greater dura- +. ARMCO,’ 2 
bility—costs a trifle more, but saves many dollars in the end; We furnish proof. 4. caf 
We are Southern distributors for all American Ingot Iron products. Write \ LS! 
and permit us to tell you more. We make Tanks and All Iron Garages too Y * S/ 
: . \All/ 
*@ 
= 

The Dixie Culvert and Metal Co v 
Factory: Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C Little Rock, Ark. New Orleans, La. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Shawnee, Oklahoma 























CORRUGATED 
CULVERT 


in all sizes 
from 8° to 84" 





The only question about culvert today is one of material. As compared with other materials, the cor 
rugated culvert we make from genuine American “Ingot™ iron is far superior. It is so strong that the 
heaviest traflic has no effect on it; it cannot rust because it is made from iron that is 99.94 per cent. pure. 
Some culvert materials rot while others rust; both must be replaced in time—usually in a relatively short 
time. But the culver) we make is a permanent installation, as is proved by their long and satisfactory use 
by railroads and road makers. 

This is demonstrated fact, we can convince culvert users by our book showing results of tests and con 


taining testimonial letters, Write for book on “Culverts’—handsomely illustrated—and for our catalogue, 


Aw? 
Ken, 
ry 


! 


‘ 
wy 


Kentucky Culvert Mig. Co, Ins. mm IRaeTTT ae 


Buechel, Ky. 
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“ALLWORK’” 30 Tractor 


KEROSENE OR GASOLINE 

4-CYLINDER VERTICAL ENGINE 

30 H. P. AT THE BELT 

20 H. P. AT THE DRAW BAR 

3 SPEEDS FORWARD, ONE REVERSE 

HEAVY AUTOMOBILE TYPE STEERING KNUCKLES 
8500 LBS. LIGHT WEIGHT, HIGH POWER 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION, ENCLOSED GEARS 





Pulling 21,000 Lt Axles Up a 15% Grade 


Our “ALLWORK” 30 TRACTOR is just the machine lumbermen have 
been looking for to use in their yards. Its steering arrangement permits of 
short turns and easy control. It can go where a horse can, is simply con- 
structed, does not require an expert to operate it. 


Our ‘“‘ALLWORK"” 30 eliminates the use of horses and saves money, does 
the work more quickly and satisfactorily. Expense stops when not in use. 
TWO LARGER SIZES FOR LOGGING 


Write for Catalog 19 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Manufacturers 
Box 89-T QUINCY, ILL. 














WHAT BETTERQ@VIDENCE 
IS WANTED 




















Used by the leading railroads of the country. 
No more conclusive endorsement is required for 
our “AMERICAN INGOT IRON” Corrugated 
Culverts as to strength and durability. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


Virginia Metal and Culvert Co. 


ROANOKE, VA. 








“Butt-Joint Nestable” 
Corrugated 
Metal Culverts 





KEY-LOCKED JOINT—NO HOLE IN METAL 


NO RIVETS—NO BOLTS 


This perfect construction of a culvert has been a 
long time coming, and the honor tinally fell to the 
South. 

Southern Brains invented it! 

Southern energy and money developed it! 

Southern honesty has put LOO) per cent. value 
into every foot of it! 

Those who have used our culverts know these 
things, and it is our desire that all should know it. 

Our factories are open to the world, and we in 
Vite all prospective users to see for themselves, 

It is time for the South to quil sending Thou 
sands of Dollars to the North for drainage pipe. 
Keep vour money at home where it will do good 
Our factories are the only culvert factories that 
are owned and run exclusively by Southern men. 
We do not have to short-gauge vou and put faulty 
metal into vour culverts to make up for excessive 
freight rates. We put the value into our culverts 
and vou pay for only what vou get 

Our culverts are so pertes thy constructed that a 
child can put them together, and needs nothing but 
the two hands given it by nature and a pair of 
hippers to do it 

We make nothing but culverts, and direct all of 
our energy in making the best culvert) in’ the 
world. Their merit las been proven by the faet 
that we are, today, the largest manufacturers of 
culverts in the South Send for our price list sane 
vou will find that we have an honest price as well 
as an honest culvert. 

The iron that we use in these culverts is made 
from pure iron ingots, and we guarantee that it 
Will analyze 99.90 or better in purity. 

Our brand is stamped on the culvert, 


wy 3 IE 

oF Joe. 
ov Ne, 
BIRMINGHAM BRAND = 


> | \? AA ee 
Wy ‘ 
“eS > 
, Gre 


Birmingham Metal Products 
Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 
1014-15-16 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














Factories established and being established at convenient points throughout 


the United States 
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Kelly-Springfield Road Rollers 


MM AND GAso, 


2, i 
S 
*o, D 4 Aa od 


AND stREET PO” 


i ‘ , , . ~T> ~ 
bon} t UNIVERSALLY USED FOR A 


ay MACADAM ROADS 


c i Ri Os ss SAND CLAY ROADS 
Ny ; CHERT ROADS 
z GRAVEL ROADS 


b ‘S 1 yg . CONCRETE ROADS 





Pao 
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BRICK PAVEMENTS + 
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+ Lp 
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FOR ALL o 
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Pa 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TANDEM STEAM ROLLER 


* 
R usF 
AND SPECIAL REQ 


CONTRACTORS! PUBLIC OFFICIALS! 


You should be vitally interested in Streets and Roads, and if so 
You are naturally interested in High-Grade Rollers. 


“Our Rollers are Built for Life-time Service’>—-We Have Proven It 








FOR THIRTY YEARS 


KELLY -SPRINGFIELD 
STEAM AND GASOLINE ROLLERS 


Have Been Unequaled for Economical and Reliable Service 


oul | “= 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





DEPARTMENT OF PARKS 
The Arsenal, Central Park, 64th Street and Fifth 
Aver e 
New York, Jan. 4, 1 
Tne KeELLY-SPRINGFIELD Roap ROLLER Co, 

Sir You are hereby notified that the proposed 
suretic Tered by u on prop al for TWO GASO- 
LINE MOTOR ROAD Rt \L.LERS for Parks in Man- 
hattan have been approved by the Comptroller as ade- 

e and sufficient, wg csaaneaitctaie been awarded 
to you, and you are require rye execute me at this 

ev 1 fiv ys after re aeph ot lis n 

sbegrncaple pide = stategereeptgoico ina 
amount of deposit made by you w im fo »rfeite a te aoe 
etained by the City as liquidated damages for such 

glect 

Respectfully, 
(Sizned CLINTON H. SMITH, 





Secretary Park Board. 





KELLY-SPRINGFIELD HEAVY-DUTY GASOLINE ROLLER 


USED EXTENSIVELY BY LEADING GOVERNMENTS, CITIES, COUNTIES, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


MADE BY 


The Kelly-Springfield Road Roller Company 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
STEAM ROAD ROLLERS Catalogues Upon Request GASOLINE ROAD ROLLERS 
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Digging Channels and Building Embankments Through Swamp Lands in the South 


HAYWARD 
DIGGING MACHINERY 


Onur Engineering Department will be pleased to advise you, if you so desire, in regard to Hayward equipment best 
adapted for your work 





Florida East Coast Railway connecting the Florida Keys with Hayward Machinery 


THE HAYWARD CO., 50 Church St, NEW YORK 


Specialists in Digging Machinery 
ORANGE PEEL CLAM SHELL’ DRAG LINE BUCKETS 


Catalogues on request 
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Highway Engineers and Traction 














Engineers 


Using Crushed Stone or Paving Blocks 


Should know that there is a variation of 


100 per cent. in the effi- 





ciencies of different granites offered for paving purposes, 


and 


Should demand a safe minimum of 


Toughness, Co-efficient 





of Wear, and Crushing Strength. 


These physical properties are of first importance 


in determining the Value of Granite. 


You may be wasting 50 per cent. of your paving 





appropriation for want of sufficient data covering the 





material you are using and that obtainable. Do not 
make guess-work of this vital matter. The United 


States Office of Public Roads has worked this out. 


FOR FULL DATA, WRITE 








Harris Granite Quarries Co. 
SALISBURY, N. C. 
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Established Seventeen Hundred Ninety-One ©: One Hundred and Twenty-Third Year 





























UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J. E. CONANT ¢& CO., (Auctioneers) 


OF LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 








6 een business of systernatic preparation for absolute auction sales and the thor- 

ough and effective advertisement of such sales has become of as much import- 

ance in the successful liquidation of large manufacturing properties as has the 
clearing house system to the national banks, 


| 


The danger is more apparent than ever The sale value of many properties is de- 
before of leaving the management of the sale preciated by indecision as to what to do, 
of large manufacturing or other properties dilatory and waiting methods. The time 
to the amateur, the layman. or the inex- to sell any property is immediately and at 
perienced, once it is for sale, from that moment it 

—— commences to grow common and become 
= stale. 

For one office to prepare and make the 


catalogue of a property for sale, for another 
office to advertise the sale, and for a third Combinations not endured. 
office to sell the property means disaster 


from the start. 
eT Within the last ten or twelve years the 


management ot the sale of some two hun- 








The following absolutely necessary for . ; 
dred manufacturing properties situated in 


complete success in any sale must, in addi- = i 
seventeen different states of the country 


tion to the dealer and speculator, comprise P 
has come to hand unsolicited—an experience 





the actual user, the actual consumer, and the 
without precedent. 


purchaser who buys because of home de- 


mand. 
How a property should be divided, in 
A well grounded knowledge of and much what order it should be sold, in what man- 
familiarity with the property in hand is posi- ner presented to the public, and who should 
tively essential to the intelligent handling of be notified, are not matters of opinion but 
the same for sale. purely those of experience. 








Entire Transaction — From Start to Finish — Taken in Charge 
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THE ALABAMA SCHOOL OF 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 











RAGLAND, ALA. 





To T rain 














Up 1s 











AGRI< ULTURE]| 









































Southern White Boys for Their Mighty Task 


ee | . ] ° 
‘a In the South we have the cotton, the lumber, the phosphate rock, the marble, 


the cement, the coal, the iron, the oil, the lead, the zinc. Of what avail are these 
natural resources if we must leave them to others to be developed? Much of our 
power is in oil, coal or water. Much more of it is in our white boys. 

With the vast natural resources of the South there is great need of a technical 
education for our boys. As an example of the great possibilities for wealth and 
development we cite just one incident in regard to pig iron: 


RAW MATERIAL versus BRAINS 
Pig iron is worth, say, $20.00 per ton: 





Made into horse shoes it is worth ........... $ 90.00 

Made into knife blades it is worth ........... 200.00 

Made into watch springs it is worth.......... 1000.00 
That is: 

2 $20.00 Brain power..... $980.00 


This is true also as applied to agricultural training, as has lately been shown in the increased 
production of corn, cotton, hay and vegetables to the acre, at less cost. 





CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
z 
STLOUIS & 3 ~ 
| 7 y S ; ONORFOLK 
S <= 
S$ (i SS 
% \i As 
YE 1e 
“Pry Y [ey , 
es Q, fy se oe one 
BP PAG AND ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM = ANNISTON 
/ : Qe: a 
> fe) : 
. y J & > SAVANNAH 
ia 
ai — 3 BRUNSWICK 
Fd x § 
S = 
wil ¢ NEW ORLEANS x 
GALVESTON 
TAMPA 


This school has been established at Ragland, in the center of the great industrial and agri- 
cultural district of Alabama, to teach and train boys in all vocations and callings of life who are 
not qualified and financially able to attend higher institutions of learning, and thus afford an 
opportunity to enter higher institutions. 


It is intended that this School shall be 
one of the Greatest Schools in the South 


nts, $5000 annually toward its main 








The State of Alabama has appropriated $50,000 for buildings and equipm: 
tenance, and $25,000 when an equal amount has been raised from other sources, When this amount or more has 
heen raised, 1000 acres of adjoining land will be donated. The trustees expect to secure donations from men and 
women who have the good of such a school at heart and from other philanthropic sources. It is also expected that 
the railroads and other large and small corporations will donate liberally to the industrial shops in connection with 
the school. We already have one hundred acres of land beautifully located, and the trustees are ready to begin the 


erection of the school buildings and dormitories as soon as sufficient funds are in hand to justify, which is expected 


at an early date For detailed information. address 


WATT T. BROWN, Chairman Board of Trustees 
RAGLAND, ALABAMA 
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The Finest Resort Hotel in the World Is 
Being Built at Asheville, North Carolina 














the world, to be opened July Ist, 1913. It will be absolutely fireproof, and 
is being built of the great boulders of Sunset Mountain, at whose foot it 
sits. It is being built by hand in the old-fashioned way. Full of rest and comfort 


MI“ E. W. GROVE, of St. Louis, Mo., is building the finest resort hotel in 


and wholesomeness. 

The front lawn is the hundred-acre eighteen-hole golf links of the Asheville 
Country Club, and with it sixty acres of our own lawn. 

The purest water obtainable anywhere, piped seventeen miles, from the slopes 
of Mount Mitchell, over 6000 feet altitude. Biltmore milk and cream exclusively, 
supplied from 200 registered Jerseys on the estate of Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt. It 
is doubtful if this famous dairy is equaled in the world. 

Four hundred one-piece rugs are being made at «Aubusson, France. Seven 
hundred pieces of the furniture are being made by hand by the Roycrofters. The 
silver will be hand-hammered. 

The plumbing material will be the finest that has ever been placed in any hotel 
in the world. The soil pipe has been hydraulicly tested and then galvanized. The 
hot water pipe, 18,000 lbs. in weight, will be solid brass. The steam pipes are 
Byers’ genuine lap-welded wrought iron tested hydraulicly to 1000 lbs. ‘The bath- 
tubs and fixtures all solid porcelain. No pipes visible anywhere. No radiators to 
be seen—all placed in recesses under windows. No electric bulbs to be seen. 

The “Big Room,” or what some call the lobby, is 80 feet by 120, and the 
rugs in this one room will be worth $5000.00. The two great fireplaces in it will 
burn twelve-foot logs. 

For the golfers we are building lockers and shower bath rooms with a forty-foot 
swimming pool that will not be excelled by the finest clubs in existence, and the 
players will be less than 100 yards distant when they are on the links. 

Mr. Wm. S. Kenney, of Bretton Woods, N.,H., who has shown in his manage- 
ment of The Mount Washington Hotel and Hotel Clarendon that he is the peer of 
hotel keepers, will manage the Inn. 

We own eight hundred acres around the Inn (consumptives not taken), and are 
glad to be able to offer the finest combination of climate, of comfort and of happi- 
ness in surroundings that we believe has ever been made possible. 

Especially available for Northern guests in Spring, Fall and Winter, going or 
returning from farther southern resorts, or for an all Winter resort. 

The Inn is located on the side of Sunset Mountain, about a mile from the top, 
and is not only cool enough in the Summer to make a blanket necessary at night, 
but is protected and mild enough in the Winter to make life enjoyable without 





enervation. 


New York Booking Office GROVE PARK INN 


1180 BROADWAY SUNSET MOUNTAIN, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢ 
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The Foster Bros. 
Manufacturing Co. 








320-326 North Holliday Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





Brass and Iron Bedsteads 


Spring Beds and Cots 








Of Every Description Sold to the Furniture Trade Only 


CATALOGUE 
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BRADFORD'S 
DETECTIVE 
SERVICE 


FOUNDED 1885 





Executive Offices Colorado Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Licensed Under an Act of Congress 


Bonded in the Sum of ($10,000) Ten Thousand Dollars 





The Largest Secret Service Organi- 
zation in the South. Expert Agents 
Sent Everywhere. Enjoys the 
Highest Credentials Ever Given a 
Similar Institution in America. 


LONG DISTANCE TELE?HONES 
Office, Main 2525 
For Night Service For Night Service 
Mr. Bradford’s Residence Mr. Wells’ Residence 
Columbia 1924 North 7756 


MORGAN BRADFORD, Jr. 
(Late U. S. Government Service) 


Chief 


A. WADE WELLS 


Superintendent 


THE EMERSON 


Baltimore’s Newest and Most Complete Hotel 
The Rendezvous of Southerners Visiting 


BALTIMORE 

















Cuisine Comfort 
French Afforded 
and by 
Southern Homelike 
Style Rooms 
4 rooms, single or in suites, with and wit! t batt Each room ex 
circulating ice water, as well as runr ng hot and « 1 water, reg 
deally situated in the center of the city, within wu ge dista 
institutions 
Cars connecting with all railroad and steamship ter: 
the hotel 


$2.00 a Day Up European Pla: 








COTTON HEMP 


FIBRES 


Rerolled Gunny Bagging and Patches 


JUTE 


WE BUY 
In Carload Lots or Less 


Gunny Bagging Cotton Tares 
BALTIMORE FIBRE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 


605 S. Luzerne St. 


BALTIMORE MD. 


ITS THE HOTEL LANGRAN 


NOW -A-DAYS IN 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Luxury Without Extravagance 








AMERICAN PLAN EUROPEAN PLAN 


$3.00 and Up $1.00 and $1.50 
With Bath, $3.50 and Up With Bath, $2, $2.50, $3 


CLUB BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND DINNER 
Excellent A la Carte Service 


Roof Garden Music 


LANGEL & RECTOR, Managers 

















Pyrites. 





ARMINIUS MINES, 


Mineral, Louisa County, Va. 


Largest developed deposits in the United States. 








‘Trade Mark 


Which Stands for Good Quality 


Registered Trade-Marks can be 





> Protected by Suit in a Federal 
Court. 
PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS ARE MY SPECIALTIES 
Inventions are considered both fr Engineer yand I tand * fr 
tion of Patents. Practical engineers and m facturers will appreciate t port 
of this. An experience of over 9 years as Exar er in U. S. Patent Off d 8 y 
as Patent Expert in important patent suits, are my es il qualificatior Report 
upon validity and infringement pre " J 1 t br " 
court are of vital importance to determine whether a patent is worthle or of creat 


value. Send s etch of invention for ad) 


EUGENE C. BROWN 
Engineer and Patent Lawyer 
Suite 41, Victor Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SPECIFICATION DEPARTMENT, VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., SHOWING SPECIALISTS AT WORK, 











to any address: 
How to Obtain Patent, with one hundred mechanical movements. 
with valuable List of Inventions Wanted. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS 


us advertised 


address our Sales Department regarding the purchase or leasing of a number of 
secured by us 





724-726 Ninth Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








‘eilbach, Arthur ©., spri 





Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Parrish. John M.. fire escape Gos Johannes, trolley Ilapple & May, fountain brush. 
Shira, William IL., street sweeping Hager, Robert, Sr.. light. Crume & Austin, magazine smoking pipe. 
bine. Julier, Ca a. car fender, Coe, Curtis P., calculating device 
Steel, Leonard R., glass-lined 1 : t lDurrette, Grace N., lavatory cabinet McAlister, G. W.., 
g Rauch, Charles, internal co ustion ie ry. George IL., curtain hanger Marx J. A. aling press, 
ngs eneint iri el, Ned Gens r, movable head Mowins, Teotil, steel-plat 
Moody, John B., ta steams . Fears ~ . 
I , nl Simmons, Mrs. E 
on, Arch, cushion whee 7 | Ir 
s er, Edward J., non-refilla . Hattield, Uley R 
ng Marvin S., account book pi Hitt. Richard F., 
er, Arthur R., stair squares Eberlein, Ilenry, ¢ 
ee, a, Joseph, nose bag j Gallaway, P. C. 
kd (usta wren s Hensel, Dennis, fil 
u Perey ontainers Geheber, Geo. T., 
% irles, cal ler David, Ellis, comb 
reston A., Vv ‘ bodies s ing ird. 
rs in, Francis T.. harro irts le ilart, Orlando M.. n 
W iit lil box 1 1 x Blak B. F., impre 
Barton 8S., tra o lloffman, W. G 
r. Anthony, table holde Bowen, Leslie ¢ 
. Frank W., horseshoes Ilansen, J. - 
isse, Arthur, storage plants f stru MeGee, Harry J.. ru 
ind ! liquids Miller, Mrs. Mary E. 





Scott John Winfield, non-refill 








PATENT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 
Send model or sketch for free report as to patentability. Our four books sent free 


What to Invent. 


One Million Dollars Offered for Inventions. List of Pat- 
ent Buyers and Fortunes in Patents. Patents secured by 


Send for LIST OF PATENT BUYERS who consult us when purchasing patents. 
quests from MANUFACTURERS, MAIL ORDER HOUSES and PROMOTERS for patents secured by 
us, and suggestions as to New Ideas they wish to purchase. We invite manufacturers and promoters to 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


We have recently secured the following patents. A copy of any of these patents will 
be forwarded upon receipt of ten cents. Address all communications to Sales Dept., 


riedel & Lutz, transmission gearing, 


stepladder and iron 
I.. curtain 


Mackey, H., drill and thread « 
P ; 


eultivator 
car door 


‘ th 
ng Phillips, Charles H.. headlight ! s 
ling vies 
Blake, Frank R lectr spar 2 t Ileathcock, Mrs. M 
Dos Thomas, safety supp ‘ nd deliverer 
nd powder magazi ( 
Barringt red ¢ fir s (ret 
Barager, Perey 1D., fus s (oug B. T.. wre 
Anderson, Edward 8S t it weigl Hoffman, FE. F 
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Hy PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


THERE IS A CONSTANT DEMAND FOR GOOD INVENTIONS 


Thousands of the biggest money-making inventions have been the ‘‘little’’ things that have made people 
wonder why they were never thought of before. 


“WHAT TO INVENT” 








and 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
These Books Sent Free 


If you have an invention send us a sketch, photograph or model of it. We will give you a report as to its patentability abso- 
lutely frée. If you have no invention send for our book, ‘‘What to Invent.”’ It contains hundreds of valuable suggestions. We 
are recognized authorities on patent matters and have helped hundreds to find a ready and profitable market for their ideas. We 
can prove it. If you wish tosell your patent we will advertise it in manufacturers’ journals at our expense. 


Don’t Wait—Find Out NOW! 


Your idea will never do you any good if someone else patents it ahead of you. Act quick! Let the other fellow say ‘“‘he 
thought of it a long time ago.’” You reap the profit. Let the others wish they had. 


Advice Free—All Matters Confidential 


We have secured patents for thousands of inventors and have many letters proving the value of our services. Write us. Send 
rough drawing or model of your invention for our opinion. We will guard it carefully and report quickly. You are under no 
obligations to proceed further. Our plan is simply a square deal to all. Our books, ‘‘What to Invent’’ and ‘‘How to Obtain a 
Patent’’ are the best publicati_ns written for the man who has an idea to patent, or who is of an inventive turn of mind. They show just how to proceed 
with your idea and tell of hundreds of things to invent. We gladly send these books free. The sooner you write for them the sooner you will know all 
about patents and the many different lines In which new inventions or improvements may be made. 





If you have an invention send us a sketch of it tor report and ask for the books at the same time. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Suite 20 Schwartz Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


REGISTERED ATTORNEYS 























F. N. McDONALD ¢& CO. 


32 S. CHARLES ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Distributers 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. Ledger Old Hampshire Bond 


Columbia Ledger Itasca Bond 











Paper for Books and Daily Newspapers 


Correspondence Invited on Large Orders in the South 
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The Plant That Makes The Celebrated 


Eagle-Thistle Brand 
ANTI-SAP STAIN 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 









































Products 
Soda Ash Sal Soda 
Sesquicarbonate Caustic Soda 
Bicarbonate Soda Saltville Soda 
Crystal Carbonate Ground Caustic 











MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


Established 1892 


SALTVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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PHOSPHATE Rock 


Quotation Furnished for Immediate 





———r Future Delivery 

















ON 








High-Grade 

South Carolina 
Florida Land Pebble 
Tennessee Brown 
Tennessee Blue 


ALL GRADES 











All Rock Washed and Dried 
by Most Improved Methods 











Charleston. S. C. Mining and 
Manufacturing Company 


Prompt Shippers 


MT. PLEASANT, TENN. CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 
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WE SPECIALIZE CONTAINERS 

















BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 


Tin, Fibre, Tin and Fibre 


All our ingenuity, mechanical skill, resources and 
brains are centered in the production of high-class 
containers of quality for all kinds of products. 
Plain or lithographed. Quality is our first con- 
sideration; price the second. 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS, TEX. 
NEW ORLEANS 


























THE SOUTH: 


THE NATION'S GREATEST ASSET. 
THE PECAN: 


destined to become the 
South's Greatest Asset. 


We are exclusive 
PECAN Nurserymen. 
We devote our 
whole time to the 
propagation of the 
PECAN TREE. 
We have Nothing 
Else for Sale. 
All Trees Budded 
to the Finest 
and most Prolific 
of the Papershell 
Varieties. 
Orders 
Filled Promptly 
during the Season 
and Booked 
for 
Future Delivery. 


Plant a 
PECAN Orchard, 
There is 
Money In It. 
Bearing Pecan Orchards 
are selling, in Georgia, @& 
at $5 00 to $1,000 
per Acre. 
It's Better than 
A Life Insurance Policy, 
“For You Don't Have to Die 


To Get Returns.” 


This is a Fa¢simile of the 
Cover Design of Our Catalogue. 
Free to those interested in 


PECAN CULTURE. 


MILLEDGEVILLE | 


PATTERSON 


GEORGIA 
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CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Bagging and New Process Cotton 
Ties for Covering Bale Cotton 


BUILDINGS COVER EIGHT ACRES—LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 

















The Most Improved Machinery — Modern Fireproof Buildings. 
We are now making extensive enlargements, which when com- 
pleted will double our present capacity. The best evidence of 
satisfaction to the trade is our inability to supply the demand, 
hence our reason for doubling size of plant. 


BROKERS WANTED TO REPRESENT US 
THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


HENDERSON, N. C. 
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J. E. McGINLEY, President T. D. ROBERTS, Vice-President 


J. H. ROSENAU, Secretary-Treasurer 





We Aim to Meet the Following Requirements 


ACCURACY 
SPEED 
QUALITY 
ECONOMY 


WE SOLICIT ORDERS ON THIS BASIS 











Printers of the 


Manufacturers 


Record 








Fleet- McGinley Co. 


PRINTERS 











N. W. Cor. South and Water Streets, Baltimore, Md. 





an indelible im- 
pression—good or bad—upon those who see it. Our hobby 
is good printing—not fancy, fussy printing—but good 

printing, with character, quality and finish—the right type, right 

stock, right illustrations—all blended into a strong, dignified whole- 

the kind that will make a good impression for you. We will give you 
the practical thing and it will be of a dignity and style that will please 
you. We’ve got the equipment; we’ve got the experience, and we’ll 
deliver the job on time and in perfect order. Give us a chance to figure 
on your next big job. Our prices may not be absolutely the lowest, 
but when you get the work you will be satisfied with it and you 
will know that the price is low measured by character and quality. 





; “ The character of your 
(00d Printing” niiaiak Sema Gitian 





Newspaper Printing Commercial Job Work 


Printers for Publishers Composition for the Trade 
Manufacturers’ Catalogues Presswork for the Trade 
Pamphlets and Booklets Folding for the Trade 





“Best Equipped Printing Office in Baltimore” 
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Mr. Business Man—Just A Moment: 


It costs you 2c. postage for every letter you mail and at least 2c. more for Stenographer’s hire, your time to dictate, costs of envelope, offiee pro rata expense, etc. 
Now isn’t it penny wise and pound foolish to send out at a cost of 4c. each, or $40.00 per thousand, letters that are ‘‘cheap,’’ when, for about .', to ,'; the cost 
of handling and mailing, you can send out to your friends, prospective customer, or the merchant whom you desire to impress favorably, a high-class, business- 
ae steel die embossed or lithographed letter-head > Write us for all the details and we will gladly explain 
. B.—We also make a specialty of compilingand publishing business-bringing prospectuses and catalogs. 


Lithographers, Engravers, Embossers, Printers and Binders 


Many Forms Stock, Bank and Corporation Books. Stationery, Stock Certificates and Bonds Lithographed. Largest and Best Ruling 
and Bindery Department in the South. Rubber Stamps and Seals a Specialty. Special Leaves for Every Office and Accounting 
Use. Blank Books Promptly Made to Special Order. Finest Quality Economical and Efficient Production Guaranteed. 


“NO ORDER IS TOO SMALL FOR OUR ATTENTION. NONE TOO LARGE FOR OUR CAPACITY.” 


Established 1872. ROBERTS & SON 3rd Ave. between 18th and 19th Sts. 


Newly Equipped 1912 


Most Modern and Gemeiae Plant in the South. ROBERT W. EWING, - President BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








GIVES 


FULL VALUE TO Ruse & Company 
EVERY LABORING 

MAN THAT COMES 
INTO THE SOUTH 


808-10-12 Low St., Baltimore, Md. 











Designers and Manufacturers of 

Overalls Store and Bank Fixtures, Office 

Partitions, Railings and Tables, 
SHOW CASES——— 











TENNESSEE OVERALL CO. 


TULLAHOMA, TENN. Designs and Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Braided Sash Cord 
RAILROAD 
SIGNAL, 
BELL CORD 
ter MONTH—31 Days and 
avers (SIS = eicseh WATERPROOF 
| Mon. d. _Thu. Fri. | Sat. TROLLEY CORD 
This is, gur - WE MAKE THE BES1 
6 cee: 1 bake —_ ° 10 1 and 
5 epg Se G 10 [ j PLEASE THE TRADE 
se 8 ade day a | ‘e od s We are the Largest Manufacturers of Back Bands and 
[ 2 3 ; [ 6 ; 7 [ A Back Band Webbing. 
med te sk , Mallison Braided 
. POSTER ; SAR Cord Company 
ATHENS, 
GEORGIA 


e PR AND A A R OMPA Our prices will interest you. 
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AN AD THAT LASTS A LIFE TIME 
\ THE FIRST COST IS THE ONLY COST 























a 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Elevator Cars and Enclosures 


ORNAMENTAL wii 
Bank Railings 
STREET Wickets 
LIGHTING Gates and Grilles 
POSTS Window Guards 


Public lighting is a thing of so Stable Fittings 
conspicuous and evident a nature Stairways 
that there is no escaping the Balconies 
benefits of same. Civic pride Prismatic Lights 
demands this improvement. Area Gratings 
Jail Work 
Fire Escapes 
Wire and Iron Fencing 
Wire Signs 
Iron Reservoir Vases 
Wire and Iron Lawn Furniture 





As an advertisement there is 
nothing better. Improve your 
property and your city by using 
our Ornamental Posts for street 
lighting. 


Let us quote you prices. 





ORNAMENTAL WIRE, IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE 

















Do YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


Our Signs Will Outlast Your Belief 


AVE. ME TROY 9 M> 


STREET SIGNS Patents Pending ROAD SIGNS 
3% x 16 12” x 28” 























RAILROAD STATION SIGNS 


x 24 


Signs for every purpose and for any place 

Each complete in itself with black rust proof surface and 
without enamel or paint 

Made of Pure Ingot Iron. All sizes 

The letters are drilled deep into thick metai 

Absolutely INDESTRUCTIBLE, rust proof and economical 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO,, 101 So. Scioto St, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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NATIONAL SHOW CASE COMPANY 


The South’s Largest Fixture Manufacturers 








i os 





























ONE OF OUR NUMBERS 


TRADE MARK 


NATIONAL 


BANK 






STORE 

DRUG 

OFFICE 
and JEWELRY 





OUR SPECIALTY 





BANK AND DRUG FIXTURES 


MF = 
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AN UP-TO-DATE DRUG STORE /EQUIPMENT 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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H. HAMMOND 
President 


1712-1717 American Trust Building 


WM. M. BYRD, Jr. 
Vice-Prest. 


H. L. MORROW 
Secy. & Treas. 


HAMMOND-BYRD IRON COMPANY 


Coke, Coke Iron, Charcoal Iron, Domestic Coal, Steam Coal, Smithing Coal 


—MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


CAST IRON SANITARY PIPE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Cherokee Coal Company 


General Offices, Knoxville, Tenn. 
MINERS—SHIPPERS 
CARYVILLE BOWLING 
RED ASH ( O A ; COALFIELD 


JELLICO PIEDMONT 
BLUE GEM OLIVER SPRINGS 








Steam and Domestic Shipments 


Southern, Louisville & Nashville and C. N. O. & T. P. Railways 





Yolande Coke 


The Standard of the 
South and West 


YOLANDE COAL & COKE CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 









































Patented 
December 6, 1910 


DOES THE WORK OF SIX FARM HANDS 











you. 

















Front View 
Showing 
Gear 











Is practically indispensable for handling cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar cane, etc. In successful 
use by many progressive farmers who at once recognized the large saving effected. Will pay 
for itself many times over. Sturdy and strong and practi- 
cally lasts a lifetime. Unlike most trucks, it will not tip 
over. Front gear is so arranged as to level the load on 
truck either going up or down steep grades. We have 
letters from many satisfied users that we would like to send 


WRITE FOR PRINTED MATTER 


Taylor Truck Co. Newbern, N. ed 


Patent Rights for States For Sale 
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The Universal Ice Co. 


of Atlanta invites correspondence 
from cities, towns, corporations 
and individuals concerning its 


New Method of Ice Manufacture 


Plants of any capacity installed. 
Small cost. Low running ex- 
penses. 








Woodward, Baldwin 


& Co. 


BALTIMORE AND NEW YORK 





Third National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Contracting Engineer 
POWER PLANTS 


Steam and Electric 








COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


A. H. Washburn Company 


Realty Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








Machinery and Supplies for Mills, Mines 


and Railroads 


Specifications and Expert Information Furnished 


E. F. Hartfelder Company 


117 East Bay Street 


SAVANNAH, GA. 





Selling Agents 





FOR THE 


Piedmont Mfg. Co. 
Loray Mills 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Anderson Cotton Mills 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 
Granby Cotton Mills 
Victor Mig. Co. 

F,. W. Poe Mfg. Co. 
Saxon Mills 

Fairfiéld Cotton Mills 
Pickens Mill 

The Carolina Mills 
Hermitage Cotton Mills 
Woodside Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills 
Easley Cotton Mills 
Home Cotton Mills 
Richland Cotton Mills 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co. 
Beaver Dam Mills 
Apalache Mills 
Westervelt Mills 


Monaghan Mills 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 
Iranklin Mills 
Grendel Mills 
Bamberg Cotton Mills 
Glenwood Cotton Mills 
Brogon Mills 
Ninety - Six Cotton Mills 
Williamston Mills 
Olympia Cotton Mills 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Toxaway Mills 
Brandon Cotton Mills 
Lois Cotton Mills 
Lydia Cotton Mills 
Ottaray Mills 

Eureka Cotton Mills 
Alice Mills 

Capital City Mills 

The Hartwell Mills 
Enoree Mig. Co. 
Wylie Mills 


Pine Creek Mfg. Co. 











Get Our Quotations on 


i oe ’ MILL 
Our prices compare favorably 
with Pittsburg and Baltimore MINE 


jobbers and our deliveries are FACTORY 
prompt. Our twelve years’ RAILROAD 
experience in supplying a 

CONTRACTORS’ 


large number of progressive 
firms enables us to intelli- AND 
gently and satisfactorily meet PLUMBERS’ 


your requirements. SUPPLIES 


Fred C. Dreyer Supply Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 














Sheeting 


Shirting's 


Drills 


Fine Cloths 
Outing Cloths 





Arundel Ducks 


8, 10, 12 Oz., 29 Inches Wide 


Warren Mfg. Co. Ducks 


12 to 146 Inches, Different Weights 
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The J. S. Bretz Company Announce a New 
FEF’ 6 S Ball Bearing for 1913—Fitted With 
Their New Blue Ribbon Retainer 














m the good plan itself, this comes not of its own accord; it is the fruit of 
genius, which means transcendent capacity of taking trouble first of all.” 


—CARLYLE 











525 
- - 
re 
> 
& scale 
F. & S. BEARING COMPLETE F & S OUTER RACEWAY AND BALLS F..& S INNER RACEWAY ©. & S BLUE RIBBON RETAINER 


OE<jOR 1913 Messrs. Fichtel & Sachs of Schweinfurt, 

Germany, manufacturers of the well known F. & 
S. radial and thrust ball bearings, have recently 
added a new type of ball separator to their other 
types, the most prominent of which, of course, 
has been the die-cast aluminum separator so weil known in 
the various arts and industries in which it has been em- 
ployed. The new separator, a one-piece steel separator, will 
be known as the “Ribbon” type. This separator is formed 
from a patented, one-piece unit sheet steel stamping, drawn 
and formed without joints, welds, or rivets in its construc- 
tion. The separator itself is heavily corrugated and ribbed 
on one side for added stiffness, and finished in gunmetal 
blue; it is light in weight and frictionless. 





Its use permits of normally grooved raceways of deeper 
cross-section than any other make. Its correct radius lines 
thus adding enormously to the lateral wall strength of the 
inner and outer raceways. 

The radius of curvature of the raceway on the inner 
race is made somewhat smaller than that of the outer race, 
since looking at both races sideways, the outer race curves 
in a manner concave to the ball and the inner race convex; 
the outer race, therefore, encloses more of the ball than 
does the inner race. 


The four illustrations show the construction and also 
show the complete assembled bearing. There are a whole 
lot of advantages justly claimed for this new form of con- 
struction which has been under test and actual use for over 
a year, and one of the main features of the bearing with the 
new separator is that it permits of unlimited high speed 
and vibration, besides which the retainer cannot be af- 
fected by heat. 


The new retainer permits the use of larger balls, and in 
many of the sizes, a larger number of balls, which has 
always been a predominant feature of F. & S. ball bear- 
ings of every type, on account of their transverse side 


entrance ball filling slot construction on the inner and outer 
rings on one side. 

The bearings are made in standard ball-bearing sizes, 
interchangeable with other makes. They do, however, differ 
from others, in having a higher load carrying capacity and 
greater endurance, due to the larger number of balls con- 
tained in the bearing. 

This statement of the quantity of balls used, however, 
does not hold in all the sizes, since this “Ribbon” type of 
separator requires the use of an even number of balls, and 
hence in the design in sizes where an odd number of balls 
Was previously used, it has required a negligible decrease 
rather than an increase in the number of balls; but as the 
load capacity of the bearing varies as the square of the 
ball diameter, and directly with the number of balls, it 
is obvious that an increase in the diameter of the balls more 
than compensates for the slight decrease in their number. 
In many of the sizes, increase in load capacity runs as 
high as 30 per cent. The “Ribbon” type of separator also 
permits of a much freer circulation of the lubricant, and 
lessens the probability of foreign particles being retained in 
the separator. It is also true that the new type of ball 
bearing operates even more quietly than does the aluminum 
type of separator. 

A self-aligning type of radial bearing has also been 
added to the line. This type consists of a standard bearing 
with a spherical surface on the outer race, and the addition 
of a washer with a spherical inner surface. This permits 
of adjustment in case of shaft deflections. 

On account of recent large addition to the already great 
plant, F. & S. are now able to produce special bearings to 
inch dimensions, or other special constructions, without 
interfering with their standard production. It may be of 
interest to note that a recent official accountant’s tabulation 
of outputs developed the fact that over 50 per cent. of the 
ball bearings produced in the German Empire were manu- 
factured by Fichtel & Sachs. 
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Just As ~ 
The South 

Is The Nation’s 
Greatest 

Asset 

So 


The Gandy Belt 


is one of the South’s greatest assets: 





Made in the South, (Baltimore, Md.) and from the South’s splendid 
cotton, it carries its fame to all the ends of the earth. 


THE BELT FOR IN-DOOR WORK AS WELL AS FOR WORK OUT- 
DOORS. Not affected by the weather—never hardens and runs absolute- 
ly true. 


Its first cost is only about one-third that of leather belting; it 1s much 
cheaper than rubber belting, while it does the work equally as well as 
either leather belting or rubber belting. 
To protect you against inferior imitations look for the three identifying 
marks: 

1—The Green Edge 

2—The Gandy Trade Mark 

3—The Brand ‘‘The Gandy Belt’ 


Our enormous stock enables us to fill orders on day received and to ship 
seasoned belts. 


When buying belts remember ‘‘The Gandy Belt.” It will save you money. 


GANDY BELTING CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Rubber Goods 


for Water, Steam, Gas, 
Hose 


Air, Oil, Suction and Fire 
Protection. Each kind of hose is made 








from high grade materials and is con- 


structed with especial regard to the 


The Trade-Mark 
of Excellence 


Rubber Belting for Power Transmission and 


kind of service intended. 


Conveying. Is waterproof, 





is unaffected by steam or acid fumes, and is adapted for use in- 
doors and out-of-doors. It costs less than any other absolutely 


and permanently waterproof belt. 


4 for Piston and Valve Rods, Flanges and 
Packings 


Joints—in great variety—adapted for all 





purposes, 


DIAPHRAGMS TUBING 
SPRINGS 


VALVES 
GASKETS 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON BELTING Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE BEAUMONT, TEXAS ATLANTA NASHVILLE 














General Asbestos and Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PACKINGS 


























Steam, Air, Oil and Ammonia 
Garco Asbestos Brake Band Lining 














Automobiles, Motor Trucks and Friction Drums 


For Hoists, Elevators and Cranes 


We make a specialty of ASBESTOS TEXTILES. 
For full particulars and prices, write for Catalogue ‘‘C’’. 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Branch: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Goldens’ Foundry and Machine Company 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, U.S. A. 























MANUFACTURERS OF 


Machine Moulded Pulleys, Pillow Blocks, Boiler Fronts, 
Hangers, Shafting, Wall Frames, Grate Bars, 
Couplings, Collars, Rope Sheaves, Lumber Trucks, Etc. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND DISCOUNT SHEET 











{ 








THE BAILEY-LEBBY CO. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 











GIANT Seamldss and Stitched RUBBER BELT 
CITADEL RUBBER BELT 
BIRD’S BULL’S EYE BELT GENUINE GANDY BELT 
DETROIT OAK TANNED LEATHER BELT 





PHOSPHATE SUPPLIES 
Fertilizer Carts Barrows Shovels Spades 
REX FLINTKOTE ROOFING MIKADO ROOFING BAILECO RUBBER ROOFING 
CORRUGATED AND V-CRIMP ROOFING 








Metal and Wood Working Machinery, Steam Pumps, Boilers, Engines, Saw Mills, Jeffrey Conveying and Elevating Machinery 
Dodge Transmission Machinery 
Leschens Wire Rope Columbian Manila Rope 
THE BAILEY-LEBBY CO 


(B , Mill, Mining and Railroad Supplies 
RUBBER J 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


ROOFING 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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M. B. BARKLEY, Ist Vice-President 


Cc. S. PITCHER, Sales Manager 
Charleston, S. C. 














oF | SH@ing tracks i ll of our ware- 
—_— ship- 








J. P.) THOMAS, Secretary and Treasurer 


- H. McKINNON, Sales Manager 
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SCHOFIELD IRon Works 
1855 - 1913 




















In the above plant with the most modern equipment, and skilled 


mechanics, we produce the 


SCHOFIELD 





Horizontal Tubular Boilers Plain Slide and Balanced Valve Engines 
Vertical Tubular Boilers Towers, Tanks and Standpipes 
Internal Furnace Boilers Self-Supporting Steel Stacks 


Also Phosphate Dryers and Phosphate Machinery a Specialty 
And all kind of Plate and Sheet Iron Work 


Fifty-seven years of successful building and installing power plant equipment have justly given Scho- 
field’s Products a reputation for quality and reliability. 

Our plant has every facility to insure a rapid production of high grade equipment at the minimum cost, 
and our location especially fit us to satisfactorily handle Southern trade. 

We always carry in stock, ready for immediate shipment, boilers ranging in size from 12 H. P. to 150 
H. P., built to carry a working pressure of either 100, 125 or 150 lbs.; also Centre Crank Engines from 10 H. P. 
to 100 H. P., and Side Crank Engines from 50 H. P. to 150 H. P. 

On all other equipment we can guarantee a prompt handling of your order and very reasonable terms. 
Let us quote you on your future needs, including your Mill Supplies. 


Catalog on Request 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
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ALABAMA FUEL ©& IRON 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 12, 1912, 
YOUNG & VANN SUPPLY CO,, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Sirs:—You will please ship us promptly to 
Colgate five additional sets of the THOMAS ELLIP- 
TIC GRATE BARS, shaker pattern. These will 
totally equip this plant. It may be interesting to 
you to know that the set of bars you sold us for test- 
ing out in this plant verified all the claims you make 
for them. 

Please ship us another set of these same bars for 
our Acmar plant, which fully equips that plant. 
The guarantee of Mr. Thomas to operate this plant 
with one boiler equipped with these bars, burnirg 
run of mine coal, has been fully and satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) CHAS. F. DeBARDELEBEN, 
d-w Vice-Prest. and Gen. Mer. 














One of the Many Repeat Orders For 


THOMAS 
Elliptic Grate Bars 

















Be sure and read the above letter. Note the order for 
two different plants, and this is after a thorough test. 
Also note that the Bars verify every claim we make for 
them, and that plant is being run with one boiler and 
using ‘‘run of mine’’ coal. There’s economy for you. 
Efficiency and simplicity is also there. We have 
hundreds of ‘‘letters of praise’’ from satisfied users. 
THOMAS ELLIPTIC GRATE BARS are made in all 
styles and sizes, and for all purposes. They burn any 
kind of fuel, and burn all of it. Self-cleaning and 
guaranteed for 12 months. They will save money for 
you. 


Made in the South and used everywhere. 


Write for printed matter. 


Thomas Grate Bar Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Branch: Valdosta, Ga. 
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Long Distance Telephones 


A. M. GIBBES, Proprietor 





GIBBES MACHINERY CO. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 








Steam and Gasoline Engines, Boilers, Ginning Machinery, 
Saw Mill Machinery, Corn Mills, Brick-Making Machinery, 
Shingle and Lath Machinery, Planers, Edgers, Swing and 


Drag Saws, Wood-Working Machinery Generally. 


Near Union Station 


Columbia, S. C. 








DART UNIONS 


Have Bronze to Bronze at 
the Joint — no Corrosion 





The Bronze to 
Bronze combination, 
in the vital part, the 
seats, settles the 
question of corro- 


sion. 


This construction 
is embodied in our 
Flange Elbow, Tee, 
Male and Female 
and Air Pump 
Unions. If you 
know the Dart 
Unions, you need no 
proof of its superiority. If not, we would like to send you a 
Dart Union Free for a test. 


Printed matter on request. 


EK. M. DART MFG. CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Agents 


Canadian Factory: Dart Union Co., Ltd., Toronto 











Builders of High Grade 


BOILERS 


ALSO 





Stand Pipes, Self-Supporting’ 
Stacks, Tanks, Towers, all 
kinds of Structural and Plate 
Iron Work, Boiler Fronts, 
Grate Bars, all kinds of 
Castings. 


Hartley Boiler Works 


MONTGOMERY 
ALA. 
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Plymouth Rope Won Out 


A southern rope buyer, in the market for six coils 
of Manila rope, got a price of 15 cts. per pound from 
our agent. 
A competing rope was offered at 14) cts. 
Comparison of the two ropes showed the true 
difference in price as follows: 

Competing Manila in 1200 ft. coils 

1 coils " dia. 130 lbs. each 120 Ibs. 


2 coils $" dia. 100 lbs. each=200 lbs. 


720 bs.at acts. $104.40 


Plymouth Manila in 1200 ft. coils 
$ coils ,*," dia. 120, 121, 123, 
122 lbs., respectively 186 Ibs. 
2 coils $" dia. 88, 89 Ibs. 
respectively=177 Ibs. 
663 Ibs. at 15 cts.—$99.45 


Plymouth actually cost $4.95 less for the same 
number of feet than the other rope. 


Plymouth Rope won the order. It always wins with 
the buyer who wants highest quality and takes 
pains to get it. 


Isn’t quality what you are looking 
for in rope? 


TNT TTT TTT 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 
North Plymouth, Mass. 


TTT 
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THE MARK OF 
LEADERSHIP 
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Ask For A Copy Of This Book 


“How and Where Pumping Costs Can Be Reduced” 


It gives data on plants where savings of two-thirds and more have been made in the cost 
of pumping’ It may suggest a way in which you can make a similar saving. 


Goulds Efficient Power Pumps 


are made in all types and capacities for every service. Whatever your requirements may be, 
there is a Goulds Efficient Pump that will give just what you want. 
Our line also includes hand pumps for every service. 
Ask for catalogs or bulletins on any type of pump in which you are 
interested. 





Deep Well Power Working Head 


THE & MFG.GO. 


LAIRGEST MIiFik.OF FOR EVERY SERVICE 


169 FALL STREET Branches in Principal Cities SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Triplex Power Pump 



































MMT 


“= RAT TIMORE 
MARYLAND 
ENGRAVING 

28 SOUTH CHARLES ST. Co. 

DESIONELAS-LNGRAVERS || 


ILLUSTRATIONS /N ONE 
OR MORE COLORS FOR ALL 
ADVERTISING PURPOSES 


FT 
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Single Horizontal Davis Cylinder Gate Turbine in Steel Penstock—Style 30 
Davis Foundry & Machine Works 
ROME, GA., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of high grade turbine water wheels, vertical and hor- 
izontal, single and in pairs. Power and efficiency fully guaranteed. 











Marine and Stationary Boilers, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer Machinery. 
Marine Railway. Iron and Brass 







Castings. 







Our improved Screening 
Machine for fertilizer with 


wire cloth removed 


VALK AND MurRDOCH WorRKS 


IRON 


Charleston, S. C. 





















A('THE GOVERNOR WITHOUT JOINTS" 


Directness of Action Gives 





Greater Efficiency—Maximum Durability 


BECAUSE— 

Absence of joints not onl insures closer regu 
lation when installed, but equal efficiency under 
continued duty, for lost motion cannot result with 
absence of joints. Stability in Action and Dura 
bility in continued duty effects economy, whether 
Electric Light Service, Saw Milling, or Dredging 
and Ditching. 

tien einem it — ER 
For Steam Engines, Tur WIDE RANGE SPEED CHANGER ert ‘Ng 
bines, Gas Engines and AUTOMATIC SAFETY STOP 
Mechanical Control. 

THE PICKERING Company. 
COMPANY 

TRADE MARK 

(REGISTERED) 


Portland, Connecticut, U. S.A. 








General Railway Supplies 





and Specialties 





New and Second-hand Machinery, Scrap Iron 
and Metals. Buy, Wreck and Sell Manu- 
facturing Plants of all kinds. 


MAY & TURNER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 











Schacht Commercial 
-Cars - 
EVERYWHERE 


are the greatest commercial upbuilders. They have 














made it easily possible to transport materials either 
raw or finished from the source of supply to the 
point of demand and usage. Inland points and 
distances beyond the reach of railroads and teams 
are brought practically to the doors of the largest 
markets and hauling costs are reduced to a sur- 
prising extent, with correspondingly quick and 
constant deliveries. The Schacht line is complete 
at the following chassis prices. 


1500 lb., $1500 
1800 lb, 1800 
2000 lb, 2300 
4000 lb. 2800 
6000 lb. 3100 
8000 lb, 3300 


Body types are optional to suit any requirement 
and prices depend entirely on their design. Tell 
us of your hauling conditions and we will recom- 
mend therefor the particular Schacht Model which 
will best suit your needs. We are pioneers in the 
automobile field and in our eleven years of experi- 
ence have furnished trucks for every conceivable 
line of business. Let us help you turn present 
losses into profits. A word from you will place 
valuable information at your command. 


COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
WRITE TODAY 


The Schacht Motor Car Co. 


2950 SPRING GROVE AVE. 
WINTON PLACE 


CINCINNATI, - . 


OHIO 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


> ARN More Wages for the Weaver 
Larger Dividends for the Mill 


DRAPER COMPANY Hopedale, Mass. 

















ARE YOU INFORMED 


The efficiency expert will tell you to install Ball Bearing Hangers, by all means. But it does not need 
an ‘efficiency engineer’’ to show the actual money you can save by equipping your factory with 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARING HANGERS 


It is simple common sense that if your shafting runs without 
friction, dragging, hot boxes, etc., you are conserving your motor 
energy and economizing your power maintenance cost. 

We know you are interested and want to go into this matter 
further with you. Write today for our literature which will 
discuss with you all of the advantages of this modern money- 
saving equipment. 


Send for Special Data Sheets on Application of New Departure 
Ball Bearings to Machine Tools. 


The New Departure Mfg. Co. 


HARTFORD DIVISION 





HARTFORD, CONN. . 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC BLOW PIPE & SHEET METAL CO. 


Blow Pipe Systems 


FOR «ALL KINDS OF 


Woodworking Plants 


GET THE BEST 








—— 











General Sheet 
Iron Work 


TANKS 
a specialty 


Write for 
our 


representative 








Heating and Ventilating Systems, also Furnace 
Heating, for both Old and 
New Houses 





ATLANTA, GA. SAVANNAH, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








McMILLAN BROS. SOUTHERN 


COPPER WORKS 














FOUR FACTORIES AT 


Savannah, Ga. 


Repair Work a Specialty 
and promptly attended to 








Address most convenient 
office for what you want 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mobile, Ala. 








Fayetteville, N. C. 





Seamless Turpentine Stills a Specialty 














PRESSES FOR 
EXTRACTING 
ALL KINDS OF 

OILS 


HYDRAULIC 


PRESSES 
For Baling Cotton, 


Rags, Paper, &c. 
Any Desired 
Density 


HYDRAULIC 


PRESSES 
Of Any Size, for 
Any Purpose, from 
1 Ton to 2000 Tons 
Pressure 


HYDRAULIC 
PUMPS 
Hand, Steam and 
Belt-Driven 


The Cardwell Machine Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Oil Mill and Tobacco Machinery 














= -_ 


THE FACTORY BEHIND THE GOODS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Machinery for the Economical Extraction of Oil, and 
Handling Cotton, Tobacco, Peanuts 





OVER HALF CENTURY OLD, WITH NEW IDEAS 


TOBACCO 
GRANULATORS 
PACKERS AND 

CUTTERS 


TOBACCO 
CLEANING and 
ORDERING 
MACHINERY 


STEM 
CRUSHERS, 
CASERS, 
&e. 


TOBACCO 
PRESSES 
Hand, Power and 
Hydraulic 
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COTTON MILL 
SUPPLIES 


Loom Harness Weaving Reeds 
Oak Tanned Leather Belting 








Raw Hide and teather Pickers 
Bobbins, Shuttles and Mill Supplies 
of our manufacture 


Are Big Factors in Attaining 
HIGH EFFICIENCY 
AND 
ECONOMICAL RESULTS 








CLIFF WILLIAMS 
MACHINE CO. 


“Specialists” 








MERIDIAN, - - - MISS. 


Four, Six and Eight-Wheel Log and Lumber 
Wagons, Log and Dump Carts, 
Go-Devils 


Southern Distributers of Celebrated 


Enterprise Portable 
Saw Mill Machinery 


Strictly High Grade 


Over 1000 Operating Successfully 








“TRADE SO YOUR MONEY STAYS WHERE 
THE COTTON BLOSSOMS AND SWEET 


American Supply Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 


























No. 6 CYLINDER 


THE BEST AND SAFEST TO USE 
IN ALL STEAM CYLINDERS. 


RADIUM TURBINE 


POTATOES GROW”’ 
THE ONE FAMOUS AND UNIVERSALLY 


ADOPTED OIL FOR ALL TURBINES. | ) S 


OILS AND GREASES FOR ALL TYPES OF MACHINERY. 


Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 





MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, U.S. A. 


REFINERY, CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
Branch Offices: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Savannah, Chicago, Pittsburgh 
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REDUCES 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
ONE-THIRD 





BURRUSS ENGINEERING CO. 





ANDERSON OIL EXPELLER 


Has been the Prime Factor in the Marvelous Development of the South’s Greatest Industry—Cotton Seed Oil Milling. 


USES NO 
PRESS-CLOTH 
PRODUCES 
SUPERIOR 
PRODUCTS 


Record of Five Years.—Eighty-Three Oil Mills in the South, using Two Hundred and Fifty-Seven Expellers on Cottonseed alone. 


- - - ATLANTA, GA. 








E 


TH 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


COTTONSEED OIL MILL 


AND 


LINSEED OIL MILL 
MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS 
Hydraulic 
Presses, 


Rolls, 





Hydraulic 
Pumps, 
Cake Formers, | 
Meal Cookers, 
Hulling 


and 





Cleaning 


Machinery, 





| Cake Breakers, 




















—— Attrition Mills, 





ACCUMULATOR and PRESS 


ACCUMULATORS—The Most Perfect System of 
Pressure Application 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENTS AND THE VERY BEST 











BALING PRESS 


cANY SIZE —-cANY POWER> 
BELT OR MOTOR DRIVEN 









































Rca : 
Also Hydraulic and Power Screw Baling Presses, Hydraulic 


Pressure Pumps, etc. Catalogue on request. 
Send us your specifications and let us quote you prices. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
No. 386 West Water St. Established 1872 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














M. I. W. | 








as they have been manufacturing such machinery for thirty years, and can give entire satisfaction. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Mecklenburg Iron Works 


Will be glad to answer all correspondence from parties who need or expect to need 


Machinery for Handling 
GOLD, IRON OR COTTON 


Their address 1s 





| M. I. W. | 
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Has the load on your pow- 
er plant increased so that now 
you ought to have additional gener- 
ator capacity? Perhaps you don’t want to invest much in 
new equipment just now. 








You Can Save a Lot of Money 
| On This Alternator 


The price is low--not that we have slighted material or 
workmanship--but because of the reduced number of poles 
and the resultant speed which permits the use of minimum 
material for the given output. 

That’s how you save on the original cost, but that’s only 
one point. 

Another is its flexibility which allows you to handle mo- 
tors, series arcs and incandescents from it all at the same 
time. 

There are many other points explained in our Bulletin 
1104, and it will pay you to send for a copy. It’s free. 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 














“Wood” Systems 





1617 Broadway, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
BRANCH OFFICES IN MOST LARGE CITIES Al4 
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DIXIE ELECTRO MAGNETS 


ARE NOW USED BY 
Cotton Seed Oil Mills [ . 
Sugar Cane Mills Sateness 
Cotton Mills 
Flour and Grist Mills 
Fertilizer Plants 


To Remove Scrap E are still in a 
Iron From Any position to sell 
and All Materials 
you a guaranteed 
Carbon Lamp of the 
Refilled Type at a 
low and aationactory 
price - 


Hardware. Mill Supplies WRITE US FOR QUOTATIONS 





MANUFACTURED BY 


DIXIE ELECTRO MAGNET CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















Machinery BOSTON INCANDESCENT LAMP 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES pirtalgestiy 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 


We can furnish you with 
ANYTHING YOU WANT AT ANY HOUR 
DAY OR NIGHT 








128 Maple Street DANVERS, MASS. 





Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















Robbins Myers 


STANDARD Motors~Fans 


THE CHOICE OF HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
EXACTING USERS IN 18 YEARS 


The demand for “STANDARD” quality has compelled the doubling 
of our factory capacity three times in five vears. And vet we have 
hard work keeping ahead of our orders today. 

The enormous growth is the result of concentration—of speciali: 
ing on nothing but Motors and Fans. So we can build Motors as 
they ought to be built; we can construct Fans that are most durable 
and most eflicient, for our factory is svstematized to secure the great 
est advantage which this specializing gives us. 

“STANDARD” Fans have won the highest place in the Fan world 
through sheer merit. “STANDARD” quality is proving the impor 
tance of specialization wherever electricity is employed, 

“STANDARD” National advertising is creating a tremendous 








demand. 
Catalogues, Booklets, Bulletins and detailed particulars furnished 
upon request. Motors for Direct ¢ 
‘ ? . ° rr . , > . . ° ‘ . . . ‘ t i! I r 
CONSULT WITH OUR BOARD OF ENGINEERS Pte iit’! ; 
Fans for all circuits. Direct and Alter Their expert tri lining and exper ience in solving similar probl nis ' bn t Fer 


nating Current. el . variety of styles to vours may be of immense benefit to you. No obligation is at 


and types suited f e, office, factory, 
workshop, cafes, the . . nea tached. Write in detail as to your needs. 


TheRobbins @Myers Co. Springfield Ohi 


Branches—New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis. Rochester, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Atlanta 


Agencies in all principal cities. 
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TEN YEARS OLD OCTOBER 1, 1912 


Electrical Supplies for Every Purpose 
WHAT YOU WANT WHEN YOU NEED IT 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE 

Three distinct lines : . 
First: Electric Lighting and Wiring Materials 
Second: Telephones, Equipment and Supplies 
Third: Electric Fixtures, Novelties and Automobile Ac- 
cessories 
We issue a separate catalog covering each line. Let us 
quote on that which interests you and send catalog. 


Piedmont Electric Company 


Electrical Supplies ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








HARDWARE, MACHINERY 
MILL SPECIALTIES 


+ S V VY 7 M O I t O nN Factory Locations, Mill Sites, Water Powers 
igh-Class Industrial Investments. 
Correspondence Solicited 
& O EDWARD WILBUR 
° 125 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS 











Successors to Deronda Levy 





Electrical Contractor 
LUND AND HILL 


Complete Isolated Plants, 
Electric Light and Power 
Wiring, Interior Telephone 
Systems. 

Equipped to do work in 
any of Southern States. 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Drainage, Levees. 


COLUMBUS, Municipal Work. 


GEORGIA 








Electric Supplies 
Electric Fixtures 
Electric Construction 








Catalogue for the Asking 








LEE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


™ = “All Things Electrical” “3 











The South has the Goods 


IN THE 


Southern- Wesco Supply Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





A Large and Growing 
Electrical Jobbing House 





Send and get their Catalogs on 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
TELEPHONES 

ELECTRICAL FIXTURES 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


A letter written on your letterhead will bring them 


by the Parcel Post. 











Southern- Wesco Supply Co. 


“The Auto and Electric Shop” 
BIRMINGHAM, - - - ALA. 


Salesrooms and Warehouses in St. Louis and Fort Worth also. 








300 g. p. m. 
Terry Turbine- 
driven boiler feed 


Over 1250 Terrys are 
now in use, 

a large number 
being in the South. 


pump set at Houston 
Light and Power Co. 





The South 





Has Fully Endorsed 


Terry TurbineS 


A year ago in the “Southern Upbuilding” number we stated 
that Terry turbo-pump sets with a total capacity of nearly 
59,000 gals. per min, were in use in the South. Today our cal 
culations show that Terry turbo-pumps with a total capacity 
of over 100,000 gals. per min, are used by Southern compa 
nies! What better evidence could we give of the South's 
full endorsement of Terry Turbines for driving boiler feed, 
condenser, hot well, tire, sweet water, irrigation, and water 
works pumps? 

In addition, many Southern gas companies use Terry Tur 
bine Driven Blower Sets. 

Terry Turbine Driven Generator Sets have been found ideal 
by Southern sawmills, sugar houses, distilleries, ice plants, 
laundries, and other industries for lighting and power pur 


poses, 





In the development of Southern industries Terry Turbines 
have and will play a conspicuous part, for they represent 
the best in small turbine construction. 


Send for Bulletins. 


The Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Main Office and Works, Hartford, Conn. 


Memphis, Allen Eng. Co. Birmingham, McClary-Jemison Mach. Co. 
New Orleans and Houston, A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd Charlotte, N. C.,J.S. Cothran 
32-145 
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ee _Concentration On File Making ond Designing 
























Looking Bochward 
Se 
San 
Re = FOR YOU 
rh 

=r Our booklet “FILE FILOSOPHY” 

= ~ ind Catalog, s! ng 600 illust 
Way back the early sixties, the Sse a ns, are invaluable to buyers and 
NICHOLSON FIl E COMPANY - _——— ise of file 
began making files wit h the belief ~] 19j2—— 
th ne ‘ t FREI 
ata very superior quality wouk = oe 
bring them a large number of sat- = . i ss 


isfied custor 


The constant and ir ising de- 
mand a NICHOLS 30N files 
speaks for the success of this policy 











NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE R.L.VS.A 









































A. B. LEACH & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES ~ 





| NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
| CHICAGO BOSTON 
BUFFALO BALTIMORE 


LONDON 






WELFORD 
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SOUTH CAROLINA LIGHT, POWER & RAILWAYS COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, &. C. 


Electric power for all industries, large or small. Spartanburg third City in the State; manufacturing center in a fine residential 
section ; exceptional railroad facilities; good labor abundant. If you are interested, write us. 
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SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 


SERVED BY 


THE NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


Nature's wealth is stored, 


THE SOUTHS GREATEST 
ASSETS 


Raw Materials, Fuel, Quick Transportation 
Hydro-Electric Power, Native Labor, 
Climatic and Living Conditions 


Where 
Man accumulates his hoard. 


IN SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 





THE APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY 


The Hills are Underlaid with Wealth and the Wheels of Industry Vigorously Whir 


In this wonderfully rich territory the cost of production is 10 per cent. less than 


elsewhere in the United States. 


everlastingly assured. 


Coal abounds on all sides, and CHEAP FUEL is thereby 


From ROANOKE on the EAST, to BRISTOL on the SOUTH, to KENOVA on the 
WEST, are located coal mines which under any possible scale of operation will continue 


to produce for a period of 200 years. 


FACTORIES ARE NEEDED—The proximity of inexhaustible quantities of raw 
materials affords unlimited opportunities for Iron Mills, Woodworking Factories, Cotton 
Mill Plants, Textile Mills, Steel Plants, Glass Factories, Brick Plants, Cement Plants. 


THE NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO., penetrating this entire section, offers 
exceptional facilities for fast, efficient transportation service. 


THE APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY, covering this prosperous country with 
its high-tension wires, offers cheap hydro-electric power in any required voltage. 


LOW TAXES AND CONTENTED LABOR are factors worthy of consideration. 


UNSURPASSED CLIMATIC CONDITIONS are considerations to be reckoned with. 
The entire territory is free from malaria, fevers, and mosquitoes. 


If you are seeking an ideal location for a factory, this section offers concrete ad- 


vantages, and invites your most careful investigation. 
information, illustrated by striking photographs, will be sent upon request. 


F. H. LaBAUME 
Industrial Agent 


Norfolk & Western Rwy. Co. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
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B. C. BANKS 
Industrial Agent 


Conclusive 


Appalachian Power Co, 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
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THE SOUTH: THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET 


THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


The Favored Region of America 





in transportation liues to the markets of all the rest of the United 

States and of the world; in nearness to the Panama Canal; in a pleas 

ant, healthful and fruitful climate; in the character and productivity 
of the soils and low prices of lands; in the wide variety and excellence of agri 
cultural and horticultural products and the profits from their growth; in great 
forest and timber wealth, and the water-power and other natural resources, the 
Southeastern States occupy the commanding position in the United States or 
in America. 








The arrested erowth years ago of this section has made it today the region 
of greatest opportunities for farm, manufacturing and other development to be 
found anywhere in the country. 








These States are now in the midst of the greatest development known 
their history; are having in every way a rapid and remarkable growth along 
lines. 

To industrial enterprises the iron ore deposits, the coal deposits, the marbles 
and stones and fine clays, the hardwood and pine forests and the favorable labor 
conditions offer in all lines the greatest advantages. The rapid growth of the 
section, the fine transportation facilities and the peculiar advantages in many 
wavs make the opportunity for new industrial enterprises the widest and the 
most attractive. New opportunities are steadily developing. In a wide line of 
manufacturing it has been found that the Southeast can turn out and market 
products at a cost which cannot be met elsewhere. 


The influx of outside capital, the great attention given to permanent im 
provements in the cities, to high-grade eountrs highways, to the advancement of 
agriculture, to education and to all lines of endeavor are now giving the Sout 
east the most substantial progress. The continued growth of the country 
assured along all lines and in the most rapid way. 

The beauty of the mountain and upland and coastal regions, the wonderfully 


pleasant climate the year round, the pure water supply and other advantages 
make the Southeast a most attractive region for homes. 








BEST PORTIONS OF THE SOUTHEAST 


Nearly all the richest agricultural lands in the Southeast; the finest fruit 
vrowing regions (there are no better in all the world): the greatest mineral sec 
ameyeaiey. tions, with their ores, coal, limestones, eranites, marbles, clays, micas and other SOUTH 
minerals; the largest hardwood forest areas, the great water-power developments ILLINOIS 
and possibilities, the chief cities, and the most successful and best developed 








manufacturing centers are reached by the lines of the Southern Railway, the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the Georgia Southern & Florida Railway and the Vin 
ginia & Southwestern Railway. 

In these districts the manufacturer, the investor and the homeseeker wi 
find splendid opportunities. The Land and Industrial Department ol these 








roads is maintained to cooperate with and assist all Who Diet he seeking ov 

tions or opportunities in the Southeastern States. It will furnish, on request, 
hooklets and other printed matter giving information, assist in investigations, 
and in the securing of factory sites and farm or orchard lands without expens 
to the inquirer. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Room 52-B, Washington, D. C. 


vo —_GCr Gass 


OHIO RR. RAILWAY & FLORIDA RY. 
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“The Promised Land of Health 
and Prosperity” is Florida 


Between 1900 and 1910 the population of the United States increased. .............cc cee ceeeeeerenees 21 4 
During the same period the population Of PICA IMCremaed..... ce cccccccsccccccccccscvcccssvcccsees 42.44 
The increase in value of farm lands in the United States between 1900 and 1910 was.................. 118 ¢ 
ee ee eg si wh wg Wk brs S06 Oye wwii Siw Oe 4d RRS Rae's oe ee hee 203 


The value of Florida’s 12 leading diversified crops common to most of the country (and not including the 
citrus crops, so large a factor in the agricultural interests of this State) increased from $6,677,000 in 


NE OIE OP CELLS LAO ELLIE RE ORD LOT RTA ROE PO 126 4% 
Te Sain in TS WSs COURITY TOT TG GATE GION WOE ook oko c icc ceeds eccweedesesestnss seswaesesic 81.14 
Between 1900 and 1909 capital invested in factories increased in the whole country. ....-.--.......... 108.8% 
Nn os cick ck MAAS OUAS eee ine twenee bass PE aT OO NE ne oH! 152.6% 
The value of factory products increased during the same time in the United States .................... 81.74 
Te GE TOI PEE Th FO TRICE oon inno on os on cai ence ces seed svieweuns aleneeseives 112.74 


In each one of these comparisons the rate of increase in Florida was far greater than that of the entire 
country during the same period. 

These remarkable illustrations of well-rounded progress combine to emphasize the wonderful agricultural 
and industrial activities and possibilities of the State. 

This growth, while showing a great percentage of increase in the last decade, has been a steadily advancing 
one; and when the many large undertakings that are under way in Florida, such as the draining of the 
[iverglades, extension of railroads, developing of new farming and trucking areas, ete., are considered, all 
of which will open up opportunities of even wider magnitude, a much greater advance can be safely predicted 
for the next ten years. 

A State which is drawing an ever-increasing number of health and pleasure seekers, of permanent settlers— 
some to engage in general agriculture, some in manufactures, some in fruit growing—oranges, grapefruit 
or kindred interests, some in trucking, some in dairying, and some in chicken raising—is an ideal land for 


investigation on the part of those who want 


The most perfect all-the-year-round climate to be found in America; 
Manufacturing and agricultural advantages of vast and varied extent; 
Transportation facilities that are rapidly being extended to meet the 
ever expanding business of the State. 

Florida is the State. 


‘The Call of Florida’’ is being heard throughout the land. Toward Florida thousands of people are turn- 
ing their faces as to the ‘*Promised Land of Health and Prosperity.’? The progress of the last ten years is 


only a hint of what the future will show. 


Active, energetic, live people want to live in an active, energetic, live community, where the tide of incoming 


population gives every man a chance to develop every latent power in him. 


Florida is the place. 


Florida East Coast Railway 


J. E. INGRAHAM, Vice-President ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


From Richmond, the all-rail gateway, through Washington to the East, and Norfolk, Hampton Roads to the Gulf of 


Mexico, the Seaboard serves the richest portion of the South. 


Through the heart of the Carolina cotton manufacturing and hydro-electric development area. The manufacturing 
centers and rich farm lands of the Empire State—Georgia. To the center of the South’s iron, steel and cement indus- 


try at Birmingham. 
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SPECIAL HOMESEEKERS’ RATES 


is rapidly turning toward the South, and thousands of fertile acres along the Seaboard 




















The great tide of homeseekers 
are attracting the attention of many desirous of making homes in a climate healthful and pleasant and on a soil the 


most productive. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


J. A. PRIDE, General Industrial Agent, 702 Royster Building, NORFOLK, VA. 
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SAVANNAITL TERMINAL OF THE 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


The Seaboard’s Rich Territory 


Virginia—North Carolina—South Carolina—Georgia—Florida—Alabama 


HE Seaboard's territory, through the six Southern States 
traversed, presents many attractive opportunities for indus- 
trial and agricultural development. Raw material of greai 
value is in abundance, and this territory is one of peculiar 

value to the manufacturing industry. With the opening of the 
Panama Canal and the large possible interchange with the South 
American States, the seaboard's 


territory has a valuable and at- 


climate equable and healthful, and in an area where outdoor pursuits 
are possible the vear round. The U. S. Department of Agriculiure 
Savs 

“The South Atlantic States cover one of the richest areas 

of undeveloped agricultural wealth in the United States.” 


Richmond, south- 


ward through the YIRGINIA 





tractive location, touching the 
deep-water ports of Norfolk, Wil- 
mington, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
Fernandina and Tampa, offering 
ready access through the Canal 
to South America and the Far 
East. The seventy million peo- 
ple in the South American States 
buy largely of cotton goods, iron 
articles, plows and other agri- 
cultural implements, all of which 
can be economically produced in 
the Seaboard’s territory within a 
short line radius of the deep- 


water ports mentioned. 


This territory produces 50 per 





cent. of the cotton crop. Within 





Roanoke River 

Valley, in the counties of Din- 
widdie, Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burg, are thousands of acres of 
high, rolling pasture lands, ideal 
for cattle, poultry, dairying, 
small fruits and general farming. 
Immediately adjacent to this ter- 
ritory are the greatest markets 
for food products in the world. 
Between Richmond and Boston 
there is a population of twenty- 
eight and one-quarter million 
people—millions of workers in 
shop, store and mill, who must 
be fed from Southern farms. 
Lands can be secured in this 





healthful and attractive section 





its borders are one-half of the 
twenty-nine million active cot A CHARLOTTE «(N. ¢ 
ton spindles of America 


COAL CLAYS 
IRON TIMBER 
CEMENT MATERIALS 


COTTON 
PHOSPHATE 
FULLER’S EARTH 


offer wide opportunity for the successful manufacture of these 


essential articles 


The agricultural development has grown in importance and value. 
There are yet many thousands of acres of land which offer an oppor- 


tunity of value to the agriculturist who is seeking for a home in a 


A TYPICAL FLORIDA 


MODERN COTTON MILL, 


for $7 per acre and up, and here 
is an opportunity for much de- 
velopment. 


The sand hill area of North Carolina, in the counties 

of Moore and Richmond, is attracting wide attention NORTH 
to its fertile soil and very healthful conditions, where CAROLINA 
outdoor pursuits are possible the year round, and the 

cultivation of dewberries, melons, peaches and the general farm 
crops yields remunerative return The Government's tests show 
one hundred and forty-three bushels of corn to the acre on a Moore 
county farm. The Coastal Plain, through the counties of Scotland, 
Robeson, Bladen, Columbus and Brunswick, has about the same 
climate as that of France; the mean annual temperature of the sec- 


ORANGE GROVE 
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FIFTY ACRES OF CELERY AT BEE RIDGE CELERY FARM, FLORIDA 























tion is 60 degrees Fahr., and the mean annual rainfall is 59!) inches South of Columbia, in the Coastal Plain of South 
The soils are sandy and sandy-loam, underlain with clay, friable and Carolina, Hampton county has under way a draina SOUTH 
easily cultivated, producing largely of truck, small fruits, straw plan to reclaim 70,000 acres of the most arable lanl CAROLINA 
berries, cantaloupes, melons, and is one of the best cotton and corn in the South, good cotton, corn, potato and truck land 
sections of the South. Mecklenburg, with 67,000 population, th which will yield abundantly. There are deposits of \ fine ela 
largest county in the State, is the center of the cotton mill manufac in this section awaiting development \rou Great F; ! 
turing. Its capital, Charlotte, is one of the most progressive cities rich valley of the Catawba, centers the rgest of the hydro-electr 
of the South, and allied with the cotton manufacturing is an im- power developments in the Sout! Cotton 1 ifacturir al 
mense hydro-electric development, which gives impetus to this plant to produce nitrogen by electric procs have 
industry All the essentials for successful textile manufacturing at 
here. Brick making clay, fine uildis one hand 

GEORGIA South and wesi of Savannah to the capital of Ala- climate—cotton produced around the mill—electric power ‘ 

ana Montgom- re onable price ou ibor 
ALABAMA ery the Sea- supply—ready transportation 

board's lines tray- cilitic 
erse counties comprising the 
great cotton growing empire of ac sonbabaisons 
the South—twenty-three coun- are one Ww ' FLORIDA 
ties, with seven and one-quarter ee gs 
million acres of good soil, where si re se for manuta " 
cotton is being produced in great S 
quantities, and where the deep- ny Ai 7 — eo 
water port of Savannah offers an : Ke 
outlet to the cotton mill centers -— peaay = 2 
of the South and East, and for _ ; wees | ’ 
export to the Continent. These ; 7, : ‘ re = rh prentinn 
lines cross the Ogeechee, Ohoo- ne ; ‘ mene 
pee, Oconee, Ocmulgee, Flint, . plicicanuara 
Chattahoochee, Savannah, Alta- <wiliens 
maha and Satilla rivers, along ra) 1 e. Marion and Sun 
which are much excellent tim- countic © very a 
ber awaiting manufacturing and erspersed witl itiful la 
ERY GURE SNERTIONS See woter CORN—-1 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE IN NORTH CAROLINA and rich lands adapted to truck 
power development. Thousands vegetable ind citru 


of acres of rich bottom land and 


fof F l fers yuunties, tl ighland sectio f the 
many acres adapted to the grasses and successful cattle raising Leon, Gadsden and Jefferson counties, the highland ion oF the 
State, for general farming, cattle raising lairving, poultr I 
> : . . . . ‘ , . , . . . s within easy eac] f sple lid 1 et 
The clays for brick and fireproofing making are great in extent are very attractive areas within easy ! h of splen rk 


and very valuable. There are possibilities here for many new in- Citrus. Hernando and Polk counties, the center of the phospl 


dustries and largely increased agricultural development rock-producing industry, offer wide opportunity for the expansion o 








this line of endeavor, as well as timber manufacturing nd tl 
The Piedmont region, high, healthful and fertile, through the coun- cultivation of the very fertile truck and fruit land 
ties of Elbert, Madison, Clarke, Jackson, Gwinett, Fulton, Cobb, 
: , South of Tampa lies Manatee, the er ostproof citrus center and 
Paulding, Polk, Bartow and Walton, produce a grade of upland : ; 
i a : vegetable garden of the Stat SOO 00) acre f splendid land w t 
cotton very much sought after by the spinners. In this area are pate ‘ ; : 
: a shore front on the Gulf of Mexico extending filly mil Climate goo 
many sections adapted to the Elberta peach and other fruit crops Ss" . ; ; 
the year round—traversed by the Manatee, Braden and Alafia rive 
and indented by many beautiful ba nid yund acre produ 
Between Atlanta, the New York of the South, and Birmingham, tion equalling $1500 can be shown—sugar-cane and the manufacture 
the center of the South’s steel and iron mfking industries, are of syrups and sugar presents a very great opportunity for inve 
attractive timber areas, iron, coal, shale for /brick making and ce ment of capital. The establishment of manufacturing plat for t 
ment material, and a great opportunity for varied line of indus- canning and crystallizing of fruits and vegetables offer a new oppor 
tries awaiting development tunity in this most attractive area, which i rowing ver l 


The Industrial Department has gathered facts on this attractive 
area, and will be glad to furnish same on application 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


/ 


J. A. PRIDE, | 702 Royster Building 
General Industrial Agent NORFOLK, VA. 
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Crisp County: Vienna, the county-seat of Dooly County; Montezuma, one 
of the older and prosperous towns of the State, located in Macon County. Oglethorpe, Talbotton, and then the phenomenal town of MANCIIESTER, 
the junction of the Birmingham-Atlanta Line. This town is six years old, and upon the site it now occupies there was not a single inhabitant six years 
ago; today Manchester boasts of a population of 2000 people, and is steadily growing. 

We next strike Lagrange, the county-seat of Troup County, with a population of about 10,000 people, located in a splendid agricultural and 
mia 


ate of Alabama, and passes on to Roanoke, a splendid city of some 5000) inh 


tion of the rails of the ATLANTA, BIRMINGITAM AND ATLANTIC RATLROAD to Wadley 


tage 


Passenger Agent. 


J. L. EDWARDS Cc. B. KEALHOFER W. H. LEAHY 


Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic Railroad 


PRE-EMINENTLY PROGRESSIVE 
Keeping Abreast With the Development of the South 


The ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD 








. one of the standard new lines of the South, traverses the very heart of Agri 
cultural Georgia and Alabama. This line is built upon the standard of construction, and, as the map shows, reaches into the interior from the 
Port of Brunswick, Ga.. one of the finest harbors on the South Atlantic Coast. Its rails extend westward, terminating at Atlanta and Birmingham 
the gateways between the Southeast and the North, Northwest, West and Southwest. The building of this road opened up a magnificent agricultural 
territory, Which now affords excellent transportation facilities to the markets of the North, East and West. 

The total mileage of the ATLANTA, BIRMINGITAM AND ATLANTIC RATLROAD is 660. In addition to the line from Brunswick, Ga.. to Bir- 
inehiain, Ada, aud Athinta, Ga. the rond has lines tpt ing from Fitzgerald to Thomasville, through the very heart of agricultural South Georgia; 
(Sessoms to Wave ross, the litter point being one of the greates’ railroad centers in the State and also one of the 
I’yriton to Ashland, Ala, 


highest 


nost progressive cities) and froin 


The Great South Georgia Section, the center of which is ierced by the rails of the ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 
has made such wonderful strides in agriculture and general development in the last few years that attention has been attracted thereto from 
of the Union, As the building of the ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD 


und are how among the lost prosperous and progressive in the State. 


all parts 
progressed, towns and cities sprang into existence, 
An investig 


ation of the United States Census for 1910 will show that the increases in population of the towns along the ATLANTA. BIRMING 
HAM AND ATLANTIC RATLROAD have been phenomenal As exangles : 


Douglas, the county-seat of Coffee County, 48 miles west of Waycross and 
YS miles west of Brunswick, increased in population between 1900 and 1910, 475 per cent.. or from G17 people in 1900 to 3500 people in 1910. Waycross, 
the county-seat of Ware county, increased in population 144 per cent, Fitzgerald, Ga.. founded in 1895 and splendidly located, increased in population 
2ISS per cent. On the Thom: seville Line are located the splendid towns of Thomasville, Moultrie, Tifton, and other towns intermediate are rapidly 
advancing in development Magnificent farn 


is have been opened up by people moving in from all sections of the country who 


are prospering, thereby 
giving a testimonial of the wonde rful resources of the Great South Georgia Country. 
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MAP OF ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC RAILROAD, AND CONNECTIONS. : 
The prosperity of the people who have located in this wonderful section of our country is working as a magnet 


in attracting a continuous flow 
ood, progressive farmers and citizens from all parts of the country to this territory of unexcelled opportunitic s. 


Westward, the line pushes its way through Cordele, the county-seat of 


nufacturing district. Tere are located seven large cotton miiis and a number of other industries. Seven miles west of Lagrange the Line enters the 
utbitants. Fourteen miles to the west is Wadley, Ala. Upon the comple 
. the site of the present town, there was not a single inhab 
substantial business houses, and is steadily growing. 

Twenty-five miles west of Wadley the Line reaches Lineville, one of Alabama’‘s older 
opulation of about T7000.) This is one of the oldest cities in the State of Al 
‘re are also a uumber of other excellent colleges located there, Talladega 


nt: today, Wadley boasts of a population of over 1000 people, with good, 


. but progressive. towns. We next reach Talladega. with 
uibama, and is the home of the State Institution for Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
ranks us one of Alabama’s live and progressive towns, 

Moving westerly, we pass through a number of smaller, but flourishing, 
NGHAM AND ATLANTIC RATLROAD, entering Bessemer, 12 
ttsburgh of the South” in coal and iron production. 


towns, which were born with the completion of the ATLANTA, BIR. 
inlies southeast of Birmingham, passing on thence to the city of Birmingham, the 


From this brief description it will be observed that the ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND ATLANTIC RATLROAD possesses excellent advan- 
s because of its geographical location with reference to the Port of Brunswick and the gateways of Atlanta and Birmingham, and the passing of its 
s through the "GARDEN SPOT OF TITE SOUTIL” This Road is keeping pace with the marvelous development and progress now taking place in 


Great Southland. Literature descriptive of the territory, giving facts and figures, will be cheerfully furnished upon application to the General 


“Double Daily Passenger Train Service’ is operated over the entire line of the Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic 
Railroad, with sleeping car service between Atlanta and Thomasville. 


Trains are electric lighted and otherwise elegantly appointed, affording passenger service of the highest standard 
of excellence. Unsurpassed through and local freight train schedules. 


Traffic Manager General Freight Agent 


General Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Louisville & Nashville Railroad 





Manufacturers Farmers 


Seeking Locations Seeking Fertile Lands 


for all kinds of 
Woodworking Plants 
Textile Mills 


Potteries 


will find them unexcelled for 
General Farming 
Stock Raising 


Peaches and other Fruits 


Brick and Tile Factories Vegetables and 


Marble, Granite and Stone 
Quarries 


Talc, Kaolin and Iron Deposits Sunny South 


Berries, in the 
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For information about Freight Matters For information about Lands and Industrial Matters, address For information about Passenger Matters 
address G. A. PARK address 
D. M. GOODWYN General Immigration and Industrial Agent R. D. PUSEY 
General Freight Agent General Passenger Agent 
Louisville, Ky. C. B. COMPTON W. A. RUSSELL Louisville, Ky. 
Freight Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 






LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Through “The Heart of America” 


Linking the South, the “Land of Opportunity,” 


Many noted experts have told of the marvel- 
ous resources in soil, climate and minerals of 
the mountain region known as “The Land of 
the Sky,” through the very heart of which the 
Clinchfield runs. Of it Judge Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania, at that time known as “The Father 
of the House of Representatives,” said: 


“It is the most glorious country upon which my feet or 
eyes ever rested. 

As to the mountainous region of the South, it is richer 
in natural wealth and in advantages for the development 
of that wealth; it has a finer climate, better water and 
higher conditions of health than any region of which I 
have any knowledge, and is withal one of the most beau- 
tiful regions of the world.” 


General Thos. L. Rosser, for some years chief 
engineer of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
wrote of the immediate section of Southwest 
Virginia through which the Clinchfield line 
has been built: 


“It is a region without a peer in wealth ot timber, coal and 


iron ore.” 


Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard University, in 
Scribner's Magazine for October, 1890, said of 


this section: 


“We find a climate resembling in its range of temperatures 
those which characterize the most favored regions of the 
world, and it is there, perhaps, we may look for the preser- 
vation of our race’s best characteristics.” 


Edward Atkinson, the noted political econo- 
mist of Boston, in 1890 wrote: 


“When this great section of heavily timbered mountain 
ranges and broad high valleys, sometimes called ‘The Land 
of the Sky,’ which had been kept from view by the sur- 
rounding pall of slavery, first began to be opened, the 
writer ventured to describe it, with the Cumberland and 
Piedmont plateaus on either flank, and the high upland of 
Georgia and Alabama on the South, as comprising ‘an area 
nearly as large as France and twice the area of Great 
Britain,’ containing a potential in agriculture equal to 
either, and mineral and timber equal to both combined.” 


Of the Ohio Valley, which through this line 
will pour its wealth of travel and traffic to the 


South, and of the Piedmont South, two re- 
gions forever linked by this road, Professor 
Shaler said: 


“Within a century the area occupied by these States is 
likely to contain a larger population than that which now 
exists in all English-speaking countries. Although this 
population is destined to be to a great extent engaged in 
mining and manufacturing, there is room in this country 
for an agricultural people exceeding in numbers the present 
population of the United States.” 


From the vast coal fields of Southwest Vir- 
ginia (and now being extended to Eastern 
Kentucky), across watersheds, down rich val- 
leys, over tablelands, through the mountains 
of “The Land of the Sky,” and through forest 
regions of undeveloped wealth runs the Clinch- 
field to the center of the cotton mill interests 
of the Piedmont region of the Carolinas. 


This territory is practically a virgin land, rich 
in minerals, timbers, water-powers, agricul- 
tural opportunities and in commercial and in- 
dustrial possibilities of every description await- 
ing large development. 


Since the beginning of time the vast laten* 
wealth of this wonderful country has lain dor- 
mant, due to its inaccessibility. With the 
building of the Clinchfield a remarkable trans- 
formation has taken place; manufacturing 
plants have been established to utilize varied 
mineral deposits; great timber areas have 
been opened up; more attention is being de- 
voted to farming, fruit growing, cattle raising, 
etc.; new towns are being developed, and on 
every hand can be seen an industrial activity 
that is indicative of greater things in the future. 
The Clinchfield with. its connections affords 
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Runs the Clinchfield Railway 


and the Already Developed West 


transportation facilities which enable the prod- 
ucts of its territory to be distributed to the 
country’s best markets. Both the Norfolk & 
Western and the Southern Railways are 
crossed, giving outlet to the north and east on 
the one hand, and the south and southwest on 
the other. At its southern end connections 
are made with the Seaboard Air Line, the At- 
lantic Coast Line and the Southern Railway, 
enabling shippers to reach the whole South 
and leading seaports for coastwise and foreign 
trade. Its Elkhorn extension, now under con- 
struction, will carry it into Eastern Kentucky, 
where it will have connections with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and other roads affording west- 
ern outlets. 


Occupying a strategic position in relation to 
the country’s great consuming areas, with an 
abundance of raw materials to manufacture a 
wide range of products, with soil and climate 
suitable for raising farm products of all kinds, 
with climatic and scenic advantages not sur- 
passed or equaled elsewhere in America, if in 
the world, the Clinchfield territory presents 
inviting opportunities to investors, manufac- 
turers, home-seekers and farmers. 


The Clinchfield early recognized the great 
wealth-creating value of the resources of its 
territory, and in order that authoritative infor- 
mation might be presented to investors, man- 


ufacturers, farmers, home-seekers and others, 
it employed men of thorough knowledge to 
investigate and prepare complete reports cov- 
ering these resources. It has also established 
demonstration farms and orchards to prove 
the adaptability of the soil and climate of its 
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territory for all classes of farming and fruit 
growing. This work has provided a fund of 
information dealing with every phase of op- 
portunity available in its territory. 


Detailed facts and active co-operation will 
be given to those seeking information re- 
garding this territory. 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
“The Road of Opportunity” 


R. F. BREWER, Industrial Agent 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
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Carolina and North-Western Railway 
Co. 


Trans-Piedmont Route 


From the cotton fields to the peaks of balsam and pine, with the ideal climate peculiar to the Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas, we can winter the Northwest and summer the Southeast. Altitude ranges from 
600 to 6000 feet. 

We live the year around in comfort, and have over 125 miles of auto pike roads in an altitude of over 
2000 feet. 








We Want— We Have— 


To locate a short log mill to use cut-over forest stuff in The climate, the soil, the market, and the transportation. 
mission furniture. If you want an orchard, farm, or desire to go into 


Want a dyeing and print goods, knitting and the garden truck business, no better location 











all classes of cotton mills. can be found than along the line of the 


Want wagon factories, furniture and Carolina and North-Western Railway. 
woodworking plants; an excep- pr ™ ‘ 
. , es, cabbages, Irish s 
tionally fine location for a toy vee, ges, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, celery, tomatoes, wheat, 
factory to use waste from 

d rye, oats, are grown easily an 
woodworking plants. y ’ : 8 y and 
with profit. 
Want wood alcohol, pulp and P 


acid plant. Poultry and cattle raising 


Want some one to develop are industries offering great 
stone quarries. 
The Carolina and North- 


Western Railway runs 


possibilities which are 
worthy your investigation. 


The undeveloped lands can 
be bought from $4.00 to 
$10.00 an acre, or fully im- 


through developed and un- 
developed territory. The 
natural resources of which 
offer the finest opportunities proved up to $200.00 per 


for the above and many others. 


What Do You Want— 
We Have It 


acre, 


What Do You Want— 
We have It 


The CAROLINA AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY is in the midst of the greatest Hydro 
Electric Power development in the South, the Southern Power Company paralleling its line from Chester, 
S. C., to Hickory, N. C. 


Also a number of smaller undeveloped water powers, from 100 to 1000 H.P., that may be pur- 
chased and developed so cheaply as to make very profitable and desirable sites for hosiery mills, overall 
factories, and plants of like character. Excellent opportunities and finest locations for dyeing, bleaching 
and mercerizing plant, and the Carolina and North-Western Railway offers the best possible freight rate 
to all distributing centers, as well as over 60 cotton mills from which to draw trade. 

Our forests supply woodworking and furniture plants. Wzéith room for more, this section is success- 
fully competing with the world. 

We can help you locate. In your inquiry state what you want and it will have prompt attention, 
giving full clear-cut information. 


Carolina and North-Western Railway Co. 
General Offices, CHESTER, S. C. 
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Place Your Plant Where the Need for it is Greatest 


Your business will make most where it is needed most. If you are about to start some new business, or to establish a branch 
of an old, whether factory or retail store, you would be interested in the unfilled want 


Along the St. Louis, Southwestern Railway Lines 
(COTTON BELT ROUTE) 


Now there are especially good openings for woodworking plants of ,, factories, canneries, creameries, are greatly needed at many point 
all kinds. On 60 miles of our line, in East Texas, with scarcely more Ample supplies of cheap fuel, lignite, et 
than one-third of the land in cultivation on either side, there was paid The Cotton Belt Route’s Industrial Department has the most minute 
to farmers in 1910 $1,200,000 on peaches and tomatoes alone, an aver facts on the needs in every city and section, facts which enable it to 


. ‘ n . . connect the right business with the right ation 
age of $20,000 per mile on only two products. From figures at hand this oune t e usiness — h e right low 0 | 
: rhe shipping facilities offered by the Cotton Belt Route should alon 


amount was exceeded in 1912. This is a greater showing than can b: be a big inducement for vour business. The Cotton Belt Route main 
made by any other line of railroad for a similar distance. It required tains the most regular fast freight service of any road running to tl 
over 3600 cars to handle the fruit and vegetable movement off of our Southwest between St. Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis, ete., and 
line last season, and it WAS NECESSARY TO ORDER CRATING points in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizon. 
MATERIAL AND BASKETS FROM POINTS’ AS FAR NORTH AS and California, and provides through package cars to the princip 
WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA; yet right in this vicinity is an unlim points in the Southwest. Its complete switching facilities, punctua 
ited quantity of material suitable for this class of manufacturing —in movement of cars from and to platforms and its recognized willingne 
fact, for all kinds of woodworking—elm, hickory, oak, ash, cottonwood, to co-operate toward the success of a business along its line should | 
gum, etc. a big incentive to any intending manufacturet 

There are also good openings for clay plants, with raw materials Let us give you details about the openings for your special lin We 
close by, all kinds of clays for fire and building brick, tile, pottery, etc. will be pleased to make a special investigation of any point in whicl 
Cottonseed-oil mills, roller mills, shoe-last factories, farm implement you may become interested without cost or obligation 


On the Ist and 3d Tuesdays of each month there are very luw round trip excursions to Arkansas and East Texa 
Cotton Belt Route. Take advantage of these excursions to look into the big opportunities in these rich territories. You 
will come back fully convinced that no other sections offer such great chances to the wide-awake farmer or business man 
For full particulars write or call on 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Industrial and Immigration Commissioner 


ST. LOUIS, SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 
1328 PIERCE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























“QUEEN OF SEA ROUTES’ 








Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 


STEAMSHIP LINES 








Between 


BALTIMORE—SAVANNAH— JACKSONVILLE 
BALTIMORE—BOSTON—PROVIDENCE 


(Via Newport News and Norfolk) 


PHILADELPHIA—SAVANNAH— JACKSONVILLE 
PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON | 
PHILADELPHIA—PROVIDENCE—FALL RIVER 


(Freight Only) 





Through tickets on sale to principal points, including meals and stateroom accommodations. Fine Steamers. 
Best Service. Low Fares. Rooms De Luxe. Baths. Wireless Telegraph on all Steamers. Send for Booklet. 











“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” W. P. TURNER, P.T.M., Baltimore, Md. 
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Cn its line are over four 
hundred miles from which 
merchantable timber is 
draivn, two great coal fields, 
with an aggregate output of 
12.000.009 tons, the qre alest 


lead and zine mining dis- 


product valued at $18.45,- 


379 in 1912, another field in 


tivo great oil and gas fields; 
the greatest sulphur mines 
in the world: immense beds 
of slate and deposits of mear- 
material for ce- 
brick, tile and pot- 
tery, and a vast arca of fer- 


land, producing grain, 


commercial truck and fruit 


THE KANSAS CITY 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Passing Through a Greater Diversity of Climate, Soil and 
Resource for Its Length Than Any Other 
Railway in the World 











world, with a 


deve lopuve wl; 


colton, Sugar, 














NEW UNION PASSENGER STATION, FT. SMITH, ARK, 


Splendid Opportunities for Business 


If you are seeking a location for the purpose of opening a farm, planting an orchard, rais 
ing commercial truck, raising live-stock or poultry; or for the purpose of establishing fruit 
evaporators, preserving, pickling or vinegar works; or to build or operate tanneries, flour mills, 
erist mills, cotton gins, cotton mills, woolen mills, cottonseed-oil mills, fertilizer works, or to 
inanufaecture pine and hardwood lumber wagons, agricultural implements, furniture, cooper 
age, fruit packages, boxes, paper stock, woodenware of every description; to operate a cream 
ery or cheese factory; or to quarry building stone, or slate; or to manufacture brick, tile, sewer 
pipe or clay products of any description; or to mine lead, zine, iron; or to engage in a merean 
tile business of any kind; or operate foundries, machine shops or iron works; or, if you desire 
to travel for health, for pleasure or for sport, for all of which there are splendid opportunities 


on the line of the Kansas City Southern Railway, write to 


WM. NICHOLSON, Immigration Agent 
Thayer Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Greater Kansas City, 
population 484,978, the 
northern terminus; and Port 
Arthur, Tex., the finest 
deep-water harbor on the 
Gulf Coast, the southern 
terminus, and lying between 
them the splendid cities of 
Pittsburg, Kans.; Joplin, 
Mo.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Tex- 
arkana, Ark.-Tex.; Shreve- 
port and Lake Charles, La.; 
Beaumont, Tex., and a 
towns 


hundred or more 


with 500 to 5000 inhabitants. 
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A New Leader in 
Southwestern Developmen 


Solid as a Rock, $13,891,993 Bank Deposits 





t SHREVEPORT 
LOUISIANA 


Population 28,015 





LOCATION: See the map below. Near the 
junction of four States whose populati« 1 increased 25 
per cent. between 1900-1910. Shreveport’s rate 75 
per cent. 


TRANSPORTATION: Eleven lines of eight 
railroads, supplemented by all-year navigation of 
Red River. 


FREIGHT RATES: Unusually favorable ad- 
justments enable Shreveport to reach an empire of 
trade territory, national in its scope, cheaper than 
any other Southwestern city. Low ‘‘water rates’ 
to Gulf ports make Shreveport pre-eminent among 
interior Southwestern cities. 


FUEL AND RAW MATERIALS: The largest 
producing gas field in the Union (according to U. S. 
Geological Survey), lignite beds, sulphur and salt 
mines, a big oil field, marble and bauxite deposits. 
The largest cut of yellow pine, cypress, gum, oak, 
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1910 Census 


hickory, cottonwood and tupelo comes from the 
Shreveport district. 

Second in the State in population; first in 
progress. 

The amount spent for new buildings; the number 
of new industries established ; the wonderful strides 
made in civic development put Shreveport in an 
enviable position among all Southern cities. 


CLIMATE: Nestling among the rolling, pine- 
clad hills, 276 feet above sea level, SHREVEPORT 
has a climate beyond compare. Mild summers with- 
out a sunstroke tempered by cool nights. Only 
eight days in thirty years with temperature as low 
as ten above. 

The Shreveport district has 252 crop-growing 
days every year and a soil whose possibilities for 
alfalfa, corn, cotton and other staples are unlimited. 
Alluvial river lands and sandy upland soils. 


SHREVEPORT STATISTICS 


POPULATION 
1900— 16,013 1910—28,015 1912 


*Cumberland Telephone Co. census. 


33,085 


$1,259,062 
1,522,633 
$5,505, 423 
15,005, 000 
$64, 430 
129,788 


Building permits, 1911 - 
Building permits, 1912 - 
Assessed valuations, 1901 - - 
Assessed valuations, 1911 
Post Office receipts, 1902 - - 
Post Office receipts, 1912 - . 
Increased capital and output of factories between 
1899 ahd 1909. 
Capital, 202.6 per cent. 
Output, 134.1 per cent. 


Paved streets, 47 miles ; paved roads, 25 miles, 100 
additional miles building. 


1911 Oil production, Caddo field, 6,995,828 Bbls. 





Elaborate literature and authoritative detailed infor- 
mation furnished in confidence without 
cost or obligation by 


E. L. McCOLGIN, Secretary 


Shreveport Chamber of Commerce 


SHREVEPORT, - LOUISIANA 
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CAROLINA COAST COUNTRY 


More than a Million Acres Open to Settlement 


Rich Black Loam Corn Lands 
Virgin Soil Two to Ten Feet in Depth 


Only Twelve Hours from New York 


Nearness to the Great Northern Cities, cheap Transportation, a mild Climate and low-priced Lands make this the 
best Farm and Colonization spot in America. Twenty million people are within reach of a produce freight rate of only 
25 cents per barrel from Norfolk, Va. Lands available in any desired area, from the 20-acre plot to tracts of 50,000 acres 


and upwards. 





Trucking - General Farming - Corn and Hay - Livestock - Cotton 


The Great Gulf Stream Land Midway Between North and South 
Without Extremes of Heat or Cold 


The recently completed Norfolk Southern Railroad system through Eastern North Carolina has opened up this 
section of the State to advantageous settlement. Here the farmer, the trucker and the livestock man will find rich acres 


awaiting him; acres that for fertility, healthfulness and nearness to market stand unequaled in America. 
Descriptive booklet, “Corn, Cotton and Cash,” colored maps and folders of fancy facts sent for the asking. 


W. W. CROXTON, General Passenger Agent B. E. RICE, Land and Industrial Agent 
E. D. KYLE, Traffic Manager 


Norfolk Southern Railroad 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

















pm 





FARM LAND DEVELOPMENT 


EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


Ten Thousand Acres - Black Loam Lands 


In Preparation for Settlement 


Over Twenty-five Miles of large Drainage Canals and over fifteen feet elevation above sea level insures 
perfect drainage for the entire tract. A complete system of good public roads under construction, will serve 
the property. 

Entire development located directly on the Norfolk Southern Railroad and surrounds the new town-site 
location of Wenona. 


North Carolina State Experimental Farm 


Already located and in operation on the property and adjoining Wenona town-site. 

A railroad demonstration property, ‘‘Wenona Farm,”’ also adjoins the town and opposite from the State 
Experiment Farm. Wenona Farm made a corn yield of 174 bushels per acre for the season of 1912, and 
grown at a cost of only 12 cents per bushel. 

State department soil analysis for the Wenona district shows nitrogen 0.667%, phosphoric acid 0.114, 
potash 0.34%. Soil from three to five feet in depth, 55% humus, a typical deposit formation. 

Farming lands in the Wenona district are now offered for sale at reasonable prices and easy payment plan. 

Colonization tracts of similar lands, located nearby, undeveloped areas and offered in any acreage 
quantity desired. 

Inquiries and correspondence solicited. Address 


Jno. L. Roper Lumber Co. 


Land Sales Department NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


I Ir 
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FINEST CLIMATE ON EARTH! 
you wANT HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. wants you 


Elevated 2252 Ft. on a 100 Sq. Mile Plateau, Surrounded by a Mountain Amphitheatre of Indescribable Grandeur 








Exceptional Opportunities For 


Manufacturers--Investors--Home Seekers 


Most Powerful Single Water Power Development East of the Rockies Under Way 


EXCELLENT LABOR CONDITIONS LOW COST LOW ASSESSMENT OF TAXATION 
LOW FREIGHT RATES OF LIVING DESIRABLE FACTORY SITES 


Abundance of Hardwood Timber, Mineral and Agricultural Resources 


Paved and Well Lighted Streeis GOOD No Mists. No Fogs 
Excellent Sewerage System No Malaria. No Mosquitoes 
Pure Mountain Spring Water ROADS No Weather Extremes 


New Public School Building Pronounced Best Equipped In the State 


HENDERSON COUNTY EXCELS IN 
TRUCK AND GENERAL FARMING - APPLE GROWING—DAIRYING AND POULTRY RAISING 


INDUCEMENTS FOR DESIRABLE INDUSTRIES 


WE INVITE INVESTIGATION 


Address H. C. Meyer, Secretary, Greater Hendersonville Club, Hendersonville, N. C. 


The Most Progressive and Public Spirited Community in the Appalachian Mountains 




















Cold Facts About the State of South Carolina 


(Summary of Statistics From the U. S. Census) 


Value of all Farm Property: Yield 
Pinks is ansnndow sl ustiedewetuknus 153,591,159 Production Value. Per Acre 
I er er ee eee eae oe 392,128,314 Crop of 1911...... 32,578,000 bu $29,646,000 18.2 
ESS ZINE te ... -$238,537,155 or 155 per cent Crop of 1912 : 34,278,000 bu 

Value of Farm Land A FEW COMPARISONS 
ee eee South Carolina, in value of crops per acre of cultivated area (1910), 
EP POT eee aie 40 " 899 01 Ind 510.4 
IMCrease .. 0... eee ec cece ccccce eso $168,968,994 or 169 per cent eads them all with 950.9 nclana agp 
. ; ” - P ; Connecticut 22 50 Nebraska v.bo 
Average Value of All Property per Farm Illinois ; 10.37 Kansas 5.64 
ee $989 . : 
1910 9 99% South Carolina's Crop Value per square mile of cultivated area 
5 ci tov a. ab sla ie Sata ule aie ; st aaa he 14.726 
NE ge ee aad wenbenied: 1,234 or 124.8 per cer (191 an 
. : ‘ + a Illinois 6,634 
Average Value of Land per Acre— South Carolina’s Value of Crops per square mile of actual terri 
1900..... Tee = “a ££. tory is (1910) 4,518 
| ee ae wee 19.89 (U.S. 28.60) Illinois 0,122 
Increase $12.75, or 178.6 per cent Indiana epee aaah ail NSE 
en ie I YB ig ois cd cic sa denen $140,009,000 
‘ ‘ : ALL MANUFACTURING 
An increase of 28.4 per cent. in one year, the greatest increase shown ‘apital Value of Product 
in any State in the Union. Rone sian page Baie ty 
Increase of 1910 over 1909. ................0-- $31,000,000 19 0 ‘ . ; ; yey "on ona an 
Increase of 1910 over 1906.................... 63,000,000 u90s oye T13 26 000 
, increase of i SO ee $8,685,000 ae _ be “ re - 1182843 7 
South Carolina now ranks 13th among the States in value of agr ; 
cultural products, having risen from the 21st position in one year TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
time. . . ; > = . ’ 
Capital Value of Product. Spindles 
A STUDY IN CORN 1912 $83,952,266 $73,376,669 4,463,911 
Production. Value. Yield Per Act 1911 : 78,889,154 70,927,999 4,522,264 
CU Ge Bees éeecacus 17,429,610 bu. $9,149,808 7.0 1910 ; 73,070,000 69,473,038 4.088.782 
Crop of 1904.......... 22,189,837 bu. 15,532,886 12.4 1904 82,337,429 19,437,644 2,564,092 
Crop of 1907.......... 23,611,233 bu. 17,236,200 15.1 1900 39,258,946 29,723,919 1,451,049 
Crop of 1910.......... 31,580,000 bu. 25,896,000 18.5 ae 11,141,555 9,800,798 32,784 


If, when you have studied the above information and statistics, you desire carefully prepared literature and careful consideration of any 
requests for data, address a communication to 


E. J. WATSON, Commissioner 


State Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries 


COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 


South Carolina offers the home-seeker good soil at moderate prices and a wealth of natural resources seldom found in such great variety 
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We are too modest to brag; too wise to be 
egotistic; too busy to be envious, but we can 
state facts and this is one of them that 


Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Is A Hummer. 


WHY THIS PROMINENCE? The answer is, its splendid railway 
systems, its great volume of commerce, its business and educational 
institutions, and its unequaled citizenship, worthy in every sense of 
the name they bear, “SPARTANS.” 

It is a town which does things in cyclone style. It is the center of 
education of South Carolina. It is the center of cotton manufacturing 
of the South. 

Education and enterprises make things hum, and we are humming. 
Payrolls, smoke stacks and college towers are builders of great cities, 
and we have them. 


In this gateway of upper South Carolina is located a bank called the 


» 


FIRST NATIONAL, with a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of $100,000. 
It has reversed the order of nature and grown stronger with age 
The weak graw strong and the strong grow great in SPARTANBURG. 
This bank makes friends of its patrons and always endeavors to fur- 
ther their interest. Will you join us in this friendly march of progress? 
We have always taken interest in the people as well as from them. 


The man who saves is the man who prospers 


First National Bank 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





Ocean Steamship 
Lines 














FROM BALTIMORE 


Hamburg American Line to 
Hamburg 


Red Star Line to Antwerp 


Lord Line to Belfast, Dublin and 
Cardiff 


Atlantic Transport Line to London 


RATES QUOTED ON APPLICATION TO 


Atlantic Transport Co. 


AGENTS 


201 to 207 Chamber of Commerce Building 


BALTIMORE 











The Alfalfa Route 


A word or two about the Alabama, Tennessee and 
Northern Railroad, Tombigbee Valley and 
Mobile Terminal and Railway Company. 


One hundred and eight Saw Mills in operation—Twenty-five to fifty years 
ot available timber cutting in sight—Thoxusands of acres of Alfalfa Hay 
raised and marketed at big profit—Prize Corn and Cotton Crops — Diversified 
farming and trucking satisfactorily handled. 


The above-styled lines, better known as the “Cochrane System,” is the 
biggest little railroad in this part of the traflic world, now having 195 
niles in operation. In its surveys in a northerly direction from its pres 
ent terminus, Reform, Ala, it was bardly realized that it would be its 
good fortune to tap such a magnificently productive territory as has been 
found since the survey was begun in Fayette county, that it would tap 
the only undeveloped coal fields left in Alabama (which are unexcelled 
us to quantity and quality south of the Ohio), and that it would serve 
the already discovered oil and gas fields of that county. In samples of 
White sands taken at random recently by engineers from unlimited fields 
is shown the possibilities of either handling this raw product or the oper 
ution of glass works that should bring from the present center of such 
industries the greatest of manufacturing plants of the North. Deposits 
ef iron ore have been brought in that in texture show as fine specimens 
ius have been discovered in any counties of Alabama: a kaolin of such 
quality for making pottery that will rival the best beds of France. Mag 
hificent crops are being made in this territory, and there are numerous 
other natural resources along this line of road to make tonnage, making 
ita certainty that this company will be taxed to its utmost to take care 
of the. natural products of the territory it serves, regardless of the 
through business from other connections that it will enjoy. The contem- 
plated extension of this line in a northerly direction will bring it in con 
nection with trunk lines which will be able to use it as a through line 
to the port of Mobile, lines now having practically no such exclusive open 
ing, and it would be quite impossible to estimate the large increase in 
tonnage of entirely new business that these companies will thus control 
with Mopite as the 


MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO THE PANAMA CANAL 
and the Latin Countries 


For information write to 
JOHN T. COCHRANE, Prest., or to RUSSELL HOUSTON, G. F. & P.A. 
Mobile, Ala. Mob le, Ala. 








DAILY BULLETIN 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


OR the benefit of business concerns, engineers, 

contractors, machinery manufacturers, deal- 

ers and others who find it profitable to follow up 

daily the industrial, commercial, railroad and finan- 

cial development of the South and Southwest as 
published in its Construction Department, 


The Manufacturers Record issues every Business Day 
in the Year 


THE DAILY BULLETIN 


The construction news as published in the Daily 
Bulletin is invaluable to all business people who 
want to keep in daily touch with the organization 
of business enterprises of all kinds throughout the 
whole South. Unlimited possibilities for the crea- 
tion of business, for securing contract work, for 
the sale of machinery and supplies of all kinds, 
for bond buyers and others, are to be found through 
a close following up of the news in the Daily 
Bulletin. 

The Daily Bulletin is an exceptionally desirable 
advertising medium. 

The subscription price is $25.00 a year. Are 
you a subscriber to it, or an advertiser in it? If 
not, you are missing an opportunity for profitable 
business. 

For further information write 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD, RALTIMORE, MD. 
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TEXAS LANDS 








r Sa rhegrade fa 1 d ] 
Telegraph, Trolley and Telephone Poles, mountain grown, the strongest and most lasting. a : - i a th and dea ‘ steathe - soil t hb “ . . 
Also Yellow Locust Posts, the best ofall. Write LT io ie p, free from rocks or gru ready for the plow 
THE ALBEMARLE ORCHARD Co. a “ ot a aitaita t nd truck . a Inexhaustible " | ir 
Vater for rigation purposes at access genuine investment rice $15.50 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. per act ‘ nization tracts, 10.000 t x acres. solid bodies, agricultural land 
$12.50 per act Ranch lands, $6.50 per t \ rops exc tropical plants at 
= y grown here Best cli ite n Texas Mild winters rs 
(ire sf s k farming if ing t world For furt a 
tion, deseriptl iteratur addat 
OTUS REEVES REALTY CO. Plainview, Hale County, Texas 





Florida Asks a Question 


Why not come to the one section of the country having all the essentials for 
successfully raising fruits and vegetables—the West Coast of Florida in Ilills 


boro County and Lake Butler region, where sun, soil and climate cannot sul “ ee 
| other co Orient Co. Ltd.—Northwest Louisiana Co. Ltd. 


passed? Good markets at hand. Good roads, schools, churches and 
No. 826 Perdido Street, 2d Floor, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





veniences. The Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co. want to develop this part o 
the State so that it will be creditable to them and profitable to purchasers, and 


offer, on very favorable terms, proven citrus and truck land, and their proposi 
tion affords a splendid opportunity to the industrious man of moderate means a . . . 
iMastvated hockiet and Gctalle gladly seat cn feeucet. - Louisiana Timber, Mineral, Farm and Cut-Over Lands 
New Orleans Unimproved Residence Property and Factory Sites 
Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co. Yesterday the rush of Railways, Settlers and Investors was to the West 
today it t (anada tt rrow tl l i Rush w sweey t t New 
I Bent t Rust don't fe yw it 


TAMPA, FLA. 0 

















TEXAS LANDS 

Our land department is prepared 
to offer some excellent bargains 
in Texas lands. Correspondence 
solicited. Following are some 
tracts which we offer: 

17,000 acres in Starr and Zapata 
Counties, $5 per acre. 

6,000 acres in Zapata County, 
frontage on Rio Grande River. 

25,000 acres in Duval County, 
fine for colonization, new railway 
practically sure, price $12 per acre 

Our loan department is prepared 
to pl ice money for you to net 7 
and ; guaranteed ti les; sworn 
a»praisements. If have 
money to loan write us. 

Address Desk M. f 
Alamo Home Builders 
505, 507, 509 Navarro St. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








ACZZZG }% 








oo 
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OO acre 1 { r 
lar $3.00 per a 
‘ ) acre I I ot - and 
coal | will « 100 feet hard d 
tin per acre. T in f coal 0 
pe 
acres West K . is, bord 
14 " r the Fou ns coal 
$20.00 per acre for coal rights, 
S. T. RANDLE 
Real Estate and Investments 























PADUCAH, KY. 














FOR MILL STONES FOR 
GRINDING CORN 
John T. Wyatt, Salisbury, NX, 


Addr 
‘ kh. DD Box Riowa ‘ pr 








The Main Waiting Room of the fron to b ice in diameter, 


Pennsylvania Station 


Seventh Avenue and Thirty-second Street NEW YORK CITY WANTED-To ct as Agent for tndb .e0 














Located in the heart of New York’s hotel section, and convenient to 
its residence district, it is one of the largest and most imposing 
railroad stations in the world. 











It is the Manhattan station for all the through trains between 


NEW YORK and the SOUTH 


via the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 








IT Sold Direct from Factory to your Home 
x Our New Catalog showing 

largest line in America, FREE. ~ 
ntractor should have this 













We A'so Furnish Tile Floors 


cos W. J. NORTHCROSS MANTEL CO.— 
cut MEMP()(5, TENN., 655, Second St 
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YY hy P= EEO IEIOR ELL EEO NTI ESS RN OLB ELE CSET TEST NT LN TY = 
Yi Y Yi 
The “Artist’’ to create and execute clever, snappy advertising illustrations and designs 
for your catalog, folder, booklet and trade journal advertisement, etc. 
The “Engraver,’’ who faithfully makes the same into good, deep, clear Printing Plates 
in one or a number of colors. 
We also have another department which we call the “Idea Department.” It is the 
duty of this Department to suggest or to collaborate with you as to copy, paper stock, Yj 
color, etc. This Department is in charge of an Advertising Expert, whose advice YY } PAE 
should help you. Y, j ; . 
Drop aline to the “Idea Man,” tell him what you would like to do in the way of adver- Yj 4 
tising, and he will soon have **These Two Men” busy in your behalf. 
/ e ~~ 
~ “ 
B Mp. E V C } 
ALTO.-NMLD. NGRAVING O. 
iy 
28 S. Charles Street /) = 
Baltimore, Md. Sj Y 
(48 oe \y Gene! 
b s 
wn yj 
= Y ” 
4 Y / Y 
—i fy Y Yj Ja 
Y, / A Y Cona 
Yj 
J y Uf © Yj Yj vu 
Yj Wy bs an ( ; oO. Yy Carol 
e / ° YY 
FERN ARTISTS y Y; : 
v 5 IVER’ Yi 
= y Wf - Yi Bretz 
RETA jf Yj 
ak fff alt YY 
‘ ape aN Y | 
auras Sy y 
Xe . SaaS Ame! 
8) AS 5 3 r 
RES ake 
Aa Taye Bake 
SES GANS - 4 Baun 
ENS SG ay Bow! 
eee See 6} v gee / Cook 
B35 ve SSH P © } 6 on a! A / Cutts 
Sees ce oS } = : 5 Dick 
aoa el als ‘Ne Ham 
Z 7 WH Lom! 
Marx 
Nels 
Sessi 
Unit 
° . Willi 
Established T hirty-one Years Ago 
Ame 
Ame 
Ame 


The MANUFACTURERS RECORD ame 


Atla 
Bank 


, : ; pied , , jank 
has, since its first issue, been devoted wholly to the upbuilding of the South; taking as its motto, Bank 


“The Development of the South Means the Enrichment of the Nation.” ower 


Banl 
As there is no other section just like the South, in this or any other land, so there is no other publication just like the Banl 
Bank 
Bank 
Birn 


Manufacturers Record in this or any other 





country. 


When anyone thinks of the South, of its Cale 


: : : Cale: 
great resources, its rapid development and its 


splendid future, he naturally thinks of the 


} 


Manufacturers Record. 










When anyone thinks of the Manufacturers 
Record, he inevitably thinks of the South. The 
two are inseparably connected in the public 


mind. 


The Manufacturers Record is closely 


l! 8 


studied by all classes of people; railroad officials, 


manufacturers, bankers, mining operators, 


’ 


engineers, architects, contractors of every kind, 


educators, students, land operators, general ne : 1} - ~ 


Witt 


investors, and in fact by intelligent men of 


every calling, North, South, East and West, 


{pe is z ail 


NEW HOME OF MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 


and abroad, if they want to know anything 











about the South, its resources and its progress. 
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A Roll Call of Men and Institutions 


who made possible the publication of 
“THE SOUTH: THE NATION'S GREATEST ASSET” 


Here are classified and indexed the products and activities of nearly 500 business concerns, 
towns, cities and railroads who will give information about the South to those seeking to know of 
this section. Here will also be found many Eastern and Western houses doing business in the South. 

The advertisements represented in this list are filled with interesting information—study them— 
and in writing the advertisers mention the Manufacturers Record. 











Asbestos Goods 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co., Charleston, 


aaa n cee as akuae ewe aee ; 


Auctioneers (Business and Industrial 


Properties) 


Conant & Co., J. E., Lowell, Mass........... 287 
Bagging 
Carolina Bagging Co., Henderson, N. C....... 297 
Ball Bearings 
Bretz Company, J. S., New York City........ 305 
Bankers and Brokers 
American Finance & Bond Co., Birmingham, 
ML, divcne vewadkekw ates vabaweekndeuke 218 
Baker, Watts & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 206 
Bauman & Co., John C., Newbern, N. C....... 248 
Bowman & Co., D. Arthur, St. Louis, Mo....... 216 
Cooke, Holtz & Co., Chicago, Ill.............. 217 
Cutter, May & Co., Chicago, Ill.............. 217 
Dickey, John W., Augusta, GO. .....ccccccccce 218 
Hambleton & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 206 
Lembaerd & Co., Atiamta, GO...c.csccccccsccs 216 
Marx & Co., Otto, Birmingham, Ala.......... 215 
Nelson, Cook & Co., Baltimore, Md........... 206 
Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Marietta, Ga...... 216 
United States Bond & Mortgage Co., Dallas, 
I id ecard salh acts a's Ox Ban cs a ee 209 
Williams & Sons, John L., Richmond, Va..209-348 
Banks (National and Savings) 
American Bank & Trust Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 207 
American Exchange Nat. Bank, Dallas, Tex.. 209 
American National Bank, Atlanta, Ga........ 205 
American National BAnk, Fort Worth, Tex... 209 
American National Bank, Tampa, Fla....... 205 
Atlantic Trust & Bkg. Co., Wilmington, N. C.. 222 
Bank of Bishopville Bishopville, S. C........ 208 
3ank of Camden, Camden, S. C.............. 208 
Bank of Commerce, Gulfport, Miss........... 207 
Bank of Ellenboro, Ellenboro, N. C.......... 207 
Bank of Horry, Conway, G. C....ccccccsccccs 208 
Bank of Pine Bluff, Pine Bluff, Ark.......... 205 
Bank of Ragland, Ragland, Ala.............. 205 
Bank of Spartanburg, Spartanburg, S. C...... 208 
Bank of Sumter, Sumter, S. C..........cseee: 208 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., Birming- 
I i ne ae Be i ac aa er al a a aris lis os 
Calcasieu National Bank, Lake Charles, La... 206 
Calcasieu Trust & Savings Bank, Lake Charles, 
I oe raed a ee bah gee 206 


City Bank & Trust Co., Mobile, Ala...... —s 
City National Bank, Johnson City, Tenn...... 208 
City National Bank of Selma, Selma, Ala..... 205 
City National Bank, Sumter, S. C............ 208 
City National Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala......... 205 
Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co., Ashland, Ky...... 206 
Citizens’ National Bank, Cumberland, Md..... 206 
Commercial Bank, Bogalusa, La........... 206 
Commercial National Bank, High Point, N. C. 207 
Commercial National Bank, Raleigh, N. C.... 207 
Dollar Savings Bank, Spartanburg, S. C...... 208 
Dublin & Laurens Bank, Dublin, Ga...... . 206 


East Tennessee Natl. Bank, Knoxville, Tenn.. 208 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, Lumberton, N.C. 207 


Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, Marion, S. C.... 208 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, Monroe, N. C.... 207 
Fidelity Bank, Durham, N. C.. M6 207 
First National Bank, Benjamin, Tex... — 
First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala i. ae 
First National Bank, Camden, S. C........... 208 
First National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn.. . 208 
First National Bank, Corinth, Miss... 207 
First National Bank, Cumberland, Md 206 
First National Bank, Decatur, Ala....... .. 205 
First. National Bank, Durham, N. C......... 207 
First National Bank, Fernandina, Fla........ 205 
First National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex........ 209 
First National Bank, Gulfport, Miss.......... 207 
First National Bank, Havre de Grace, Md... 206 
First National Bank, Houston, Tex..... ee 
First National Bank, Huntington, W. Va...... 209 
First National Bank, Jonesboro, Ark......... 205 
First National Bank, Key West, Fla.......... 205 
First National Bank, Louisburg, N. C...... 207 
First National Bank, Mobile, Ala.......... 205 
First National Bank, Mullins, S. C.... 7 
First National Bank, Parkersburg, W. Va . 209 
First National Bank, Quitman, Ga.......... 206 
First National Bank, Richmond, Va........ 211 
First National Bank, Spartanburg, S. C....... 338 
First National Bank, St. Augustine, Fla.. 205 
First National Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala......... 205 
First National Bank, Waco, Tex..... . 209 
First National Bank, Waycross, Ga own Ce 
First National Bank, Waynesboro, Va........ 209 


Fort Smith Bank & Trust Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 205 
Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex.. 205 
Fourth & First National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 208 


Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, Ga : 205 
Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga ; 206 
German Savings Bank, Cumberland, Md ; 206 
Germania Savings Bank, Charleston, S. C . 208 
Greensboro National Bank, Greensboro, N. C.. 207 
Hancock Bank, Hancock, Md.. Se eed 206 
Heard National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla...... 214 


Huntington National Bank, Huntington, W. Va. 209 


Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 205 
Merchants’ Bank, Durham, N. C 207 
Merchants’ Bank, Mobile, Ala . 205 
Merchants’ Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss.. 207 
Merchants & Farmers’ Bank, Eutaw, Ala 205 
Merchants-Mechanics’ Natl Bank, Balto., Md. 206 
Merchants’ National Bank, Fort Smith, Ark... 205 
Merchants’ National Bank, Savannah, Ga..... 215 
Merchants & Planters’ Bank, Bunkie, La... 206 
National Bank, Newbern, N. C . 207 
National Bank of Commerce, Baltimore, Md 206 
National Bank of Fairmont, Fairmont, W. Va 209 
National Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md 210 


jank, Weston, W. Va Z2uy9 
Bank, Columbia, 


National Exchange 
National Loan & Exchange 


South Carolina 208 
New First National Bank, Columbus, Ohio 215 
Norwood National Bank, Greenville, S. C 208 
Palmetto National Bank, Columbia, 8S. C...208, 212 
People’s Bank, Anderson, 8. C 215 
Planters’ National Bank, Richmond, Va 209 
Savannah Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga 214 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Elizabeth City, N.C. 207 
Southern Natl. Bank, Wilmington, N. C 207-222 
State Bank of Gulfport, Gulfport, Miss - 207 
State National Bank, Texarkana, Ark 205 
Third National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 206 
Third National Bank, Columbus, Ga... 206 
Travelers’ Bank & Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga 213 
Virginia National Bank, Petersburg, Va 209 


Waycross Savings & Trust Co., Waycross, Ga. 216 
Westminster Savings Bank, Westminster, Md 206 


Bedsteads and Spring Beds 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md 290 


Belting 


Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass : 306 
Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md 306 


Bicarbonate of Soda (Sap Stain Pre- 
ventive) 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Saltville, Va 294 


Blow Pipe Systems 


South Atlantic Blowpipe & Sheet Metal Co., 
Atlanta, Ga ; 15 


Boilers 


Hartley Boiler Works, Montgomery, Ala 311 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. S., Macon, Ga 309 








Never before, we believe, in any publication issued in this, or any other country, has there ap- 
peared in the advertising pages such a vast amount of information specifically emphasizing, by 
individual activities, the wide range of any section’s development. 

In the advertising pages of “The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset” there will be found a 
variety of information as interesting and as valuable to the student of Southern conditions as the 
array of facts and figures presented by editorial writers and experts of the highest standing, who, in 
the editorial and news columns, have combined to present such a picture of the South, its resources, 
its progress and its potentialities as was never before painted. 

Broad generalizations about the South and its potentialties here find overwhelming proof in 


stories of great interest dealing with specific activities. 
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Brick (Building) 
Kingsport Brick Corpn., Johnson City, Tenn.. 270 
Sibley-Menge Brick & Coal Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama 
Standard Brick Co., Macon, Ga....... 
Brick (Paving) 


Peebles Paving Brick Co., Portsmouth, O..... 272 


Bridges (See Structural Steel and Iron) 


“1-1 
wom 


Builders and Contractors 


Falls City Construction Co., Louisville, Ky.... 256 
Fiske-Carter Constn. Co., Worcester, Mass.... 252 
Jones Bldg. Co., Fred A., Houston, Tex.. 202 
Building Supplies 
Norfolk Bldg. Sup. Corpn., Norfolk, Va....... 266 
Withers, B. F., Chariotte, N. C......... ad ces 
Business Opportunities 
Dunbar Land Co., Dunbar, W. Va........ << 
Georgia Farm, Fruit & Pecan Co., Waycross, 
I a cg i a rs bah bihadat Rice ee 175 
Kenova-Huntington Land Co., Huntington, 
BE er 78 
Williams, S. C., Johnson City, Tenn........ 216 
Cableways (Aerial) 
Consolidated Tramway Co., Roanoke, Va...... 277 
Cans and Containers 
American Can Co., New York City............ 296 
Cars (Contrs. Dump) 
Oliver Mfg. Co., Wm. J., Knoxville, Tenn...... 199 


Houston, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce... .146—155 
(inclusive) 
> 


Huntsville, Ala~—Chamber of Commerce..... 230 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Board of Trade...... cane: 
Johnson City,’ Tenn.—Commercial Club...... 235 
Kenova, W. Va.— Kenova-Huntington Land 
Co., Huntington, W. Va............ jintecag) Se 
Kinston, N. C.—Chamber of Commerce...... 223 
Lincolnton, N. C.— Lincolnton Development 
ET Eee ee 
Live Oak, Fla.—Chamber of Commerce....... 243 


Louisiana—E. O. Bruner, Commissioner, Lou- 
isiana State Board of Agriculture and 


Immigration, Baton Rouge, La........... 242 
Macon, Ga.—Chamber of Commerce...... 170, 171 
Marion, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce....... 229 
Mullins, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce........ 226 
Muscogee County, Ga.— Frank U. Garrard, 

Chm. Co. Commrs., Columbus, Ga........ 166 
Norfolk, Va.—Industrial Commission......... 179 
Orange, Tex.—Orange Commercial Club...... 237 
Oxford, N. C.—Granville Commercial Club.... 223 
Raleigh, N. C.—Chamber of Commerce...... 22 
Salisbury, N. C.—Salisbury Industrial Club... 227 
San Antonio, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce... 237 
Shreveport, La.—Shreveport Chamber of Com- 

ie ae a ae a a le 300 
South Carolina—E. J. Watson, Commr. State 

Dept. Ag., Com. and Ind., Columbia, S. C... 337 
Spartanburg, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce... 228 
Tampa, Fla.—Board of Trade............. 138-139 
Tarboro, N. C.—Board of Trade.............. 223 
Tennessee—Tennessee Bureau of Immigration, 

SSN is ns caddweds se uwee anata ae 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Board of Trade........136, 137 
Washington, N. C.—Chamber of Commerce.. 222 
Waycross, Ga.—Hon. Harry D. Reed, Mayor.. 174 


Wilmington, N. C.—Southern National Bank; 
Atlantic Trust & Banking Co............ 222 
Yazoo City, Miss.—Yazoo Commercial Club.. 231 


Cotton Mill Supplies 


American Supply Co., Providence, R. I....... O16 


Cotton Seed Oil Machinery 


Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, Dayton, O..... 317 
Burruss Engineering Co., Atlanta, Ga........ 317 
Cardwell Mch,. Co., Richmond, Va............ 315 


Culverts 


American Casting Co., Birmingham, Ala...... 279 
Birmingham Metal Products Co., Birmingham, 
DE cndetnnitasdae ah Ces tcAdakaeiowcons ae 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga........ 282 
Kentucky Culvert Mfg. Co., Buechel, Ky...... 282 
Stevens’ Sons Co., H., Macon, Ga............. 280 


Virginia Metal & Culvert Co., Roanoke, Va.... 283 


Cuts (Halftone, Line) and Color Plates 


Baltimore-Maryland Engraving Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Detective Service 
Bradford's Detective Service, Washington D.C '] 


Dry Kilns 


Moore Dry Kiln Co., L., Jacksonville, Fla...... 2 


Electrical Machinery and Supplies 
Fort Wayne Electric Wks., Fort Wayne, Ind.. 518 
Lee Electric Co., Baltimore, Md.............. S20 
Levy-Morton Co., Columbus, Ga.............. 320 
Piedmont Electric Co., Asheville, N. C........ 120 
Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, O.......... 19 
Southern-Wesco Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 320 








Manufacturers Record. 


operations. 


Manufacturers Record. 











throughout every part of the South. 


If you desire information about the South as a place of residence or as a place for investment, about 
its manufacturing and mining interests, its agricultural advantages, or its climatic charms, write to 
any of the advertisers in “The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset,” and in doing so mention the 


These advertisers are doing more than merely seeking to present their own specific announcement, 
whether that be of a bank or town, of a railroad or an industrial enterprise, or of the possibilities of land 
On a broader view than exclusively for their own individual prosperity these advertisers are 
united in a great campaign for hastening the coming of the day when abounding prosperity shall prevail 
In this list will be found many of the leading and most progressive 
railroads, manufacturers, towns and cities, banks and bankers, and general business houses, and many 
Eastern and Western manufacturers and institutions, who, through this advertising campaign, have 
made possible the publication of “The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset” as a part of this issue of the | 














Cement 
Clinchfield Portland Cement Corp., Kingsport, 
PI shorted akon wise esta ws s bs la an eho ne a oe 269 
Standard Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, 
Ss. fata aw edie nae eine werdae ala hws 268 
Chemists 
Agee, G. W., Memphis, Tenn....... cheese eee ee 
Emory & Eisenbrey, Philadelphia, Pa........ 250 
Froehling & Robertson, Richmond, Va........ 250 
Holtzendorff, P. W., Memphis, Tenn.......... 249 


Cities and Towns 


Anderson, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce...... 182 
Asheville, N. C.—Board of Trade...... ..176-177 
Athens, Ga.—Chamber of Commerce......... 243 
Augusta, Ga.—Chamber of Commerce....... 73 
Big Stone Gap, Va.—Board of Trade......... 243 


Chamber of Commerce, 
128, 129, 130 


Birmingham, Ala 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn.—Board of Trade...... see Bae 
Charlotte, N. C.—Greater Charlotte Club..... 226 
Cheraw, S. C.—Board of Trade........ — 
Chester, S. C.—Commercial Club...... ee 
Coffeeville, Miss.—Board of Trade........... 230 
Decatur-New Decatur, Ala.—Chamber of Com- 
CE Ee 
Denison, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce....... 240 
Dunbar, W. Va.—Dunbar Land Co............. 187 
Fort Worth, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce.... 238 
Freeport, Tex.—S. M. Swenson & Sons, New 
Ee ROE cat chs bau Geb uneancnss wanes 158, 159 
Georgetown, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce... 229 
Gonzales, Tex.—Business Men's Club........ 241 
Grand Saline, Tex.—Chamber of Commerce... 237 
Greensboro, N. C.—Chamber of Commerce... 225 
Greenville, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce.....180 


Hendersonville, N. C.—Greater Hendersonville 
ee a ee 2 eer es oe 337 
Hopkinsville, Ky.—Business Men’s Asso....... 230 


Coal and Coke 


Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala... 1355 


Cherokee Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn........... 302 

Consolidation Coal Co., Baltimore, Md........ 347 

Yolande Coal & Coke Co., Birmingham, Ala.... 302 
Columns (Wooden) 

Nickerson Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn.......... 265 


Concrete Construction 


Requarth Co., C. W., Charlotte, N.C........... 253 
Unit Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 262 
Contractors 


Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., New York, N. Y.. 256 
Foster-Creighton-Gould Co., Nashville, Tenn.. 251 
Hardaway Contracting Co., Columbus, Ga. .168, 169 


Parker-Brooks Constr. Co., Greenville, S. C... 253 
Southern Asphalt & Constr. Co., Birmingham, 
BRA Ke eeaees ex crake eam ceekawek as. ae 
Willard-Boggs & Co., Spartanburg, S. C....... 251 
Conveying Machinery 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Pa............... 276 
Copper 
Tennessee Copper Co., Ducktown, Tenn....... 199 
Cordage 
Mallison Braided Cord Co., Athens, Ga........ 299 
Corn Mills 
Wyatt, John T., Salisbury, N. C....... ae abate 
Cotton Goods 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., Baltimore, Md.... 303 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass.................. 314 
Washburn Co., A. H., Charlotte, N. C.......... 303 


Elevators 
Abell Elevator Co., Louisville, Ky............ 256 
American Machine Co., Louisville, Ky....... 258 
Moffatt Machinery Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C... 255 
Otis Elevator Co., New York City............ 257 
Engineers 
Brett Engineering & Contracting Co., Wilson, 

Re ie no costes RM a walONAS wank oo 254 
Cory, Harrison & Co., San Antonio, Tex...... 249 
Fohs & Gardner, Lexington, Ky.............. 249 
Gardner & Howe, Memphis, Tenn............ 249 
Jones, E. M., Chattanooga, Tenn............ 249 
Lund & Hill, Little Rock, Ark................ 320 
McCrary Co., J. B., Atlanta, Ga.........cccce. Bl 
Proutt, F. G.. Memphis, Teme. .......ccccccces 249 
Rucker, B. Parks, Charlotte, N. C............. 250 
Shearer, C. E.. Memphis, Tenn............... 249 
Shearer, D. R., Knoxville, Tenn.............. 249 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8. C...........0.0.. 252 
Smith, S. Guy, Jonesboro, Ark................ 249 
Solomon-Norcross Co., Atlanta, Ga............ 250) 


Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass....... 
White Engineering Corp., J.G., New York City. 219 
Excavating Machinery 
Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.......... 281 
Hayward Co., New York City.............00.. 280 
Expanded Metal (Lath, Reinforcing, 
Etc.) 


Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., Chicago, 
= 


See CRE ihe Age ne enn eneN Tee. 60, 261 
Expositions 
National Conservation Exposition, Knoxville, 
ERS a We aan cud wate ane eae a aaa a ee 


Fertilizer Machinery 
Valk & Murdoch Iron Works, Charleston, S.C. 313 
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Fertilizers 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, Ill........ 162 
Craven Chemical Co., Newbern, N. C.......... 249 
Files 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R.I......... 521 
Fibres (Jute, Cotton, Hemp) 
jaltimore Fiber Co., Baltimore, Md...... aces Sen 
Fire Escapes 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky.... 258 


Fireproofing 


North Birmingham Fire-Brick & Proofing Co., 
DP, Se. oo. cee ab adivecndawe ends 2 
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Iron and Wire Work 


Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J., Hamilton, O........ 200 


Lamps (Incandescent) 


Boston Incandescent Lamp Works, Danvers, 


RS a re se a 
Lands (Farm) 

Adams Co., W. S., Louisville, Ky............. 243 
Alamo Home Builders, San Antonio, Tex...... 339 
American Land & Securities Co., The, New 

eo. eS ee oe ee 197 
Arkansas Colonizing Co., Little Rock, Ark 186 
Baker & Sons, N. A., New Orleans, La.... 198 
Bayou Cane Land Co., New Orleans, La... 195 
Consolidated Land Co., Jacksonville, Fla...... 244 


Fellsmere Farms Co., Fellsmere, Fla..143, 144, 145 


343 
Logging Machinery 
Parker, Surrey, Pine Town, N. C.. 281 
Lumber 
Camp Mfg. Co., Franklin, Va........ anita ate 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.... 266 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.........156, 157 
Massee & Felton Lumber Co., Macon, Ga 267 
Wood Lumber Co., R. E., Baltimore, Md 266 
Machinery and Supplies 

Bailey-Lebby Co., Charleston, S. C 307 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C 308 
Dreyer Supply Co., Fred C., Cumberland, Md 03 
Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C 311 
Hartfelder Co., E. F., Savannah, Ga , 303 


Wilbur, Edward, Boston, Mass 320 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 





























Fixtures and Furniture (Bank, Office, , GB. o 2002-00 sete eeeeseesectesecceeee ss 175 : 
Georgia-Florida Land & Investment Co., Tif La d 
Store, Etc.) SUG: Gis ccs cavan eda inka “see oe 
National Showcase Co., Columbus, Ga........ 201 — gy “9-9 ee a tees 194 Magnets (Electro) 

Ruse & Co., Baltimore, Md................... 299 oggard & Co., H. C., Norfolk, Va............ 2416 —_ ; is T o4! 
Themgesn Co., Chas. M., Wadlioes. _ | pe 281 International Farm Agency, Lynchburg, Va 948 Dixie Electro Magnet Co., Memphis, Tenn 19 
Kerr, John A., San Antonio, Tex.............. 247 
Governors (Engine) Langworthy, L. B. (Kenner Project, Kenner, Mantels (Wooden) 

PRs 0 oer eer re ioe 197 ‘orthcrosa Ms 11 Co ? wmnhi . ) 
Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn. . 813 Pe scoot Deltn “yn in iia aie. ia. 200 Northere Mantel Co., W. J., Memph Tenn 
. ° Louisiana Meadows Co., New Orleans, La 192 j riohts 
Granite Quarries MeWilliams, R. H. & G. A., Chicago, Ill 191 ; — Millwrights 
Harris Granite Quarries Co., Salisbury, N. C.. 286 New Orleans Lake Shore Land Co., New Or O'’Briant, W. C., Memphis, Tenn 249 
Macon Stone Supply Co., Macon, Ga.......... 253 SOONG, BM. cc cccvevaces penne 198 i ? 
Raley-Hamby Co., Jacksonville, Fla.......... 246 Mining Machinery 
Grate Bars vee dl erage ong pray rca ong ae xe a Mecklenburg Iron Works. Charlotte. N. C 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala...... 310 Re ae oan Pisin coer TT . pskeieiedenay o , 
Richey & Co., John, Houston, Tex 248 Motor Vehicles 
Hangers (Ball Bearing) a ae ag he nh le — 
gers (* 1g Roper Lumber Co., John L., Norfolk, Va . 336 International Motor Co., New York City 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 314 Southern Farm Agency, Lynchburg, Va...... 248 Schacht Motor Car Co., Cincinnati, O 
In the advertising pages—descriptive and display—of “The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset” 
are striking facts regarding many of the advantageously located and most prosperous towns and 
cities of the South. Here, too, are facts which tell of enormous expenditures for the development of 
water-powers, of great industrial enterprises whose success is indicative of the opportunities pre- 
sented in the South; facts about great reclamation undertakings, showing how millions of acres of 
wet lands are to be redeemed and made available for man’s use, adding billions of dollars to the 
wealth of this section, and of the nation; facts about novel features in connection with interurban 
railway operations ; facts about great railway enterprises and their meaning to the nation, and facts 
about other operations typical of the possibilities of this section. 
F | 
Write to one or all of these advertisers for any information desired about the South, and in doing 
so mention the Manufacturers Record. 
Heating and Ventilating Apparatus South ra Lana eens , gu ns, hs ao Nurseries (Hort. and Agrl.) 
. a ‘. i ‘ re ampa Land & Developmen o., Tampa, Filia. 24o 
Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O......... ated Tampa & Tarpon Sprgs. Land Co., Tampa, Fla. 339 Edwards & Patterson, Milledgeville, Ga on 
Wauchula Development Co., Wauchula, Fla... 142 Franklin Plant Farm, Norfolk, Va 247 
Hotels White Lake Land Co., The, Florence (Ver 
Emerson, The, Baltimore, Md....... ee a milion parish ). La 192 Oakum 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C.............. 289 Wisner, Edward....... ame Baltimore Oakum Co., Baltimore, Md 2 
Langren Hotel, Asheville, N. C...... wimg, ae ‘ . PaO. VSR O., a nore, sd - 
' sion Lands (Timber, Mineral) — 
Hydro-Electric Power Ahern, John J., Jacksonville, Fla sential . 245 Oils (Lubricating) 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala... .131-134 Arkansas Colonizing Co., Little Rock, Ark aoe Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Baltimore, Md 
Appalachian Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va..... 322 Atlantic ¢ oast Realty ( re Greeny ie, N.C... 2e¢ 
Central Georgia Power Co., Macon, Ga........ 72 ne & oe eng: omg Beene shocks a Overalls 
Columbus Power Co., Columbus, Ga.......... 167 arney & tines, inc., Memphis, senn.... - 24 7" a. ei aia a ; 
South Carolina Light, Power & Railways Co. Brown Realty Co., Lake City, Fla............ 249 rennessee Overall Co., Tullahoma, Tenn «Id 
Spartanburg, S$ re o F 99] Consolidated Land Co., Jacksonville, Fla..... 244 
Sr ital ile leg Thies « Grogg & Dudley, Parkersburg, W. Va.... 246 Paint 
: : s : . Harper Realty Co., C. A., Tampa, Fla....... 243 , : : — . 
Ice-Making and Refrigerating Machinery oe A rerican and Forelen Real Estate Atlantic Paint & Varnish Works, Wilmington, 
Tait-Nordmeyer Eng. Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 255 Exchange, Washington, D. C..... consane: wee N. ¢ : ' an wid ose Ot 
Universal Ice Co., Atlanta, Ga.......... cove BUS Laurens Realty & Investment Co., Dublin, Ga.. 249 Johnston Paint Co., R. F., Cincinnati, O 
McGirt, W. B., Darlington, &. C.......ccccese 249 


Industrial Opportunities 


See Cities and Towns. 

See Hydro-Electric Power 
See Railroads. 

See Business Opportunities 


Insurance 
Georgia Life Insurance Co., Macon, Ga..... 221 
Home Insurance Co., New York City........ . 222 


Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 220 


North State Life Insurance Co., Kinston, N. C. 220 
Southeastern Life Ins. Co., Greenville, S. C.... 22 
Virginia Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Rich- 
mond, Va ana Seeks 220 
Iron 
Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala.... 302 
Iron Ore 


Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala... 135 


Orient Co., Ltd., & N. W. La. Co., Ltd., New 


Orleans, La. . _—e ’ 
Randle, S. T., Paducah, Ky } 
Sherrick Land Co., Indianapolis, Ind.......... 249 
Smith, C. Maniy, Dublim, GO... ..cccccccocece B49 
Southern States Development Co., New York, 

ie as Kien a alee cee ee abate .. 249 
Van Sant, Frank, Washington, D.C... 248 

Lime (Hydrated) 
Lagarde Lime & Stone Co., Anniston, Ala 249 
Linsoil (Linseed Oil Substitute) 
Southern States Refining Co., Jacksonville 
Fla. . : one ; aire 141 
Loans (Farm, Real Estate, Etc.) 
Creager Co., A. Y., Sherman, Tex.. 216 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo =r ee 216 
Mercer, Geo. A., Savannah, Ga.............. . 248 


Paper 


McDonald & Co., F. N., Baltimore, Md 29 


Patent Attorneys 


Brown, E. C., Washington, D. C 291 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Washingtor : 
Evans & Co., V. J., Washington. D. C 


Phosphate Rock 
Charleston (S. C.) Mining & Mfg. Co.. Cha 
ton, S.C ' 


Pipe and Boiler Covering 


Southern Pipe Covering Co., Richmond, \ 


Pipe (Cast Iron) 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 281 
Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 280 
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Pipe (Vitrified Sewer) 


Bibb Sewer Pipe Co., Macon, Ga.............- 280 

Blackmer & Post Pipe Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 278 

Stevens Sons Co., H., Macon, Ga............. 280 
Plows 


Oliver Mfg. Co., Wm. J., Knoxville, Tenn...... 184 


Poles and Posts (Wooden) 


Albemarle Orchard Co., Charlottesville, Va.... 339 
Powder (Mining, Blasting, Etc.) 
Jefferson Power Co., Birmingham, Ala........ 304 
Rand Powder Co., Knoxville, Tenn........... 281 


Power Transmission Goods 
Goldens Foundry & Machine Co., Columbus, Ga. 307 


Presses (Power) 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co., Syracuse, N. Y.. 317 
Printers 
Fleet-McGinley Co., Baltimore, Md............ 298 
Stone Printing & Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va...... 299 
Promoters 
Assets Realization Co., Chicago, Ill........... 217 


Public Service and Utilities Companies 


American Cities Co., New Orleans, La........ 204 

Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass.............. 239 

White & Co., J. G., New York City............ 219 
Pumps 

Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y.......... 312 

Lockett & Co., A. M., New Orleans, La........ 254 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD—ESTABLISHED 1882 


Real Estate (Business and Residential 


Sites and Buildings) 


See Lands also. 


Abbott & Co., F. C., Charlotte, N. C. * 218 
Adams Co., Inc., Ww ‘alter S., Louisyv ‘ile, Ky. 243 
Bailey & Ferrill, Meridian, Miss. POR 
Cochran Company, Ralph O., Atlanta, lisacan’ 246 
Harper Realty Co., C. A., Tampa, Fla........ 243 
Jemison Real Estate & Insurance Co., Birming- 
Reina. a a ara ahi a ewe ae arcane aie aaah ait 247 
McMillan Realty Co., Jacksonville, Fla........ 245 
Mitchell, W. B., Chattanooga, LS eae ean 246 
Page & Tayler, Mortolk, VG. occ isiccccccceccss 216 
Raley-Hamby Company, Jacksonville, Fla.... 246 
Road Machinery 
Call-Watt Co., Richmond, V8..........cccccees 281 
Road Rollers 
Kelly-Springfield Road Roller Co., Spring- 
RTA an testi vice eae rater edckinaieanadate 284 
Roofing (Tile) 
National Roofing Tile Co., Lima, O.......... 258 
Rope (Manila) 
Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, Mass. 311 
Rubber Goods (Mechanical) 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass............ 306 
Saw Mill Machinery 
Williams Machine Co., Cliff, Meridian, Miss... 316 
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Taylorine (Turpentine Substitute) 
Southern States Refining Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 141 


Tires (Pneumatic and Solid) 


Speedway Tyre Co., Louisville, Ky............ 256 


Traction Engines 


Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ill............... 283 
Trucks 
Taylor Truck Co., Newbern, N. C............ 302 


Trust Companies 


Alamo Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex............ 208 
American Bank & Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 208 
Bankers Trust Co., Houston, Tex............. 209 
Continental Trust Co., Baltimore, Md........ 211 


Farmers Banking & Trust Co., Tarboro, N. C.. 207 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., Louisville, Ky.. 206 
First Mortgage Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex.. 208 
Greenville Banking & Trust Co., Greenville, 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La.. 20 


Huntington Banking & Trust Co., Huntington, 

WED Melinccsnaenatekeddwdabeansadbasenete 209 
Interstate Trust & Banking Co., New Orleans, 

as. sucha auaeesah aoa iii ald be os wa eis em aoa 206 
Kanawha Banking & Trust Co., Charleston, 

Bg: MN essh tech sh twin casera npeatan Se eee ac ales ica ard ect d 209 


Maryland Trust Co., 
Mercantile Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn.......... 208 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 2 
Richmond Trust & Savings Co., Richmond, 
IPI ai ln or ab hema eg aaa agt ad hk Ua che pons a 209, 248 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Baltimore, Md..... 210 

















the possibilities which it presents for business. 
a wealth of information vitally important to every one in any way interested in the advancement of the 
South, or who seeks information about this section. 

If you desire information about any portion of the South, write to any one or to all of the concerns 
whose names.appear in this index of advertisers in this publication, and in doing so mention the Manu- 
facturers Record and you will get a prompt response. 


Are you seeking information of any kind about the South ? Do you want to know anything about its 
resources in soil, climate, minerals, timbers, water-powers or other things? If so, you will find in the 
advertising pages of “The South: The Nation’s Greatest Asset” facts of vital interest to every man in 
every section who desires to be informed, either broadly or specifically, about the South or the oppor- 
tunities which it presents to the investor, the manufacturer, the farmer or to others who seek to make a 
home in this, the favored spot of earth. 

In these advertising pages you will find a catalogue of things that bear directly upon the South and 
These pages should be studied with care. 


They contain 

















Pyrites 


Arminius Mines, Mineral, Va...........ccee0. 291 


Railroad Equipment and Supplies 


May & Turner Co., Atlanta, Ga. eT ee 
Railroad (Interurban) 


Eastern Texas Traction Co., Dallas, Tex...160, 161 
Railroads (Manufacturing, Industrial 
and Agricultural Opportunities) 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad, Mo 


a aoa kes cpanel aie wae ie RK 308 
Atlania, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, 

I gg oa a ae a aaa 328 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, Johnson 

City, TOOR. .. «+ ...000, 331 
Carolina & Northwe ste rn | Rwy. ¢ ‘he ster, Ss. Cc 332 
Florida East Coast Rwy., Augustine, Fla. 324 


Georgia Southern & Placida Railway, Washing- 
WI Mi ee ee eg eee 320 
Kansas City Southern Railway, Kansas Cc ity, 


Missouri... . aE aga aiaied 164, 165, 334 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky. 329 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Washington, D.C. 323 
Norfolk Southern Railroad, Norfolk, Va.. . 336 
Norfolk & Western Rwy. Co., Roanoke, Va. 322 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk, Va. 325, 


Washington, D.C. 
Railway 


Southern Railway, 


St. Louis Southwestern Lines, "St. 


OT ne ee eee eee 
Tombigbee Valley & Mobile Terminal Rwy. 
Cr ME, 5 cn cance ae dabduandaces Se 


Railroads (Passenger Service) 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 339 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Schools and Colleges 
Alabama School of Trades and Industries, Rag- 


a la at ban lagna marion ae 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C.......... 183 
Sheet Steel and Iron 

Fannin & McCullough Sheet Mill Co., Ash- 
SE. SE ce csccccanat abe edudeadeada mania mee 

Signs (Road, Street, Etc.) 
Indestructible Sign Co., Columbus, O......... 200 
Slag (for Roads, Roofing, Etc.) 
Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala...... 258 
Stationers 
Roberts & Son, Birmingham, Ala............. 299 
Steamship Lines 
Atlantic Transport Co., Baltimore, Md........ 358 


Merchants & Miners’ Tran. Co., Baltimore, Md. 3 


Steel 
Atlanta Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga.............02. 265 
Structural Steel and Iron 
Dias TR. TANNER, NOR bccn sa sccscennscincs OOO 
Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, Md...... 265 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va....... 259 
Sulphur 
Freeport Sulphur Co., Freeport, Tex......158, 159 
Union Sulphur Co., New York City............ 242 
Sulphuric Acid 
Tennessee Copper Co., Ducktown, Tenn....... 199 


Savannah Trust Co., Savannah, Ga............ 213 
Siler City Loan & Trust Co., Siler City, N. C.. 207 
Standard Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex........ 208 
Texarkana Trust Co., Texarkana, Ark........ 205 
Virginia Trust Co., Richmond, Va............ 213 


Turbines (Hydraulic) 


Davis Foundry & Machine Works, Rome, Ga.. 21 


Turbines (Steam) 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn.... 220 


Turpentine Plant Apparatus 


McMillan Bros., Savannah, Ga................ old 


Unions (Pipe) 


Dart Mfg. Co., E. M., Providence, R. I........ 311 
Ventilators 
Danzer Metal Works, Hagerstown, Md........ 265 


Waterproofing Compound 


Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Chicago, Ill........ 27! 


Window Frames and Sashes (Adjustable 
Wooden) 


Adjustable Window Corporation, 
KAA AC WReK dee ace wnmeesaneawe 264 


Richmond 
Richmond, 


Window Frames and Sashes (Metal) 


Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich..... 26 


Wire Rope 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill...... 274 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 272 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo.... 272 
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The South: 


Alphabetical Index of Advertisements In 


The Nation’s Greatest Asset 

















A 


Abbott & Co., F. C., Charlotte, N. C......... 
Abell Elevator Co., Louisville, Ky.......... 
Adams Co., Walter S., Louisville, Ky..... 

Agee, G. Wortheh, Memphis, Tenn.......... 
Ahern, John J., Jacksonville, Fla............ 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala... 
\labama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala......131 
Alabama School of Trades and Industries, 


SE Rg oan eke nas ie kame aera 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad, 

SS Mart oo te a ee he 
Alamo Home Builders, San Antonio, Tex... 


\lamo Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex..... eine 
\lbemarle Orchard Co., Charlottesville, Va.... 
American Bank & Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
American Bank & Trust Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 
American Can Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
\merican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
American Casting Co., Birmingham, Ala...... 
American Cities Co., New Orleans, La........ 
American Exchange Natl. Bank, Dallas, Tex. . 
American Finance & Bond Co., Birmingham, 

Alabama 
American Land & 

ee 
American Machine Co., Louisville, Ky........ 
American National Bank, Atlanta, Ga........ 


American National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex 
American National Bank, Tampa, Fla........ 
\merican Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill...... 


American Supply Co., Providence, R. L....... 
Anderson, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce...... 
Appalachian Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va..... 


\rkansas Colonizing Co., Little Rock, Ark..... 
Arminius Mines, Mineral, Va.............se00% 
\rmour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, Ill........ 


\sheville Board of Trade, Asheville, N. C..176 
Assets Realization Co., Chicago, Ill..... 


Athens, Ga., Chamber of Commerce...... 7 
Atlanta, Birmingham €& Atlantic Railroad, 

SE eS ah a aa hie ake alee oue s 
itiemte Bhpel Oe., ACIAMER, Gaia oc ccicvicccesess 


Atlantic Coast Realty Co., Greenville, N. C... 
Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., New York City.. 
Atlantic Paint & Varnish Works, Wilmington, 

North Carolina 
Atlantic Transport Co., Baltimore, Md........ 
Atlantic Trust & Banking Co., Wilmington, 

ee ae see WAR meee 
Augusta, Ga.—Chamber of Commerce........ 
Austin Brothers, Atlanta, Ga.. 


B 


Bailey-Lebby Co., Charleston, S. C.......... 
Bailey & Ferrill, Meridian, Miss............. 
Baker & Sons, N. A., New Orleans, La........ 
Zaker, Watts & Co., Baltimore, Md........... 
Baltimore Fibre Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 
Baltimore-Maryland Engraving Co., Baltimore, 
RS rr errr ere rr 512, 
Baltimore Oakum Co., Baltimore, Md........ 
Bank of Bishopville, Bishopville, S. C......... 
Bank of Camden, Camden, S. C........cecccees 
Bank of Commerce, Gulfport, Miss........... 
Rank of Ellenboro, Ellenboro, N.C... 
Bank of Horry, Conway, 8. C.........seccess 
Bank of Pine Bluff, Pine Bluff, Ark........... 
Bank of Ragland, Ragland, Ala.............. 
Bank of Spartanburg, Spartanburg, S. C 
Bank of Sumter, Sumter, S. C......... 
Bankers’ Trust Co., Houston, Tex............ 
Barney & Hines, Inc., Memphis, Tenn........ 
Bauman & Co., John C., Newbern, N. C....... 
Bayou Cane Land Co., New Orleans, La....... 
Bibb Sewer Pipe Co., Macon, Ga............. 
jig Stone Gap, Va., Board of Trade......... 
Birmingham, Ala.—Chamber of Commerce, 
128, 129, 
Birmingham Metal Products Co., Birmingham, 


OPO COE CECT TOE 
Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala...... 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., Birming- 

ord as a a a oak SRS RK ae 
Blackmer & Post Pipe Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass............ 


Boston Incandescent Lamp Co., Danvers, Mass. 
Bowman & Co., D. Arthur, St. Louis, Mo..... 
Bradford’s Detective Service, Washington, D.C. 
Brett Engineering & Contracting Co., Wilson, 
North Carolina : 
Rests On. J. B.. HOw TOU Gi «cn ccic cvscvces 
Bristol, (Va.-Tenn.) Board of Trade...... 7 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


‘ 


Brown, Bugene C., Washington, D. C. 


186 
291 
162 
217 


243 


328 
265 
246 
256 
one 


338 


307 
248 
198 
206 
291 


216 
291 


Brown Realty Co., Lake City, Fla. 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works, Dayton, O 
Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis 
Burruss Engineering Co., Atlanta, Ga 


C 


Caleasieu Natl. Bank, Lake Charles, La 

Caleasieu Trust & Savings Bk., Lake Charles 
Louisiana win : 

Call-Watt Co., Richmond, Va 

Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C 

Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va 

Cardwell Machine Co., Richmond, Va 

Carolina Bagging Co., Henderson, N. C 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn : ‘ S30, 

Carolina & Northwestern Railway Co., Ches 
ee ee cas 


Central Georgia Power Co., Macon, Ga 

Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Chicago, II] 

Chandlee & Chandlee, Washington, D. C 

Charleston (S. C.) Mining & Mfg. Co., Charles 
ee Oe oe canas ; 

Charlotte, N. C., Greater Charlotte Club 

Cheraw (S. C.) Board of Trade 

Cherokee Coal Co., Knoxville, Tenn 

Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, Md 

Chester (S. C.) Commercial Club 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Ashland, Ky 

Citizens National Bank, Cumberland, Md 

City Bank & Trust Co., Mobile, Ala 

City National Bank, Johnson City, Tenn 

City National Bank, Selma, Ala 

City National Bank, Sumter, S. C 

City National Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala 

Clinchfield Portland Cement Corp., Kingsport, 
Tennessee ...... ae ae 

Cochran Co., Ralph O., Atlanta, Ga 

Coffeeville (Miss.) Board of Trade 

Columbus Power Co., Columbus, Ga 

Cooke, Holtz & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Commercial Bank, Bogalusa, La... 

Commercial National Bank, High Point, N. C 

Commercial National Bank, Raleigh, N. C 

Conant Co., J. E., Lowell, Mass.. 

Consolidated Tramway Co., Roanoke, Va 

Consolidated Land Co., Jacksonville, Fla 

Consolidation Coal Co., Baltimore, Md 

Continental Trust Co., Baltimore, Md 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C 

Cory, Harrison & Co., San Antonio, Tex 

Craven Chemical Co., Newbern, N. C 

Creager Co., A. Y., Sherman, Tex.. 

Cutter, May & Co., Chicago, Ill 


D 


Danzer Metal Works, Hagerstown, Md 
Dart Mfg. Co., E. M., Providence, R. I 
Davis Foundry & Machine Works, Rome, Ga 
Decatur (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce 
Denison (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industries of South Carolina, Columbia, 
BOER COROT. 00 60 ibe san eer 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich 
Development Co., New Decatur, Ala 
Dickey, John W., Augusta, Ga.. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Dixie Electro-Magnet Co., Memphis, Tenn 
Dollar Savings Bank, Spartanburg, S. C 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, Inc., Louisville, Ky 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass..... . 
Dreyer Supply Co., Fred C., Cumberland, Md 
Dublin & Laurens Bank, Dublin, Ga... 
Dunbar Land Co., Charleston, W. Va... 


E 


East Tennessee Natl. Bank, Knoxville, Tenn 
Eastern Texas Traction Co., Dallas, Tex. .160, 
Edwards & Patterson, Milledgeville, Ga 
Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Il...... 

Emerson Hotel Co., Baltimore, Md.... 

Emory & Eisenbrey, Philadelphia, Pa 

Evans & Co., Victor J., Washington, D. C 


F 

Falls City Construction Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Fannin & McCullough Sheet Mill Co., Inc., Ash 

Cece der eke ene eeekes . 
Farmers Banking & Trust Co., Tarboro, N.C.. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lumberton, N. C. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Marion, S. C.... 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Monroe, N. C.... 
Fellsmere Farms Co., Fellsmere, Fla..143, 144, 
Fidelity Bank, Durham, N. C.......... 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., Louisville, Ky 


(Continued on Following Page ) 


249 


28] 


317 


21e 
OG 


206 


244 
211 


249 
249 
216 


265 
311 
313 
236 


240 


208 
161 


96 


First Mortgage Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex 
First National Bank, Benjamin, Tex 

First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala 
First ational Bank, Camden, S. C 

First ational Bank, Clarksville, Tenn 
First itional Bank, Corinth, Miss 

First itional Bank, Cumberland, Md 
First itional Bank, Decatur, Ala 

First ational Bank, Durham, N. C 

First itional Bank, Fernandina, Fla 
First ational Bank, Fort Worth, Tex 
First ational Bank, Gulfport, Miss 
First itional Bank, Havre de Grace, Md 
First itional Bank, Houston, Tex 

First itional Bank, Huntington, W. Va 


itional Bank 


Jonesboro, Ark 
ational Bank, Key West, Fla 
ational Bank, Louisburg, N. C 
ational Bank, Mobile, Ala 


ational Bank, Mullins, S. C 


‘irst 
‘irst 
“rst 


irst 


rs 

irs tional Bank, Parkersburg, W \ 
ational Bank, Quitman, Ga 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va 
ational Bank, Spartanburg, S. ( 

rst itional Ban St. Augustine, Fla 


ational Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala 

itional Bank, Waco, Tex 

ational Bank, Waycross, Ga 

. ational Bank, Waynesboro. Va 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Greenville, 8. C 
Fleet-McGinley Co., Baltimore, Md 

Florida East Coast Rwy., St. Augustine, Fla 
| 

I 


4ZAAAAAALALAALAAAZAAAAZAZAZZAZ 


‘ohs & Gardner, Lexington, Ky . 
‘ort Smith Bank & Trust Co., Fort Smith, Ark 
Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Fort Worth (Texas) Chamber of Commerce 

Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md hsimare 
Foster-Creighton-Gould Co., Nashville, Tenn. . 
Fourth & First National Bank, Nashville, Tenn 
Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, Ga............ 
Franklin Plant Farm, Inc., Norfolk, Va........ 
I port, Tex., City of 158 
I 


‘ree 
. t 


“roehling & Robertson, Richmond, Va 


G 


Jaltimore, Md 
Memphis, Tenn 
Rubber Co 


Gandy Belting Co.. 
Gardner & Howe, 


General Asbestos & Charleston 


s.C . 
Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga ‘ 
Georgia & Florida Land & Investment Co., 
Tifton, Ga 
Georgetown (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce 
Georgia Fruit Farm & Pecan Co., Waycro 
Ea See ene 


Georgia Life Insurance Co., Macon, Ga 
German Savings Bank, Cumberland, Md 
Germania Savings Bank, The, Charleston, S. ¢ 
Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C 
Glamorgan Pipe & Fdy. Co., Lynchburg, Va 
Goldens’ Fdy. & Machine Co., Columbus, Ga 
Gonzales (Tex.) Business Men's Club 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y 
Grand Saline (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce 
Greensboro (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce 
Greensboro National Bank, Greensboro, N. C 
Greenville Banking & Trust Co., 
North Carolina 
Greenville, S. C.—Chamber of Commerce L180 
Grogg & Dudley, Parkersburg, W. Va 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C 


H 


Hambleton & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Hammond-Byrd Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala 

Hancock Bank, The, Hancock, Md 

Hardaway Contracting Co., Columbus, Ga. .168, 

Harper Realty Co., C. A., Tampa, Fla 

Harris Granite Quarries Co., Salisbury, N. C 

Hartfelder Co., E. F., Savannah, Ga 

Hartley Boiler Works, Montgomery, Ala 

Hayward Company, New York City 

Heard National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla 

Hendersonville, N. C., Greater Hendersonville 
Club 

Hero, George A., New Orleans, La 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La 

Hoggard & Co., H. C., Norfolk, Va 

Holtzendorff, ¥. W., Memphis, Tenn 

Home Insurance Co., New York City 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Hopkinsville Business Men's 
Association 

Houston, Tex 

Huntington Banking & Trust Co., 
West Virginia 

Huntington National Bank, Huntington, W. Va 

Huntsville (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of Commerce 14 
Huntington, 


Greenville, 
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Alphabetical Index of Advertisements In 
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I 


Indestructible Sign Co., Columbus, O......... 300 
International Farm Agency, Lynchburg, Va.. 248 
International Motor Co., New York City..... . 203 
Interstate Trust & Banking Co., New Orleans, 
I a od in 4. Go Wikies aiterSik gave che aie deaes 206 


Jacksonville, Fla.—Board of Trade........... 140 


Jefferson Powder Co., Birmingham, Ala....... 304 
Jemison Real Estate & Insurance Co., Birming- 
enc ene A wee aaiaea walked ele cned 247 
Johnson's American and Foreign Real Estate 
Exchange, Washington, D. C............ 247 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Commercial Club...... 235 
Johnston Paint Co., R. F., Cincinnati, O...... 275 
Jones, E. M., Chattanooga, Tenn............. 249 
Jones Building Co., Fred A., Dallas, Tex...... 202 


Kanawha Banking & Trust Co., Charleston, 
West Virginia 
Kansas City Southern Railway, Kansas City, 


209 


Missouri SRieesl ee caer eek deme ee ne ee 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.......... 266 
Kelly-Springfield Road Roller Co., Springfield, 

a ek ea Si ce hae a ee eae 284 
Kenova-Huntington Land Co., Huntington, 

I a a a tl Ee an male 178 
Kentucky Culvert Mfg. Co., Inc., Buechel, Ky.. 282 
Kerr, John A., San Antonio, Tex............. 247 
Kingsport Brick Corpn., Johnson City, Tenn.. 270 
Kinston (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce...... 223 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex....... .156, 157 

L 
Lagarde Lime & Stone Co., Anniston, Ala..... 249 
Langran Hotel, Asheville, N. C............+.. 291 
Langworthy, L. B. (Kenner Project, Kenner, 

PER Ee re rte 197 
Laurens Realty & Investment Co., Dublin, Ga. 249 
Lee Electric Co., Baltimere, Md............... 520 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo.... 272 
Levy-Morton Co., Columbus, Ga...........-.. 320 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va.. 220 
Lincolnton (N. C.) Development Club........ 223 
Link-Belt Co. (Nicetown), Philadelphia, Pa.... 276 
Live Oak (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce....... 243 
Lockett & Co., Ltd., A. M., New Orleans, La... 254 
Eemsnard & Oe... RUMMGR, GO. oc viccestcciscacss 216 


Louisiana Delta Lands Co., New Orleans, La.. 195 
Louisiana Meadows Co., New Orleans, La..... 192 
Louisiana State Board of Agriculture & Immi- 


gration, Baton Rouge, La................. 242 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., Louisville, Ky. 329 
Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga............ 205 
Rae & TE, Latte TOG, APRs os cccs cvvccscss 320 


M 


Macon, Ga.—Chamber of Commerce....... 170, 171 
Macon Stone Supply Co., Macon, Ga.......... 253 
Mallison Braided Cord Co., Athens, Ga........ 299 
Marion (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce........ 229 
Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 211 
Marx & Co., Otto, Birmingham, Ala.......... 215 
Massee & Felton Lumber Co., Macon, Ga...... 267 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Saltville, Va........ 294 
May & Turner Co., Atlanta, Ga....0.......+45- 313 
MeoCrary Co., J. B., ASMA, GR. vic cccccvsvene 25 
McDonald & Co., F. M., Baltimore, Md........ 293 
McGrit, W. B., Darlington, S. C.....ccccccees 249 
McMillan Bros., Savanah, Ga...........esee- 315 
MeMillan Realty Co., Jacksonville, Fla........ 245 


McWilliams, R. H. & G. A., Chicago, Ill....... 194 
Mecklenburg Iron Works, Charlotte, N. C.... 317 


Mercantile Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn.......... 208 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 216 
Mercer, Geo. A., Jr., Savannah, Ga........... 248 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Eutaw, Ala...... 205 
Merchants & Miners Trans. Co., Baltimore, Md. 335 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Bunkie, La...... 206 
Merchants Bank, Durham, N. C.............. 207 
Merchants Bank, Mobile, Ala................ 205 


Merchants Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss.. 207 


Merchants-Mechanics National Bank, Balti- 
ee ee ee eee ee 201, 206 
Merchants National Bank, Fort Smith, Ark.. 205 
Merchants National Bank, Savannah, Ga...... 215 
Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J., Hamilton, O........ 300 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 207 
Mitchell, W.’B., Chattanooga, Tenn........... 246 


Moffatt Machinery Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.. 258 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., L., Jacksonville, Fla.... 273 
Mullins (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce........ 
Muscogee County.—Frank U. Garrard, Chair- 

man County Commissioners, Columbus, Ga. 166 


999 


N 


National Adjustable Window Corporation, 

| SSS ees 5 er ers 
National Bank of Commerce, Baltimore, Md.. 
National Bank of Fairmont, Fairmont, W. Va.. 
National Bank of Newbern, Newbern, N. C.... 
National Conservation Exposition, Knoxville, 

Tenn. ¢ 
National Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md...... 
National Exchange Bank, Weston, W. Va...... 
National Roofing Tile Co., Lima, O.......... 
Natl. Loan & Exchange Bank, Columbia, S. C.. 
National Showcase Co., Columbus, Ga........ 
Nelson, Cook & Co., Baltimore, Md........... 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn...... 
New First National Bank, The, Columbus, O.. 
New Orleans Lake Shore Land Co., New Or- 


PE Ms Soe ruwitek chcdnwane tos cewas 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I.......... 
Nickerson Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn.......... 


Norfolk Building Supplies Co., Norfolk, Va... 
Norfolk Southern Raiiroad, Norfolk, Va...... 
Norfolk, Va.—Industrial Commission...... 


Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. 322 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Co., 


SI Ei os ic a aad Zio coe gine on 266 
Northcross Mantel Co., W. J., Memphis, Tenn. 339 
North State Life Insurance Co., Kinston, N.C. 220 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., Chicago, 

Ree oe ree ee 260, 261 
Norwood National Bank, Greenville, S. C 208 

0 
O’Briant, W. C., Memphis, Tenn............. 249 
Oliver Manufacturing Co., Wm. J., Knoxville, 

DD: <a a's 5 a derma wae ae Kee 184, 185 
Orange (Tex.) Commercial Club............ 237 
Orient Co., Ltd.; Northwest Land Co., Ltd., 

ky re ae 509 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, N. Y.......... 257 
Oxford, N. C., Granville Commercial Club.... 223 

P 
Page &@ Tayler, Mert, Vai... ciccsccdccicn 216 
Palmetto National Bank, Columbia, S. C...208, 212 
Parker-Brooks Construction Co., Greenville, 

ES PE enn ae 253 
Parker, Surry, Pine Town, N. C.............. 281 
Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O........ . 255 
Peebles Paving Brick Co., Portsmouth, O.... 272 
People’s Bank of Anderson, Anderson, S. C... 215 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 339 
Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn...... 313 
Piedmont Electric Co., Asheville, N. C....... 320 
Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va...... 209 
Plymouth Cordage Co., N. Plymouth, Mass... 311 
PROUs, 7. GB, TOGMI, TOM. cc ccavccccvecas 249 

R 

Raleigh (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce...... 224 
Raley-Hamby Co., Jacksonville, Fla......... 246 
Rand Powder Co., Knoxville, Tenn........... 281 
Randle, S. T., Paducah, Ky..............:. 339 
Realty Realization Co., Chicago, Ill........... 196 
Reeves Realty Co., Otus, Plainview, Tex...... 339 
Requarth Co., C. W., Charlotte, N. C......... 253 
Richey & Co., John, Houston, Tex........... 248 
Richmond Trust & Savings Co., Richmond, 

0 Re ere es eer 209-348 
Robbins & Myers, Springfield, O............. 319 
Roberts & Son, Birmingham, Ala............ 299 
Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Baltimore, Md.. 316 
Roper Lumber Co., John L., Norfolk, Va..... 336 
Rucker, B. Parks, Charlotte, N. C............ 250 
ae GO Ee, Be, Pi nb oe ca ccccvcwcans 299 

S 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Baltimore, Md...... 210 
Salisbury (N. C.) Industrial Club............ 227 
San Antonio (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce.. 237 
Savannah Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga... 214 
Savannah Trust Co., Savannah, Ga........... 213 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Elizabeth City, 

I I i ae NG Dace Sr ee aria pa 207 
Schacht Motor Car Co., Cincinnati, O........ 313 
Schofield Son's Co., J. S., Macon, Ga........... 309 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk, Va. 

325, 326, 327 
Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Marietta, Ga.... 216 
Shearer, C. E., Memphis, Tenn............... 249 
Shearer, David R., Knoxville, Tenn........... 249 
Sherrick Land Co., Indianapolis, Ind......... 249 
Shreveport (La.) Chamber of Commerce...... 335 
Sibley-Menge Brick & Coal Co., Birmingham, 

SEE PER PTD EE PEPE TS PT 271 
Siler City Loan & Trust Co., Siler City, N. C.. 207 
Sirrine, J. B., Greenville, B. C.....ccccceccas 252 
Smith, C. Manley, Dublin, Ga......casccecces 249 
Smith, S. Guy, Jonesboro, Ark............++- 249 
Solomon-Norcross Co., Atlanta, Ga.......... 250 


South Atlantic Blow Pipe & Sheet Metal Co., 


SN, MMs 0d nininentn wee tinea Wain dupes 315 
South Carolina Light, Power & Railway Co., 
ee eres 321 
Southeastern Life Insurance Co., Greenville, 
ke, eee 221 
Southern Asphalt & Construction Co., Birming- 
I ANS iy aig td Sd Sa alban a ah ce ms na ao 255 
Southern Farm Agency, Lynchburg, Va...... 248 
Southern Land Development Co., Laurens, 
IN: MII «ag aed Sods Rea eee aha on 246 
Southern National Bank, Wiimington, N. C. 
207, 222 
Southern Pipe Covering Co., Richmond, Va... 249 
Southern Railway Co., Washington, D. C..... 323 
Southern States Development Co., New York 
RN enc i a a ieee a eee Ree on ee 249 
Southern States Refining Co., Jacksonville, 
RS EE RR Rae ee pena ere 141 
Southern-Wesco Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 320 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce... 228 
Speedway Tyre Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky...... 256 
St. Louis, Southwestern Railway Co., St. Louis, 
NE i koe a badd ean bwe hese wks 
Standard Brick Co., Macon, Ga.............. 273 
Standard Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, 
I kes reas aN alone eit ida Ge be Oa 268 
Standard Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex....... 208 
State Bank of Gulfport, Gulfport, Miss......... 207 
State National Bank of Texarkana, Ark...... 205 
Stevens’ Sons Co., H., Macon, Ga.............. 280 
Stone Printing & Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va...... 99 
Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass............. 39 
Swenson & Sons, S. M., New York, N. Y...158, 159 
T 
Tait-Nordmeyer Engr. Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 255 
Tampa, Fla.—Board of Trade............. 138, 139 
Tampa Land & Development Co., Tampa, Fla. 245 
Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co., Tampa, 
SI or oho cal ella ea ihinateie keg Oe with ine are 9 
Tarboro (N. C.) Board of Trade............. 223 
Taylor Truck Co., Newbern, N. C............. 2 
Tennessee Overall Co., Tullahoma, Tenn..... 9y 
Tennessee Bureau of Immigration, Nashville, 
I oe eo kee ada bale ees 233 
Tennessee Copper Co., Ducktown, Tenn. .199, 200 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn.... 320 
Texarkana Trust Co., Texarkana, Ark..... oo ae 
Third National Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga.. 206 
Third National Bank, Columbus, Ga.......... 206 
Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala.... ) 
Thompson Co., Chas. M., Baltimore, Md....... 281 
Travelers Bank & Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga...... 213 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Board of Trade......... 136, 15 
U 
Union Sulphur Co., New York City........... 242 
Unit Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 262 
United States Bond & Mortgage Co., Dallas, 
INI ida aseaccafcas Wok hua be Quant we he a de 209 
Universal Ice Co., Atlanta, Ga........csesees 303 
V 
Valk & Murdock Iron Works, Charleston, S.C. 313 
Van Sant, Frank, Washington, D. C.......... 248 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va..... 259 
Virginia Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Richmond, Va. 220) 
Virginia Metal & Culvert Co., Roanoke, Va.... 285 
Virginia National Bank, Petersburg, Va...... 209 
Virginia Trust Co., Richmond, Va............ 213 
Ww 
Washburn Co., A. H., Charlotte, N. C......... 30 
Washington (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce.. 222 
Wauchaula Development Co., Tampa, Fla..... 14 
Wauchaula Mfg. & Timber Co., Tampa, Fla... 142 
rere, ek, Gee ln aa ct ccnccdancccacdenes 174 
Waycross Savings & Trust Co., Waycross, Ga. 216 
Westminster Savings Bank, Westminster, Md. 206 
White Companies, J. G., New York City....... 219 
White Lake Land Co., The, Florence (Ver- 
SN NER Be cdc cus eee cae winewEns 192 
Wilbur, Edward, Boston, Mass............... 320 
Williams Machine Co., Cliff, Meridian, Miss.... 316 
Willard-Boggs & Co., Spartanburg, S. C....... 251 
Williams, S. C., Johnson City, Tenn.......... 216 
Williams & Sons, John L., Richmond, Va. .209-3458 
ee. Th, Cn BE Gisa ce cr tacccciuveses 222 
Wisner, Edward, New Orleans, La............ 19 
Withers, B. FF. CRarsette, NW. Cons cccccccccces 27 
Wood Lumber Co., R. E., Baltimore, Md...... 26 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., Baltimore, Md.... 303 
Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, 
OE EEE TERE ODOT OE 319 
Wyatt, John T., Salisbury, N. C............00- 339 
Y 
Yazoo Commercial Club, Yazoo City, Miss... 231 
Yolande Coal & Coke Co., Birmingham, Ala.. 302 
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CONSOLIDATION COAL 
Vast in Quantity---High in Quality 


The Consolidation Coal Company owns over 300,000 acres of coal lands in the States of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


These properties embrace the finest coal lands in the world. 


It is conservatively estimated that its coal properties contain 2,150,000,000 tons of coal avail- 
able for mining. 


At present 84 bituminous coal mines are being operated, with others being added from year 


to year. 


The output of the Company is now 14,000,000 tons annually, and is being steadily increased. 


At this present rate of mining the company’s properties contain sufficient coal to last for over 
200 years. 

The reason for the enormous growth of the business of this Company, and the continuous 
and growing demand for its coal is simply that “Consolidation Coal,” “The Coal of Carbon,” 
fits the need of the consumer. 


Carbon makes heat and carbon lies in “Consolidation Coal.” 


A constant and continuous supply can always be relied upon whether you want George's 
Creek Big Vein Cumberland Coal, Somerset Smokeless Coal, Fairmont Gas Steam Coal, 
Miller’s Creek Block Coal or Elkhorn By Product Illuminating Gas Coal. 


Our expert chemists and engineers have tested each kind of coal, and we will be glad to study 
your power problem without charge and prescribe the kind of coal to fit your needs. In other 
words, we can solve your coal problem and aid you to operate your plant on the most eco- 


nomical basis. 


This Company has complete facilities for distributing its coal over the United States, and for 
coastwise and foreign shipment. 


The vast operations of this Company, extending over four States, are under the direct control 
and management of men with life-long experience in the coal mining industry, and a thorough- 
going, practical knowledge of modern methods of the distribution and sale of coal to meet 


modern needs. 


The Consolidation Coal Company 


INCORPORATED 
F. W. WILSHIRE, General Manager of Sales 
C. VON H. KALKMANN, Asst. Gen. Mgr. Sales 
Bankers Trust Bldg., 14 Wall St., New York 


OFFICES 

Portsmouth, N. H., C. W. Gray, Supt., Boston, R. C. Gillespie, Manager, New York, J. E. Parsons, Manager 

137 Market Street. 50 Congress Street 14 Wall Street 
Philadelphia, W. M. Wilshire, Megr., Baltimore, H. C. Thomas, Manager, Washington, W. A. Leetc Manager 

Land Title Bldg. Continental Bldg. Union Tr Bl 

E. M. MANCOURT, Western Mer., 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Detroit, Ford Bldg., Chicago, Fisher Building, Cincinnati, Traction Bldg Louisville, Ky., Paul Jones Bldg., 
C. A. Chambers, Mgr. J. B. Beardslee, Mgr. T. H. Richardson, Mgr. G. E. Davis, Mgr 


General Offices, Continental Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Western Fuel Co., Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 
1a 


LONDON, G. W. Rutherford, European Mgr., Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
GENOA, E. Bianchini, Mgr., 14 Via Luccoli 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS 
JAMES G. TINSLEY, Vice-President President S. D. SCUDDER, Vice-President and Treasurer 
E. L. BEMISS, Vice-President R. J. WILLINGHAM, Jr., Secy. and Asst. Treas. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


RICHMOND TRUST & SAVINGS COMPANY 


‘ 1109 East Main Street RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
BANKING DEPARTMENT TRUST DEPARTMENT 


rE 
The Company receives the deposit accounts of indi- SA 


viduals, firms, institutions, corporations and banks, end 5! of TO 6! of trusts of every character, of courts, corporations and 
<< ~ individuals. Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 















































This Company is authorized by law to receive and execute 


allows upon them interest as liberal as is cons «tent w'th 


sound and prudent banking. Assignee, Receiver and Trustee, and as the Custodian of 
INVESTM ENTS Wills, either sole or in conjunction with individuals. 


Deposits may be sent by mail. Special attention given AND It takes charge of property, real and personal ; col!. cts 


to the accounts of country and other out-of -town depositors. : 7 and remits interest, dividends, rents and income promptly, 
+ to 6 First Mortgages ( prin- and is prepared to discharge faithfully all duties of trust 


As Fiscal or Financial Agent for States, Cities, Railroa cipal and interest guaranteed by 


and Industrial Corporations the Company is prepared to the MORTGAGE GUARANTEE known to the law. 

attend to the management of Sinking Funds and the pay- CORPORATION) on Improved Trust investments are kept separate and apart fron: the 
ment of Coupons and Dividends, and to assist in the Virginia Real Estate assets of the Company. 

negotiation of new issues of sound securities for conservative A fully equipped The Company acts as Trustee of mortgages and as 
and well-managed corporations. REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT Transfer Agent and Registrar of the Stock of corporations, 


0. A. Hawkins, Manager. This Company willalso actas Virginia Agent for rep- 


The Company will also entertain propositions for the 2 i tig 
utable outside interests desiring to operate under the 

















financing or reorganization of meritorious enterprises of FOREIGN & TRAVEL DEPART- yeh ‘ > a 
inherent worth and value. MENT (information Bureau) Virginia Corporation Laws, with a “home office” in Rich- 
S. H. Bowman, Manager. mond. 
A PERSONAL CALL AT OUR RICHMOND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE FROM THOSE WHO CANNOT 
WILL BE APPRECIATEI CALL IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
DIRECTORS 
BENJAMIN P. ALSOP JAMES D. CRUMP J. WM. MIDDENDORF, JOHN T. STONE, THOS. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
Virginia-Carotina Chemical Cx resident B. F. Johnson Publishing C« Middendort, Williams & Co., Bankers President Maryland Casualty Co., President Virginia Railway & Pow 0 
JOHN S. ELLETT Baltimore. Baltimore. 
CHARLES J). ANDERSON V.ce-Pres't National State and LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS 
Geo. W. Anderson & Sons City Bank JAMES 4 MONCURE JAMES G. TINSLEY, of John L. Williams & Sous 
Merchants . Secretary and Treasurer Richmond Capitalist 
_,, GEO. A. GIBSON Guano Co. Director First National Bank JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS 
JOS. B. BEASLEY { Gibson & Moore, Insurance President. 
President Union Bank of Richmond EPPA HUNTON. Jr OLIVER J. SANDS S. W. TRAVERS. JOHN T. WILSON 
M,nford, Hunton, Williams & Anderson President American National Bank Treasurer Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co Contractor. 
EL BEMISS Attorneys at Law P 
fjJohn L. Willlams & Sons GEO. BEN JOHNSTON. M.D S. D. SCUDDER GRANVILLE G. VALENTINE STEWARD M. WOODWARD 
Bankers Physician and Surgeon Vice-President and Treasurer President Valentine Meat Juice Co of Woodward & Son, Lumber 
JOHN L. WILLIAMS JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS E. LOCKERT BEMISS LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Joun L. Witurams & Sons 


BANKERS 


Corner 8th and Main Streets 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MEMBERS RICHMOND AND BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 

















CITIES, COUNTIES AND OTHER MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 


having new issues of Bonds to dispose of are invited to correspond with us. Entire issues purchased 


CAPITAL FURNISHED TO 
RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS OF PROVED WORTH AND STANDING FOR 
PURPOSES OF ENLARGEMENT AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT ON FAVORABLE TERMS 


INVESTORS 


DESIRING TO PLACE THEIR FUNDS IN SOUND SECURITIES OF ESTABLISHED VALUE, 
YIELDING FROM 


4'45% to 64% 
ON THE INVESTMENT, ARE ESPECIALLY INVITED TO SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF HIGH CLASS 
BOND OFFERINGS. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE 

















